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CHAPTER  Vin. 


India  Comf9nf(i  Ihogxen  to  Political  Power.— Lord  CliTe's 
Servicav — Hii  SeotimeDts  on  Indian  Affain. — Schema  of 
Saparyison. — ^An  Officer  ef  ike  Navy  Ambassador  to  the 
Nabob  of  the  Gamatic. — Mr.  Warren  Hastings  Govemor- 
general.*^C>pposed  by  Members  of  his  Gouncil.«^Neutral 
Policy ;  how  far  adhered  to  nader  the  different  Administra- 
tions in  India:  Mr.  Hastii^'a,  Lord  Cornwallis's,  Lord 
Teignmouth's,  Lord  Welleeley'a,  and  Lord  Minto's.— The 
Wars  there  ultimately  sanctioned  in  England. 

BsrouE  we  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the 
maoy  important  points  connected  with  the  actual 
<u>ndition  and  government  of  India^  it  wonld 
appear  expedient  to  take  a  summary  view  of  the 
origin  of  our  political  power,  giving  particular 
attention  to  the  characters  of  those  hj  whom  its 
foundations  were  laid,  and  to  the  astonishing  ra- 
pidity of  its  growth  from  the  days  of  Clive  to  the 
close  of  the  administration  of  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings ;  a  period  of  not  more  than  seventy  years^ 
but  which  includes  events  and  changes  beyond 
those  that  usually  occupy  centuries  in  the  history 

of  other  states. 
VoL.n.  B 
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2  RISE  TO  POWER  [1746. 

From  the  time  that  the  India  Company  first 
formed  factories^  and  carried  on  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  East^  a  century  and  a  half 
elapsed  before  they  attained  political  power.  This 
great  change  in  their  condition  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  hostility  of  the  French,  more  than  to  all 
other  causes  combined.  The  scheme  of  establishing 
an  eastern  empire  for  his  nation  was  first  formed 
by  Dupleix^  the  most  able  and  ambitious  of  the 
governors  of  Pondicherry  \  and  this  plan^  which 
he  prosecuted  almost  to  completion^  comprehended, 
as  a  certain  consequence,  the  destruction*  of  the 
India  Company,  who,  in  their  struggle  to  defeat  it, 
were  fighting  for  existence. 

The  first  great  contest  between  the  English  and 
FVench,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  latter,  in- 
volved the  India  Company  in  all  the  complexity  of 
political  relations  with  the  native  states,  whom 
they  had  supported^  while  it  made  them  just  objects 
of  future  apprehension  to  those  whom  they  had 
opposed. 

Hie  sudden  rise  of  the  Company  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandd  was  followed  by  a  still  more  rapid 
and  greater  stride  to  power  in  Bengal.  The  cap- 
ture of  Calcutta,  the  plunder  of  their  factory,  the 
imprisonment  and  consequent  death  of  a  great 
proportion  of  their  servants,  were  events  which 
left  them  only  the  alternative  of  abandoning  the 
shores  of  that  part  of  India,  or  the  employment 
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\r^.]  IN  INDIA.  3 

of  all  their  military  means  to  punish  unprovoked 
a^gression^  and  to  establish  themselves  in  a  man* 
ner  that  should  prevent  its  recurrence.  Theychote 
the  latter ;  and  the  conduct  of  this  great  enter* 
prise  was  intrusted  to  the  talents  and  genius  of 
Clive^  who^  aided  by  the  skill  and  valour  of  Admiral 
Watson,  not  only  recovered  their  possessions,  but 
defeated  and  dethroned  the  sovereign  by  whom 
they  had  been  attacked,  establishingt  in  his  place^ 
a  prince  whose  condition  made  him  subservirat 
to  the  dictates  of  those  by  whom  he  had  been 
elevated. 

Sujah  Dowlah  was  deposed,  and  Meer  Jaffier 
created  Nabob  of  Bengal,  in  1757.  Th«  desire  of 
sovereignty  made  the  latter  promise  beyond  his 
power  of  performance.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  protection  a£forded  by  the  English  to  natives 
of  rank,  whom  he  desired  to  oppress,  rendered  him 
(even  before  Colonel  Clive  left  JBengal)  very  impa^ 
tient  under  the  burdens  and  restrictions  which 
had  been  the  price  of  his  throne.  From  these  he 
desired  to  free  himself,  as  far  as  he  could.  His 
principal  objects  were  to  -elude  the  payment  of 
what  was  due  to  the  treasury  of  Calcutta,  and  to 
displace  some  c^  the  official  persons,  for  whose 
continuance  in  their  situations  both  the  British 
government  and  himself  were  pledged.  ^^  He  en- 
deavoured,'" a  well-informed  and  intelligent  writer* 

♦  Vide  Grant's  History  of  the  East  India  Company^  p.  I7«, 

B2 
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4  COLONEL  CLIVE.  [1759. 

obseryes^  "  to  gain  the  concurrence  of  Clive  in 
these  points,  by  individual  liberality  towards  that 
chief.  But  Clive,  who  had  neither  asked  nor 
stipulated  for  the  presents  which!  he  had  personally 
received,  inflexibly  demanded  a  fulBlmient  of  the 
treaty  and  accoinpanying  engagements.** 

While  Colonel  Clive  opposed  the  attempts  of 
Jaffier  to  evade  his  obligations,  he  gave  him  an 
example  of  his  own  adherence  to  faith,  in  rejecting 
the  overtures  *  of  the  Shah  Zada,  or  heir-apparent 
of  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  who  tempted  his  aunbi- 
tion  by  an  offer  of  any  terms  he  chose  to  dictate 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Company  and  hilnself, 
provided  he  would  desert  Jaffier,  whose  territories 
that  prince  had  invaded. 

.  A  short  period  before  he  left  India,  the  reputation 
of  Colonel  Clive  was  greatly  increased  by  his  de- 
struction of  a  Dutch  armament  from  Batavia,  sent, 
as  was  suspected  at  the  moment,  and  afterwards 
ascertained,  in  communication  with  the  Nabob,  and 
with  the  exclusive  object  of  co-operating  with  him 
in  the  .expulsion  of  the  English  from  Bengal. 

The  disinterestedness^,  promptness,  and  energy, 
which  Colonel  Clive  displayed  on  this  occasion, 
places  this  act  amongst  the  most  brilliant  of  his  life. 

♦  A.D.  1759. 

t  The  greater  part  of  Lord  Glide's  fortune  vras  at  this  {pe- 
riod in  the  hands  of  the  Datch  East  India  Company,  through 
whom  he  had  remitted  it  to  England.  Vide  Parliamentary 
ReparL 
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nei-l  MR.  VANSITTART. 


Besides  the  defeat  of  a  daring  attempt  of  au 
European  rival,  it  had  the  salutary. effect  of  putting 
an  end,  for  the  moment,  to  the  intrigxies  of  the 
Nabob,  and  of  all  other  native  princes,  against  the 
yet  unsettled  power  of  the  English;  but  the  de- 
parture of  Clive  from  India,  in  1761,  was  the  signal 
for  the  recommencement  of  intrigue  and  the  re- 
vival of  hope  in  every  enemy,  secret  or  avowed, 
of  the  Company. 

Mr.HoIwell  succeeded  to  the  government  till  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Vansittart.     The  invasion  cJf  Bengal 
by  the  Mahrattas  and  by  the  emperor  of  DeUbi, 
and  several  rebellions,  spread  terror  and  desolation 
throughout  the  country;  and  though  in  all  the  mi- 
litary operations  which  occurred,  the  British  troops 
supported  their   character;^  our   situation  became 
every  day  more  critical.     Mr.  Holwell,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  Mr.  Vansittart  afterwards,  entertained 
the  strongest  suspicions  of  Jaffier  AK*s  fidelity,  and 
were  decided  as  to  his  personal  incapacity  for  go- 
vernment.    These  impressions  were  heightened  by 
the  continued  collision  which  took  place  at  this  pe« 
riod,  in  every  part  of  his  dominions,  between  the 
Nabob  and  his  officers  on  one  part,  and  the  servants 
of  the  Company  on  the  other.     Unfortunately  for 
the  political  interiests  of  the  government,  thelatter^ 
from  the  commercial  spirit  which  still  pervaded  all 
branches  of  the  administration,  were  remunerated 
for  their  services  by  dues,  presents,  and  privileges, 
Xhe  privilege  of  trading  free  of  duty  with  every  p^rt 
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6  APPAIRS  IN  [1760. 

of  tlui  interior  was  one  of  the  most  banefiil.  It  was 
faurtfiil  to  the  rerenue  of  the  Nabob,  c^ressive 
to  his  subjects/ and^  from  the  daily  complaints  and 
recriminations  to  which  it  gaire  tihe,  subversive  of 
all  harmony  between  the  two  states. 

Mr.  Holwell  was  decided  in  his  opinion,  that  it 
was  not  only  injurious  but  dangerous  to  the  in-^ 
terests  of  the  Company  to  leave  Jaffier  Ali  any 
longer  the  possession  of  power ;  and  his  successor, 
Mr.  Vansittart,  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
same  sentiments,  that,  within  a  month  of  his  as* 
suming  charge  of  the  government  *,  a  secret  treaty*!* 
was  concluded  with  Cossim  Ali,  the  son-in-law 
and  general  of  the  Nabob,  by  which  he  was  guaran* 
teed  in  full  power  as  ruler  of  Bengal,  under  the 
title  of  Dewan  or  Minister.  He  agreed  to  cede  to 
the  Company,  in  payment  for  the  troc^s  with  which 
they  aided  him,  the  provinces  of  Burdwan,  Mid- 
napore,  and  Chittagong. 

This  treaty  was  carried  into  execution  at  Moor* 
shedabad  by  the  governor  in  person.  Though 
Jaffier  aduiowledged  bis  deficiencies,  and  repre- 
sented Cossim  AU  as  the  fittest  person  to  introduce 
reform,  force  was  necessary  t6  make  him  resign  his 
power,  and  he  indignantly  rejected  the  name  of 
sovereignty  when  the  substance  was  taken  from 
him.  All  that  he  stipulated  for  was,  to  return  to 
Calcutta  and  live  with  his  family  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English. 

*  August,  1760.  t  September,  1760, 
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1T09.1  BENGAL.  7 

CoMim  AU  knev^  the  violent  opposition  which 
many  memben  of  the  English  government  had 
made  to  his  elevation.  He  tried  to  gain  them  to 
his  interests,  but  in  vain:  the  spirit  of  party  in 
Bengal  was  at  this  juncture  so  strong  among  the 
members  of  coimcil  and  military  commanders,  that 
it  stqperteded  all  other  considerations.  Added  to 
the  apprehensions  which  these  divisions  created  in 
the  Nabob's  mind,  he  appears,  by  his  letters  and 
representations,  to  have  been  goaded  almost  to 
desperation  by  the  continual  quarrels  between  his 
subjects  and  the  servants  of  the  Company.  The 
claim  of  the  latter  to  exemption  from  duties  was 
esctoided  to  their  native  agents,  who  were  also 
vested  with  judicial  power;  and  every  act  of  tibe 
Nabob,  or  of  his  local  officers,  that  affected  the 
interests  of  these  privileged  traders,  was  brought 
forward  as  an  indirect  attack  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Company.  The  measures  taken  by  the  Nabob,  to 
mnedy  the  evils  of  which  he  complained,  were 
certainly  too  abrupt  and  violent :  this  was  felt  by 
Mr«  Vansittart,  who  repaired  to  Monghyr,  and, 
wtdi  the  aid  of  Warren  Hastings,  negodated  a 
treaty,  by  which  it  was  fixed  that  the  dustuoks  or 
passports  granted  to  Company's  servants  should 
be  limited  to  foreign  exports  and  imports,  and  that 
there  should  be,  henceforward,  no  exdusive  privi* 
leges  in  the  inland  trade.  The  duties  on  British 
goods  were  fixed  by  this  treaty  at  a  fair  and  mode- 
rate rate;  and  it  was  fiirther  stipulated,  that  the 
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8  RUPTURE  WITH  ["€3 

ziative  agents  of  the  English  should  cease  to  exer- 
cise any  judicial  power,  or  enjoy  that  privilege  t>f 
person  which  they  had  assumed,  hut  should  prefer 
their  complaints  when  aggrieved,  and  become  ame* 
nable  when  they  injured  others,  to  the  hativema* 
gistrates  of  the  country. 

This  effort  to  correct  existing  evils  had  a  directly 
contrary  effect,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  Nabob 
and  that  of  the  majority  of  the  council  at  Calcutta. 
The  former,  without  waiting  for  that  confirmation 
which  he  knew  this  treaty  required,  proclaimed  it, 
the  moment  it  was  signed,  as  a  triuiaph  over  his 
enemies.  He  sent  orders  for  the  execution  of  its 
stipulations,  and  his  local  officers,  outstepping  the 
imprudence  and  precipitation  of  their  sovereign, 
furnished,  by  their  acts  of  retaliative  oppression, 
ample  grounds  to  confirm  the^  majority  of  the 
council  in  their  resolution,  to  refuse  their  confir- 
mation to  the  engagement  which  had  been  con- 
cluded by  the  governor.  The  Nabob,  irritated  at 
this  proceeding,  had  immediate  recourse  to  a  very 
indiscreet  and  violent  measure.  ^  He  abolished  all 
customs  for  two  years.  This  was  deemed  an  indi- 
rect breach  of  faith  with  the  Company,  for  it  de- 
stroyed the  advantages  of  the  exemption  they  en- 
joyed under  former  treaties.  A  deputation  of  two 
of  their  body,  Mr.  Amyat  and  Mr.  Hall,  was  sent 
by  the  majority  of  the  council  to  the  Nabob,- to 
demand  the  annulment  of  this  order.  The  irrita- 
tion of  the  parties  was  now,  however,  too  much 
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inflamed  to  admit  of  a  peaceful  termination  of  their 
disputes.  Every  event  tended  to  accelerate  a  rup- 
ture, but  above  all  the  violent  conduct  of  Mr.  EIliSj 
chief  of  Patna.  He  had  been  avowedly  averse  to 
the  elevation  of  Cossim,  Ali,  and  all  his  acts  shewed 
a  very  hostile  feeling,  towards  that  prince,  .with 
whos^  local  officers  he  was  at  constant  varianqe. 

Unfortunately,  when.afiairs  w«re  in  this  state, 
two  boats,  laden  with  arms  for  the  troops  at 
Patna,  happened  to  pass  Monghyr;  Cossim  Ali, 
connecting  this  supply  of  arms  with  his  belief  of 
Mr.  Ellis's  designs,  stopped  the  boats.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  deputed  to  him 
remonstrated  against  this  proceedure.  He  added 
to  it  a  demand  that  the  English  troops  should  be 
recalled  from  Patna;  or,  at  all  events,  that  Mr.  EUis 
should  be  relieved  by  a  more  temperate  person. 

The  statement  of  these  demands  was  considered 
by  the  deputies,  and  the  majority  in  council  who 
had  deputed  them,  as  almost  tantamount  to  a  pro- 
clamation of  war;  and  the  chief  of  Patna,  Mr.  Ellis, 
was  vested  with  authority  to  seize  upon  the  fort  at 
that  place,  should  he  deem  such  a  step  necessary  in 
anticipation  of  actual  hostilities. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Warren 
Hastings  recorded  their  dissent  against  such  dis- 
cretionary power,  being  given  to  one  who  .had  shewn 
himself  so  disposed  to  extremities.  It  destroyed, 
they  stated^  all  hopes  of  an  amicable,  settlement. 
Iheir  prediction  was  fully  verified.    The  Nabob, 
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when  war  seemed  certain^  appears  to  have  taken 
alann^  and  released  the  boats  laden  with  arms,  and 
at  the  same  time  invited  a  renewal  of  negotiations  | 
but  the  accounts  he  received  from  Patna  made 
him  withdraw  this  pacific  overture :  and  the  surprise 
of  the  fort  at  that  place  by  the  English  troops,  bo* 
fore  any  declaration  of  war,  gave  an  apparent  jus- 
tification to  all  that  he  had  anticipated. 

The  carelessness  of  the  English  at  Patna  allowed 
the  Nabob's  troops  to  surprise  thrai  in  their  turn, 
the  day  after  they  had  taken  the  fort ;  and  those 
who  were  not  slain,  on  this  occasion,  were  made 
prisoners. 

One  of  the  deputies,  Mr.  Hall,  had  been  de* 
tained  by  the  Nabob  as  a  hostage,  while  the  other> 
Mr.  Amyat,  was  allowed  to  return  to  Calcutta; 
but  he  had  only  reached  Moorshedabab,  when  he 
was  attacked  and  murdered,  by  order  of  the  Nabob, 
who,  from  the  hour  the  fort  of  Patna  was  surprised, 
had  declared  himself  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of 
die  Company. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Governor  and  coun- 
cil was,  the  restoration*  of  Meer  Jaffier  to  his 
dignities  as  Nabob.  An  army  was  pushed  forward, 
against  Cossim  Ali,  who,  after  his  troops  had  suf- 
fered some  defeats,  fled  to  Patna,  having  first  put 
to  death  several  of  the  principal  Hindus  of  his 
kingdom,  whom  he  suspected  of  beiAg  friendly  to 
the  English. 

♦  7th  July,  176S. 
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From  Patna,  CoMim  Ali*  wrote  to  the  English 
commander—^'  If  you  advancci  I  will  cut  off  the 
heads  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  the  rest  of  your  chiefs^  and 
send  them  to  you/' 

There  were  at  this  time  fifty  gentlemen^  and  one 
hundred  persons  of  lower  rank,  in  confinement  at 
Fatna.  Major  Adams^  feeling  for  their  situation^ 
addressed  a  letter  to  them^  entreating  that  they 
would^  at  any  price,  obtain  their  release.  Messrs* 
EUis  and  Hay,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed, 
answered  in  a  spirit  that  redeemed  any  errors  they 
might  have  committed.  ^'  Their  escape,"*  they  said^ 
^  was  impossible,  but  they  were  resigned,  and  de*" 
sired  diat  c^erations  might  not  be  suspended  for  a 
moment  on  their  account."  This  letter  was  trans* 
mitted  to  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  wrote  to  Cossim 
Ah,  deprecating  his  intended  cruelty.  He  also  ad* 
dressed  him  with  menaces  of  vengeance;  but  aU 
was  m  vain.  Every  European  in  the  power  of  this 
cruel  chief  was  barbarously  murdered  f,  except  one^ 
Mr.  Fnllfirton,  a  surgeon,  who  owed  his  escape  to 
the  respect  entertained  for  his  profession. 

Patna  was  taken  by  storm,  but  Cossim  AU  fled 
to  ^le  territories  of  the  Vizier,  who  was  c^ed  npon 
to  surrender  him,  and  the  German  Sumroo,  who 
had  been  the  instrument  of  this  horrible  massacre. 
The  Vizier  of  Oude,  Sujah  Dowlah»  not  only  refused 

*Vide  letter  from  Coesim  All  to  Major  Adams,  dated  9tB 
September,  1768. 
t  In  176S, 
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to  conq}ly  with,  these  demands,  but  advanced  at 
title  head  of  a  large  force  to  attack  the  British 
army.  He  was  repulsed  near  Patna^.and  soon  af- 
terwards suffered  a  signal  defeat  at  Buxar.  The 
British  army^  now  commanded  by  Major  Munro*^ 
entered  his  dominions^  and  defeated  the  Mahratta 
chief,  Malhar  Row,  whom  the  Vizier  had  called  .to 
his  aid.  In  this  predicament,  Sujah  Dowlah  acted 
a  part  worthy  of  his  former  character.  He  could 
not  consent  to  bring  a  stain  upon  his  honour  by 
sacrificing  those  who  had  sought  his  protection. 
Cossim  Ali  and  Sumrpo  were  told  to  dqpart  be* 
yond  his  territory,  and  he  repaired  to  the  British 
camp,  declaring  that  he  threw  himself  unreservedly 
upon  the  clemency  of  that  nation. 

The  state  of  Bengal,  during  the  Ust  three  years, 
had  caused  the  greatest  anxiety  and  alarm  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Colonel,  now 
Lord  Clive,  had  been  nominated,  with  a  select 
council,  to  re-assume  the  management  of  the 
public  interests  in  that  country.  He  arrived,  at 
this  period,  and  to  that  complete  confidence  in  his 
character,  which  Sujah  Dowlah  had  in  common 
with  every  native  prince,  may.  be  ascribed  the  step 
which  he  took  on  this  occasion  ;  nor  had  he  any 
cause  to  regret  the  reliance  he  placed  on  British 
generosity.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  him  by 
Lord  Clive,  aided  by  General  Camac,  by  which 
the  Vizier,  on  paying  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  toward^ 

♦  Afterwards  Sir  Hectpr  Munro, 
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the  expenses  of  the  war^  and  assigning  the  pro- 
vinces of  Corah  and  Allahabad  for  the  support  of 
the  emperor  of  Delhi,  was  restored  to  all  his  do- 
miniohs,  inclusive  of  the  couhtry'of  Benares^  which 
the  king  had  granted  to  the' Company. 

Jaffier,  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  had  died  before 
Lord  Clivers  arrival,  ^d  his  son  Nudjum  u  Dowlah^ 
a  minor,  had  been  raised  to  the  musnud,  with 
a  stipulation  that  the  administration  of  the  country 
should  be  intrusted  to  certain  high  officers  named 
by  the  British  government.  Lord  Clive,  after  he 
had  settled  the  treaty  with  the  Vizier  of  Oude^ 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  emperor  of 
Delhi,  by  which  the  dewannee,  or  administration 
of  the  countries  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  was  vested 
in  perpetuity  in  the  English  government,  which,  by 
a  subsequent  engagement  with  the  Nabob  of  Bengal^ 
agreed  to  pay  him  and  his  heirs  the  annual  sum  of 
fifty  lacs  of  rupees. 

Previous  to  the  submission  of  the  Vizier,  the 
emperor  Shah  AUum  had  joined  the  British  caiUp, 
where,  though  only  attended  by  a  few  followers, 
he  had  displayed  the  imperial  standard;  Major 
Munro  had  transmitted  the  emperor's  propositions 
for  an  alliance  with  the  Company ;  and  the  gover- 
nor in  council  had  not  only  entertained  them,  but 
promised  him,  under  certain  conditions,  the  terri- 
tories of  Oude.  Of  this  agreement  Lord  Clive 
highly  disapproved.  The  emperor  had  personally 
no  possessions,  and  his  character  was  not  such  as 
promised  success,  either  in  the  attainment  or  rule  of 
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a  kingdom.  His  name^  which  was  still  revered 
and  recognised  as  the  source  of  power^  might  have 
been  used  by  the  £ln^ish  as  a  pretext  for  die  ex- 
tension of  dominion^  if  such  had  been  their  object ; 
but  Lord  Clive  very  justly  deprecated  any  such 
baseless  project,  and  while  he  obtained  fame  to  the 
C6inpany*s  goremment  by  the  generous  restora^ 
tion  to  power  of  Sujah  Dowlah,  a  monarch  of  high 
reputation^  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future 
greatness  of  the  British  empire  in  the  east  by  ac- 
quiring the  direct  rule  of  a  compact  territory^  fertile 
in  soil^  and  abundant  in  all  the  resources  which 
eould  render  its  future  improvement  valuable  to  the 
commercial  and  political  strength  of  his  country. 

The  political  power  of  the  English  in  India, 
grounded  as  it  now  was  upon  great  territorial  pos- 
sessions^ had  risen  with  all  the  celerity*  of  an 
Asiatic  conquest. 

In  our  endeavour  to  examine  the  real  character 

*Bj  the  engagementB  with  the  Nabob  of  Bepgal  (1757), 
the  Company  had  the  privilege  given  them  of  coining  money 
in  the  nataie  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi. 

la  the  same  year,  the  lordship  of  twenty*loar  diatrids,  ad* 
jacent  la  Calcutta,  was  granted  to  them  in  perpetuity,  and 
their  facilities  of  trade  were  greatly  extended.  In  1700,  the 
rich  provinces  of  Midnapore,  Burdwan,  and  Chittagong,  were 
made  over  to  them  by  Cossim  Ali,  for  the  payment  of .  a  spe- 
cified subsidiary  force  (a). 

In  1763,  at  the  restoration  of  the  Nabob  Jaffier  Khan,  the 
above  provinces  were  ceded  in  perpetuity.  In  1764,  a  grant 
from  Shah  Allum,  emperor  of  Delhi,  gave  them  the  ooun* 
(a)  500  Euiopeaa  eavalry,  8000  infimtry^  and  8000  lepojt. 
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of  this  extraordinary  power^  and  to  develope  the 
^uses  which  have  since  raised  it  to  such  magni- 
tude^  our  first  attentiim  must  be  given  to  the 
opinions  of  Lord  Clive>  who  contributed  beyond  bH 
others  to  its  estabhshment. 

He  ascribed  the  great  change  in  our  condition 
at  Madras  to  the  ambition  of  the  French^  and  he 
appears  to  have  deemed  our  situation  in  Bengal  as 
nearly  similar ;  for  there^  as  on  the  coast  of  C!oro- 
mandel^  our  European  were  intimately  connected 
with  our  Asiatic  enemies* 

tries  of  Benares  and  Gazeepore ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
1765y  the  same  aatbority  made  them  nominal  administrators, 
but  real  miers  of  the  rich  and  fertile  prorinces  of  Beng^, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa. 

Considerable  cessions  of  territory  were  made  to  the  Com^ 
pany,  at  this  period,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  addition 
to  some  valuable  lands  made  oyer  in  1763,  by  the  Nabob  Ma* 
homed  All  Khan.  A  jagheer,  or  estate,  was  granted  in  1765, 
which  included  some  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  Car- 
natic.  A  grant  of  the  northern  cirears  had  been  obtained 
fran  the  Snbah  of  the  Dechan,  by  Bnssy ;  bat  iriien  Massule- 
patam  was  taken,  and  the  French  were  expelled  from  this  pos« 
session,  in  1759,  by  the  English,  the  cirears  were  transferred 
to  them,  and  their  right  to  this  territory,  as  well  as  to  the 
lands  ceded  by  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  was  confirmed  in 
1765,  by  a  deed  from  the  emperor  of  Delhi. 

Bombay,  the  most  ancient  of  die  territorial  possessions  of 
the  Company,  was,  in  1765,  the  most  limited ;  but  it  had  im- 
portance from  its  fine  harbour,  and  its  numerous  dependent 
factories,  among  which  it  numbered  Surat.  This  town  and 
island,  originally  ceded  by  the  Portuguese  to  King  Charles  II., 
as  a  part  of  the  dower  of  his  queen,  the  Infanta  Catherine,  was 
made  over  by  the  king  to  the  Company  in  1668. 
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Referring  to. this  union,  and  the  feelings  which 
would  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  Jaflier  Ali  by 
the  attack  of  the  principal  settlement  of  the 
French,  he  expressed  his  opinion  very  strongly  to 
the  committee  intnisted.with  the  management  of 
affairs  at.  Calcutta; 

''If  you  attack.  Chandemagore,**  he  observes,. 
''  you  cannot  stop  there,  you  must  go  further; 
having  established  yourselves,  by  force,  and  not  by 
the  consent  of  the  Nabob,  he,  by  force,  will  en- 
deavour to  drive  you  out  again. 

''  We  have  at  last  arrived,"  he  states  in  another 
letter*  ''  at  that  critical  period  which  I  have  long 
foreseen;  I  mean  that  period  which  renders  it 
necessary  for  us  to  determine  whether  we  can  or 
shall  take  the  whole  to  ourselves. 

''  I  could  have  wished  that  our  operations  had 
been  carried  oh  upon  a  plan  of  more'  moderation, 
and  that  we  had  not  been  obliged  to  maintain  any 
other  military  force  than  what  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  and  pursue  our  commercial  ad- 
vantages ;  but  since  our  views  are  extaided,  and 
since  commerce  alone  is  not  the  whole  of  the  Com- 
pany's support,  we  must  go  forward ;  to  retract  is 
impossible/* 

Similar  sentiments  were  afterwards  expressed  by 

•  These  sentiments  of  Lord  Clive  on  the  progress  of  our 
arms  in  India,  and  the  ambitious  projects  to  which  success  had 
given  birth,  are  vividly  expressed  in  a  letter  to  a  gentleman 
high  in  the  Direction,  written  immediately  after  his  landing  in 
India. 
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Lord  Give  and  his  council^  in  a  letter*  to  the 
court  of  directors. 

"  The  time  now  approaches,**  they  observe, 
''  when  we  may  be  able  to  determme  with  some 
degree  of  certainty,  whether  our  remaining  as 
merchants,  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction,  encroach* 
ments,  and  insults  of  the  country  government,  or 
the  supporting  your  privileges  and  professions  by 
the  sword,  are  likely  to  prove  most  beneficial  to 
the  Company.  Whatever  may  be  the  consequence, 
certain  it  is,  that  after  having  once  begun,  and 
proceeded  to  such  lengths,  we  have  been  forced 
to  go  on  from  step  to  step,  until  your  whole  pos- 
sessions were  put  to  the  risk  by  every  revolution 
effected,  and  every  battle  fought.*' 

Lord  CKve,  though  satisfied  that  we  werie  pro- 
pelled in  our  career  of  empire  by  causes  which 
were  unavoidable,  wisely  endeavoured,  by  every 
effort,  to  render  that  progress  slow  and  gradual. 
He  tried  to  reconcile,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the 
princes  and  natives  of  India  to  the  dominion  of 
strangers,  by  making  every  sacrifice  to  their  habits, 
prejudices,  and  feelings,  that  could  be  made,  with- 
out abandoning  that  power  which  had  now  become 
necessary  to  our  existence. 

The  system  of  rule  he  established  had  too  many 
serious  defects  to  be  permanent,  but  it  displays 
in  every  part  the  mind  of  a  great  practical  states- 
man, who  suited  his  work  to  his  materials,  and 

*  SOth  September,  1765. 
Vol.  ir.  C 
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wbo,  while  he  accommodated  himself  to  eincum- 
stances  which  he  could  not  control^  was  content 
to  be  reproached  with  having  done  too  little^  rather 
than  haz^d  th^  benefits  he  had  secured  by  at- 
tempting too  much. 

The  difficultie?  he  had  to  eacous^Lter  were  ren- 
dered greater  by  his  want  of  instruments.  There 
were  some  individuab  of  distinguished  talent^  bat 
nothing  could  be  more  defective  th^in  tbe  general 
condition  of  every  branch  pf  tbje  civil  and  military 
service  at  this  period.  While  he  laboured  to 
refprqi  these^  he  endeavoured' to  rouse  the  Com- 
pany's government  in  £uglan4  to  a  proper  sense  of 
the  extraordinary  .change  that  had  taken  place  in 
their  afiairs. 

*^  Circumstances'^  are  now  widely  different^''  he 
observes^  ^^  from  what  they  were  a  few  years  since, 
when  yop  confined  your  whole  attention  to  com* 
merce^  and  w^e  happy  in  being  able  to  complete 
your  investments  without  insult  or  ei^action  iram 
the  country  goveri^ments.  You  are  now  become 
the  sovereigns  of  a  rich  and  potent  kingdom; 
your  success  is  beheld  with  jealousy  by  the  odier 
European  nations^  who  maintain  settlemaits  in 
India ;  and  your  interests  are  so  extended,  so  (X>m- 
plicated,  and  so  connected  with  thos^  of  the  several 
surrounding  powers,  as  to  form  a  nice  and  difficult 
system  of  politics."* 

Lord  Clive^  in  the  saaue  letter,  after  takiAg  a 

*  Letter  to  Court  of  Directors,  aOih  Sept.  1765. 
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ciMi^refaeitBi^e.view  of  tbe  conditicm  of  the  Com- 
pany's affiiirs  in  IncUa^  and  referriag  to  those 
ffidingi  and  seatimeiits  whidi  recent  eyenta  had 
produced  among  the  native  princas^obs^rvfis,  ^^  The 
princes  of  Hindustan  will  not  readily  imagine  ns 
capable  of  moderation,  nor  can  we  expect  they 
will  ever  be  attached  to  ns  by  any  other  mo^ve 
than  lear^  Meer  Jafiier,  Cossim  Aii,  and  the 
{lahob  of  Arcot  (the  best  Mnssnhnan  I  ever 
Imev),  have  afforded  initances  sufficient  q(  their 
indtnation  to  throw  o€  the  English  superiority* 
No  opportunity  will  ever  be  neglected  that  seems 
to  layoiir  an  attempt  to  extirpate  us^  though  the 
eossequencea,  while  we  keep  onr  army  *  complete^ 
most  be  fatal  to  iheipselves  " 

We  find  in  a  latter,  before^  noticed^  nearly  similar 
dbaenntiona*:-^ 

^  Tba  vciy  Nabobs,^'  he  remarks,  ^^  whom  we 
support,  would  be  either  covetous  of  our  posses* 
akms,  or  Jealous  of  our  power.  Ambition,  fear, 
aivarice,  would. be  daily  watching  to  destnoy  us. 
A  victory  would  be  but  a  temporary  relief  to  us ; 
Cor  the  dethroning  of  the  first  Nabob  would  be 

*  **  Feaee/'  Lord  CKta  observes,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  6.  Law, 
dated  aath  Deeember^  I7S8,  ^'is  tlie  moet  valuable  of  aU 
bleaeii^,  bat  it  must  be  made  sword  in  band  in  this  countrj^ 
if  we  mean  to  preserve  our  present  possession^.  There  is  no 
alternative ;  either  everything  in  India  must  be  reduced  tp  their 
first  pHnciples,  or  such  a  standing  force  Icept  up  as  may  oblige 
the  Mussuhnen  literally  to  ei;ecute  tbair  treetiet." — CUveMSS, 

C  2 
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followed  by  the  setting  up  of  another,  who,  from' 
the  same  principles,  would,  when  his  treasiure  ad- 
mitted of '  his  keeping  up  an  army,  pursue  the 
very  path  of  his  predecessor.  We  must,  indeed, 
become  Nabobs  ourselves,  in  fact  if  not  in  name; 
perhaps  totally  so,  without  disguise."*   .     .  j 

.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  history  of  India, 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  without  subscribing  to  the 
truth  of  every  word  here  written.  Events  have 
vmfied  all  Lord  Clivers  predictions.  These  were 
made  from  a  correct  knowledge  of  human  nature,* 
combined  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  wi^  the 
feelingB>  sentiments,  and  passions  of  the  princes  of 
India,  and  of  the  construction  of  Asiatic  society  and 
governments.  His  opinions,  however, .  obtained 
little  att^tion  frofai  men  of  whom  a  great  part 
valued  India  only  as  it  contributed  to  their  own 
profit  and  that  of  their  friends,  or  to  the  loss  or 
increase  of  party  influence. 

Lord  Clive,  in  his  cdebrated  speech  in  the  Houae 
of  Commons,  in  1773,  adverting  to  the  extent  of 
the  dominion  which  the  English  possessed  when 
he  left  India,  and  of  the  light  in  which  it  had  been 
viewed  by  the  administration,  observes  * ;  ^'the  Com- 
pany acquired  an  empire  more  extensive  than  any 
kingdom  in  Europe,  France,  and  Russia  excepted. 
They  had  acquired  a  revenue  of  four  millions  ster- 
ling, and  a  trade  in  proportion. 

^^  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  such  an  object 

*  Vide  Parliamentary  Debates. 
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would  have  inertted  the  most  serious  attention  of 
administration ;  that  in  concert  with  the  court  of 
directors  they  would  have  considered  the  nature  of 
the  Company's  charter^  and  have  adopted  a  plan 
adequate  to  such  possessions.  Did  they  take  it 
into  consideration  ?  No^  they  did  not.  They 
treated  it  rather  as  a  South  Sea  bubble,  than  as  any- 
thing solid  and  substantial ;  they  thought  of  nothing 
but  the  present  time^  regardless  of  the  future :  they 
said^  let  us  get  ^at  we  can  to-day,  let  to-morrow 
take  care  of  itself:  they  thought  of  notibing  but 
the  immediate  division  of  the  loaves  and  fishes; 
nay,  so  anxious  were  they  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
some  immediate  advantage,  that  they  actually  went 
so  fiu*  as  to  influence  a  parcel  of  temporary  proprie- 
tors to  bully  the  directors  into  their  terms.  It  was 
their  duty  to  have  called  upon  the  directors  tor  a 
plan  ;  and  if  a  plan,  in  consequence,  had  not  been 
laid  before  them,  it  would  then  have  become  their 
duty,  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  parliament,  to 
have  formed  one  themselves.  If  administration  had 
done  their  duty,  we  should  not  now  have  heard  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  intimating  the  necessity  of 
parliamentary  interposition  to  save  our  possessions 
in  India  from  impending  ruin." 

It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  with  such 
sentiments  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Company,  Lord  Clive  became  a  strenuous  advo- 
cate for  parliamentary  interference  in  the  gofrenh 
pient  of  India.    ^'  If  salvation  can  come  to  the 
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Company,  it  mnst  come  through  this  house  V*^  were 
his  emphatic  words  fthen  opposing  a  petition  irhich 
the  directors  had  ptescnted,  praying  against  a  hill 
#hich  went  to  the  Hmrtation  of  their  power. 

Great  efforts  were  made  at  the  period  in  which 
he  lired  to  detract  from  the  opinions  and  anthority 
of  Lord  Clive ;  and  more  recent  writers,  when  re- 
ferring to  the  various  luminous  records  which  he 
has  left  to  illustrate  the  early  hiartory  and  govern- 
ment of  British.  India,  appear  efther  to  have  given 
undue  weight  to  the  testimony  of  his  enemies,  or  to 
hkve  been  incapable  of  appreciating  the  motives 
and  views  of  this  great  statesman :  but  his  character, 
as  it  tends  to  increase  or  £minish  the  value  of  his 
opinions,  is  too  intimately  connected  with  the 
lamination  of  the  progress  of  our  political  power 
to  be  passed  over  in  isilenee. 

The  early  part  of  Lotd  Clivers  career  meets  from 
all  parties  with  unqualified  pruise.  It  is,  however, 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  even  during  that  pe- 
riod he  cEsplayed  no  qualfties  but  those  of  a  soldief : 
he  evinced,  from  his  first  efforts  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, the  most  complete  knowledge  of  the  liatives 
of  India.  He  viewed,  tHth  a  Hberal  and  humane 
spirit,  their  weakness  and  prefuffices ;  he  addressed 
Himself  to  all  thefr  higher  qualities;  and,  by 
granting  them  his  confidence,  gained  as  much  ad- 
miration in  the  performance  of  his  political  and 
civil  duties  as  by  his  heroic  achieven&ents. 

♦  Letter  from  Lord  Clive  to  Mr.  Grenville. 
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The  revolution  and  changes  Tfrhich  Lord  Clive 
effected  in  Bengal  opened  a  new  scene  to  his  aln- 
bftion,  and  raised  him  to  great  and  suddeii  i^t^ealth. 

In  accotdan6e  with  the  usages  of  the  Com- 
paby^S  service  in  India,  af  that  period,  he  received 
presents,  as  cotiuriander-in-chief,  to  a  very  large 
asbount.  His  acceptance  of  this  reward  (as  it  was 
termed)  of  his  labours  and  success  was  •  6j)en  and 
avowed ;  and,  though  subsequently  tnade  tlie  subject 
of  a  charge  against  him,  we  do  not  find  that  at  the 
ihae  any  one  arraigned  either  the  amount  of  the 
AoUfttion  or  the  principle  of  receiving  it.  The  fact 
Was,  that,  at  this  epoch  of  our  Indian  government, 
the  public  officers  of  the  Company  had  very  limited 
sakties.  Their  perqnisites  and  advantages,  When 
employed  on  civil,  military,  or  political  stations, 
appear  to  have  been  such  as  had  been  enjoyed  by 
native  functionaries  performing  the  duties  to  which 
they,  in  times  of  conquest  and  revolution,  had  suc- 

*  In  Lord  Clive's  letter  of  the  21st  of  August,  1757,  to 
Mr.  Mabbot,  one  of  the  directors,  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
revolution  he  had  effected,  he  adds — "  I  huve  the  pleasure  to 
acquaint  you,  that  the  greatest  success  at  Golconda  could  not 
liave  equalled  the  present  one  for  advantages,  either  to  the 
Company  or  myself.  Indeed,''  he  concludes, ''  there  is  nothing 
but  the  good  of  the  service  can  induce  me  to  stay  in  this  un« 
healthy  climate."  In  all  his  letters  to  his  attorneys,*  to  his 
friends  and  relatives,  we  find  the  amount  of  this  donation  repre- 
sented as  great ;  and  he  distinctly  states  in  one  letter,  that  he 
had  no  desire  whatever  to  conceal  the  Nabob's  liberality,  which 
he  evidently  thought  was  as  honourable  to  that  prince  as  to 
)iim8elf. 
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ceeded.  These,  on  ordinary  occasions,  were  derived 
from  a  per  centage  on  particular  branches  of  reve* 
nue,  privileges  of  trade,  or  presents  from  inferiors, 
and  were  always  considerable:  but  when  such 
events  occurred  as  negotiating  a  peace*,  or  re- 
placing a  monarch  upon  a  throne,  the  money,  gifts^ 
and  territorial  grants  to  the  chief  instnunents  of 
such  changes,  were  limited  only  by  the  moderation 
of  one  party  and  the  ability  of  the  other. 

When  the  alarm  of  the  Indian  government  in 
England  led  to  Lord  Clive's  second  appointment 
to  Bengal,  eight  years  after  he  had  returned  home 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  noble  fortune  which  he 
had  acquired,  every  arrangement  made,  and  every 
act  during  his  short  administration,  showed  a  mind 

*  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  mode  of  paying  those  con- 
cerned in  such  great  transactions  is  afforded  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  concluded  by  Lord  Cornwaliii  in 
1798.  Thirty  lacs  of  rupees  were  demanded  and  given,  as 
Durbar  Khwrutch^  or  Durbar  expenses,  avowedly  to  be  distri- 
buted amongst  the  officers  concerned  in  settling  the  treaty. 
Lord  Comwallisy  it  may  be  observed,  obtained  no  share  of  this 
money;  but  it  may. be  answered,  that,  while  a  oomnu^er 
in  Lord  Clive's  situation  had  not  8000/.  per  annum  of  direct 
salary,  and  could  cherish  no  expectation  of  pecuniary  reward  in 
England,  Lord  Comwallis  had  80,000/.  per  annum,  besides  a 
doation  of  100,000/.  from  the  government  he  so  honourably 
served. 

The  opposite  principle,  now  established  for  the  reward  of 
services,  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  It  is  alluded  to  here,  to 
guard  against  opinions  which  we  are  too  apt  to  form  of  the 
superior  virtue  of  our  own  times,  grounded,  as  that  is  in  the 
present  instance,  upon  a  totally  different  state  of  circumstance^. 
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as  superior  to  the  sordid  *  influence  of  self-interest^ 
or  personal  considerations,  as  it  was  above  the  dic- 
tates of  fear. 

His  knowledge  of  the  true  source  of  those 
growing  evils  and  dangers  which,  at  this  period, 
shook  to  its  foundation  our  unsettled  power  in 
India,  led  him  to  propose  a  plan  (which  was  carried 
into  execution)  for  binding  himself,  his  successors, 
and  all  the  oflicers  of  the  Company's  civil  and  mili- 
tary government  by  oaths  and  covenants,  not  to 
derive  emoluments  from  any  sources  except  those 
fixed  for  their  remuneration. 

The  condition  of  the  public  service,  when  Lord 
Clive  arrived  at  Calcutta,  is  described  in  his  letter 

*  Lord  Clive,  in  his  letter  to  the  committee,  dated  7th  May, 
1765,  when  he  took  charge  for  the  second  time  of  the  govern- 
ment  of  Bengal,  observes : — 

^^  I  shall  now  repeat  what  yon  have  often  heard  me  declare, 
thai  I  totally  disclaim  any  emolument  to  myself;  I  will  not  add 
to  my  fortune  one  single  rupee  by  the  opportunities  I  might 
have  as  Governor. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  be  assured,  that  every  advantage  to 
others,  consiBtent  with  my  idea  of  the  Company's  honour  and 
interest,  shall  be  promoted  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  here, 
and  my  influence  at  home.'* 

This  pledge  was  faithfully  kept,  for  he  returned  to  England 
five  thousand  pounds  poorer  than  he  left  it.  Of  his  great 
liberality  many  instances  might  be  adduced,  amongst  which 
none  is  more  prominent  than  his  willingness,  and,  indeed, 
desire,  to  give  up  part  of  his  received  donation  at  the  elevation 
of  Meer  Jai&er,  to  make  up  the  share  to  which  he  deemed 
Admiral  Watson  so  justly  entitled.  To  such  an  arrangement, 
Jiowever,  the  members  of  the  committee  refused  their  assent. 
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to  the  court  Of  directors  so  often  quoted.  In  this 
he  gives  a  forcible  picture  of  the  general  demorali- 
zation of  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Com-^ 
pany,  and  of  the  speedy  min  that  mttet  res[ult  from 
a  Continuance  of  that  laxity,  insubordination^luxury^ 
and  rapacity  which  pervaded  every  branch  of  the 
administration,  and  influenced  the  conduct  of 
almost  every  agent  employed. 

The  situation  in  which  hef  was  placed  by  this 
state  of  affiiirs  when  he  arrived  in  India  is  eloquently 
described  in  hii^  speech  in  the  House  of  Connnons  *. 

^*  Three  paths/'  he  says,  ^  were  before  me,— -one 
was  strewed  with  abundance  6f  fair  advantages — 
I  might  have  put  myself  at  the  head  of  the  govem- 
m^it  as  I  found  it — I  might  have  encouraged  the 
fesolutioti  which  the  gentlemen  had  taken^  not  to 
execute  the  new  covenants,  which  pifobibked  the 
receipt  of  presents ;  aCnd  although  I  had  ejE^cuted 
the  covenants  myself,  I  might  have  contrived  to 
have  returned  to  England  with  an  immense  fortune, 
infamously  added  to  the  one  before  honourably 
obtained :  such  an  increase  ef  wealth  might  have 
added  to  tny  Weight  in  this  country,  but  it  woidd 
not  have  added  to  my  peace  of  mind;  because  all 
men  of  honour  and  sentiments  would  have  justly 
condemned  me. 

^^  Finding  my  {]^ower9  tbas  dispoted,  I  mighty  in 
despair,  have  given  up  the  commonwealth,  and 
have  left  Bengal,  without  making  any  effort  to  save 

♦  aoth  March,  1767. 
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it— such  a  conduct  would  have  been  deemed  the 
effect  of  folly  and  cowardice. 

^The  third  path  ^a»  intricate:  dangers  and 
difficulties  wete  on  creiy  adde,  but  I  resolved  to 
pursue  it.  In  Aort,  I  was  determined  to  do  my 
duty  to  the?  public,  although  I  should  inctil'  the 
odium  of  the  whole  settlement.  The  welfare  of 
the  Company  required  a  rigorous  exertion,  and  I 
took  the  resolution  of  cleansing  the  Augean  stable. 
It  was  that  conduct  which  has  occasioned  the  pub^ 
Kc  papers  fo  teem  with  scurrility  and  abuse  against 
me,  ever  since  my  return  to  England.  It  was  that 
conduct  which  occasioned  these  charges;  k  was 
fhat  conduct  which  enables  me  now  to  lay  my 
hand  upon  my  heart,  and  most  solemnly  to  declare 
to  this  house,  to  the  gaUery,  and  ta  ther  world  at 
large,  that  I  never,  in  a  single  instance,  lost  sight 
of  what  I  thought  the  honour  and  true  Interest  of 
my  country  and  the  Company ;  that  I  was  nevef 
guilty  of  any  acts  of  violence  or  oppressi6n,  unless 
the  brinrgilig  offenders  to  justice  can  be  deemed  so ; 
that  as  to  extortion,  such  an  idea  never  entered 
into  my  mind;  that  I  did  not  suffer  those  undet 
me  to  commit  any  acts  of  violence,  oppression, 
or  extortion;  that  my  influence  was  never  em- 
ployed for  the  advantage  of  any  man,  contrary  <o 
the  strictest  prinrfpfes  of  honour  and  justice;  and 
that  so  far  from  leaping  any  benefit  myself  from 
fhe  expedition,  I  returned  to  England  many  thou- 
sand poimds  out  of  pocket.** 

Lord  CKve  justly  attributes  the  virulent  attack 
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whidbi  was  made  upon  his  character,  and  the  at<* 
tempt,  with  which  it  was  associated,  to  deprive 
him  of  his  fortune  as  well  as  his  fiune,  to  that  host 
of  enemies  which  his  conduct  on  this  memorable 
occasion  had  raised  against  him,  all  whom  he 
had  dismissed  or  superseded,  and  the  list  was  nume- 
rous, and  contained  high  names,  both  civil  and 
military.  All  whom  he  had  checked  in  their  csr 
reer  of  plunder,  or  had  cro9sed  in  their  path  of 
ambition,  combined  against  him;  and,  through 
the  means  of  their  fortune,  their  ability,  their  ad- 
vocates, their  friends,  and  their  relations,  diey 
sought  his  ruin.  He  was  described  as  a  fnan 
wallowing  in  wealth  gained  by  undue  means,  who 
had  turned  upon  those  who  were  pursuing  the 
same  road  to  fortune,  and  who  desired,  by  inform- 
ing against  them,  and  by  using  the  power  vested  in 
him  for  their  punishment,  to  raise  his  character  for 
honour  and  disinterestedness.  His  talents,  both  as 
a  soldier  and  a  statesman,^  were  questioned,  and  his 
success  was  ascribed  to  those  he  had  employed, 
to  the  weakness  of  the  enemies  he  [had  conquered, 
and  to  a  concurrence  of  fortuitous  events. 

The  acquisition  of  great  dominion  by  the  Com- 
pany in  India  had  been  so  sudden,  that  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  the  minds  of  those  who  directed 
their  affairs  in  England  did  not  keep  pace  with  it. 
They  clung  to  their  commercial  views,  and  looked 
with  apprehensions  at  political  power,  one  of  the 
earliest  results  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  control 
over  their  servants;  while  the  latter,  in  their  in- 
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trigues  and  straggles  against  each  other,  sought,  as 
their  only  means  to  avert  supercession,  or  obtain 
advancement,  the  support  of  friends  in  England. 
From  such  causes,  the  public  interests,  even  when 
ccmiprehended,  were  often  compromised,  to  raise  or 
to  depress  individuals.  The  most  extraordinary  of  all 
the  measures  to  which  these  combined  motives 
gave  birth  was,  the  nomination,  in  the  year  1757, 
of  what  has  been  termed  a  rotation  government 
for  Bengal,  in  which  four  of  their  civil  servants 
were  appointed  by  the  Directors  to  succeed  each 
other  every  three  months;  and  what  rendered  it 
more  remarkable  was,  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
Clive  from  this  favoured  list  of  periodical  rulers. 
The  changes  which  had  taken  place,  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  this  measure,  rendered  its  execution  im-* 
possible,  without  the  most  serious  hazard  to  the 
public  interests.  Impressed  with  this  feeling,  the 
four  gaitlemen  who  had  been  nominated  governors 
(acting  in  a  spirit  of  disinterestedness  which  does 
them  high  honour),  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
members  of  the  committee*  at  Bengal,  unanimously 
solicited  Colonel  CUve  to  take  charge  of  the  admi- 
nirtration.  He  complied  with  their  request,  and 
their  resignation  in  his  favour  proved  an  antijcipa- 
tion  of  the  resolution  which  the  court  of  directors 
came  to  on  hearing  of  the  victory  of  Plassey. 
Lord    Clive's    second    appointment    to    India, 

*  Vide  letter  from  the  Committee  to  Colonel  Clire,  in  the 
Parliahienlary  Report. 
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though  called  for  by  the  proprietors  and  the  public^ 
was  ^rmly  opposed  by  a  leoosidemble  party  in  the 
Pirectio^ ;  and  his  enemies  in  that  body^  recruit- 
ing their  stri^»gdi  ftom  bH  whom  he  had  disgp»(eed 
or  piMMshed,  subsequently  obtained  a  m^ority. 
Neither  tbeir  eflibrts,  however/ nor  the  etmihm^ 
talent  which  waa  arrayed  agaiust  him  in  Parlia* 
men%  eould  dfuiut  bis  courage,  and  he  de&^ded  bi9 
own  character  with  a  Baa)3kliness  and  eloqite^ce  that 
gave  him  a  coinplete  triumph  over  all  his  Qppo* 
uents. 

The  chaituQti$r  off  Lo^rd  Clive  i^  associated  with 
the  rise  oi  Qur  pow§ar  in  ludta^  atid  in  tbatyjew 
meiftts  much  of  our  attention*  Whether  we  qon* 
sider  his  military  or  political  career ;  the  know- 
ledge he  displayed  of  the  natiyes  of  India,  their 
indtitutious,  and  gbvenunoat^  his  effi>rts  to  ixitato^ 
duce  order  and  principle  into  what  was  shapeless 
and  without  systmn ;  the  promptness  and  courage 
with  which  he  quelled  a  mutinous  and  insubor* 
dinate  spirit  in  the  military  and  civil  officeei  of 
government ;  his  use  of  victory ;  the  efforts  be  inade 
and  recommended  to  eoHsoUdate  the  strength,  and 
to  improve  the  administration  of  our  empire  in  die 
East;  we  are  equally  astonished  at  the  extnaordi^ 
nary  extent  of  his  powea-s  of  mind.  Nevertheless, 
no  man  was  ever  niore  violently  assailed  and 
calumniated  by  his  cotemporaries.  When  events, 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  disappointed  those 
hopes  which  his  successes  had  rais^  his  opponents 
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took  ackantage  of  the  dbwge  in  tbe  pafaUc  mini 
to  jtegamch  him  wfl^  re$iiks  wbioh  w^e  chiefly  to 
he  OttfihnteA  to  tbdr  owb  factioiiB  and  mJisBiaiiag^T 
m^t.  T^  prejudices  excited  by  tkeir  efforts  h»v« 
been  eoRtinaed  by  orators  mA  authors,  who,  treat- 
jag  Imdiaa  sijibjiscts  without  refer^aep  to  those 
local  ciicumstances  and  considerations  which  peciii^ 
Msifly  embarrass  them,  have  pk»used  and  satisfied 
g^^ocral  and  uninformed  men,  by  red^cing  the  most 
complex  points  of  policy  to  an  easy  abstract  ques* 
tion.  The  necessity  mider  which  those  who  ex* 
ercise  power  in  India.4ct,  the  comparative  d^gers 
they  have  to  ^iconnter  or  avoid,  the  means  they 
have  of  executing  one  plav^ .  or  the  wsuat  of  mean* 
fyt  another,  th^  feelings  and  character  of  princes, 
loid  of  na4pn8,  whidi  they  .may  flatty  or  offend, 
ai^  to  such  persons  matters  of  little  conse- 
quence. Their  conclusions  are  drawn  from  simpler 
sources,  and  they  reject,  as  prejudiced  fmd  polluted, 
that  miQi^te  information  and  local  experience, 
whM^,  if.  admitted,  might  destroy  their  favourite 
^e^mes,  or  cas(  a  doubt  upon  the  vahdity  of  those 
fixed  rules  and  principles  by  which  they  consider 
that  the  wisdom  of  every  measure  ought  to  be  tried 
and  decided* 

With  these  persons  the  scene  of  Indism  warfare 
and  policy  is  degraded  to  a  low  level,  and  the 
actors  reduced  to  insignificance,  when  compared 
with  those  who  appear  upon  the  stage  in  the  west- 
em  hemisphere.     Nothing  in  India,  if  we  refer  to 
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such  authorities^  is  upon  a  great  scale,  except  the 
errors  and  crimes  of  British  rulers^  to  the  actions 
of  all  of  whom  they  apply  a  standard  framed  for  a 
wholly  diflferent  state  of  society  and  government. 
According  to  such  self-constituted  judges^  the  claim 
of  Lord  Clive  to  the  admiration  of  posterity  is  very 
equivocal.  But  his  fame  will  rise^  the  more  the 
particulars  *  of  his  eventful  life  are  made  known. 
These  will  prove  that  his  qualities  as  a  statesman 
almost  surpassed  those  he  displayed  as  a  military 
comniander. 

In  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Clive  to  those  to 
whom  he  left  the  government^  when  impaired 
health  compelled  him  to  return  to  England,  he 
evinced  great  apprehe^sion  of  the  danger  to  which 
the  empire  would  be  exposed  by  the  revival  of  that 
spirit  of  corruption  and  insubordination  which  he 
had  with  so  much  difficulty  subdued. 

"  It  has  been  too  much  the  fcustom,**  he  ob- 
serves, "  in  this  government  to  make  orders  and 
regulations,  and  thence  to  suppose  the  business 
done.  To  what  end  and  purpose  are  they  made,  if 
they  be  not  promulgated  and  enforced  ?    No  regu- 

*  The  author  has  stated  in  the  preface  his  obligations  to 
Lord  Powis,  who  has  gfiven  him  free  access  to  all  the  letters 
and  papers  of  his  father,  the  late  Lord  Miye*  These  are  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  them  very  interesting ;  they  will  furnish 
excellent  materials  for  a  memoir,  that  will  alike  serve  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  that  great  man,  and  the  rise  of  the 
British  power  in  India. 
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lation   can  be  carried  into  execution^   no   order 
obeyed,  if  you  do  not  make  rigorous  examples 
of  the  disobedient.      Upon  this  point  X  rest  the 
welfare  of  the  Company  in  Bengal.    The  servants 
are  now  brought  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty ; 
if  you  slacken  the  reins  of  government,  affairs 
wiU  soon  revert  to  their  former  channel ;  anarchy 
an4  corruption  will  again  prevail,  and,  elate  with 
ft  new  victory,  be  too  headstrong  for  any  future 
efforts  of  government.     Recall  to  your  memories 
the  many  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  the 
civil  and  military  departments  to  overcome  our 
authority,  and  to  set  up  a  kind  of  independency 
against  the  court  of  directors.    Reflect  also  on  the 
resolute  measures  we    have  pursued,    and  their 
wholesome  effects.    Disobedience  to  legal  power 
is  the  first  step  of  sedition ;  and  palliative  measures 
effc^  no  cure.    Every  tender  compliance,   every 
condescension  on  your  parts  will  only  encourage 
more  flagrant  attacks,  which  will  daily  increase  in 
strength,  and  be  at  last  in  vain  resisted.     Much 
trf  omr  time    bas   been   employed  in   correcting 
abuses.    The  important  work  has  been  prosecuted 
with  z^,  diligence,  and  disinterestedness,  and  we 
liave  had  the  happiness  to  see  our  labours  crowned 
with  success*     I   leave  the  country  in  peace.     I 
leave  the   civil   and  military  departments   under 
discipline  and  suboi^dlnation  :  it  is  incumbent  upon 
you  to  keep  them  so.     You  have  power,  you  have 
abilities,   you  have  integrity:   let  it  not  be  said 
Vol.  II.,  D 
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that  ycm  are  deficient  ia  resolution.  I  tepest  thai 
7€^  must  not  fail  to  exact  the  most  implicit  obedi- 
edee  to  yom  orders.  Dismiss  or  sui^end  from 
the  Bervicg  any  man  who  shall  dare  to  disputs 
yoor  authbrity. 

'^  If  you  deviate  from  the  principles  ttfloa  which 
we  have  hitherto  acted^  and  npon  which  yon  are 
€X>nscioas  you  ought  to  ptoceedt  or  if  you  do  hot 
make  a  proper  use  of  that  power  with  which  you 
^e  inyestedj  I  shall  hold  myself  acquitted^  as  I  do 
now  protest  againgt  the  Consequences.** 

Such  was  the  parting  adyice  which  Lord  CUto 
gave  to  his  former  colleagues;  but  the  task  of 
reform  which  he  had  commenced  could  have  been 
conipleted  by  his  own  coinmanding  talenta  aIone> 
aided  by  the  impression  of  his  high  pertooal  cha^ 
racter.  It  was  far  too  great  for  the  strength  of 
those  on  whom  it  devolved. 

The  chacileter  of  Mrw  Vcrelst  leaves  no  doubt 
of  his  disposition  to  pursue  the  path  traeed  out  to 
him;  but  he  appears  to  hare  been  too  lenient,  add 
to  have  early  relaxed  from  that  spirit  of  unyidding 
authority  which  Lord  Clive  had  so  forcibly  in* 
enleated.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  oar  afiy  person  coidd  have  long  resisted 
the- desire 'lirlHch  the  proprietors  of  East-India 
«tddc  evinced  at  this  period  to  control  and  para- 
lyze the  power  of  the  local  administration  in  India. 
Disappointment  in  their  hopes  of  increased  divid- 
jends^  a  wish  to :  promote  individuals,  feehngs  of 
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resentment  for  injuriea  real  or  supposed  to  their 
friends  and  relations^  combined  to  render  the  general 
ooolt  at  this  period  aa  arena  of  discord  and  yio-* 
lence^  in  which  different  intefesttf  alternately  ]^^ 
yaited^  till  the  majority  agreed  in  the  expedient 
of  ai^ointing  three  officen  as  snpervitorsy  who 
were  to  |Mroeeed  to  India  with  powers  ei{«id  to 
those  eitettised  by  the  government  ftt  bdnt%  and 
frcttn  whose  knowledge,  yirtnei  and  moderation^ 
the  greatest  benefits  were  expected. 

Sgbm  olijections  were  raised  to  this  meaKtte. 
They  Were^  however^  dYerruM^  And  the  super-, 
tiaots  left  England^  But  the  v^sriel  in  which  thef 
sailed  perished  at  sea,  and  thiit  event  put  Atk  eftd 
to  a  plitn  which,  notwithstanding  the  high  qulditidi 
of  the  indiridnals*  selected  for  its  ^aecntiouy  w^a 
not  likdy  to  realise  the  sanguine  Anticipatious  oC 
those  by  whom  it  was  adopted. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  defimtive  treaty  of  Pari^# 
hi.I763^  ah  article  was  introduced  to  termidate  the 
disputes,  and  to  define  the  rights  of  the  two  natiotfa 
in  India. 

By  this  article,  Mahomed  Ali  Khan  was  adkno^* 
ledged  as  lawful  nabob  of  tfaeCamatic,  and  Salabut 
Jvng^  as  Snbahdar  of  the  Decfcan.  The  former  was 
the  ally  of  the  English^  the  latter  that  of  the 
French.  Nothing  could  be  more  incongruous  or 
more  liable  to  ertor  than  this  mixture  of  European 
with  Indiao  diplomacy.    The  recognition  of  their 

*  ifr«  ViwitMrtf  Mr.  Seraftoii,  SUd  Colonel  Ford. 

D  8 
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ally,  Mahomed  Ali  Khan^  was  sought  hy  the  di« 
rectors^  and  it  was  only  at  the  suggestions  of  Lord 
Clive,  who  took  alarm  at  the  terms  of  the  article, 
that  it  was  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
probably  hare  rendered  it  innoxious,  had  it  not  been 
converted  by  his  Majesty's  ministers  into  a  pretext 
for  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable  and  mischievous 
acts  of  interference  with  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
pany that  is  to  be  found  on  the  page  of  Indian 
history. 

The  pretext  for  investing  Sir  John  Lindsay,  the 
commander  of  his  Majesty's  squadron  in  India,  with 
ftU  powers  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Mahoned 
Ali  Khan,  in  1770,  was,  that  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  having  become  party  to  an  article  of  a 
treaty,  had  a  right,  without  communication  with  the 
directors,  to  take  care  that  the  article  was  properly 
executed.  The  real  fact  was,  that  the  Nabob  of  the 
Cainatic  had  for  some  years  used  every  endeavour 
to  free  himself  from  the  restraints  in  which  he  was 
placed  by  his  engagements  with  the  local  govern- 
ment of  Madras ;  and  the  English  gentlemen  fay 
wtkom  be  was  surrounded,  expecting  their  own  im- 
portaaoe  «ad  fortune  would  increase  with  that  of 
their  patron,  stimulated  his  ambition  to  an  attempt 
to  cast  off  his  dependance  on  the  Company,  through 
ibe  Mtablishment  of  a  direct  conmmnication,  if  not 
an  alliance,  with  the  King  of  England. 

it  is  not  surprising  that  Mahomed  Ali  Khan 
ybouUl  have  been  the  dupe  of  such  advisers.    His 
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object,  the  attainment  of  more  power  and  conse^ 
quence  than  he  enjoyed,  was  fisur  and  legitimate^ 
nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  conduct  of  men,  who^ 
from' a  deaire  to  raise  their  fortunes,  encouraged 
him  to  such  efforts ;  but  where  can  we  look  for  the 
motives,  or  rather  the  apology,  of  those  who,  by  Sir 
John  Lindsay's  appointment,  not  only  gave  their 
countenance  and  support,  but  became  principals  in 
this  attack  upon  the  constituteii  authorities  of  theit 
country !  An  able  historian  has  drawn  a  true  and 
ibrcible  picture  of  this  extraordinary  transaction, 
and  the  subject  has  sufficient  importance,  not  only 
as  a  record  but  as  a  lesson,  to  make  us  insert  th^ 
passage: — 

/'  An  ambassador,  Sir  John  Lindsay,'*  he  ob* 
serres*,  ^^  with  concealed  powers,  was  deputed  in 
the  ostensible  character  of  the  commander  of  a 
frigate,  and  decorated  with  a  ribbon  and  star  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath,  as  a  representative  of  the  sove^ 
reign  of  Great  Britain  to  Mahomed  Ally*  With 
these  dignities  the  ambassador  burst  at  once  upon 
the  governor  and  council,  as  if  by  ambuscade,  and 
became,  from  that  tune,  a  partisan  of  this  foreign 
power,  to  which  he  was  deputed  against  the  dek^ 
gated  government  of  his  own  naticm.'' 

The  proceedings  of  the  royal  envoy  were  all 
directed  to  the  same  point,  that  of  elevating  the 
prince  to  whom  he  was  deputed,  and  depressing,  as 
iar  as  he  had  the  power,  the  local  government. 

♦  Vide  Wilkes^s  Southern  India^  vol.  il,  p.  16. 
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^The  konoRr  he  sought  on  this  occasion,^  the 
directors  remark^  ^^  was  that  of  humbling  the  Com-* 
pany  before  the  throne  of  Mahomed  Ali  Khaa.** 

Those  who  desire  to  be  informed  of  the  extent  ta 
which  this  extraordinary  effort  against  our  own 
power  was  earned  mpit  refer  to  the  pages  oi  the 
Idstorians  who  have  recorded  the  events  of  the 
period*  It  is  mentioned  here  only  to  shew  the  cha> 
racter  of  that  interference  which  his  Majesty's 
miAistws  then  exercised  in  Indian  affairs.  This  it 
is  essential  to  nnderstuid^  for  it  gave  rf^e  to 
struggles  for  patronage  and  power^  the  effects  of 
which  soon  pervaded  evary  part  of  our  eastern 
empire. 

Daring  the  heat  of  this  violept  coUision  of  parties, 
in  177S,  Warren  Hastings  was  nominated  Govemorr 
general.  This  extraordinary  man  has  rec^itly  paid 
the  debt  of  nature.  He  outlived  (in  the  full  poa- 
session  of  idl  the  &cuiti^s  o£  his  rich  mind)  that 
violent  spirit  of  hostility  which  a  combination  of 
causes  had  raised  agakst  him ;  and  towards  die  dbse 
of  a  life  marked  by  singular  events,  he  not  only  was 
honoured  by  his  sovereign,  but  received  an  unex- 
ampled tribute  of  pevspnal*  respect  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  who,  twenty^five  years  hefere^  hmd 
voted  his  impeachment. 

*  In  1814  Mr.  Hastings  was  called  {before  the  Housq  of 
Commons  to  give  his  evidence  on  points  connected  with  the 
renewal  of  the  Company's  privileges.  All  the  members  rose 
as  if  by  oae  impulse  when  he  entered  the  househ 
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The  long  period  Mr.  Hastings  passed  in  India ; 
1^  various  offices  he  had  filled  from  the  commence- 
ment of  )u8  career,  till  he  attained  the  high  station 
of  GoTemor-general ;  his  acquaintance  with  the 
koguages  and  usages  of  ithe  natives  of  that  country, 
added  to  the  high  qualities  of  his  mind,  gave  him 
advantages  without  which  he  c^ould  hardly  have 
saved  the  empire  committed  to  his  charge :  but  he, 
as  veil  as  Lord  Clive,  has  been  harshly  judged  by 
man  who  hare  listened  to  his  enemies  and  accusers, 
smd  who,  when  drawing  their  general  inferences 
6om  particular  facts,  have  given  little,  if  any,  atten- 
tioa  to  tlie  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  the  necessity  under  which  he  acted, 
and  the  obstacles  which  he  had  to  overcome. 

The  act  of  1773  made  the  East  India  Company 
more  d^p^idant  than  before  upon  the  king's  mi- 
Olsten.  Mr.  Hastings  was  nominated  Governor- 
general^  but  in  the  'same  commission  three  gentle- 
men^ were  appointed  to  council,  who  had  learned 
A#  lesions  on  Indian  government  in  England,  and 
whos*  views  were  in  direct  opposition  to  his  upon 
almottt  every  poi&t.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  administration  pfi^sed  into  their  hands  as  the 
nugority  in  ccMUoil,  and  remained  with  them,  till  the 
death  of  General  Claveriug  restored  the  prepon- 
derance to  the  appointed  head  of  the  government. 
The  effect  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  may  be  imagined. 
The  spirit  of  discord  which  prevailed  at  the  council- 

*  General  Clayeringt  Colonel  MonsoDf  and  Mr.  Francis. 
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board  spread  throughout  every  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice^ and  the  nativea  of  India  saw  in  our  divisions 
a  source  of  weakness  from  which  they  argued  our 
downfal. 

The  intentions  of  those  who  created  and  main- 
tained this  evil  might  have  been  pure,  but  they 
possessed  little  knowledge  of  that  tenure  by  which 
we  hold  India,  or  they  would  not  have  hazarded,  a»^ 
they  did,  the  very  existence  of  our  power  by  such 
an  effort  to  limit  and  control  its  local  exercise. 
Mr.  Hastings  has  drawn  a  forcible  picture  of  his 
own  situation.  He  may  be  objected  to  as  an  un- 
fair evidence  in  his  own  case ;  but  this  only  applies 
to  facts  and  [statements ;  general  reflections,  when 
drawn  from  admitted  premises,  and  when  grounded 
on  experience  and  wisdom,  do  not  alter  their  cha- 
racter, because  they  proceed  from  a  partial  quarter. 
On  the  contrary,  we  give  opinions  more  weight, 
when  the  knowledge  of  those  feelings  which  called 
them  forth  does  not  impair  the  impression  of  «their 
truth.  When  describing  the  effect  which  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  government  had  in  obstruct- 
ing reform,  and  perpetuating  abuse,  Mr.  Hastings 
observes,  '^  To  enumerate  every  case  would  be  end- 
less. In  a  word,  while  the  power  of  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  many,  and  the  smaller  the  num- 
ber is,  the  greater  is  the  evil  in  this  case ;  while 
each  hand  holds  an  equal  share  of  it ;  while  the 
members  of  government  retain  their  places  by  suf- 
ferance I  and  the  terrors  of  dismission  and  disgrace 
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are  beld  out  against  them  at  home ;  when  their 
acensers  and  the  expectants  of  their  places  are  the 
judges  of  their  conduct,  and  preparers  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  it  is  to  he  tried ;  when  the  members 
of  the  government  themselves  are  in  disagreement, 
and  that  disagreement  (with  regret  and  shame  I 
suppose  it)  is  excited  by  the  voice  of  authority ; 
when  each  member  stands  in  need  of  support  from 
home,  and  owes  returns  for  the  support  which  he 
receives ;  when  each  claims  an  indulgence  from  the 
others,  and  has  it  in  his  power  to  retaliate  every 
disappointment,  which  may  be  easily  understood, 
but  can  never  be  imputed ;  and  lastly,  when  the 
most  meritorious  conduct  is  denied  its  credit,  and 
even  the  sacrifices  of  interest  are  branded  with 
the  reproach  of  venality ;  from  a  government  so 
constituted, what  reformation  can  be  expected?"* 

After  these  strong  observations  on  the  efiects  of 
an  administrarion  so  constituted  as  that  of  which 
he  was  the  head,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same 
memoir,  he  speculates  on  what  woidd  have  been 
the  result  had  a  different  system  been  adopted. 

•*  If,'*  he  observes,  *^  the  same  act  of  the  legislature 
which  confirmed  me  in  my  station  of  president 
over  the  Company's  settlements  in  Bengal  had  in- 
vested me  with  a  control  as  extensive  as  the  new 
denomination  I  received  by  it  indicated;  if  it  had 
compelled  the  assistance  of  my  associates  in  power, 
instead  of  giving  me  opponents;  if,  instead  of 
creating  new  expectations  which  were  to  be  accom- 
plished by  my  dismission  from  office,  it  had  im- 
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posed  silenee  on  the  interested  clamours  of  fwctiatk, 
and  tanght  the  servants  of  the  Company  to  place 
their  dependance  upon  me,  where  it  constitntionally 
vested ;  if,  when  it  tranisferred  the  real  control  over 
the  Company's  afiaira  from  the  direction  to  the  mL-< 
nisters,  instead  of  extending,  it  had  limited  th» 
claims  of  patronage,  which  every  man  possessing 
influence  himself,  or  connected  with  those  who 
possessed  it,  thought  he  had  a  right  to  exert ;  and 
if  it  had  made  my  continuance  in  office  tp  depend 
upon  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions,  and  the  vigonr 
with  which  they  were  exerted,  instead  of  annexing 
it  to  a  compliance  with  those  claims,  I  should  have 
had  little  occasion,  at  this  period,  to  ckim  the  pab<? 
lie  indnlgaice  for  an  avowal  of  duties  «mdiscbarged. 
But  the  reverse  took  place  in  every  instance.  > 

^^  If  the  interests  of  the  nation,*'  he  continaes, 
^^are  truly  consulted,  a  total  change  in  the  system 
must  take  place;  for  whilst  private  interests  ar0 
allowed  to  stand  in  competition  with^  or  in  opf^osi-? 
tion  to  arrangements  founded  on  the  public  good ; 
whilst  those  who  censure  the  coiocessions  made  to 
them,  in  all  instances  which  have  not  a  reference 
to  themselves  or  to  their  connexions,  stUl  persist  i^ 
recommending  them ;  and  whilst  the  official  exists 
ence,  public  rieputation,  and  private  &me,  of  tht 
members  of  the  government  in  Bengal  are  mainr* 
tained  or  sacrificed  in  proportion  to  the  concessions 
made  or  withheld,  the  interests  of  the  Britirii  na* 
tion  must  in  it  verge  to  a  decline. 

^'  Enough  has  been  said,  to  shew  the  pernicious 
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eongequebees  of  this  flyatem^  whidb  is  publicly  pro* 
scribed^  and  privately  supported;  which  no  man 
dare«  a¥ow^  yet  many  combine  to  maintain.  To 
diaeuas  it  more  minutely  would  be  invidious,  and 
p^faaps  entail  upon  me  resentments^  which^  diough 
I  4o  not  fear,  I  would  wish  to  avoid.  I  have  made 
a  sufficient  sacrifice  te  truth  {  my  successors  in 
affiee  may  peibaps  benefit  by  this  confession.  The 
duties  and  ftmctioHs  of  the  supreme  government  in 
Ittdia  will  nev^  he  weU  discharged^  unless  it  meets 
wkh  the  consideration  due  to  it." 

Mr.  Hastings  Justly  considering  that  our  political 
strength  depended  chieiy  iipon  the  excellence  of 
ewr  interral  administration,  laboured  against  many 
loeal  and  practical  difficulties,  tp  give  it  some  shape 
and  solidity.  He  effected  as  much,  perhaps,  a«  any 
man  could  in  his  situation.  A  board  of  revenue 
was  established  — collectors  appointed  —  regula- 
iimis  published — courts  of  civil  and  criminal  indi- 
catara  were  Instituted,  and  their  powers  defined. 

These  measures  were  a  great  advance  towards 
^e  consolidation  o£  our  pow^.  Lord  Clive,  at  the  , 
period  of  his  rule,  could  go  no  ftirther  than  an  en- 
dea^omr  to  fix  the  principles  of  our  interference 
with  dependant  states,  and  to  lay  down  general 
rales  &r  Ac  management  of  our  own  territories, 
GorreGting,  as  Ar  as  a  very  limited  selection  enabled 
bins,  the  evils  of  a  loose  and  corrupt  system  by  the 
qualities  of  the  individuds  he  employed.  Mr. 
Hastings  took  the  next  step  towards  the  introduc- 
tien  of  a  better  order  of  affairs,  and  all  persons 
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minutely  versed  in  Indian  history,  and  who  under-* 
stand  our  condition  and  that  of  the  natives  of  India 
at  the  epochs  diese  changes  were  made,  must  he 
satisfied  that  those  who  effected  them  did  as  much 
as  was  practicable,  without  incurring  the  most 
serious  hazard  to  the  safety  of  the  state  by  attempt* 
ing  too  precipitate  reforms. 

Mr.  Hastings,  in  a  memoir  which  he  published 
after  his  return  to  England,  has  given  us  a  forcible 
and  vivid  description  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
our  power  in  India.  ^^  The  seed  of  this  wonderful 
production  (he  observes)  was  sown  by  the  hand  of 
calamity.  It  was  nourished  by  fortune,  and  culti* 
vated  and  shaped  (if  I  may  venture  to  change  the 
figure)  by  necessity.  Its  first  existence  was  com* 
mercial;  it  obtained  in  its  growth  the  sudden  ac* 
cession  of  military  strength  and  territprial  dominion 
to  which  its  political  adjunct  was  inevitable.  It  is 
useless  to  inquire  whether  the  Company,  or  the 
nation,  has  derived  any  substantial  benefit  from 
the  change,  since  it  is  impossible  to  retrace  the 
perilous  and  wonderful  paths  by  which  they 
have  attained  their  present  elevation,  and  to 
re-descend  to  the  humble  and  undreaded  character 
of  trading  adventurers.  Perhaps  the  term  of  the 
national  existence  in  India  may  have  become  sus^^ 
ceptible  of  a  shorter  duration  by  it;  but  it  is  that 
state  which  it  must  henceforth  maintain,  and  it 
must,  therefore,  adopt  those  principles  which  are 
necessary  to  its  preservation  in  that  state.** 

No  one  will  doubt  the  truth  of  this  description 
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of  the  rise  and  actual  condition  of  our  Indian 
empire.  In  a  subsequent  passage  in  the  same 
memoir^  Mr.  Haistings,  drawing  his  deductions  from 
personal  experience  of  the  system  by  which  it 
was  then  governed,  makes  the  following  impressive 
observations: — 

^^From  the  vehemence  and  perseverance  with 
wldcb  my  immediate  superiors  laboured  during  the 
course  of  ten  years  to  weaken  my  authority,  to 
destroy  my  influence,  and  to  embarrass  all  my  mefr* 
suies,  at  a  time  when  their  aflairs  required  the  most 
powerful  exertions  to  sustain  them,  which  I  alone, 
by  my  office,  cmild  direct;  and  from  the  great  im- 
portance which  they  have  ascribed  to  points,  some 
of  which  had  no  relation  to  their  interests,  and 
others  were  even  repugnant  to  them;  I  much  fear 
that  it  is  not  understood  as  it  ought  to  be,  how 
i^ear  the  Company's  existence  has,  on  many  occa^ 
sions,  vibrated  to  the  edge  of  perdition,  and  that  it 
has  been,  at  all  times,  suspended  by  a  thread  so 
fine,  that  the  touch  of  chance  might  break,  or  the 
breath  of  opinion  dissolve  it;  and  instantaneous 
wiU  be  its  fell,  whenever  it  shall  happen.  May 
God,  in  his  mercy,  long  avert  it ! 

^^I  affirm,  as  a  point  incontestable,  that  the 
administration  of  the  British  government  in  Ben- 
gal, distant  as  it  is  from  the  reach  of  more  than 
general  instruction  from  the  source  of  its  au- 
thority, and  liable  to  daily  contingencies,  which 
require  both  instant  decision,  and  a  consistency  of 
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system,  cannot  be  ruled  by  a  body  of  men  variable 
in  their  succession^  discordant  in  opinion^  each 
jealous  of  his  colleagues^  and  all  united  in  common 
interest  against  their  ostensible  lea4en  Its  powera 
are  suob#  that^  if  ^ected  by  a  firm  and  steady  handi 
they  may  be  rendered  equal  to  any  given  plan  Of 
operation  i  but  may  prove  the  very  instrmnentd  of  its 
destruction  if  they  are  left  in  the  loose  charge  of 
unconnected  individuals^  whose  interests^  pasnons^ 
or  caprices  may  employ  them  in  mutual  contests^ 
^nd  a  scramble  for  superiority*  «        #        # 

«       .  •         #        .«        #        «        «        #        * 

^^  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  premised 
is^  that  whatevet.  form  of  govemmtot  may  yet  be 
established  for  these  provinces^  whether  its  control 
be  extended  %o  other  presidencies^  or  confined,  to 
its  own  demesnes ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  Goter* 
iior»  or  first  Executive  Member^  should  possess  a 
power  absolute  and  complete,  within  himself^  and 
independent  of  Hctual  control.  Though  the  staM 
of  kingdoms  is  liable  to  dissolution,  from  causes  ni 
mortal  as  those  which  intercept  the  course  of 
human .  Ufe,  atad  though  my  opinion  of  thd  AIb* 
tempers  which  thrfeateoa  that  of  the  British  empifd 
in  Bengal  may  obtain  credit  from  all  who  read  it, 
yet  I  fear  that  few  will  yield  to  its  iso^ression. 
Like  the  stroke  of  deaths  which  every  man  knows 
will  come,  but  no  man  acts  as  if  he  felt  the  con^^ 
viction  which  he  avows  and  thinks  he  feels>  the 
Tery  magnitude  of  the  cat&strc^hd  may>  in  liiis 
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case,  Uunt  the  sense  of  those  to  whom  it  is  visibly 
apparent.** 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  sentiments  recom^ 
mended  by  information  and  experienoe^  and  so 
cflorfbrced  by  truth  and  eloquence^  should  have 
carried  eonriction  even  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  hostile  to  the  writer  i  nor  is  it  to  be  con^ 
sidered  as  the  least  of  the  obligations  which  the 
country  owes  this  great  man^  that  his  advice  point- 
ed ofitt  the  only  sch^ne  of  rule  by  which  we  could 
hope  to  preserve  our  power  in  the  East.  No  one 
ever  better  understood  the  materials  of  which  ^  hat 
vast  fabric  is  CcMostmeted  than  Warren  Hastings^ 
and  no  man  ever  appears  to  have  looked  with  less 
Confidence  to  its  durability;  but  his  opinions  upon 
this  subject  were  expressed  at  a  moment  when*  from 
the  constitutioilal  jealousy  of  the  government  ci' 
England^  he  did  not  anticipate  the  delegation:  of 
ihat  absolute,  but  responsible  authority  to  the 
<}ovemQr«general  which  he  deemed  indispensable, 
not  only  for  the  prosperity^  but  for  the  safety  of 
our  Indian  possessions. 

It  is  not  meant  to  enter  upon  the  merits  of  the 
political  measures  adopted  by  Mr.  Hastings;  these 
were  violently  opposed  by  his  colleagues.  We 
collect  horn  a  minute''''  of  General  Clavering^  Mr. 
Francis^  and  Colonel  Monson,  (which  was  written 
a  short  period  after  their  arrival  in  Indis^)  the 
grounds  on  which  they  acted. 

*  Dated  November  30th,  1779. 
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f'  The  general  principle,**  they  observe,  ^^  on  which 
we  have  acted,  and  which  we  mean  to  make  the 
rule  of  our  future  policy  and  conduct,  is  no  other 
than  that  which  your  authority  and  that  of' the  le- 
gislature have  equally  prescribed  to  us — ^to  main* 
tain  peace  in  India.  The  preservation  of  peace 
necessarily  includes  the  vigorous  defence  of  your 
own  possessions,  with  such  parts  of  the  dominions 
of  your  allies  as  are  guaranteed  by  treaty.  On 
tl'e  other  hand,  it  excludes  every  idea  of  conquest^ 
cither  for  yourselves  or  others.  Adhering  to  this 
bystem,  we  never  can  engage  your  arms  in  any 
offensive  operations  for  the  aggrandizement  of  our 
Indian  state,  at  the  expense  of  another;  much  less 
ro.iiil  we  have  suffered  the  little  states,  which  at 
the  bame  time  formed  your  barrier,  and  looked  up 
to  you  for  protection,  to  be  swallowed  iip  by  the 
great  ones." 

(r  Mr.  Hastings  was  accused  by  his  colleagues  of 
making  unjust  wars,  and  these  accusations  were  sub- 
sequently made  articles  of  parliamentary  impeach- 
ment. This  IS  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  question,  but  while  the  soundness 
and  justice  of  the  opinions  (taking  them  in  their 
general  sense)  given  in  the  minute  that  has  been 
quoted  are  admitted,  none  can  deny  the  truth  and 
wisdom  of  the  principle  which  Mr.  Hastings  states 
as  that  which  governed  his  conduct  on  such  occa- 
sions. It  is  one  applicable  to  all  great  states,  and 
above  all  to  India. 
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"  Though  I  profess,**  he  observes,  *'  the  doctrine 
of  peace,  I  by  no  means  pretend  to  have  follovred 
it  with  so  implicit  a  devotion  as  to  make  sacrifices 
to  it.  I  have  never  yielded  a  substantial  right 
which  I  could  assert,  or  submitted  to  a  wrong 
which  I  could  repel,  with  a  moral  assurance  of 
success,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  either; 
and  I  can  allude  to  instances  in  which  I  should 
have  deemed  it  criminal  not  to  have  hazarded  both 
the  public  safety  and  my  own,  in  a  crisis  of  un- 
common and  adequate  emergency,  or  in  ian  occasion 
of  dangerous  example. 

"  I  have  ever  deemed  it  even  more  unsaf^than 
dishonourable  to  sue  for  peace,  and  more  con« 
sistent  with  the  love  of  p^ce  to  be  the  aggressor 
in  certain  cases,  than  to  see  preparations  of  in- 
tended hostility,  and  wait  for  their  maturity,  and 
for  their  open  effect,  to  repel  it.** 

It  appeared  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  correct  con- 
clusion from  the  general  reasoning  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
or  his  opponents,  with  respect  to  those  principles 
which  would  best  apply  to  our  extended  politicial 
relations  in  India,  or  to  define,  by  any  prescriptive 
line,  the  exact  demarcation  between  acts  of  defen- 
sive and  offensive  policy;  but  the  general  impres- 
sion in  £ngland  was  so  strong,  at  this  period,  re- 
garding the  ambition  of  our  Indian  rulers,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  restraining  their  power  of 
engaging  in  vear  within  the  narrowest  limits,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  voted  resolutions  to  that 

Vol.  If.  E 
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effect;  and  in  the  same  aet  of  the  legislature 
which  appointed  the  Board  of  Control,  and  granted 
the  Govfernor*general  power  adequate  to  his  sove- 
reigti  functions,  a  clause  was  inserted/  declaring, 
"  that  t6  i^tirsue  schemei^  of  conquest  andeittensioti 
•f  doAibioti  in  India^  are  measures  repugnant  td 
the  wish,  the  hotibiir^  and  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain/*  It  was  farther  made  tmlawful,  as  hM 
beea  already  stated,  for  the  supreme  goremment 
to  engage  in  hostilities  with  any  dtate  that  had  not 
eommenced,  or  made  preparations  to  commence^ 
war  upon  them,  or  upon  an  ally  whom  we  were 
botind  by  our  engagements  to  protect,  unless  in 
cases  where  the  previous  sanction  of  the  govern-* 
meat  m  England  had  been  obtained.  The  local 
government  was  also  prohibited  by  this  act  from 
making  any  treaty  guaranteeing  the  possessions  of 
any  native  prince,  except  in  cases  where  each  party 
had  engaged  to  aid  the  English  in  a  war  actually 
commenced,  or  about  to  commence. 

The  spirit  and  object  of  this  law  was  jusrt  aAd 
Wise;  for  the  great  danger  we  have  had  to  en- 
counter from  the  first  was  the  too  rapid  extension 
of  our  empire ;  but  our  success  in  retarding,  if  we 
could  niot  arrest  the  growth  of  our  greatness,  must 
evideatly  depend  on  the  means  we  employed  for 
diis  purpose^  and  the  letter  of  the  aift  in  question 
went  to  fettei^  our  government  in  th6  exercise  of 
the  most  essential  of  these  means.  It  forbade  the 
sieasonable  use  of  that  power  and  influence  which 
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we  possessed^  to  check  combinatiQii  or  to  ccmnter-^ 
act,  while  yet  immature,  the  plans  of  ambitioii;  and 
prescribed  to  a  state  sttuiated  amongst  despotic 
princes^  who  recognised  no  objects  but  conquest 
2ind  power,  a  course  of  poliny  they  could  not  4p«* 
j^reciate,  nor  even  tmderstimd.  These  princes  wet t, 
eonseqnently,  liable  ftom  thei^  igiiorance  and  their 
preaomption  to  mistake  our  motives^  of  aotion>  to 
deem  moderation  and  forbearance  fear  and  weak^ 
ness,  and  under  ihat  ddusioo  to  venture  on  a  course 
of  action  which  precipitated  their  ruin,  and  ren-^ 
dered  our  cautious  and  unwise  policy  productive  of 
those  very  ends  which  it  had  been  framed  to 
avoid. 

The  prec^ng  pages  of  this  Work  have  afforded 
abmidant  proofe  of  this  fact;  and  a  concise  review 
of  more  recent  events  will  bring  it  still  more 
strongly  under  observation. 

Lord  ComwalUs  had  in  his  character  an  union 
of  fiitnness  and  moderation,  which  gave  the  best 
pnmdse  of  preserving  peace  with  th^  native  states, 
had  that  been  possible.  The  aggression  of  TIjipoo 
Sultaun,  however,  forced  him  into  a  war.  Success 
led  to  his  making  a  great  accession  to  the  Com-* 
paoy  a  territories)  and  ^  alliance  with  the  Nizam 
of  ike  2>ecl»a,  into  which  he  -Ws  competkd  to 
enter  in  order  to  ensure  the  reduction  of  Tippoo, 
became  the  fruitful  source  of  political  embarrass- 
ment to  his  successor.     It  was  before  remarked, 

that  .Lord  Comwallis,    by   a  communication    to 
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Madhafee  Sindia^  kept  ^^  danger  at  a  distance,  by 
an  alacrity  to  meet  it.**  But  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that^^had  that  nobleman  felt  himself  at 
liberty  to  adopt  measures  of  preventive  policy,  he 
might,  with  hardly  a  hazard  of  hostilities,  have 
arrested  the  growth  of  a  state  which,  within  ten- 
years  of  his  leavittgliidiiEt,  had  accmnidated  means* 

*  Mr.' James  Anderson,  the  able  resident  at  tbe  conrt  tx( 
Madhajee  Sindia,  gives,  in  hi^  commttnifraiiims  \nth  the  acting' 
6ovemor»general,  Sir  John  M'Pherson,  and  vithLord  Gom^ 
'wallis,  the  oompletest  account  of  the  progress -and  character  of 
the  power  of  that  ambitious  chief.  After  expatiating  (a),  upon 
the  just  grounds  we  had  to  expect  that  Sindia  would  better 
have  appreciated  the  motives  of  our  conduct  in  not  obstructing, 
as  we  easily  might  have  done,  the  progress  of  his  ambition, 
he  adds,  *^  I  am  sorry,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  behaviour 
of,  Madhajee  Sindia  has  been  in  many, respects  very  unsuitable 
to  the  delicacy  of  our  conduct  towards  him :  in  some  instances 
he  has  presumed  too  much  on  the  moderation  of  our  conduct, 
and  in  all  his  transactions  with  the  other  powers  he  has  laboured 
to  interpret  the  delicacy  of  our  behaviour  towards  him  into  a 
complete  submission  to  his  power.  In  short,  it  has  become 
evidmit,-  that  whatever  reliance  we  may  have  formerly  placed 
i^.his  disposition  must  now  be  totally  transferred  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  situation.".  _ 

After  describii^  Madhajee  Sindia's  actual  condition ;  his  pro- 
gressive  efforts  to  make  himself  master  of  all  Hindustan, 
under  the  name  of  tbe  powerless  emperor  Shah  AUum;  the 
difficulties  he  had  still  to  encounter  from  the  numerous  chiefa 
who  were  yet  unsubdued ;  from  the  constitution  and  tenqper  of  a 
great  proportion  of  his  army  ;  and  from  the  dissatisfaction  ex- 
cited amongst  his  new  subjects  by  his  "  various  acts  of  trea- 
chery, cruelty,  and  rapacity,"  Mr,  Anderson  observes,  "  From 

(a)  Vide  Mi.  Andetion**  Latter  to  Lord  ComwaUi«,  24th  Vov.  1786. 
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which  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  formidable 
enemies -that  the  British  government  in  the  east 
ever  had  to  encomiter. 

:  Lord  Comwallis,  in  abstaining  from  those  mea*^ 
sures  which  would  haye.  prevented  the  family  of 
Sindia  from  obtaining  a  power  which  was  likely  to 
be  directed  eventoally  against  us^   acted  in  con* 

this  detail  your  lordship  will  perceive  that  Sindia's  situation  is 
yet  in  some  degree  precarious,  and  that  at  all  events  much 
tnne  must  necessarily  elapse  before  he  can  realize  his  prospects. 
He  ha$t  nndoobtedly,  many  advantages  in  his  cunning  and 
intrigue,  and  his  persevering  management,  which  he  often 
uses  successfully  to  supply  the  want  of  real  power  and  other 
defects  in  his  situation;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  fre- 
quently prompted  by  his  avarice  to  act  vidth  little  policy  or 
foresight.  From  this  latter  circumstance^  I  was  for  some  time 
inclined  to  think  that  his  views  in  this  quarter  were  rather 
of  a  temporary  than  permanent  nature.  It  is,  indeed,  most 
likely  that  the  expectation  of  treasura  was  at  first  his  princi* 
pal  object  in  this  undertaking,  but  that  his  views  opened  and 
enlaif^ed  themselves  with  the  favourable  events  which  after- 
wards fell  out.  It  seems  now  almost  as  certain  as  any  politi* 
cai  point  can  be,  that  his  object  is,  by  connecting,  his  own 
provinces  of  Malwa  and  Ajmere, '  with  those  of  Agra  and 
Delhi,  to  erect  an  independent  empire  of  his  own,  and  to 
shake  off  aU  subjection  to  the  Faishwah."  Mr.  Anderson 
then  expresses  his  opinion,  that,  after  the  dangerous  ambition 
-which  Sindia  has  displayed,  and  the  abuse  he  has  made  of  the 
delicacy  with  which,  we  have  acted  towards  him,  it  will  be 
**  extremely  necessary  we  should  watch  him  narrowly;"  and 
he  concludes  by  stating,  that,  ''  on  some  occasions,  perhaps  it 
nay  be  necessary  for  us  to  check  him  in  his  progress,  where 
we  may  have  favourable  opportunities  of  doing  it,  without  the 
actual  commission  pf  hostilities  against  him." 
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formity  to  the  views  and  sentimeiits  oS  his  Bxipe^ 
riors  in  England,  and  to  fhe  provisions  of  the  act 
of  the  legislature  already  cited ;  but  this  nobleman 
took  advantage  of  every :  occasion  (as  vr^  hbve 
already  shewn)  to  soiifffy  the  princes  and  chiejb 
of  India  that  auch  icondnct  proceeded  from  motives 
of  moderadim^  not  of  apprehension. 

Lord  Teignmouth  acted  throughout  his  adminis- 
trfition  with  still  more  scrupulous  conformity  to 
the  prevailing  sentiments  in  England^  and  to  the 
letter  of  parliamentary  restrictlcms.  He  did  this 
from  a  strict  sense  of  duty^  and  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  evils  which  were  likely  to 
result  from  his  non-interference ;  and  his  minutes 
•nd  lettars  upon  the  political  state  of  India  at 
this  period  exhibit  (like  all  the  other  productions 
of  this  virtuous  nobleman)  an  intimate  knowledge 
both  of  the  condition  of  the  British  government^ 
and  that  of  the  native  states.  The  consequences 
0i  the  efforts  he  made  to  preserve  a  system  of  rigid 
neutral  policy  have  been  ftiUy  described  in  the 
former  chapters.  TippooSnltann  wanted  no  motives 
to  stimulate  him  to  action^  whenever  he  saw  an 
opportunity  favourable  to  his  cherished  designs 
against  the  British  nation;  but  we  may  question 
whether  the  encouragement  he  received  from  our 
abandonment  of  the  Nizam  had  not  more  weight 
in  influencing  him  to  the  hostile  measures  he 
adopted  than  the  advice  of  French  emissaries,  or 
the  expected  aid  from  the  government  of  the  Mau- 
ritius. 
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The  reduction  of  Tippoo ;  the  regtontion  of  a 

liiiidu  prince  to  the  throne  of  his  aneaton  m 

Mysore;  the  alitiitace  with  the  Nk^n^  which  sttpiir 

Jatefl  for  the  diso|i«ial  of  a«tr<mg  French  corpfl  is 

hU  service,  $Mid  of  his  aid  in  the  wajr  with  the 

Saltaqn,  akered  all  our  relations  in  the  south  of 

India,    These  were  the  first  measures  of  Ldrd 

Wellesleyp  to  the  adoption  of  which  he  was  com*!- 

jpdled  hy  a  necessity  that  all  admitted-    The  point 

to  which  suiccesf  had  carried  him  wai  lone  where 

Ife  couJd  not  remain  stationary.    He  must  either 

jtstreitf  or  advaQce*    The  first  of  these,  courses 

^ei«d  a  temporary  ei^anption  iropi  present  evils, 

at  the  price  of  future  security.    The  second  led. 

through  difficuky  and  embarrassment  to  peace  and 

pDeeperi^.    T^  enable  him  to  subdue  Tippoo  end 

his  Freo^  allies^  Lord  WeUesley  had  been  obUge4 

to  pledge  himself  to  protect  the  Nizam  against 

tide  Mahi^attas.    This,  like  every  step  towards  the 

Aftablishment  €^  order  awl  tranquillity^  was  an 

liUiadk  upon,  a  nati^  whose  annies  were  not,  and 

eoubi  not,  from  their  wwAm»  and  construction,  he 

p^^ported,  eiLc^t  hy  the  annual  attack  of  their 

pQgJibouDij  and  who  for  nearly  a  centmy  had 

^M^m^  <he  territories  of  th^  Ni^s&m  as  a^i  iidierit- 

wee  of  plunder.    Lord  WeUesley,  «ati^t(sd  of  this 

fact,  46termined  to  direct  all  hip  efibrts  to  the 

abolition  of  a  predatory  system  which,  under  recent 

changes,  it  was  quite  evident  could  90t  be  coexistent 

with  the  British  power  in  India.  The  view  he  took 
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of  this  question  has  been  fully  given,  as  well  as 
those  means  through  which  he  carried  his  great 
plans  to  the  very  brink  of  completion ;  bnt  his 
career  was  arrested  in  the  hour  of  victory  over 
the  last  of  thpse  Mahratta  princes,  who  avowedly 
fought  for  the  continuance  of  rapine  and  desolation. 

The  alarm  taken  by  the  authorities  in  England 
at  this  period  was  excessive.  They  arraigned  the 
principles  of  the  poUcy  that  had  been  pursued  sub- 
sequent to  the  conquest  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  war 
with  whom  they  acknowledged  to  be  just  and  una- 
voidable. But  in  admitting  so  much,  they  admit- 
ted everything ;  for  if  the  British  faith  was  to  be 
preserved,  we  had  very  little  option  as  to  the  mea- 
sures consequent  to  our  alliance  with  the  Nizmn. 
The  increase  of  our  subsidiary  force  with  that 
prince  was  the  first  step :  the  establishment  of  a 
similar  force  at  Poonah,  the  second ;  the  great  ob- 
ject of  Lord  Wellesley's  policy  was,  to  extend  such 
alliances,  and  through  them,  as  they  afibrded  an  in- 
crease of  force  without  increase  of  expenditure,  and 
gave  us  the  most  commanding  military  positions, 
to  secure  the  general  peace  of  Jndia ;  which,  as  was 
proved  by  the  dullest  experience,  could  not  be  even 
partially  disturbed  without  involving  us  in  war,  or 
placing  us  in  a  condition  which,  from  its  effect  on 
our  reputation  and  resources,  was  more  anbarrass- 
ing  and  dangerous  than  war  itself. 

Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  subsidiary 
alliances  gave  i^s  the  means  of  success  in  th^  ac- 
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complishment  of  objects  of  policy,  which  we  were 
compelled  by  pledges  of  faith  and  considerations  of 
Bafctjto  pursue,  it  is  equally  a  fact,  that  they  in- 
Wved  us  in  great  embarrassments,  and  that  they 
had  the  effect  of  weakening  the  protected  state, 
whose  princes  either  lost  their  crowns  in  an  eflfort 
to.  regain  their  independence,  or  sunk  into  a  sloth 
and  luxury  which  deteriorated  every  branch  of  their 
gDvemment.  But  this  was  the  consequence  of  the 
establishment  and  progress  of  our  power  in  India, 
not  of  those  alliances  which  formed  the  most  mo- 
derate of  all  means  by  which  we  could  regulate 
that  march  to  conquest,  on  which  we  were  pro- 
pelled (as  has  been  before  shewn)  by  causes  and 
events  far  beyond  our  power  to  control. 

Alliances  of  the  same  character  as  those  formed 
by  Lord  Wellesley  had  been  entered  into  by  almost 
all  his  predecessors,  and,  from  Lord  Clive  down- 
wards, the  chief  motive  had  been  to  preserve  as 
long  as  possible  the  existence  of  the  native  states 
wiA  whom  they  were  contracted.  The  frequency 
of  the  expedient  is^a  proof  of  its  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity. There  has  seldom  been  an  alternative  be- 
tween its  adoption  and  measures  which  must  have 
terminated  in^  the  introduction  of  our  direct  rule, 
and  with  it  all  those  sudden  changes  in  society 
which,  independent  of  the  misery  they  bring,  have 
been,  from  the  first  hour  of  our, existence  in  India, 
to  the  present  moment,  pregnant  with  the  greatest 
danger. 
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III  consequence  of  the  ascendency  in  £ng]|uid  of 
tboie  wbo  condemned  Lord  Wellesley  (  tnee^nres^ 
tlie  high  nam^  of  Lord  Comwalhs  wf^  sought  and 
obttaned  to  giY^  character  to  an  effort  to  revive  i| 
system  of  neutral  policy.  That  venerable  nobleman^ 
wolm  put  more  by  infirmities  than  agie^  dying  «oo« 
after  his  arrjvid^  wfts  succeeded  by  Sir  Georgia' 
Barlow;  who,  ac^g  upon  the  principles  which  the 
aintfaorities  in  £ng}and  had  prescribed,  wi^^^w 
irom  every  interference  to  which  we  were  not  spe- 
cifically pledged  by  treaty.  In  one  cas^  however, 
which  has  beep  noticed  *,  he  found  himfidf  epiq^ 
p^Ued  to  a  departure  firpm  this  coiirse;  and  the  ar-* 
gmnents  by  which  he  justified  bis  coMhict  on  diis 
occasion  are  a  convincing*  conunent  of  the  imprnc* 
tioability  of  that  system  to  promote  which  a  sense 
of  duty  made  him  give  the  fuU  aid  of  fajs  great 
knowledge  and  ^xpepfience. 

Tb^  admimstration  <^  iL«ord  Minto  presets  uf 
with  a  eautious,  b«t  gradual,  return  to  the  only 
priftciples  by  which  our  empire  could  be  maintained. 
The  tone  in  whkh  he  asserted  the  rights  of  the  Bii'- 
tish  govenmiMt,  whenever  <bese  were  direatepad^ 
eorpected,  as  fiyr  as  was  posaiU^  !the  imprefsioiM 
dfiUy  made  by  the  ^^wing  insolence  and  excesses 
of  those  freebooters  to  whom  we  had  al^ai^ned 
all  the  central  provinces  of  India  as  an  arena,  i# 
which  it  was  vainly  imagined  they  woiil4  cdntinuo 
to  war  upon  each  other. 

•  Vol.  L,page  874. 
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Lord  Minto,  foreseeing  the  results  to  which  this 
Mate  of  afiain  must  lead^  sought^  like  his  preder 
cessors^  to  strengthen  the  government  he  ruled,  by 
mtoming  to  the  system  of  subsidiary  alliances,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  him,  as  well  as  to  die 
gOYemment  in  England,  that  he  &iled  in  his  effisrts 
to  tondiide  one  with  liie  Rajah  of  Nagpore.    This 
mod^rata  ud  aide  nobleman,  after  describing  with 
smch  truth  and  discrimiiiatioii  the  nature  and  effiact 
of  svch  engagemients,  and  pointing  out,  in  the  moat 
ivmihle  langaage,  all  iheir  admitted  evils  (parficn- 
krfy  as  illustrated  in  Ae  case  of  Hyderabad),  con- 
dttdei  by  lAserving  * ;    ^^  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
these  remarks  to  questi<m  the  policy  of  those  tiUb- 
ndiary  alliances,  or  their  great  and  beneficial  in- 
fluMtce  on  the  eondition  of  llie  British  ^npire  in 
Imlia,  in  time  past,:  pres^it,  and  to  come.    They 
kava  added,  most  materially,  to  our  power  and  f^ 
BDUfces,  and  they  have  placed  for  ever  at  a  distance 
^sngers  fitr  greater  than  any  to  be  aqspvehended 
from  ilie  ^Is  above  described.  Bat  these  alliances, 
like  all  other  human  arrangements,  bear  wtdnn 
item  the  sources  of  tibeir  own  decay,  and  require  the 
^ipliaatKNi  of  corrective  measures  to  obviate  their 
Bataral  and  progressive  tendency  to  dissohition.'' 

Lord  Hastings,  in  every  political  measure  of  bis 
government,  evinced  bis  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
tm  etirly  return  to  those  principles  which  had  dis* 

♦  Letter  from  Lord  Minto  to  the  resident  at  Poonah,  dated 
nth  November,  181 U 
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tinguished  the  administration  of  Lord  Wellesley, 
and  of  resting^  as  that  nobleman  had  desired  to  do, 
the  fame  and  prosperity  of  the  British  empire^  upon 
the  safe  and  honourable  foundation  of  the  general 
tranquillity  of  India,  established  and  maintained  by 
its  comm^ding  influence  and  power. 

These  sentiments  were,  as  has  been  stated,  iully 
expressed  in  a  most  able  minute  *,  in  which  this 
distinguished  nobleman,  after  painting  in  warm 
colours  the  excessive  misery  and  desolation  which 
had  been  the  consequence  of  the  neutral  system 
pursued  by  us  for  ten  years  past,  takes  a  vi^w  of 
the  different  results  which  might  be  fairly  antici- 
pated from  a  contrary  policy. 

His  powerful  arguments,  enforced  as  they  were 
by  illustrations  drawn  from  the  history  of  other 
countries,  as  well  as  of  India,  might  stiU  have  failed 
of  effect,  had  they  not  been  seconded  by  the  oc- 
currence of  events  which  made  it  impossible  for 
any  person  to  advocate  a  system,  the  further  ad- 
herence to  which  twelve  years  had  proved  to  be 
impracticable. 

The  complete  success  of  the  war  against  the 
Pindarics  and  Mahrattas  led  Lord  Hastings  to  pro- 
claim the  paramount  power  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  constitute  it  the  arbiter  of  all  disputes, 
and  the  conservator  of  the  general  peace  of  India. 
Such  was  the  change  of  opinion  in  England,  that 
not  a  voice  was  raised  against  a  measure,  the  very 
*  December,  1815. 
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contemplation  of  which,  a  few  years  before,  had 
been  denounced  as  a  dream  of  ambition.  *  Events 
and  foUer  information  have  convinced  the  enlight*- 
eaed  part. of  the  public,  that  the  opinions  long 
prevalent  in  England,  regarding  the  local  adminis- 
tration in  India,  were  founded  in  error.  That  the 
system  prescribed  by  the  legislature,  however  de- 
sirable, was  altogether  impracticable;  for  though 
parliament  might  dictate  the  course  to  be  pursued 
by  British  rulers,  its  influence  did  not  extend  to  the 
native  states,  with  whom  they  were  in  constant 
coUiston,  and  whose  despotic  princes  were  urged 
by  jealowy,  by  avarice,  by  ambition,  by  pride,  and 
by  love  of  independence,  to.  continual  efforts,  secret 
or  avowed,  to  destroy  the  English  government,  and 
to  expel  every  individual  of  that  nation  from  India; 
If  this  be  the  fact,  who  can  doubt  but  that  we 
have  been  impelled  to  the  attainment  of  supreme 
power  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining  our  ex- 
istence, in  any  shape,  in  that  country. 

The  most  eminent  statesmen  who  have  learnt 
their  lessons  in  England,  and  those  who  have 
gained  their  experience  in  India,  have  uniformly 
concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  extension  of  terri- 
tory was  not  only  undesirable,  but  hurtfnl.  Those 
to  whom  the  local  government  of  our  Eastern 
empire  was  intrusted,  have  had  every  motive  to 
I»eserve  peace,  and  to  avoid  war.  Nevertheless,  ' 
they  have  almost  aU  engaged  in  war,  and  those 
who  have  avoided  doing  so,  have  confessedly  left 
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it  as  an  inheritance  to  their  successors;  and  let  ns 
add  to  this  strong  fact,  that  the  different  presidents 
of  the  board  of  control,  the  very  institution  of 
which  was  associated  with  the  object  of  preventing 
the  pursuit  of  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  and  the 
extension  of  dominion,  have  almost  in  evfery  in* 
stance  concurred*  iu  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
those  measures  of  the  local  administration  which 
have  been  attended  with  such  results.  This  forces 
US  to  a  conclusion,  that  all  the  English  statesmen 
which  this  observation  includes  have  either  been,  in 
their  turns,  tainted  with  that  culpable  ambition  of 
which  thd  Indian  Governors  are  accused,  or  that 
their  fuller  information  obliged  them  to  give  the 
sanction  of  their  approbation  to  such  wars,  from 
being  satisfied  that  they  were  just  and  expedient. 
There  may  be  some  cased  where  it  is  possible  to 

*  There  is  one  remarkable  exception  in  the  case  of  the  late 
Lord  Londonderry,  who  difiered  from  Lord  Wellesley  as  to 
the  principles  upon  which  the  treaty  of  Bassein  was  concluded. 
TL^  a^ttmenls  on  both  sides  are  fully  griven  in  the  body  of 
this  work :  but  the  whole  lies  in  a  narrow  quattioo.  Wat  It 
possible,  after  the  conquest  of  Mysore,  arid  the  treaty  of 
Hyderabad,  for  the  British  government,  governed  according 
to  its  established  principles  and  usages,  to  remain  without 
collision  with  the  Mahrattas,  wbose  system  was  predatory  f 
If  it  was  not,  the  only  difference  of  opinion  that  could  arise 
wasi  as  to  the  measures  whidi  could  render  the  eaistenoe  of 
these  two  gfeat  powers  eompatible  wiHk  each  other.  The  aalf 
mode  of  effecting  this,  with  any  hope  of  avoiding  war,  was 
through  alliances  (of  which  Bassein  was  the  first)  that  divided 
the  interests  of  the  great  chiefs  of  this  nation  of  plunderers. 
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prove  that  the  temperament,  or  the  judgment  of 
individuals,  has  precipitated  a  contest;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  most  moderate  have 
been  compelled  to  the  same  course,  and  that  the 
orders  of  superiors,  and  the  enactments  of  law, 
have  not  only  failed  in  the  end  proposed,  that  of 
arresting  the  growth  of  our  power,  but  have  ac- 
tually caused  it  to  be  more  rapid  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been« 

These  are  the  deductions  which  must  be  drawn 
from  the  events  that  have  occurred;  but  the  law 
wbich  forbade  conquest  and  interference  is  now  a 
dead  letter.  We  are  the  acknowledged  lordi  of 
India}  and  there  exists  not  a  sovereign  prince,  ot  a 
ehiiff  in  that  vast  country,  with  whom  we  have 
not  ties  that  imply  friendship  and  proteetion  on 
our  part,  and  dependanc^  or  allegiance  on  the 
dther.  Such  being  the  case,  it  becomes  important 
to  consider  our  actual  condition^  and  those  changes 
Whkh  an  altered  state  of  affairs  may  call  for  in 
the  shape  and  principles  of  our  govemmrat,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

These  iinportant  subjects  will  occupy  the  next 
chapters* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Observations  and  Reflections  on  the  general  Administration 
of  the  Indian  GoTemment  in  England. 

The  retrospect  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
our  political  power,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  has 
been  offered  with  no  view  of  reviving  useless  "dis- 
cussions regarding  the  comparative  merit  of  in- 
dividuals, or  of  any  measures  which  they  advo- 
cated or  adopted.  ,  Whatever  men's  sentiments 
may  be  upon  these  subjects,  every  one  will  agree 
that  the  question  respecting  our  power  in  India 
has  altogether  changed  its  shape.  We'  are  ar- 
rived at  the  summit  long  dreaded  by  many;  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  paths  by  which 'we  advanced, 
where  our  march  was  impeded,  and  where  pro- 
pelled with  a  velocity  that  we  could  not  regulate, 
much  less  arrest,  appears  essential  to  enable  us 
to  understand  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
materials  from  which  thq  iabric  of  our  future 
power  must  be  constructed;  and  we  may  rest 
satisfied  that,  unless  the  structure  is  suited  to 
its  component  parts,  it  will  not  endure.  We 
have   conquered    all    our    enemies    on    the    cpn- 
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tinent  of  India^  bnt  that  very  consummation  of  our 
efforts  exposes  us  to  greater  danger.  In  the  faci^ 
lities  of  improvement  which  our  condition  presrata^ 
we  may  find^  if  we  do  not  use  them  aright,  the 
seeds  of  early  'destruction. 

Those  who  reflect  upon  the  actual  condition  of 
our  power  in  India  will  be  satisfied,  that  the  task 
of  conquest  was  slight  in  comparison  with  that 
which  awaits  us,  the  preservation  of  the  empire 
acquired.  To  the  acquisition,  men  have  been  encou- 
raged and  impelled  by  the  strongest  of  all  the  im* 
pulses  of  the  human  mind:  fortune  and  &me  have 
attended  success;  the  preservation  must  be  effected 
by  that  deep  sgoid  penetrating  wisdom,  which,  look- 
ing far  to  its  objects,  will  oftener  meet  rq>roach 
than  praise,  smd  the  very  excellence  of  which  will 
consist  in  the  gradual  and  almost  unseen  i^ratiojii 
of  its  measures.  It  must  not  only  take  into  con« 
sideration  the  actual  state  of  the  English. public 
servants,  and  residents  in  India,  and  that  of  the 
native  population,  but,  judging  from  experience 
of  the  past,  the  general  laws  of  our  nature,  the 
habits,  prejudices  and  institutions  of  the  rulers,  aa 
well  as  the  ruled,  it  must  calculate  the  various 
changes  to  which  these  communities  are  likely  to 
be  eigposed,  in  order  that  care  may  be  taken  to 
avert  those  evils  and  misfortunes  which  the  too 
sudden  occurrence  of  such  changes  would  inevitably 
occasion. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  in  the  introduction  to^ 
Vol.  ir.  F 
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tbia  work  regarding .  the  changes  that  the  Indian^ 
administration  in  England  had  undergone  previous 
1;q  the  yeajr  1811.  The  act  of  parliament  passed 
ift  1818,  renewing  thq  Company V  privileges^  for 
twenty  years^  did  not  directly  make  any  material 
idteratioii  ia  t&e  power  of  that  brandi  of  the  Indian 
govenunent ;  hut  ihe  measure  of  opening  the  trade 
with  lh6itL,:  by  creating  a  large  commercial  body 
with  fteparatie  intei-ests  from  those  of  the  Com*' 
pany,  greatly  weakened  the  latter^  while  it  pro*; 
portiti&ally  increased  the  strength  of  the  ministers^ 
From  the.  earliest  period^  the  court  of  directors 
had  sought  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  oi^  many  occasions  they  had  successfully  com- 
bated the  ministers  of  the  king;  but  the  present 
act  imbddied  a  powerful  party  upon  whose  aid  the 
latter  could  depend  on  all  questions  that  went  to 
a  limitation  of  the  Company's  privileges  aiid  au- 
l&Ckritj. 

'  The  right  of  Aominating  to  the  high  offices  of 
GoTernoivgeneral^  Governors,  and  Commanders-in- 
chiefji  at  the  different  presidencies^  was;,  by  this 
act>aa  by  fdeiD^  acts/  vested  in  the  court  of  di-^ 
reetors,  subject,  howev<er,  to  the  approbation  of 
the  king,  if  that  was  withheld,  a  second  person 
was  to  be  nomiiiated,  and  so  on  till  the  two  au* 
thorities  concurred:  but  to  obviate  the  evil  of  a 
continued  difference  of  opinion  as  to  a  proper  per- 
son, a  clause  in  the  act  provided  that,  on  such  ap- 
pointment not  being  made  by  the  court  of  directors 
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within  two  montlis  from  the  date  of  the  vacancy 
being  known,  the  right  of  nominating  lapsed  to  the 
king.  This  act  supposes,  and  almost  compels, 
agreement  between  the  comt  of  directors  and  his 
majesty's  ministers  on  this  most  essential  of  all 
points,  as  connected  with  the  welfare  and  perma^ 
nency  of  our  Eastern  empire;  and  though  its 
provisions  may  appear  calculated  to  produce  em- 
barrassment and  weakness,  by  dividing  responsi-* 
bility,  they  are  framed  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution.  They  impose  a  check,  and 
no  slight  one,  upon  the  abuse  of  patronage ;  and 
oblige  the  parties,  when  they  differ,  to  come,  to  ft 
certain  degree,  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  This 
must  always  do  good,  for  we  cannot  anticipate 
the  period  when  men  exercising  power  in  Eng- 
land can  be  indifferent  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
public  upon  points  which  their  acts  force  into 
discussion. 

The  court  of  directors,  who,  by  this  act,  had  the 
power*  of  recalling  the  Governor-general,  Gover- 
nor, or  Commander-in-chief^  as  being  their  ^  officers 

•  When  we  consider  the  nature  of  this  right  of  recall,  and 
the  constitution  of  4he  court  of  directors,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  it  has  neyer  been  exercised ;  hut  though  they  hare,  erea  * 
when  dissatisfied  with  the  high  functionaries  in  India,  shrank 
from  the  responsibility  of  recaUii^  them  in  opfpoaition  to 
ministers,  their  possessing  the  power  to  do  so  moat  ha^e  in^ 
flaence  on  the  conduct  of  ministers. 

t  The  Company  cease  to  have  the  right  of  recalling  in  case^ 
where  the  vacancies  to  the  offices  of  Governor,  Governor* 

F8 
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or  servants,  without  the  concurrence  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  were  by  one  of  its  clauses  re- 
strained, except  with  the  consent  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  India  board,  from  appointing  pro- 
visionally, or  otherwise,  to  any  offices  in  India, 
except  members  of  council,  generals  on  the  staff, 
and  a  few  other  selections  specifically  left  to  their 
selection  and  nomination.  The  same  concurrence 
and  confirmation  were  rendered  necessary  to  the 
exercise  of  the  power,  which  they  before  enjoyed, 
of  restoring  civil  and  military  oflScers  who  had 
been  suspended  .or  removed*  by  act  of  a  local 
government. 

.  Such  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  directors 
was  at  once  wise  and  salutary.  Nothing  could 
tend  more  to  lessen  the  weight  and  authority 
of  the  local  governments,  and  to  discourage  the 
efforts  of  those  who  laboured  for  their  approbation, 
than  appointments  made  from  England,  and  the 
frequent  restoration  of  persons  who  had  been  sus- 
pended the  service,  or  removed  from  office  in  India* 

general,  or  Commander-in-chief,  in  India,  has  been  filled  by  the 
ftiinistrj,  in  consequence  of  the  court  of  directors  not  nomi- 
nating ^thin  the  prescribed  period.  Vide  33  Geo.  IIL|  eapt 
8,  sea  S9. 

*  Thi«  Act  did  not  include  military  officers  dismissed  by  a 
court-martial;  such  cases  were  provided  for  by  the  51  Geo. 
IIL,  cap.  75,  sec.  4  and  5.  The  latter  act  was  passed  in  con- 
sequence of  doubts  whether  the  Act  of  1793,  S3  Geo.  ITI., 
cap.  62,  sec.  69,  did  not  absolutely  interdict  the  restoration  of 
an  officer  dismissed  by  a  court-martial. 
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The  present  state  of  the  law  renders  it  difficult 
for  either  the  court  of  directors^  or  the  board  of 
control^  to  interfere  with  the  local  governments 
abroad,  on  any  points  connected  with  the  conduct 
or  employment  of  public  servants.  TTiis  re- 
striction of  the  authorities  in  England  is  equally 
beneficial  as  it  checks  the  operation  of  private 
patronage,  and  limits  undue  personal  influenccj 
and  as  it  directs  the  exclusive  attention  of  public 
servants  abroad  to  their  local  superiors. 

The  court  of  directors  long  owed  their  chief 
consideration  to  their  having  the  management  of 
the  great  commercial  concerns  of  the  East  India 
Company:  but  these,  of  late  years,  have  been  quite 
secondary  to  their  other  duties;  and  it  is  upon  their 
competency  to  the  latter,  and  their  importance  as 
a  constituent  part  of  the  Indian  government^  that 
it  is  intended  to  offer  some  observations. 

The  merits  of  every  species  of  government  are 
comparative,  and  it  can  be  no  ground  for  rejecting 
any  form  or  substance  of  rule,  that  it  is  incom- 
patible with  received  ideas;  that  it  is  contrary  to 
general  opinion,  or  even  inconsistent  with  com? 
mon  maxims  of  rule:  all  these  are  good  grounds 
for  not  establishing  a  particular  government,  but 
they  are  not  conclusive  for  destroying  one  that  is 
established.  If  we  had  to  constitute  an  adminis* 
tration  for  British  India,  as  it  now  exists,  the  man 
would  justly  be  deemed  insane  who  should  pro- 
pose the  present  system^     Qut  the  ppse  in  widely 
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thered  when  we  reoc^eet,  that  it  has  grown  with 
our  empire ;  that  the  managing  partners  of  a  body 
ef  merchants  have  gradually  risen  from  the  details 
l>f  a  factory  to  the  charge  of  kingdoai9:  that 
their  departments^  in  every  branch  of  govemmenti 
have  kepi  pace  with  their  enlarged  functions;  and 
that  the  result  of  the  whole  has  been  success  and 
prosperity.  Those^  indeed,  who  are  ho&itile  to  the 
Company,  ascribe  this  result  to  the  interference 
of  the  legislature,  and  the  institution  of  a  board  of 
eontroL  Much,  no  doubt,  of  the  great  reform 
that  has  been  effected  is  to  be  attributed  to  those 
causes;  but  because  the  board  of  control  has 
proved  a  good  instrument  for  the  puiposes  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  we  must  not  conclude  that 
it  is  a  safe  depositary  for  greater  power.  In  the 
exercise  (^  all  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  in* 
trusted,  it  has  acted  under  a  restraint  as  great  as  it 
has  imposed.  The  court  of  directors,  rendered 
jealous  and  vigilant  by  their  reduced  condition, 
have  scrutinized  every  proceeding  of  the  board,  in 
a  manner  that  has  rend^ied  them  a  very  efficacious 
check  against  the  abuse  of  its  influence  or  authority. 
When  the  pretenuons  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany  to  have  continued  to  them  the  share  they,  now 
^oy  in  the  civil,  miMtary,  and  political  govan- 
ment  of  India  were  discussed,  previous  to  the 
hst  renewal  of  their  privil^es*,  several  members 

•  The  charter  of  the  Company  is  perpetual,    ITie  Act  of 
1818  renewed,  to  a  further  terni)  certi^  lerritorifil  and  cooi,^ 
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of  both  houses  of  parliament  were  agsitot  that 
renewal;  bat  the  reasons  tbey  addaccil  for  tha 
abolitHm  of  the  powers  M*  this  body  w^e  tery  dif^ 
ferent  from  the  arguments  brcmgfat  forwarft  tltirtj 
years  before,  lliey  ccm\d  no  longer  charge  liii 
Company^  or  their  servants^  with  acts^  of  tyraaity 
€r  corruption;  there-  was  a  happy  and  atknow4> 
ledged  chamge  in  the  whole  systent:  but  the  income 
petency  of  the  court  of  directors  to  tktir .  enlarged 
duties;  the  anomaly  of  the  whole  fram^  of  the 
government,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  etils  likely 
to  arise  from  continuing  to  rtde  so  great  da 
empire  through  such  am  inadequate  bocfyy  were 
atnmgly  urged.  The  opponents  of  the  Coitapsny 
admitted  that  there  was  a  difliculty  in  dispossng 
of  the  patronage  eiifoyed  by  the  directors^  whSdi 
(they  were  agreed)  it  wonld  be  uttwke  to  give 
to  the  crown;  but  various  ezpedienfts  were  aag^ 
^ested^  whach»  it  was  betterted^  would  obviate  any 
iBjury  to  tile  pubUc  interests  from  diis  cawre.  It 
WW  net  difficnlt  to  iBply  to  such  general  reflsoifr- 
iog.  Hie  first  admission  made,  namely,  thit  a 
gre«t  change  Iwd  takem  place  In  ih»  Cotnpatn/s 
gopfwoment,  proved  that  the  defects  of  the  sys«- 
ton  wvenot  irrmediable;  and  it  is  a  maxim  ton^ 
genial  to  Englii^  legislation,  not  to  destroy  wh«t 

xnsrcial  privileges  oC  tlie  chartered  Company,  but  the  chartef 
does  not  expire  with  tliat  term.  This  is  a  distinction  not  un- 
inqportsDt,  in  refsrence  to  any  arrangement  tkal  may  W  d>n- 
ienqplated  te  aUeriqg  tha  afrtsm. 
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is  capable  of  improvement.  Widi  regard  to  the 
anomalous  nature  of  this  branch  of  our  Indmn 
government,  it  shared  that  character  with  alljother 
parts  of  our  free  constitution;  and  as  to  its  made- 
quacy  to  its  enlarged  duties^  all  that  had  occurred 
within  the  last  twenty  years  was  assuredly  encou- 
ragement to  proceed  with  ameliorations  and  re- 
forms^  instead  of  rushing  upon  the  work  of  de- 
molition^ uncertain  whether  any  authority  could  be 
substituted  equally  efficient. 

Serious  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Company^  subsequent  to  the  act 
of  1784;  but  none  require  more  of  our  attention 
than  those  which  have  affected  the  court  of  pro- 
prietors. As  long  as  the  court  of  directors  acted 
independently  of  the  control  of  ministers,  the  pro- 
prietors interfered  on  almost  all  occasions^  and  fre- 
quCTitiy  influenced  nominations  to  high  stations  in 
India,  as  well  as  important  political  measures.  But 
when  the  government  became  a  party  in  the  admi^ 
nistration  of  Indian  affairs,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  prevent  their  arrangements  being  embarrassed 
by  the  general  court,  which  was  done  by  clauses  in 
the  enactments*  of  the  legislature  very  seriously 
curtailing  its  power.  Other  circumstances  have 
contributed,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  alter  the  views 
and  principles  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  pro- 
prietors, amongst  which   we    may  consider  the 

•  The  first  of  these  passed  in  17S4,  84  Geo.  III.,  cap.  M, 
ff^a9,    The  second  in  1798,  SS^eo^m.,  cap.  «5,  sec.  Sjr. 
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• 

Opening  of  the  trade  with  India  as  the  most  pro- 
minent. The  directors  used  to  recommend  to  the 
proprietors  a  candidate  on  any  vacancy  that  oo* 
cnrred  in  the  direction;  this  recommendation^  snp» 
ported  as  it  was  hy  their  individual  and  collective 
efforts,  usually  succeeded ;  and  the  new  director 
came  in  with  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude  towards 
the  body  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  with  a 
disposition  to  maintain  that  principle  of  unity  by 
which  he  had  profited.  For  several  years  past 
the  case  has  been  very  different;  and  candidates 
who  are  supported  by  some  members  of  the  direc* 
tion,  are  frequently  opposed  by  others.  They 
consequently  enter  upon  their  duties  with  party 
feelings,  which  must  have  a  tendency  to  break  that 
union  which  was  once  the  strength  of  this  body. 

These  changes  in  England  have  extended  theii: 
effect  to  India.  The  nature  of  those  ties  which  for- 
merly subsisted  between  the  Company  and  their 
servants  abroad,  is  greatly  altered;  and  the  latter  no 
longer  look  exclusively  to  the  court  of  directors. 

A  concurrence  of  events  has  tended,  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  to  bring  the  civil  and  military 
officers  of  the  Indian  service  into  general  and  pro- 
minent notice  in  England;  and  the  consequence  ha9 
been  a  very  favourable  impression  of  their  character 
and  advancement  of  their  reputation.  The  army  of 
India  owes  great  obligations  to  the  late  Lord  Buck^ 
inghamshire,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  brought 
their  claims  to  the  notice  of  their  sovereign^  on  the 
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extension  of  the  order  of  the  Bath.  To  Mi".  Canning, 
when  president  of  the  board  of  control,  the  public 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  appointment  of  the  two 
distinguished  men*  who  have,  for  several  years 
past,  filled  the  stations  of  governors  at  Madras  and 
Bombay.  Some  solicitude  was  felt,  and  expressed, 
lest  these  appointments  should  eflfect  the  practice  *f^ 
of  the  court  of  directors  to  look  rather  to  eminent 
men  in  England  to  fill  such  stations,  than  to  the 
Company's  servants ;  but  the  result  of  these  selec^^ 
ticms  must  have  satisfied  all,  that  when  the  Indian 
service  produces  men  like  the  individuals  men^ 
tioned:};,  the  practice  which  excludes  them  from  a 
fair  and  equal  competition  for  any  honours  or  em-* 
ployments  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  their  king  and 
country  to  bestow  must  be  as  contrary  to  sound 
policy  as  to  justice* 

One  of  the  common-place  ol:yectidns  made  m 
England  to  India  candidates  for  high  office  abit>ad 
is,  the  too  neajT  connexions  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  with  the  public  servants  of  that  country, 

*  Sir  Thomas  Munro  and  the  Honourable  Mountstuart  EU 
phinstone. 

t  Vide  Mr.  Canning^s  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  cbort  of 
directors)  under  date  the  Slat  of  September,  ISIS.. 

}  This  history  closes  with  the  administration  of  LordHastingSt 
or  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  author  to  have  noticed 
the  measures  of  tlie  late  Mr.  John  Adam,  who,  while  apting 
Governor-general,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Lord  Amherst, 
evinced  amind  eyery  way  suited  to  the  dischaii^e  of  the  duties 
of  that  high  station. 
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There  might  be  tome  ground  for  this  objection^  if 
it  was  probable  that  men  of  ordinary-  pretensions 
would  be  raised  to  such  stations;  but  at  we  can 
never  expect,  considering  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  labour^  that  any  persons  are  likely  to 
be  brought  forward  by  the  authorities  at  home 
tiU  they  have  outstripped  others  in  the  race  abroad^ 
it  may  be  asked,  what  friendships  or  connexions 
are  such  men  likely  to  have  in  India?  Certainly 
none  but  with  the  ablest  and  best  of  their  fellow* 
servants.  They  must,  no  doubt,  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  abilities  and  deficiencies  of  those 
placed  under  their  orders,  and  this  cannot  but  give 
them  mcaleulable  advantages  in  the  performance  of 
their  public  duties.  Standing  distinguished  amongst 
their  compeers^  they  must  be  anxious  to  justify,  by 
their  conduct,  the  honour  which  their  selection  has 
conferred  on  the  service  to  which  they  belong. 
Thus  every  motive  arising  out  of  the  India  con- 
nexions and  acquaintances  of  men  of  superior  cha- 
racter will  tend  to  public  benefit.  Let  their  con^ 
dition  be  contrasted  with  that  of  a  person  who  ha» 
no  previous  knowledge  of  the  scene  on  which  he 
ia  to  act,  and  no  personal  acquaintance  or  connexion 
whatever  with  any  of  those  placed  under  his  au« 
dority.  Such  a  man^  if  he  has  attained  any  emi*- 
nence^  is  likely  to  belong  to  a  political  party,  and 
to  have  parliamentary  interestA;  from  such  ties,  in« 
dependent  of  family  claims^  and  of  those  of  per- 
sonal friendship,  he  must  be  exposed  to  solicita- 
tions in  favour  of  many  persons  in  India.  If  it  is 
11.  • 
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admitted  that  examples  have  been  found  of  men 
who  had  public  virtue  sufficient  to  resist  the  in-* 
fluence  of  all  such  ties  and  claims^  still,  even 
this  rare  individual,  as  a  stranger  to  India,  must^ 
for  a  period,  be  dependent  upon  others'  for  all 
information  regarding  the  character  and  qualifi-' 
cations  of  the  men  to  whom  his  choice  is  limited^ 
and  upon  the  judicious  selection  of  whom'  for  the 
various  duties  they  have  to  perform  the  success  of 
his  administration  will  chiefly  depend. 

The  power  exercised  by  British  rulers  in  India 
has  none  of  that  prejudice  in  its  favour  which  often 
supports  hereditary  monarchies  and  national  go- 
vernments, even  at  a  period  of  decline.  It  can 
obtain  respect  only  by  the  intrinsic  qualities  of 
the  person  by  whom  it  is  exercised:  great  talents 
and  active  virtue  will  always  obtain  the  suflFirage  of 
both  the  European  and  native  subjects  of  our  Indian 
empire,  and  in  all  human  probability  preserve  it  in 
peace,  or,  at  all  events,  overcome  danger;  but  mo- 
derate abilities,  even  though  combined  with  inform- 
ation,-will  be  found  unequal  to  the  great  task  in 
any  times;  and  if  the  government  of  India  ever 
passes  into  weak  or  inadequate  hands,  the  high 
station  will  fall  into  disrepute,  and  all  the  dangers 
that  flow  from  the  contempt  of  a  governing  autho- 
rity will  be  generated.  The  only  safe  view  that 
Great  Britain  can  take  of  her  empire  in  India  is, 
to  consider  it  (as  it  really  is)  always  in  a  state  of 
danger,  and  to  nominate  persons  to  rule  it  compe- 
tent from  their  knowledge  of  its  interests,  and  frou^ 
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sup(?rior  energy  of  character,  to  meet  every  emer- 
gency that  can  arise;  for  it  appears  quite  impossible 
ever  to  introduce  any  system  of  government  into 
our  possessions  in  that  country  which  will  render 
them  secure,  except  under  the  management  of  able 
and  firm  rulers.  If  a  succession  of  men  of  great 
talents  and  virtues  cannot  be  found,  or  if  the  opera* 
tion  of  any  influence  or  party  feelings  and  principles 
prevents  their  being  chosen,  we  must  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  serious  hazard  of  the  early  decline, 
if  not  the  loss,  of  the  great  power  we  have  founded 
in  the  east. 

There  has  been  much  speculative  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  such  selections:  some  have  conceived 
that  military  men  were  best  qualified  for  these 
stations;  others,  that  they  should  be  exclusively 
filled  by  those  who  had  risen  in  civil  life.  It  has 
been  argued,  that  noblemen,  carrying  with  them  the 
impression  of  high  rank  and  birth^  should  be  alone 
appointed;  while  many  believe  that  they  would  be 
best  filled  by  servants  of  the  Company  possessing 
local  knowledge,  and  a  large  and  detailed  ac- 
quaintance with  the  aflfairs  and  the  people  of  India. 

Any  principle  which  excludes  knowledge,  talent^ 
and  virtue,  in  whatever  rank  or  condition  of  life 
these  qualities  are  found,  from  such  fair  and  legiti- 
mate objects  of  honourable  ambition,  must  destroy 
the  competition  necessary  to  form  men  for  the 
government  of  British  India:  whether  these  be 
filled  by  persons  who  have  risen  in  civil  or  military 
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life,  provided  such  be  qualified  for  the  duties  they 
have  to  perform,  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence; when  talent  for  civil  rule  and  military  com- 
mand are  found  combined,  there  is  an  advantage  per- 
haps in  vesting  both  powers  in  the  same  individual. 
That  the  high  rank  of  the  person  employed,  as  it 
adds  to  that  impression  which  such  stations  require, 
is  of  some  consequence,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  that 
consequence  can  never  be  sufficient  to  supersede 
the  daims  of  superior  merit,  or  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  inefficiency.  With  regard  to  the  servants 
of  the  Company,  their  local  experience,  unless 
attended  with  other  qualifications,  is  but  a  poor 
recommendation  to  stations  which  do  not  so  much 
require  an  acquaintance  with  details  as  that  en- 
larged knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  active 
energy  of  character,  and  that  commanding  talent 
for  rule,  which  has,  in  all  ages,  distinguished  those 
who  have  exercised  power  to  the  benefit  of  their 
country  and  mankind. 

Whatever  person  is  nominated,  either  to  the  high 
station  of  Governor-general,  or  to  the  governments 
of  Madras  or  Bombay^  should  receive  a  full  and 
liberal  confidence  from  the  authority  by  which  he  is 
appointed;  nor  should  he  be  continued  in  his  station 
one  moment  after  that  is  withdra^^Ti.  The  dangers 
which  assail  our  empire  in  India  from  internal 
weakness  are  much  greater  than  we  can  ever  ap- 
prehend from  external  power ;  and  these  dangers 
will  always  increase,  in  an  alarming  degree,  when 
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the  administration  abroad  has  not  the  decided 
support  of  the  government  in  England, 
-  There  is  an  acknowledged  necessity  for  those 
persons  who  fill  the  highest  offices  in  India  being 
tested  with  a  power  which  is  ofiensive  to  the 
feelings  of  an  Englishman,  and  hardly  in  tihison 
with  any  part  of  the  character  of  our  free  consti-^ 
tntion.  But  we  cannot  assimilate  the  rales  and 
principles  of  British  govemknent  with  those  which 
are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  sovereignty, 
as  foreign  conquerors,  over  the  vast  population  of 
the  continent  of  India.  We  may  and  do  cast  a 
heavy  responsibility*  on  those  to  whom  almost 
absolute  power  is  intrusted ;  but  the  checks  which 
are  placed  on  those  in  authority  in  England  are 
mcompatible  with  the  condition  of  a  ruler  in  India* 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  can  contemplate  no 
itnprovonent  of  more  consequence  than  one  calcu- 
lated to  fond  men  capable  of  fulfilling  duties  of  a 
nature  so  peculiarly  delicate  and  important^  both  as 
they  respect  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  Indian 
Subjects,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Euro*- 
pean  community  in  our  eastern  dominions;  but 
before  any  plan  is  suggested  for  the  promotion  of 
this  purpose,  it  will  be  useful  to  see  how  far  the 
object  is  impeded  or  advanced  by  the  existing  system. 
His  majesty's  ministers  have  hitherto  been,  and 

*  One  of  the  most  eflfectual  of  the  checks  under  which  a 
governor  in  India  acts  is  that  publicity  consequent  on  the 
positive  necessity  of  making  every  act,  however  unimportant, 
a  writteii  record  to  be  transmitted  to  England. 
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will  contintie  to  be,  actuated,  in  all  matters  that 
relate  to  high  appointments  in  India,  by  motives 
which  must  mix  in  their  minds  the  objects. of  pa- 
tronage and  piy^y  interest  with  those  of  duty  to 
the  country;  and  it  is  from  this  cause  that  they 
will>  in  general,  be  found  the  advocates  of  a  system 
which,  under  various  pleas,  excludes  (as  much  a« 
possible)  the  pretensions  of  Indian  service.  To 
admit  these  to  a  fair  and  liberal  competition  would, 
in  many  cases,  be  fatal  to  their  views  of  promoting 
friends^  of  rewarjding  services  performed  in  other 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  of  making  arrangements 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  their  own  power. 
These  are  considerations  too  intimately  connected 
with  the  frame  of  the  English  government,  and 
with  the  interests  of  the  individuals  by  whom  that 
is  administered,  ever  to  cease  to  operate ;  but  that 
does  not  render  their  operation  less  baneful  to  the 
Indian  empire.  Their  action  is  least  pemiciotts 
when  that  empire  appears  in  danger;  but  better 
knowledge  would  teach  that  it  is,  as  already  re- 
marked, every  moment  in  danger,  and  never  more 
requires  superior  ability  and  energy  to  govern  it^ 
than  when,  apparently,  in  perfect  peace;  fot  that  is 
the  moment  to  take  preventive  measures  tp  avert 
those  troubles  to  which  the  very  nature  and  mag- 
nitude of  our  possessions  in  the  east  renders  them 
so  liable,  and  of  which  nothing  but  the  continued 
watchfulness  and  wisdom  of  those  who  rule  them 
can  prevent  the  recurrence. 

Among  the  many  gtoimds  taken  to  palliate,  if 
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not  excuse  the  appointment  of  persons  to  high 
stations .  in  India,  who  are  acknowledged  to  have  ^ 
ttede  or  no  acquaintance  with  the  interests  of  that 
empire^  one  of  the  most  prominent  is,  the  assumed 
information  and  competence  of  those  servants  of 
the  Company  who  are  in  council,  or  who  fill  the 
subordinate  and  executive  offices  of  the  state:  but 
those  who  assume  this  ground  of  confidence  forget, 
that  selecting  and  employing  others  is  one  of  the 
first  qualities  of  a  superior  mind ;  while  incompe- 
tence too  ofiten  takes  alarm  at  talent,  and  is  much 
more  likely  to  rouse  its  resentment  by  neglect  or 
jealousy,  than  to  gain  its  support  in  aid  of  its  own 
inefficiency. 

It  has  been  urged  that,  if  his  majesty's  ministers 
had  the  sole  responsibility  of  appointments  in  India, 
their  fear  of  public  opinion,  and  of  attack  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  would  make  them  more 
guarded  than  when  they  have  only,  as  at  present^  a 
ciHicurrent  or  dissentient  voice  in  the  nomination 
of  the  court  of  directors.  This  might  be  true,  if 
the  affitirs  of  the  Indian  government  were  as  well 
imderstood,  or  excited  the  same  interest  as  the 
affitirs  of  Europe;  but  as  this  is  likely  never  to 
happen,  and  as  ministers  must  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue treating  all  that  relates  to  the  former  as 
secondary,  there  would  appear  a  necessity  for  a 
more  constant,  as  well  as  a  more  efficient,  check, 
and  that  can  alone  be  found  in  an  improved  system, 
which  would  bring  forward  talent;  and,  through 

Vol,  II.  G 
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respecjb  for  knowledge  and  veight  of  cba^ac^ 
liout  the  improper  action  of  pi^ejudice,  infiu^ncet  o{: 
patroi^age*  on  points  where  the  very  existence  <if 
9.ur  Indian  eiiq)ire  is  at  stake* 

Thes§^  observations,  refor,  exchiajlvely,  to.g?!)^ 
ppncpqple^;  th^y  have  no  allusion  tp  any  pf^ols^ 
uijitances  in  the  coqduct  of  the.  com:t  of  dif  ectK^csb 
or  of  any  set  of  ministers.  Their  choice  of  pe];^iaw 
to  fiU  the  office  of,  Govemarrgenei;a]^  ss  th^e  vck 
lumes  have  exhibited,  W  oft^n  fallen  on  n^en  of 
grieat  talent^  who^  aided  by  the  able  and,  i^eU-quaJii^ 
fied  pn]i)lic  officers  they  found  in  India,,  h^ve  ad- 
vanced our  power  to  that  high  but  dangeroiu( 
pinnacle  which  renders  it  more  essential  than  e^fiK 
to  use  the  great/est  caution  and  judgment  invSe][Qct* 
ing  t^ose  who  are  to  govern  it  The  fidd  of;i^ 
Section  i^  very  limited;  Tjbe  qualities  r^qisi^e  in 
the  mere  £ngUsh  statesman  will  sel^pm  be  fi>un4 
combined  in  any  cme.  individual; ,  ajid,  undi^r, present 
circumstances^  the  fitness  of  those  whose  chief 
claims  rest  upon  Indian  service  will  every  day 
hecome  more  doubtfuL  The  wars  apd  n^gotiationa 
of  the  last  thirty  years  called  into  pro9ii,i^ent.ac|;io9 
all  the  talent  which  belonged  to  that  class^  and.*  the 
notice  and  applause  bestowed  upon  individuak  esr 
cited  a  high  and  honourable  spjrit  of  ambition ;  but 
this^  if  not  cherished^  must  subside  and;  perish*  In 
ordinary  times*,  men  soon  fall  into  a. lifeless  routine 

♦  The  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  political  condition 
of  India,  mthin  the  laist  twenty-five  yean^  have  lessened^  in  a 
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#^  artktB,  aii€^  those  wbe  retam.  te^  Dnglaad^.  (SSsm 
cMttttged  by  the  constractioB  of  the  tndUam  go^rera-* 
SMBt  at  home  from  all  hope  oi  pinnmn^  that 
eowrae  of  life  m  i^dh  ^ley  weuld.be  most  usefiil, 
iriR  eithep  devote  themselves  to  pteaswe,  Ibpse  into 
mdolence^  or  give  t^  whole  Wgbt  6^  their  opiaaoBfl 
and  jpeputatioB^  agi^Bt »  syst^^  which,  by  abnost 
dfeBtreying  their  hope  of  advaneement^  haa^  genefally 
tile  affect  ef  airestiDg*  their  pnMic^  careeor  oaeoefly 
«^  the  time  when  ita  continuance  would  be  raoat 
beoefleiat  to  their  conntry. 

If  this  ia  admitted  to  be  a*  trae  picture^  the 
neoesaity  of  chniges,  opening  wMer  the  patlv  of 
ambiflion  to  the  servants  of  the  Company,  bath 
in  India  and  Bngland,  cmmot  be  draied^  Pew 
wonM  ftuccc^,  but  all,  by  the  objeets^  being  within 
thdir  view,  would  be  stimulated  to  efforts  tfiat 
eooldnot  fail  of  being  essentiidly  beneficial  to  thd 
heat  interesto*  of  our  Indian  empire^    Befbre>  how^ 

ipreat  degree^  those  c^portunities  wMch  i^rsoas  ii»  tlie  8er«t 
vice  had  of  distinguishing  themselves. 

Those  now  employed  in  the  highest  stations  are  seldom 
called  npon  to  exercise  their  discretion  regarding  measures  of 
inportoioe..  Their- duties  have  almost  become  those  of  roatizte; 
and  tha  tendeacf  of  the  jietnaL  system  is,,  to  place  tham^aniaoif 
ipptf«r  miaat»  chetk  and  control  as  a  coUecUM*  of  the  xeynmA 
of  a  small  district. 

The  effect  of  this  system  will  he  remarked  upon  elsewhere: 
11  is  .Dotloed  here,  merely  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  ciril 
aad  nalitavy  ,offioen  of  India  have. not  the  same  means  they 
before  enjoyed  of  bringing  themselves  forward  to  public  notice^ 
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ever^  soch  chimgea  as  have. been  alluded  to  can  be 
eiFected^  mauy  deeprropted  prejudices  must  be  over- 
come.  The  interests  of  individuals  and  of  clauses 
of  men  must  yield  to  those  of  the  public,  and 
some  parts  of  our  Indian  administration^  by  many 
deemed  fundamental^  piust  be  modified  or  altered: 
but  the  necessity  is  paramount;  and  it  may  be 
usserted  that^  imless  changes  are  made  for  en- 
couraging and  ^evating,  instead  of  excluding  and 
depressing  those  wl^o  acquire  experience,  know- 
ledge^  and  reputation  in  India,  our  administra- 
tion of  that  empire  will  never  preserve  the  health 
and  vigour  necessary  for  its  permanent  prosperity. 
.  According  to  the  established  form  of  the  Indian 
government  in  England,  the  board  of  control  con- 
sists of  a  president,  two  active  members  *,  a  secre- 
tary, who  is  in  parliament,  and  clerks  in  every  de- 
partment. We  may  assume  that  the  four  first 
stations  of  this  board,  to  all  of  which  liberal  salaries 
are  attached,  are  appointments  which,  generally 
speaking,  will  be  given  with  more  attention  to  the 
claims  of  those  who  form  or  support  the  adminis- 
tration, than  with  any  reference  to  their  peculiar  qua- 
lifications for  the  situation.  The  office  of  president, 
though  often  filled  by  men  of  eminence,  has  not 
been  considered  as  among  the  first  in  his  majesty's 

*  There  are  several  others,  inclusive  of  the  principal  minis- 
ters ;  but  allf  except  the  president  and  two  members,  may  be 
deemed  honorary,  as  they  peither  receive  salary  nor  perform 
any  duty. 
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cabinet.  This  is  unforttmate,  for  it  leads  to  fre* 
quent  changes;  and  few  persons  have  held  the 
oiOice  long  enough  to  attain  the  knowledge  neces* 
sary  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  important  functions*. 
It  happened  lately  at  a  critical  period,  (and  the  oc- 
currence was  favourable  to  the  public  interests)  that 
a  distinguished  nobleman  *}*>  who  had  filled  high 
station  in  India,  presided  at  this  board,  and  that 
he  was  ably  aided  by  a  near  relative:}:,  who  had 
passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  Conipany*^ 
Service;  but  these  nominations  were  to  be  referred 
to  other  causes  than  the  competence  of  the  indi^ 
viduals  in  point  of  personal  knowledge  and  experi^ 
ence.  Generally  speaking,  the  president  of  this 
board,  on  entering  upon  his  duty^  is  compelled  io 

*  From  the  passing  of  the  Act  24  Geo.  IIL,  1784,  the 
following  secretaries  of  state  for  the  Home  Department,  were 
presidents  of  the  India  board,  ex^qfftcio^  and  without  salary: 
Lord  Viscount  Sydney;  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Orenyille;  Lord 
Melriile  (then  Mn  Drnidas.) 

The  system  was  changed  in  179S,  when  the  presidentship 
was  made  a  separate  appointment,  with  a  salary;  since  which 
it  has  been  filled  by  Henry  Viscount  Melville  (then  Mr.  Dun- 
das);  1801,  Lord  Viscount  I^wisham  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Dartmouth);  1802,  Viscount  Castlereagh ;  1806,  Earl  Minto; 
Mr.  Thomas  OfenTille ;  Mr.  Tiemey ;  1807,  Mr.  Robert  Dun** 
das;  1809,  Earl  of  Harrowby  (about  three  months);  Mr* 
Robert  Dundas  (now  Viscount  Melyiile) ;  181S,  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire;  1816,  Mr.  Canning;  ISftO,  Mr.  Bathurst  (aboi}t 
a  year) ;  1 822,  Mr.  Williams  Wynne, 
f  The  late  Lord  Buckinghamshire. 
%  The  Right  Honourable  John  SuUivan, 
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look  to  6thir$;  The  -meiBbetB  are  ilstially  ib  fbe 
fltfme  8it)uatkm  as  ^le  prestdciiit ;  they,  like  him,  have 
their  le896a  to  Uarn,  aad  soBBHetimes  comauevtee  M 
eomjkeim  ignorasee  of  InAiaA  afttirs. 

1^  parliamentary  ae^retary*  of  the  boiffd^  beinf 
notniaated  on  Ae  sasie  prineiple  as  the  preeident 
Ai4  mcembei^,  {s  fliot  likely  to  he  betted  iBformed» 
It  is  the  derkfc  «t  the  heMls  <tf  d^iartsients  on 
trhbm  the  board  mnst  depend.  'Oiese  are  fiicedt 
their  sole  attention  Is  given  to  the  duties  of  4iieir 
fespective  offices,  and  the  aftkirs  wider  iheir  silper* 
intehdence  are  understood  as  weH  as  it  is  pdssiUe 
to  be  by  meii  who  have  only  reeohk  to  gnide 
themt  bat  supposing  thd^  indnsti^  ^md  ability  in 
their  stations  to  be  eqnal  to  diat  of  any  pnhl&i 
fxuictionaries  in  England,  (and  this  is  supposing  no 
more  than  the  truth,)  still  tliat  system  must  be  bad 
where  the  recognised  depositaries  of  information  are 
tahbrdinate  and  in-eflponafthle.  This>  it  will  foe  as- 
serted, is  to  a  great  extent  the  case  ih  other  oflites  df 
the  state.  But  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  dther 
o&ces  is  familiar,  easily  attained,  and  mkj  be  said 

*  ^^  €MuetioA  1b  to  \e  drami  from  the  drcilifistanc^  of 
Ui^  Mghly-Hsp^tabl^  pevvoa  ndwin  that  office  havix^  held  it 
€tiiiBg  a  ^^eriod  of  lAirteen  years.  His  remaiAii^  so  kftg  ta 
IM  sil^ftttM^  where  the  ekyeiirinea  fae  has  g^nnA  it  so  ii8efal» 
is  irdlely  referriUo  to  the  iimg  eonimaalmi  in  office  of  the 
^flMvept  tnikiisters^  add  his  not  helng  liominated  to  another 
situation.  In  other  words^  the  knowtedg^  and  experience 
which  this  public  officer  has  gaintfl  k  to  b^  ascribed  more  to 
accident  than  to  systeat 
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to  bilong  to  iSiie  education  oF  every  EaD^ibI  states* 
wAn,  which  is  Hot  the  case  with  Indian  affairs ; 
^ey  ave  foreign  to  die  cbminon  studies  of  siich 
^cnoAs,  an^  from  their  remote  int^rest^  can  neve^ 
be  bcherwi^.  it  is  consequently  most  desirable 
that  tibt€9re  ^otdd  be  such  a  change  in  the  cotnposi* 
t&iin  of  this  hoard  as  ^rould  ensure  to  the  state 
fit  greait^  pwtkmof  eiEperience,  and.ikiore  aecutate 
knowledge  eS  Jndkn  affairs.  That  can  be  done 
only  &y  an  amtn^meht  which  shall  direct  the 
bopeis  of  th^se  whb  have  served  with  ability  and 
diMMction  in  India  to  the  attdninent  of  a  share  hi 
tiiia  bmiK^  cf  the  aidminiMration. 

It  wlfl  be  Wfgbd,  that  the  board  of  control  is  as 
open  to  those  who  have  acquired  experience  and 
knowledge  in  odr  eastern  ^empire  as  to  any  others  i 
that  there  ift  no  declared  bar  to  their  atta:inment 
of  aifeat,  or  even  presiding  at  it,  when  returned 
fifoM  service  in  India,  eojoying  as  they  4o  the  same 
loghts  as  any  oth^  of  his  nmjesty*s  subjects.  But 
wfaM  a»e  the  facts?— for  it  is  by  these  we  must 
be  guided  in  deciding  upon  practical  questioos. 
Those  who  enter  the  Indian  service  are  seldom 
men  of  high  family  connexion.  Their  early  life  is 
devoted  16  their  jpubtic  duties  abroad,  and  they  can 
therefore  eiijoy  put  few  opportunities  of  forming 
those  friendships  with  individuals,  or  those  ties 
with  parties^  which  so  often  help  to  bring  into 
nseftd  action  men  of  infok*mation  and  talent.  In 
former  tim^  the  servantd  of  the  Company  exclu- 
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sively  filled  all  the  high  stations*  in  India^  and  the 
large  and  rapid  fortunes  they  made  in  those  star 
tions,  or  in  the  exercise  of  military  command^ 
enabled  them  to  come  forward  in  parliament,  aad 
to  establish  influence  through  the  means  of  wtelth; 
but  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Riches  are  attained 
in  India,  as  elsewhere,  by  commercial  m^n,  by 
agents,  and  by  some  few  of  the  servants  of  the 
Company,  who  make  that  their  chief  or  sole  object. 
But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  amongst  all  who 
have  been  most  distinguished  during  the  last  forty 
years,  there  is  not  one  who  possesses  a  fortune 
which  can  be  deepied  more  than  a  competence;  and 
several  of  them,  after  more  than  thirty  years*  ser- 
vice, have  not  acquired  that.  The  reasons  are 
obvious.  Men  seldom,  reach  high  office  till  after 
many  years*  service,  and  then  their  salaries,  though 
liberal^,  are  not  so  considerable  as  to  enable 
them  to  accumulate  a  large  fortune,  were  lliat  to 
become  their  pursuit:  bdt  their  duties  are  of  a 
character  which  raises  the  mind  above  the  accunm* 

*  Lord  Macartney,  who  was  nominated  groTemor  of  Fort 
St.  George  in  178S,  was  the  first  ^pointment  of  anjBritiali 
subject,  not  a  Company's  servant,  to  such  a  station. 

t  The  salary  of  a  political  resident  of  the  first  class,  which 
is  one  of  the  highest  in  India,  does  not  exceed  8500/.  per 
annum,  and,  though  his  establishment  and  e;xpense8.are  paid  to 
a  certain  extent,  he  cannot  calculate  on  a  less  disbursement 
from  it  than  1000/.,  which  leaves  him  an  annual  saving  of 
S500/„  in  a  station  which  he  is  not  likely  to  have  attained 
b^^re  a  servicp  pf  from  twenty  to  tweiitv-fiye  jearSf 
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lation  of  money ;  and  this  high  tone  in  those  who 
fill  the  first  stations  in  India  has  been  wisely  che- 
rished^  for  the  integrity  of  the  service  *  depends 
on' their  example. 

^  What  has  been  stated  will  sufficiently  account 
for. persons  of  local  experience  and  knowledge 
being  most  unlikely  to  attain,  any  share  in  that 
branch  of  the  administration  of  India  which  be- 
longs to  the  crown;  but. the  very  circumstances 
which  place  them  at  a  distance  from  such  objects 
of  ambition  are  those  which,  if  the  public  interests 
were  consulted,  ought  to  approximate  these  objectis. 
It  is  not  more  necessary  to  have  naval  lords  at  the 
Admiralty  than  to  have  Indian  members  of  the 
board  of  control,  nor  indeed  so  much  so;  and, 
should  a  sense  of  its  expedience  ever  introduce  such 
a  usage,  its  benefits  Would  be  very  great. 

Besides  the  aid  which ;  the  minister  of  Indian 
afiairs  would  receive  from  well-selected  Indian 
nienibers,  the  very  prospect,  however  distant,  of 
att^tang  such  honourable  stations  at  home  would 
stimulate  to  action  all  the  best  talent  in  the  Indian 
service.  Those  who  obtained  such  distinction 
would  receive  and  impart  knowledge,  and  while 

*  It  18  difficult  to  mako  those  who  are  locally  unacquainted 
widt.  India  unde^tand  the  vital  importance  of  the  preserva* 
tion  of  this  high  tone  in  ail  who  fill  prominent  political  situa- 
ttotts  in  that  country;  but  in  no  government  is  the  truth  of 
the  Persian  adage  more  applicable,  which  says,  '*  If  the  king 
takes  an  egg,  there  will  not  be  a  fowl  left  in  the  land.'' 


IL 
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they  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  bringing  themselT^s 
into  a  notice  thiat  might  be  attended  with  further 
preferment^  if  they  were  fit  fcnr  it,  they  would  he 
placed  in  a  situation  which  would  enaUe  them  tn 
preserve  and  improve  the  iBformation  tiiey  had 
acquired  in  India,  and  to  offer  useful  informatioli 
and  advice  daily  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
decide  on  the  most  important  questions  coimeotad 
with  our  eastern  empire. 

The  president  and  members  of  the  board  of 
control  may,  and  no  doubt  often  do,  seek  informal 
tion  and  counsel  from  the  most  expaieneed  of  the 
Company's  servants  in  England ;  but  lliese  are  only 
casually  and  partially  consulted.  Hieir  judgment 
is  asked  on  insulated  points,  affected  by  many  ctr^ 
cumstances  and  events  of  which  they  have  no  know^ 
ledge.  It  is  also  to  be  recoUtoted  that  our  Indtaa 
empire  is,  and,  from  its  composition,  must  be, 
always  in  a  state  of  change.  Men  who  retire  ftom  ' 
the  service,  and  do  not,  dthef  from  want  of  indig- 
nation or  of  means,  keep  up  their  informatkm,  may 
be  said  to  be  out  of  date  in  a  very  few  years ;  but 
being  naturally  tenacious  of  preconceived  opinions^ 
ifre  may  assert,  with  the  fullest  respect  f»r  welU 
acquired  reputation^  that  such  persons  are  often  the 
most  misleading  advisers  i  and  an  iqipeal  to  aurii 
inay  become  the  more  pernicious,  from  error  being 
sanctioned  by  high  name  and*  authority. 

The  adoption  of  the  measure  suggested  would 
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4o  more  than  remedy  this  defect.  It  wotild  ^0^ 
fSoce  8  BiKscessiini  of  'nen  thorougfaly  !nfbniiidd, 
fdttd  Widi  tiie  (^oiltiinity  n  weM  as  the  kbility  of 
jntpiftnig  iheir  krformatioii  to  dkhers.  No  good 
^overoment  can  wish  for  mystery  or  concealment  % 
vodi  can  he  desiraUe  only  as  veils  to  weakness 
«rid  HiwnnanigeDsmt.  Iliere  never  *was  a  state 
im  yrkAdti  publicity  ts  calciilated  to  be  of  more 
hencSt^  bofdi  as  a  dieok  and-  as  an  encouragement 
te  those  by  ^om  it  is  adnnniftseTed^  thatn  Aat  we 
hkve  established  for  India  i  bnt  hi  order  that  the 
taqise  ahd  just  principles  upon  which  it  is  condncted 
flhonU  be  Understood  aitd  appreciated)  itd  real 
conditioii^  and  the  natnre  €»f  those  peculiar  cit^ 
cnmstances  under  ^diich  it  acts,  should  be  fully 
Ipefinre  the  public* 

Widi  refei^emc^  to  this  principle,  it  id  to  be 
«^tetted  ^kiat  iquestions  rehting  to  India  are  M 
ffMom  agitated  in  parliament^  and  that  the  ani- 
nual  biidget  for  the  financial  afiairs  of  that  em^ 
fbpty  which  it  was  Iob^  the  usage  to  bring  before 
t&e  hoMe  dP  Commons,  has  been  discohtinuedr. 
This  praeticA  ibight  have  been  attended  with  in^ 
doweineooe^  iaindperhaps  occasional  emfaarrassbient^ 
to  the  inmiBtiers  of  the  crown;  but  its  disuse,  iil^ 
aJMnuch  as  it  haa  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  igno* 
nmoeaiid  apathy  on  aU  that  relates  to  Indjasi  adxni- 
ntfltratioBi  b  unlavourabte  to  the  interesta  of  that 
tjonatattj^  and^  consequently,  to  (hose  of  Great 
Britain;      Without  speculating  upon  the  reasiDUs 
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which  have  led  to  past  proceedings,  it  xnay  be  as* 
sumed,  that  men  in  official  situations  in  Englandi 
who  added  to  their  practical  knowledge  of  India 
the  advantage  of  direct  reference  to  the  niost  au- 
thentic information  in  England  concerning  that 
country,  would  be  able  not  only  to  correct  errors 
and  expose  mis-statements,  but  to  convey,  when  re* 
quired,  the  most  usefal  knowledge.  Their  minute 
acquaintance  with  persons,  places,  and  circum* 
stances  in  India  would  give  them  a  confidence  in 
the  performance  of  such  a  duty  far  beyond  what  the 
mere  study  of  records  can  ever  impart;  and  on  all 
such  subjects  they  would  receive  an  attention  pro* 
portionate  to  the  impression  of  their  local  experi- 
ence, information,  and  judgment. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  directors  are  more 
disposed  to'nominate,  to  the  first  and  civil  and  mi* 
litary  stations,  persons  who  have  acquired  cha« 
racter  at  home,  in  the  West  Indies,  or  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  than  the  officers  of  the  Company; 
This  belief,  which  is  very  general  among  their  ser- 
vants abroad,  is  not  exactly  grounded  in  ftct.  In 
such  appointments,  the  directors  alluded  to  are  ge- 
nerally overruled  by  his  majesty*s  ministers,  though 
fhere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  victory  is  in  most 
cases  not  very  difficult.  This  arises  from  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  greater  admiration  which  the  pub- 
lic bestow  on  services  performed  on  scenes  that  are 
near  than  on  those  which  are  remote;  from  their 
yielding  more  respect  to  men  whom  they  have 
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seen,  or  met  in  the  highest  sphere  of  society  in 
Kngiand,  than  they  do  to  persons  whom,  from  their 
original  nomination  and  career,  they  ahnost  deem 
beings  of  their  own  creation,  and  in  some  reflects 
below  them ;  from  their  habits  and  feelings  mak-* 
ing  them  less  attentive  to  the  qualities  which  fit 
individuals  for  high  stations,  than  to  those  which 
give  them  a  value  as  subordinate  instruments ;  and 
from  being  restrained,  particularly  in  recommend- 
ing for  appointments  to  high  military  command, 
by  a  consideration  of  seniority*,  which  must, 
while  persevered  in,  be  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the 
Indian  army. 

Whatever  may  be  the  solid  advantages  of  the 
Company's  service,  and  they  are  neither  few  in 
number  nor  small  in  amount,  all  those  who  aspire 
at  distinction  must  be  hostile  to  a  system  which 
tbey  believe  unfavourable  to  their  hopes  of  future 
elevation.  Men  of  high  and  disinterested  minds 
may  occasionally  divest  themselves  of  self,  so  far 
as  to  advocate  on  general  grounds  what  they  feel 
as  personally  injurious;  but  such  instances  will  be 
rare,  and  the  ordinary  motives  of  human  nature 
will  lead  men  to  desire  the  abolition  of  an  autho- 

•  *  Not  one  comaumdeivin-^cliief  has  been  chosen  from  the 
Companjr's  army  since  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill.  On  an  occasion  when  the 
court  of  directors  sought  to  do  away  with  this  injustice,  they 
brought  forward  the  name  of  one  of  their  oldest  officers  who 
hkd  not  served  for  many  years ;  his  character  was  highly  re- 
^psetable ;  but  the  objections  taken  against  such  a  recominen* 
dation  were  just  and  unanswerable. 
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vty  w&icb  ilftey  deem  to  be^  cfitber  froA  its  want  o# 
poweD  or  of  disposition  to  aapport  tkem,  uiifiiYoai^ 
able  to  idieir  advanceiaeot* 

Mr«  Pitt's  Bill»  thovgh  it  subjected  the  oowt  oiF 
dkeotCMiSi  to  ministerial  coDtr<d  iit  every  bianoh  oi 
Ikeir  admrniatralaon^  except  in  that  whicb  mlalsd 
to  liie  maaagement  of  the  commeiciel^  conioeKna 
ef  tb&  Con^paoy;,  made  no  changeg>  either  in  tho 
fosm  of  ^theic  election  or  the  mode  of  executing 
sndi  duties  as:  were  Idttodlem^  but  one  of  tltt 
most  important^  the  secret  and  poUtiGal  d^artn 
Bftentv  ymh  by*  this  act,  and  a  fynbsequent  one>  in;  n 
great  degree  taken  out  of  their  hands.  This  ia 
«iie  of  the  most!  delicate  parta  of  the  machinery  of 
the  vpresent.  aystem,  and>  therefore,  mqnires  to.  ho 
wfii}  understood. 

i  In  all  cases  of  political  negotiation  with  natiiiia 
powers,  inmilidng  questions  •of  peace  and  waTi 
and>requifing  secrecy,  the  responaibility  reats  mlh 
the  board  of  control,  who,  by  the  law,  are  eoipowvi 
ered  to.  fisone  despatches,  upon;  thoae  sofajeota; 
whiiciv  despatches  the  secret  committee^  are  bound 
to  forward  to  India  under  their  signature*  The  coaft« 
mittea  may  remonstrate  verbally,  or  isk  writmgj^ 
a^^iifist  instructions  framed  in  opposition  to  their 
judgment ;  but^  their  right  to  do  so  is  not  recc^^ 

*  This,  committer  is  formed  g(  the  chainnaji.anid  the  senior 
director,  not  filling  one  of  the  chairs.  If  the  latter,  from  illness 
or  other  causp,  is  absent  for  any  period,  his  place  is  filled  hy 
the  next  senior  director. 
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imfA  kj.  1*W%  as  u  tk^  c»$^  of-  th* puUie^  de- 
spatches^ and  can^  therefore^  only  be  deemed  Qtie  off 

'  Tb^  pi«}pofi$d  beoy^t  of  wM^iAg  tbe  secr^  <)OBir. 
i|}^tt%l  tibe  m^diwn  fpr  oo^wyii^  prdora  in.  ^ 
4«cr«ti  and  j^Utu^al.  ^^ep«rfm&oi  k,  to  iq^hold  thei 
quibiwi^  of  the  Qovof^j,  m  I^did,  ^hieh,  it  i^t 
ikfi^^^  W^d  ^  iiyur^dby  ik  dii^t  offifi^  eocr 
^fe«9»94d»iv^e  fa§tNKe«ii  the  hoavd;  oC  contrdl  ibud  ^e 
gpK€^i««i»t  ill  that  cQimtry  r  The  aigniDg  o£  aodit 
^l^tpjltdi^  vhen  qontmry  to.  tfaoir.  jmd^ent  k, 
iKKVjeFer,  a^t^  by.  an  act  of  p%rliai»ent  U^  be 
purely  ministerial  op  thepait  of  the  committer; 
.hoi  thpi^  the  latteie  have  not  a  If^l  right  to  pro». 
pMf^-,  att^jrationa>  ov  to  delay  -  the  ttaosmisw^n  of 
the  bowdTs  despatcjie8>  still  their  ecrfiditipa  f»,  the 
he&aA  ctf  a;  hi^anch  of  the  Ipdian  gOYeminei^t>  and 
ih^  meaw :  which^  as:  aoeh,  th^y,  mwt  po^scusst  o£ 
aidiH&Qf/<|b^trtfctiiig  the  mi^Qt  m^aiiarcys  cm^W^ted 
withaiij^ainpofiFtaBt  resolutipn  the  bodjrd  of  cootrol; 
may  adpp^  mustalwa^ji  majk^  ita  matter  of  solicit 
tti^and  i^tp^rt^ja^e  fiw  t)ie  board  to  carry  this  qomr- 
mittejB  alppg  with  them;  and  the  latter  must  g;iy€^ 
aii.inflni^ifce  iasiicli'atfai«s.propgfftionate  tpthe  iiir 

♦  Vide  Geo.  IH.  cap.  S,  sect.  19,  SO,  21. 

t  Tlie  ptibHc  despatches  are  framed  by  the  court  of  Erectors, 
and  approved.  Of  alttied  by  the  ladia  boal'd.  if  tke  court 
of  iiti^x^  de|i^,  flfk^  fequiaitioa  from  the  board|  to  fi^ane 
desp^^cbes  upon  apj  anbject  cona^cted  with  their  civil  or  mili- 
tary goYer«ment,  the  board  have  the  power  to  frame  them ; 
and  they  must  be  forwarded  ))y  thq  directors.  Vide  Geo.  III. 
cap.  S»  sect.  15. 
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fbmuition  and  talents  of  those  of  whom  it  is  com^ 
pased« 

It  is  to  be  remarked^  however^  that  the  yalne  of 
the  privilege  which  coiutesy  and  usage  hare  given 
to  the  committee,  of  expressing,  or  even  recording, 
dissentient  opinions  roust,  like  many  others  that  be- 
long to  the  different  parts  of  the  Indian  government, 
depend  upon  its  rare. and  temperate  exercise;  for 
the  frequency  of  that  would  convert  a  salutary 
restraint  into  a  source  of  embarrassment;  but  if 
such  consideration  operates,  as  it  no  doubt  does, 
to  make  the  secret  committee,  in  most  cases, 
aid  and  promote,  instead  of  weaken  and  impede, 
the  action  of  that  power  which  is  vested  in  the 
superior  board;  the  latter  should,  on  the  same 
principle,  refrain,  as  much  as  possible,  from  inter- 
ference in  less  important  afiairs.  The  right  of  con- 
trol is  much  more  exercised  at  present  than  it  was 
for  a  long  period  after  the  Indian  board  was  esta- 
blished. This  has  been  occasioned  by  a  variety 
of  causes,  and  in  many  cases  may  have  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect;  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  great 
evils  which  may  arise  out  of  such  gradual  encroach- 
ment. If  the  interference  of  the  board  descends 
into  every  minute  question,  and  its  power  of  dic- 
tation is  in  frequent  exercise,  the  court  of  directors 
will  either  sink  into  a  mere  channel  for  its  orders, 
or  the  respect  for  the  board  will  be  diminished, 
and  there  will  be  an  end  of  that  feeling  and  good 
understanding  which  it  is  essential  i^hould  subsist 
between  these  two  authorities. 
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In  such  case,  we  might  apprehend  the  complete 
fiilfibnent  of  Mr.  Burke's  prediction*  of  the  result' 
of  the  present  form  of  our  Indian  administration: 
that  can  alone  be  averted  by  the  temper,  modera- 
tion, and  knowledge,  of  those  at  the  head  of  its 
separate  branches. 

When  the  board  of  control  was  first  instituted, 
tlie  same  general  letters  from  the  different  pre- 
sidencies contained  every  subject.  This  was 
changed.  The  correspondence  was  divided  into 
Ibur  departments;  the  public,  the  revenue,  the 
military,  and  the  commercial.  The  convenience 
of  this  new  arrangement  was  recognised  by  the 
supreme  government ;  and,  at  its  suggestion,  a  fifth 
or  political  department,  which  included  all  the  cor- 
respondence, not  secret,  with  or  regarding  Euro- 
pean or  native  powers  in  India,  was  added  to  the 
other  four. 

The  court  of  directors  divide  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  usage  of  long  standing,  into  committees, 
for  the  performance  of  their  various  duties;  those 
divisions  have  reference  to  seniority  of  st^ding  in 

*  '*  The  scheme  of  reconciling  a  direction  really  and  truly 
deliberative,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  '^  with  an  office  really  and 
Bubstdntially  controlling,  is  a  sort  of  machinery  that  can  be 
kept  in  order  only  a  short  time.  Either  the  directors  will 
dwUdle  into  clerks,  or  the  secretary  of  state,  as  has  hitherto 
been'  the  case,  will  leave  everything  to  them ;.  often  through 
des%ii|  and  often  through  neglect.  If  both  should  affect  ac« 
tivity,  collision,  procrastination,  delay,  and,  in  the  end,  utter 
confusion,  must  ensue." 
Vol.  fl.  H 
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the  direction^  not  the  quahfics^tion  aad  fitness  of 
the  individuals. 

Hie  chairmen  are  almost  invariably  choaen  from 
the  senior  directors.  The  most  important  of  the 
committees  for  affairs,  not  secret,  ia  that  of  the 
correspondence,  which  is  formed  .of.  eleven  of  the 
senior  directors,  inclusive  of  the  chairman  and 
deputy  chairman.  On  this  committee  devolve 
the  reading,  examining,  and  answering  of  all  the 
despatches  from  India,  except  those  in  the  secret 
or  commercial  departments^  Ahuost  all  measnrea 
of  importance  originate  with  them,  and  their 
opinion  is,  in  most  cases,  a  guide  for  the  court. 

Grenerally  speaking,  a  period  of  at  least  ten 
years  must  elapse  from  the  election  of  a  director, 
before  he  can  become  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  correspondence;  previous  to  that,  he  is  attached 
to  one  of  the  junior  committees  ^^  and  hia  time  ia 
chiefly  occupied  with  its  duties  t  detail,  having  no 
concern  with  the  larger  questions  that  relate  to  the 
geneml  administration  of  India,  except  when  those 
are  agitated  in  court.  It  is  true  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  court  has  a  right,  not  only  to  call  for 
papers  (not  secret),  but  to  originate  measures^ 
This  right,  however,  is  rarely  exercised ;    for  the 

*  Tke  inferior  oominittees  are  divided  into  claases,  and  tbe 
directors  succeed  to  them  also  by  seniority,  without  reference 
to  qualification :  they  are  numerous,  and  embrace  every  de^ 
partment  connected  with  the  commerce  and  property  of  the 
Company.  ^ 
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sense  of  the  inconvenience  which  mnst  attend  tak- 
ing subjects  out  of  those  departments  to  which 
thej  belong  creates  a  salutary  forbearance  from 
this  course  of  proceeding. 

From  the  mode  in  which  the  duties  of  the  court 
of  directors  are  at  present  allotted^  it  is  obvious 
that  the  election  of  an  individual  who,  from  the 
stations  he  may  have  filled  abroad,  possesses  full 
and  valuable  information  respecting  the  actual  con* 
dition  and  gov^nment  of  that  empire  is,  as  far  as 
the  political  interests  of  India  are  concerned,  of 
Iktte  or  no  benefit  to  the  public.  On  entering  the 
direction,  he  is  almost  exclusirely  employed  on 
duties  of  a  totally  opposite  character  to  those 
which  have  occupied  his  past  life;  and  when 
seniority  advances  him  to  a  place  in  the  com* 
mittee  of  correspondence,  or  secret  department^ 
he  carries  with  him,  not  that  fresh  and  useful 
knowledge  which  he  would  have  done  had  his 
mind  gone  along  with  events,  but  the  bias  of  an 
attachment  to  old  opinions,  many  of  which  may 
have  become  obsolete. 

These  facts  cannot  be  controverted,  and  it  fol- 
lows as  a  consequence,  thai  a  minute  knowledge  of 
the  afiairs  of  India,  and  of  the  political  interests  of 
that  country,  is  rarely  posisessed  by  any  of  the 
senior  directors.  It  is  possessed  by  the  secretaries 
and  head  clerks,  many  of  whom  are  men  distin^ 
guished  by  talent,  as  well  as*  industry;  but  to  then^ 
as  the  principle  depositaries  of  knowledge,  there 

H8 
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exists  the  same  objection  as  that  which  applies  to* 
the  constitution  of  the  board  of  control. 

There  are  many  causes  which  give  a  yaciUating 
character  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors,  and  tend,  at  times,  to  precipitate,  and  at 
others,  to  retard,  measures  of  vital  importance; 
but  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  the  shortness 
of  the  period  that  each  chairman  filk  the  chair. 
His  business  during  that  period  is  overwhelm- 
ing, and  much  of  it  must  be  hurried  through,  or 
neglected,  or  transferred,  half  done,  to  his  successor ; 
who,  very  possibly,  has  different  sentiments  upon 
several  of  the  points  under  consideration.  We  may 
add  to  this,  cause  of  frequent  and  sudden,  changes 
in  their  views,  that  of  the  annual  retirement  and 
re-election  of  six  members*'  of  this  body.  The 
ex-directors  for  the  year  having  no  right  to  see  any 
papers,. or  to  have  access  to  official  documents 
during  their  recess,    they   return  to  their  duties 

*  Those  BIX  ex-directors  must  be  re-elected ;  they  form  what 
is  termed  the  house  list;  their  re-election,  except  in  extraor- 
dinary cases,  is  almost  certain :  it  is  taost  desirable  it  should  be 
Bo,  for  where  it  otherwise,  the  situation  of  a  director,  which  it 
is  politic  to  raise,  would  be  greatly  decreased  in  value. .  Maiqr 
respectable  and  highly-quaUfied  individuals  are.  deterred,  by 
the  nature  of  the  first  canvass,  from  seeking  a  seat  in  the  di- 
rection. If  this  canvass  was  to  be  repeated  every  six  years* 
some  of  the  most  useful  members  might  be  lost  to  this  body ; 
and  among  those  that  remained,  a  greater  spirit  of  conciliation 
towards  their  constituents  might  be  introduced  than  was  con- 
sistent with  the  impartial  performance  of  their  public  duties. 
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ignorant  of  the  measures  under  discussion,  or  at 
least  with  the  disadvantage  of  having  the  chain  of 
information  entirely  broken. 

The    government  of  th^  court  of  directors  is 
marked  by  strict  attention  to  rule,  and  alarm  at 
every   measure   contrary  to    usage,   or  that  can 
.  create  a  precedent  for  future  deviation  f^om  it. 
These  are  good  general  maxims  of  ordinary  admi- 
nistration, for  limited  and  unchanging  states ;  but, 
in  an  empire  like  that  of  India,  their  constant  and 
cold  observance  must  be  fatal  to  that  life  and  ani- 
mation which  ought  to  pervade  the  whole  system. 
Every  latent  spark  of  honourable  ambition  should 
be  kindled,  and  the  anxiety  should  be  to  promote, 
by  encouragement  and  by  reward,  the  efforts  of 
individuals  to  attain  distinction  in  the  public  ser- 
vice.     No  government  can  be  highly  respected 
which,  entrenching  itself  in  forms,  is  more  solicitous 
to  avoid  the  reproach  of  injustice,  than  to  inspire 
zealous  exertion.     Its  acts  may  be  just,  and  even 
liberal;  but  unless  they  are  suited  to  the  character 
of  the  individuals  and  classes  subject  to  its  autho- 
rity, and  evince  complete  competence  in  the  rulers 
to  go  along  with  the  rapid  changes  of  the  pe- 
culiar empire  they  have  to  rule,  such  government 
must  fall  into  disrepute  with  those  by  whom  they 
are  served.     That  this  has  been  the  case  with  the 
court  of  directors,  no  man  acquainted  with  facts 
can  deny;    and  an  increase  of  information   and 
)cnowledge  is  not  mor^  necessary  in  that  court  tQ 
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enable  it  to  withstand  the  daily  attempts  made  in 
England  to  lessen  and  degrade  it^  than  to  maintain 
its  reputation  with  its  servants  abroad,  many  of 
whom,  under  the  influence  of  personal  feelings, 
contemplate  the  termination  of  the  power  of  the 
Company  with  little  reflection  on  the  probable 
consequences  of  such  an  event  to  India,  and  to 
<jrreat  Britain. 

This  is  not  the  place,  hor  is  it,  perhaps,  the 
period  to  suggest  the  details  of  any  plan  of  reform ; 
but  those  who  desire  the  continuance  of  the  Com- 
pany may  be  satisfied,  that  all  who  aim  at  its 
destruction  will  be  enemies  to  any  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  court  of  directors  which  shall 
tend  to  raise  that  body,  by  making  it  more  eflicietit 
to  the  performance  of  its  large  and  increasing 
duties.  It  is  to  a  system  of  depression  they  trust 
for  ultimate  success;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
hazardous  to  the  interests  of  the  Indian  empire 
than  this  mode  of  killing,  as  it  were,  by  inches, 
the  body  through  whoni  it  is  governed.  The  court 
of  directors  should  not  only  be  maintained  in  all 
their  rights  and  privileges,  but  elevated,  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  reilder  it  a  useful  and  efficient  branch  of 
the  Indian  government :  if  not,  the' sooner  it  is 
abolished  the  better.  To  undel*stand  this  question, 
let  us  look  to  its  actual  condition.  The  character 
of  this  court  has  undergone  great  alterations ;  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  views  and 
sentiments  of  the  proprietors  have  extended  to  the 
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directoi^.  A  separate  and  extensive  commercial 
interest  has  ali^eady  gained  the  greater  part  of  the 
ttade  of  the  Company,  and  threatens  the  re- 
mainder. That  service,  which  once  exclusively 
looked  to  them,  no  longer  does  so;  the  puhlic 
press,  which  is  every  day  becoming  a  more  power- 
ftl  engine  of  change,  is,  frotn  many  reasons,  far 
from  ^vonrable  to  them:  that  all  these  causes 
have  combined  to  lower  the  court  of  directors  in 
public  estimation  cannot  be  denied ;  but  there  are 
others  of  equal,  if  not  greater  force.  The  acts 
of  1793  and  1813,  by  transferring  almost  all  real 
territorial  and  political  powers  to  the  ministers  of 
the  crown,  deprived  the  court  of  directors  of  much 
of  that  consequence  which  they  before  enjoyed; 
and  their  unpopularity  has  been  recently  increased 
by  the  growing  dislike  of  all  monopolies,  and  an 
increasing  desire  for  new  openings  of  trade.  This 
desire,  so  for  from  being  lessened,  has  been  greatly 
alimented  by  the  partial  opening  of  the  India 
trade;  the  benefit  of  which,  to  the  public,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  mudi  impaired  by  the  command 
which  the  Company  still  maintain  over  the  foreign 
market.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  Com- 
pany, by  ceasing  to  be  rulers,  and  by  remaining 
motiopolidts,  have  lost  the  consideration  which  be- 
kmged  to  their  former  character  ;  while  the  ddium 
ew  attached  to  the  latter  haft  been  increased. 

No  person,  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitution of  England,  can  desire  to  change    the 
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composition  of  the  court  of  directors  in  any  manner 
that  would  more  approximate  them  to  his  majesty^s 
ministers.  Their  separation  from  the  latter^  even 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  owing  to  their 
different  occupation  and  connexions,  has  its  im- 
portance; but  the  useful  check  which  it  constitutes 
must  be  weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  unless  it  is 
supported  by  personal  character,  and  acknow- 
ledged information  and  talent.  The  deterioration 
of  the  court  in  public  estimation  must  deteriorate 
it  as  respects  the  talent  and  character  of  its  in- 
dividual members.  Th6  office  of  director  will 
every  day  become  less  an  object  of  ambition  to 
men  of  high  feeling,  and  who  have  already  obtain- 
ed distinction. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  it  appears  dif- 
ficult for  the  Company ,  to  maiptain  their  ground 
as  an  efficient  branch  of  the  administration  of  In- 
dia; perhaps,  indeed,  impossible,  unless  changes 
take  place  which  shall  give  to  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, as  a  body,  more  weight  and  consideration 
than  they  now  enjoy  with  the  public:  this  weight 
and  consideration,  all  who  are  favourable  to  their 
existence  must  desire  to  see  them  attain. 

The  limitation  of  the  Company's  monopoly  in 
trade  has  produced  considerable  changes  as  to  per« 
sons  chosen  for  directors;  but  still  no  qualifica- 
tions are  required  beyond  the  possession  of  a 
certain  amount  of  stock ;  and  the  condition  and 
^vocation  of  a  great  majority  of  the  voters  of  both 
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sexes  offer  no  security  as  to' the  fitness  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  direction.  There  existed^  until 
lately/ restrictions  which  bimred  any  person  •  who 
continued  in  the  service  frpm  being  a  director^ 
notwithstanding  he  had  acquired  a  rights  unless 
specially  called  upon  to  reside  in  his  native  country. 
Such  restrictions^  which  had  their  birth  in  that 
spirit  of  narrow  and  jealous  policy  that  diarac- 
terized  the  early  days  of  the  Company^  are  ill 
suited  to  its  present  condition^  and  at  variance  with 
the  usage  of  the  government  of  England.  The 
latter  admits  unemployed  officers  to  every  office  "f*  of 
the  state^  wisely  obtaining  all  the  advantage  it  can 
from  that  increased  knowledge  and  experience 
which  the  duties  of  their  profession  enable  them  to 
acquire;  and  even  when  these  are  not  publicly  em* 
ployed,  they  are  often  officially  called  upon  to  give 

*  The  ezclasionof  such  persons  from  being  directors  was  con- 
tinned  hy  a  bye-law,  which  has  been  lately  expunged,  as  being 
contraxy  to  the  provisions  of  the  legislature,  from  which  it  ap« 
pears  there  is  no  restriction  against  officers  so  situated  as  com* 
mandaots  of  regiments  residing  in  England  entering  the  di« 
rection.  The  only  prete:Kt  on  which  an  objection  could  be 
raised  is,  their  liability  to  be  called  upon  for  foreign  service  ; 
bnt  every  officer  of  his  majesty's  service,  in  civil  or  political 
employ  in  England,  is  in  the  same  situation,  and  the  usage  of 
the  Company's  service  since  1706,  when  colonels  of  corps  werd 
entitled  to  live  in  England,  establishes,  that  their  return  to 
India  is  deemed  optional. 

t  There  are  several  situations  in  England  in  which  the  em- 
plojrment  of  officers,  whorcontinue  in  the  Indian  army,  would  be 
alike  honourable  to  the  service  and  beneficial  to  government, 
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their  opinions  individually,  or  collectively  in  com- 
mittee9>  upon  points  on  which  their  professional 
'experience,  or  recent  knowledge,  enables  them  to 
judge  with  accuracy.  Such  calls  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  made  upon  Indian  civil  or  military  officers 
who  are  retired,  or  on  furlough  in  England;  and 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  which,  from  the  character  of  its 
duties,  stands  so  much  in  need  of  this  kind  of  aid. 
But  until  considerable  ch^ltages  are  made  in  the 
construction,  both  of  the  India  board  and  the 
court  of  directors,  this  assistance  will  never  be  at- 
tained in  any  degree  that  can  render  it  beneficial 
to  the  country. 

The  increasing  difficulties  of  governing  such  an 
empire  as  that  we  have  Established  in  the  east 
imperiously  call  upon  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  all 
the  means  we  possess  to  enable  us  to  overcome 
them:  but  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the 
real  cause  of  opposition  to  measures  of  alteration, 
such  as  have  here  been  suggested.  It  is  the  alarm 
of  individuals  and  classes  of  men  lest  injury 
should  arise  to  their  own  interests;  but  in  this 
conclusion  they  are  assuredly  deceived.  The  eflFect 
would  be  the  reverse,  for  the  admixture  of  men 
who  have  knowledge  of  India  with  those  who  have 
a  knowledge  of  EfDgland  would  early  destroy  those 
baneful  prejudices  which  both  parties  entertain 
towards  each  other;  and,  while  it  diffused  correct 
information  and  just  principles,  would  give  strength 
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and  permanence  to  a  system  which  caiinot  much 
longer  exist  on  its  present  foundation. 

In  the  actual  condition  of  our  Asiatic  possessions^ 
there  is  no  principle  in  their  administration  of  such 
consequence  as  that  of  keeping  those  who  are  em- 
ployed abroad  as  much  European  as  possible^ 
consistent  with  their  attainment  of  the  qualities 
essential  to  fit  them  for  their  local  duties  in  India. 
We  can  contemplate  no  danger  equal  to  their 
looking  to  the  latter  as  the  country  in  which  they 
are  to  pass  their  lives ;  such  a  sentiment,  if  ever  it 
becomes  prevalent  amongst  the  public  servants^ 
must  ultimately  prove  as  fetal  to  the  interests  of 
England  as  of  India.  This  is  fully  miderstood  by 
the  government  at  home;  and  whilst  they  have  . 
very  properly  done  away  those  means  of  accumu^ 
lating  wealth  which  were  at  variance  with  our  im- 
proved system  of  rule,  they  have  recently  made 
liberal  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  return  of  those 
who  have  served  a  certain  period,  either  in  the 
civil  or  military  service;  but  one  effect  of  this 
branch  of  expenditure  will  be,  to  make  numbers 
(many  of  whom  are  in  the  prime  of  life)  pass 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  an  unprofitable 
manner,  unless  objects*  are  presented  to  their 
ambition  both  in  India  and  in  England.     In  the 

♦  The  liberal  measures  lately  adopted  are  so  far  a  benefil,  ajJ 
they  prevent  men  fixing  in  India,  and  accelerate  promotion  ; 
but  their  utility  stops  here ;  and  it  will  probably  be  found,  that 
measures  will  be  hereafter  necessary  to  regain  services  which 
will  be  lost  by  the  effect  of  this  liberality,  unless  some  objects 
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pursuit*  of  these  in  the  latter  country,  men  of  in- 
formation and  talent  would  soon  lose  their  limited 
and  local  feelings.  Their  importance  with  themselves 
and  others  would  rise  as  the  sphere  of  their  utility 
hecame  enlarged.  Their  patriotic  attachment  to 
their  native  land  will  be  strengthened,  and  the 
weight  and  influence  of  their  character  will  be  the 
means  of  keeping  alive  such  sentiments  in  others, 
who  will  give  more  ready  assent  to  the  wisdom  and 
expediency  of  measures  that  are  associated  with 
names  to  which  they  have  long  and  habitually 
given  respect  and  confidence. 

Some  who  admit  that  the  mode  proposed  is  the 
best  by^  which  prejudices  can  be  removed,  and 
attachment  to  their  native  coimtry  revived  and 
sti'engtliened,  will  perhaps  startle  at  a  plan  that 
suggests  the  necessity  of  fiEu^iUtating  to  those  who 
have  served  abroad  the  attainment  of  employment 
in  both  branches  of  the  Indian  administration  in 
England;  but  such  objection  stands  on  narrow, 
indefensible,  and  most  unconstitutional  grounds. 
Has  any  oflicer,  political,  civil,  military,  or  naval, 

are  held  out  to  lead  men  of  talent  to  conturae  to  serve  their 
country  in  India  after  they  have  attained  a  title  to  return  on  a 
competence  to  England. 

«  It  has  been  sometimes  stated,  that  men  generally  return 
from  India  at  an  age  when  they  are  more  fit  to  retire  than  to 
enter  on  new  scenes  of  public  employment.  This  assertion  is 
not  supported  by  facts;  besides,  the  employment  to  which  it  is 
proposed  to  turn  their  attention  would  not  be  new,  but  an  useful 
9ontif^uancp  of  the  labot^rs  of  their  past  lives, 
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of  his  nuyesty^s  service,  when  retired  upon  pension, 
half  or  foil  paj,  ever  been  considered  as  less  quali- 
fied to  enter  any  department  of  the  state^  because 
he  had  been  in  a  particular  line  of  scji^ce,  or  might 
again  be  called  upon  to  act  in  it  if  his  country  re- 
quired? Do  we  not  meet  with  persons  of  this 
description  in  various .  offices  and.  stations  ?  Do 
they  not  often  fulfil  duties  which  lead  them  not 
merely  to  differ  with,  but  to  control  and  censure 
those  very  authorities  under  whom  they  had  for- 
merly acted,  and  may  again  act?  That  such  is 
the .  case .  cannot  be  denied :  and  who  will  contend 
that  .there  is  any  principle  in  the  administration 
of  India,  which  should  constitute  a  difference  to 
this  practice. 

Some  will  argue,  that  employment  in  India  is  re- 
served for  a  privileged  few,  and  that  those  who 
ei&joy  it  should  not  repine  if  it,  in  a  great  degree, 
throws  .them  out  of  public  life  in  their  native 
country ;  and  they  will  perhaps  add,  that  the  persons 
ivjth  whose  prospects  they  might  interfere,  if  such 
facilities  were  given  as  have  been  suggested  towards 
their  obtaining  office  in  England,  might  justly  com- 
plain imless  the  India  service  was  opened  to  their 
ambition.  Such  arguments  might  have  force,  if  the 
English  public  officers  were  qualified  for  stations  in 
India,  or  if,  in  the  administration  at  home,  we  could 
dispense  with  that  information  and  knowledge  which 
is  alone  possessed  by  India  public  officers.  But  we 
must  not  try  this  important  question  by  a  reference 
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to  the  claims  or  privileges  of  individuals^  or  classes 
of  iKi^n.  It  is  one  of  state  policy,  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  preservation  and  good  govern- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  empires  that 
ever  was  founded  in  the  universe.  With  all  the 
means  we  can  prepare  and  employ,  We  shall  be  too 
likely  to  fieii]  in  these  objects ;  but  that  failure  will 
be  certain,  if  we  allow  our  efforts  for  their  attain- 
m^it  to  be  circumscribed  by  ordiimry  maxims,  and 
rules  adapted  to  the  routine  administration  of  petty 
colonies,  or  the  regulated  forms  of  the  most  admired 
nati(Mial  constitutions,  which  differ  from  that  in 
question  either  by  the  tender  and  genius  of  the 
governed,  .or  the  principles  and  system  of  the 
government.  . 

The  education  of  the  youth  who  enter  the  service 
in  India  is  hberal:  their  occupations  abroad  are  of 
^  character  to  enlarge  their  minds.  The  evils  and 
misfortunes  they  continually  contemplate  as  arising 
firom  despotic  rule  must  render  them  more  attached 
to  the  free  government  of  their  native  country;  and 
no  great  class  of  men  can  be  placed  under  circumH 
stances  more  calculated  to  give  them  extended  views 
of  national  poKcy,  or  to  qualify  them  for  different 
public  duties.  Acting  in  countries  remote  from 
each  other,  and  whose  inhabitants  differ  in  language 
and  customs  as  much  as  the  nations  of  Europe^ 
some  members  of  this  class  rise  to  the  exercise  of 
almost  kingly  rule ;  others  fill  political,  civil,  judicial, 
fiscal,  and  military  stations.    Such  a  variety  of  occu- 
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patioQ  mwt  in  India^  as  elsewhere^  produce  an  in- 
finite yariety  of  character^  and  qualify  men  to  pur»ne 
the  mctot  opposite  courses,  if  such  are  open  to  them 
in  JEngland.  It  is  a  sense  of  injury  alon^  at  the 
^pemtion  of  causes  which  virtually  almost  exclude 
them  from  public  life>  that  can  unite  them  in  hos- 
tility against  a  system,  which,  under  other  eircumr* 
ri;ances,  it  must  he  their  interest  to  support:  nor 
would  the  prejudices  they  may  have  imhibed  from 
a  residence  in  India  long  survive  their  return  to 
England,  unless  they  found  themselves  placed 
under  circumstances  diseouraging  to  their  anjH 
bition,  and  almost  compelle  ^nto  a  community  of 
sentiments  and  feelings  by  being  considered  as  a . 
distinct  class*  This  is,  to  a  great  degree,  their  pre- 
sent sitnatidn,  and  no  reflecting  man  can  doubt  its 
injurious  effects  on  the  public  interests,  which  re- 
quire a  mixture  of  Indian  and  European  knowledge 
that  can  only  be  effectually  obtained,  by  the  union 
in  public  olBice  as  well  as  general  society,  of  those 
whose  lives,  though  passed  in  different  hemispheres, 
have  been  directed  ta  one  object,  the  good  of  theair 
country,  niie  useful  approximation  of  such  per- 
sons to  each  other  must,  however,  depend  on  a 
parity  of  condition,  which,  while  it  promotes  inter-< 
course,  gives  birth  to  that  respect  and  attention 
which  men  do  not  readily  entertain  for  the  opinions 
of  those  whom  they  consider  to  be  their  inferiors  in 
rank  or  in  knowledge. 
Amongst  those  whose  industry  and  talent  hare 
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contributed  to  the  good  government  of  India  sub- 
sequent to  the  establishment  of  the  board  of  control, 
the  secretaries  and  clerks  at  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  that  board,  as  well  as  those  of  the  India* 
House,  must  not  be  passed  over.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  class  of  men  in  similar 
situations  who  have  laboured  harder,  or  more  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  or  who  have  preserved  a 
higher  character  for  integrity  and  ability.  The  in- 
formation and  minute  knowledge  of  Indian  afiairs 
which  some  of  these  have  attained  from  the  huge 
volumes  of  the  records  of  our  Eastern  empire,  is 
quite  surprising ;  but  the  good  that  the  public  might 
derive  from  their  labour  and  talents  is  diminished, 
not  only  (as  noticed  before)  from  the  disadvantages 
inseparable  from  their  own  want  of  local  knowledge 
and  experience,  but  also  from  their  superiors  often 
but  imperfectly  understanding  the  details  of  the 
matter  laid  before  them.  The  latter,  even  when 
they  have  the  disposition  and  the  leisure,  must 
wade  through  a  mass  of  writing  on  subjects,  of 
which  a  minute  knowledge  is  rendered  more  un- 
attainable by  the  local  references,  and  the  very 
names  of  persons,  places,  and  things,  as  foreign  to 
the  ear  as  confusing  to  the  seitise  of  the  English 
reader.  Any  change  of  system,  giving  increase  of 
knowledge  to  their  supieriors,  must  ultimately  prove 
most  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  this  class.  Men 
who  had  confidence  in  their  own  competency  could 
have  no  reserve  as  to  the  resources  from  which  they 
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derive  asustance^  and  their  experience  and  discrimi- 
nating judgment  would  be  favourable  to  the  rise* 
of  all  whose  industry  and  talent  rendered  them 
conspicuous. 

Existing  establishments  must  always  be  liable  to 
attiyck,  and  in  a  free  and  enlightened  nation  like 
England  we  may  trace  much  of  their  excellence  to 
this,  cause.  They  are  kept  in-  a  state  of  vigilance 
and  activity  by  their  assailants :  the  public  opinion 
must  go  along  with  them,  or  they  would  soon  cease 
to  exist ;  but  that  public  opinion  is  not  to  be  taken 
from  the  speeches  of  members  of  parliament  con* 
tending  for  victory ;  nor  from  the  daily. effusions  of 
contradictory  papers  and  publications ;  nor  from  the 
clamour  of  numbers  acting  under  some,  momentary 
impulse ;  nor  from  the  pages  of  philosophers,  who 
theorize  upon  institutions  that  are  to  give  a  new; 
character  to  the  human  race :  but  though  no  one  of 
these  is  the  representation  of  public  opinion,  they 
all  influence  and  help  to  form  it,  and  as  education 

*  The  duties  of  the  subordinate  officers  at  the  board  of 
control  and  the  India-house  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  any 
other  offices  in  England*  The  great  application  and  study  ne-- 
cessary  to  attain  that  competent  knowledge  which  it  is  essential 
the  heads  of  departments  should  possess  must  withdraw  the 
persons  filling  such  stations  from  all  other  studies  and  views. 
This  oonsidetation  demands  that  such  fahctionaries  should  be 
placed  on  as  high  a  footing  as  the  nature  of  their  situation  will 
permit.  Their .  elevation,  while  it  rewards  their  efforts,  will 
stimulate  that  of  others,  and  be  every  way  proactive  of  public 
benefit. 

Vol.  if.  I 
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is  difinsed  they  will  daily  gain  more  strength.  Let 
us  hope,  however,  that,  as  knowledge  advances,  the 
sound  national  sense  of  an  English  public  will  keep 
pace  with  it,  and  judge  all  questions  that  are  con^ 
stitutionally  important,  free  from  the  party  feeling, 
the  interests,  the  passions,  or  the  theories  of  those, 
fix)m  the  active  exerdse  of  whose  ambition,  in- 
dustry, talent,  and  enthusiasm,  it  derives  its  best 
lights. 

Notwithstanding  that  happy  tenacity  of  usage 
and  respect,  even  for  the  forms  of  estabHshments, 
which  characterizes  the  majority  of  Englishmen, 
there  exists  in  the  present  state  of  society  an 
expectation  of  their  progressive  improvement. 
Such  improvements,  however,  miist  be  made  with 
great  caution,  lest  more  be  sacrificed  than  gained  i 
and  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the 
true  value  of  all  institutions  depends  upon  their 
being  in  unison  with  the  community  and  govern- 
ment to  which  they  belong.  If  we  desire  their 
stability,  we  must  adapt  them  to  the  strength, 
the  weakness,  the  pr^udices,  the  virtues,  the  vices, 
all  the  qualities,  in  short,  of  those  human  beingt 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  founded. 

That  sound  public  opinion,  which  it  is  so  essen- 
tial to  carry  along  with  every  branch  of  our  free 
government,  has  been  very  partially  exercised  in 
respect  to  the  administration  of  Indian  afiairs^ 
The  problem  of  the  best  mode  of  governing  that 
country  is  so  difilicult  to  be  solved,  the  interests 
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affected  by  it  so  remote  and  complicated^  that  few 
have  given  it  any  deep  attention.  When  the 
privileges  of  the  Company  were  last  renewed^  the 
qnestion  was  considered  as  being  at  rest  for  twenty 
years.  The  expiration  of  this  term  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  near  to  excite  the  activity  of  those 
parties  which  that  event  will  bring  into  collision ; 
bnt  it  is  most  desirable  that,  before  the  arrival  of 
that  period,  the  subject  should  undergo  the  fullest 
investigation,  for  it  involves  questions  of  great 
national  importance^  the  consideration  and  decision 
upon  which  should  not  be  leil  to  the  hurried  mo- 
ment of  a  conflict  between  parties  swayed  by  their 
respective  interests,  and  striving  to  attain  their  ob- 
jects through  every  means  that  temporary  impres- 
sions can  make  upon  minds  uninformed  of  the  na- 
ture and  merits  of  the  question  which  they  are 
called  to  decide. 

Viewing  the  actual  establishments  with  reference 
to  the  facts  and  principles  which  have  been  stated^ 
It  should  be  calmly  examined  how  far  they  are,  or 
can  be,  rendered  efficient  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended;  considering  that,  of  all  go- 
vernments, that  is  least  likely  to  command  respect, 
and  gain  strength,  over  which  a  sword  is  always 
suspended,  and  which  holds  existence  under  respite, 
it  would  be  better  either  to  abolish  the  Company 
as  a  medium  of  governing  India,  or  to  give  to 
that  body  a  broader,  more  solid,  and  more  perma- 
nent foundation.     To  judge  this  point,  it  would  be 

I  » 
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neceasary  to  look  nHQiitely  to  the  benefits  which 
mi^ht  be  anticipited  from  its  preservation;  to  its 
llefects  as  an  oi^an  of  rule;  to  the  possibility  of 
remedying  these  defects;  to  the  practicability  of 
substituting  a  better  medium;  and,  lastly,  to  the 
probable  consequences  of  placing  our  vast  territo- 
ries in  the  East  under  the  direct  rule  of  the 'king's 
government.    In  fonning  our  judgment  upon  these 
important    questions,    we    must   never    for    one 
moment  lose  sight  of  the  peculiar  character   of 
our  emfMre  in  India,  which  heaxs  litde  analogy 
to  any  power -that  ever  existed  in  the  universe. 
This  compels  us  to  look,  almost  exclusively,  to  its 
own  history  for  those  lessons  which  are  to  guide 
us  through  the  difficulties   we    must  expect  to 
encounter  in   its  future   administration;   and  the 
experience  which  that  affords  is  limited,  for  the 
government  we  have   established  has  hardly  one 
feature  in  conmion  with  tiiat  of  former  conquerors, 
most  of  whom  became  inhabitants   of  the  land 
they  had  subdued.      It  would,    however,   fill   a 
voltmie  to  treat  these  subjects  in  the  manner  their 
importance  merits;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible 
at  this  distance  of  time  to  anticipate  the  changes 
in   Europe   or  in  India  that  may  influence   the 
question.     It  will  suffice  therefore,  for  the  present, 
to  ofier  some  general  observations  on  the  more 
prominent  points  which  have  been  brought  under 
notice. 

No  govermn^it  has  ever  evinced  a  greater  dis- 
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position  towards  a  just  and  humane  rule  than  that 
of  the  East  India  Company.  It  has  been  as  prompt 
to  correct  abuses  as  zealous  and  liberal  in  the  supir 
port  of  all  acts  of  the  local  authorities  that  pro- 
mised benefit  to  the  natives  of  its  vast  territories* 
An  anxious  desire  to  improve  the  finances  has^  at 
times,  ffi-vea  a  direction  to  the  zeal  of  itSx  servants 
not  favourable  to  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
country,  from  many  parts  of  which  too  large  ^  re- 
venue has  been  exacted ;  but  this  desire  has  nevev 
led  to  the  countenance  of  any  violence  or  injus- 
tice. The  same  principle  has  given  the  authori- 
ties in  England  a  strong  but  salutary  prejudice 
against  all  those  contests  widi  native  princes  into 
which  the  governments  abroad  have  been  compelled 
to  enter.  This  has  had  a  happy  operation ;  for 
though  neither  their  instructions  nor  orders  could 
prevent  our  attainment  of  that  power  which  our 
condition  in  India  fiasMd  upon  us  as  a  law  of  exist- 
ence, the  known  disposition  of  the  directors  and 
the  legislature  certainly  impeded  the  progress  of 
conquest,  and,  by  doing  so,  has,  in  all  probability, 
given  our  dominion  more  solidity  than  it  wonld 
Ittive  had  if  its  conquest  had  been  efiected,  as  it 
might  have  been^  in  half  the  period. 

The  court  of  directors  are  in  a  great  degree  in- 
dependent of  the  favours  of  the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  who  find  it  difl&cult  to  bend  them  to  any 
ipuiposes  which  they  deem  injurious  to  their  repu- 
tatioDj  or  to  the  rights  or  privileges  of  those  whom 
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they  consider  as  immediately  tmder  their  protect 
^on«  This  renders  them  au  inyaluable  shield,  ta 
guard  from  attack  and  encroachment  the  rights  of 
^e  service  abroad;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  %^t 
those  who^  interest^  as  a  bo4y#  they  are  no 
prompt  to  defend^  ajre  not  sq  sensible,  ^  itiigUt  he 
expected,  of  the  ssrfety  th^y  derive  from  this  in^exw 
mediate  authority.  The  causes  pf  this  are  obviops} 
the  highest  and  most  distingui^ed  of  these  puhUc 
pfiic^rss  whose  opinions  and  actions  have  a  great 
inflttepQQ  over  th^  rest,  are  too  often  discontented 
at  their  coitditio9,  and  hostile  to  this  branch  of  thq 
IndiwDi  administration^  The  supposed  divposition 
0f  the  court  to  look  chiefly  to  exptaiditttre  *,  ocr 
caaions  every  reduction  either  to  be  ascribed  tp 
then^  ox  tf>  a  desijFe  of  conciliating  t^eir  fa,VQuri 
while  all  acts  of  grace  or  Ub^raUty  are  r^fe^rre^ 
mtber  to  the  r^resentatio^s  of  local  f  uperiprs  in 
India*  W  to  the  interference  of  his  majestyV  govern- 
mmU  These  conclusions  are  often  fnjust^  but 
they  ai*e  always  n^ade  2  and  they  operate  tp  prevent 

*  There  is  no  seryice  in  wbicH  pay  is  so  good,  and  the  means 
of  retirement  so  liberally  provided  for,  as  that  of  the  Company, 
The  naliire  of  this  eenrice  reqaires  tl^ii  it  should  be  to.  Money 
long  constituted  the  only  reward.  tQ  ^lucb  tb^e  y^hQ  irpat  tQ 
India  could  look ;  and  it  still  constitutes  the  leading  object  of 
the  great  majority/.  The  desire  of  attainiog  this  object  pro- 
duces many  ungrounded  accusations  against  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, all  of  whose  economical  measures  are  invariably  ascribed 
to  narrowness  of  commercial  feeling,  firom  their  being  a  0(»^<# 
aieroial  body* 
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tboee  fedhigs  of  respect  and  attacluneut  wl^idi  it 
ia  so  desirable  men  should  entertain  for  that  autho^ 
rity  under  which  they  are  placed :  those  feelings^ 
however^  neyer  can  be  maintained  in  large  dasses 
by  a  system  that  employs  no  means  but  those  o£ 
drcumscribed  rnles  and  cold^  inanimate  justice. 
There  must  be  parts  of  the  community  kindled  into 
warmer  sentiments  than  such  means  can  eyer  inspire, 
or  a  goyenunent  will  never  acquire  the  popularity 
which  it  is  essential  for  it  to  possess.  This  ipgre* 
dient  of  rule  is  singularly  wanting  in  the  Compan/n 
gowmment.  It  has  few  if  apy  zealous  and  active 
fbdvocatesj  to  meet  thosQ  attcicks  with  which  it  is 
ceptinu^ly  assailed ;  and  the  consequence  tSj  that^ 
thoqgh  serious  r^eption  shpuld  teach  the  great 
body  of  those  who  are  in  its  service  that  no  change 
is  Ukdy  to  be  foir  their  advantage^  all  that  they  are  ik 
i3»  dnily  l^hit  of  be^g  and  rcfadhig  is  calculated 
tQ  makf  a  dift^ent  impression  vipon  tibeir  minds. 

Thei  mtumer  n  which  the  directors  exercise 
tkeir  gi^t  pattonage  has  satisfied  the  public  that 
it  eoold  not  be  in  safer  or  more  honourable  hands ; 
hut  U  i»  to  be  regretted  that  this  patronage  should 
foffm  the  principal  object  in  seeking  liie  direction^ 
and  the  chief  rewaird  afteir  ha^g  attained  it.  The 
first  Qtrenmstraice  indueea  some  to  become  candi- 
dabM  fat  the  office  of  director  whose  views  are 
limited  to  the  atteinment  of  a  provision  for  their 
ihmilie^  relaticais^  and  friends ;  and  the  second  de- 
prive this  govjumih^Bt  of  one  of  the  greatest  means 
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\irhich  all  other  governments  possess,  that  of  en- 
couraging, rewarding,  and  attaching  those  by  whom 
they  are  served,  by  admitting,  to  a  certain  extentj 
the  claims  of  sons  and  near  connexions  of  persons 
who  have  been  distinguished  in  the  public  service. 
These  are  not  only  rejected  by  the  directors  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  but"  their  advancement  is 
considered  as  an  infringiement  of  their  most  valued 
privilege.  This  is  the  &ult  of  the  system,  not  of 
the  directors;  they  are  paid  in  patronage,  and  a 
deduction  from  its  amount  would  operate  as  a  de- 
duction from  the  wages  of  their  labour.  This 
fact  clears  them  of  all  blame,  but  it  does  not  render 
the  evil  less.  It  may,  perhaps^  be  asserted  that  the 
interest  and  connexions  of  men  in  the  service,  com- 
bined with  the  humanity  and  consideration  of  in- 
dividual directors,  palliates,  if  it  does'  not  remedy, 
this  defeict  of  the  system;  but  this  is- a  ftiistake,  £or 
the  very  mode  in  which  such  favour  is  b^tdwed, 
though  it  may  raise  the  reputation  of  him  who 
confers  it,  lowers  that  of  the  body  to  which  he 
belongs :  besides,  it  is  not  seemly  to  see  the  sons  of 
those  who  have  stood  the  highest  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  the  Company,  or  of  officers 'who  have  fallen 
in  some  memorable  engagement,  enter  the  Kst  of 
common  solicite^s,  or  carrying  their  petitions  from 
door  to  door  of  those  who  preside  for  the  seaton 
over  the  interests  of  that  empire,  the  prosperity  of 
which  the  parents  of  the  supplicants'  have  iab6ur«d 
with  distmction^  or  died  widi  glory^  to  prcuotiote. 
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The  court  of  directors  are  often  very  generous 
to  the  widows  and  families  of  deceased  officers  of 
distinction  left  in  distress^  and  they  have  always 
given  a  most  liberal  support  to  the  funds  insti- 
tuted  for  their  relief:  but  this  liberality  imparts 
little  if  any  of  that  feeling  which  would  be  spread 
throughout  the  service  by  the  son*  receiving  such 
notice  and  protection  on  account  of  the  services 
of  his  father.  To  estimate  the  value  of  this 
principle^  we  have  only  to  look  to  its  effects  in  the 
navy  or  army  of  England.  Notwithstanding  that 
eagerness  for  patronage  which  pervades  these 
services,  hereditary  claims  are  seldom  neglected 
or  rejected,  and  the  attention  known  to  be  given 
to  them  stimulates  the  highest  minds  to  action 
in  a  degree  beyond  all  other  motives. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  directors 
in  which  they  merit  more  praise  than  the  attention 
paid  of  late  years  to  the  education  of  youth  for  ' 
the  different  branches  of  the  service  abroad.  Dif* 
ferent  opinions  may  exist  as  to  the  modes  they 
have  taken  of  promoting  that  important  object^ 
but  all  are  agreed  in  commending  the  spirit  of  libe* 
rality  in  which  it  has  been  pursued. 

Tlie  court  of  proprietors  is  necessarily  a  popular 
body,  and  will  always  consist  principally  of  that 
class  which  are  termed  the  monied  interest;  but 

*  If  any  part  of  the  patronage  of  India  is  ever  allotted  to 
^  this  purpose,  care  must  be  taken  to  make  arrangements  that 
woald  secure  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  its  exercise. 
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with  this  adyantage^  that  ahnost  all  who  return 
from  India  with  fortunes  purchase  India,  stocky 
^om  the  interest  they  take  in  the  afiairs  of  that 
country;  and  we  may  always  look  to  this  da^a 
as  favourahle  to  the  pretensions  of  candidates  for 
the  direction  whose  claims  are  grounded  on  ao- 
knowledged  talents  and  hi^  reputation  in  the  pub- 
lic service.    The  privilege  possessed  by  the  court  of 
proprietors  of  investigating  eyery  act  of  the  court 
of  directoni>  or  of  those  they  employ  abroad^  which 
may  in  any  way  affect    the   prosperity  of   the 
corporation,  gives  a  wide  and  use&L  range  to  their 
debates.    Their  confirmation  being  necessary  to 
all  pecuniary  grants^  above  a  small  amount,  renders 
their  opinion  of  importance  on  all  such  mea^urci^f 
and  there  is   a  decided  benefit  in  the  publicity 
which  the  proc^dings  of  the  prpprietors  give  to 
ftneb  question^.    The  utility  oS  this  body^i  ^  a 
fibeck  upoti  the  abuse  of  power^  should  be  cal* 
dil^tedi  Uk^  other  parts  of  our  free  constitatiop, 
laa9  with  reference  to  what  they  do,  than  to  what 
th^y  prevent  others  from  doing.    A  great  nugo^ 
rity  of  the  prci^ietcHTs  stai^d^  alil^^  independent  of 
ministers  and  the  court  of   director^^  an|i  lliis 
position  gives  th?m  xpu^h  vali»^  aa  fi  b|:^ch  of 
Indian  le^sjatvire* 

Hapy  objectioni^  haye  been  ti^en  to  the  pom* 
position  and  form  of  the  court  of  proprietors, 
and  some  of  them  are  no  doubt  well-grounded. 
Every  questiQn  is  disci^s^d  ii)  open  coyrt,  an4 
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decided  by  the  majority  of  those  present ;  but  the 
imnority  may  call  for  a  ballot  *y  at  which  i^  pro^ 
prietors,  whateTar  be  their  se;^  or  conditipoi  ajr^ 
entitled  to  vote. 

Sufficient  has  been  aaid  to  enable  us  to  judgej 
^Xy  whether  the  government  of  the  Compajiy^  a9 
at  present  established^  is  conq>et€^t  to  its  increasing 
c^vil  and  political  duties  i  and^  secondly^  if  it  is 
not^  how  ht  its  form  and  constitution  will  admit 
qf  improvements  which  will  better  fit  it  f^t  it9 
9pvereign  functioijis.  If  it  be  detennined^  M  it 
probably  will  be>  thi^t  some  alterations  are  indis- 
pensable^ we  may  assume  that  the  changes  which 
have  lately  occurred,  and  thc^e  which  are  to  b^ 
anticipated  in  its  characterj  (^re  most  favom^ble  to 
the  making  of  any  reforms  that  ogiay  he  deemed  ex« 
pedifait,  either  in  the  mode  of  eleetion^  the  neeesaary 
qualificatioii  of  candidates,  or  in  the  aU<rtment  of 
their  duties  after  being  nominated  directors,  Si^oe 
it  tp  sey>  that  any  plan  for  effi^qting  such  reforsMi 
wUl  be  incomplete,  thftt  doe^  not  unite  the  objects 
0S  imi»ro¥ing  the  direction  without  taking  from  it 
that  diKtin^ve  charact^  ^hM^h  gives  it  a  pwtiuukyr 
vdXn%  as  part  of  our  Ii^itn  legislature, 

^  The  u^sgq  of  secret  ballot^  which  is  that  reported  to  on 
such  occasion8|  is.  not  limited  to  the  court  of  proprietors.  It 
continues  to  be  {practised  by  the  directors  whenever  they  are 
divided  in  opinion,  and  must  tend  to  diminish  In  that  body 
the  perto^ial  responsibility  iivhich  It  is  desirable  to  impose 
apoa  awry  mm  iaraig  Oidi  piaUic  daties  to  perfona. 
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It  is  presumed  that  increase  of  knowledge,  and 
more  competence  to  the  particular  duties  allotted 
to  the  different  members  of  this  body,  would  give 
them  more  weight  and  consequence,  not  only  with 
lall  under  their  authority  but  with  the  public,  than 
they  enjoy  at  present ;  and  it  is  believed  this 
might  be  effected  without  any  changes  of  a  violent 
nature.  Many  motives  which  at  jpreseht  1«m1  men 
to  desire  a  seat  in  the  direction  might  be 'lost,  but 
others  would  be  created,  mfore  suited  to  the  altered 
condition  of  the  Company  and  the  Indian  empire. 
Nor  is  there  any  part  of  such  a  reform  that  would 
materially  affect  the*  principles '  of  the  actual  go- 
vernment, though  it  would  gradually  introduce 
a  considerable  change  in  the  duties  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  administered. 

However  we  may  be  disposed  to  think  tl&t  the 
Indian  govemmienit  in  England,  as  now  constituted, 
is  not  adequate  to  its  increasitig  duties,  we  should 
not  hurry  to  the  extreme  of  its  abolition,  without 
cahnly  considering  whether  it  is  not  capable  of  re- 
form ;  but  the  consequence  of  preserving  it  under 
an  improved  system  will  be  best  established  by  a 
view  of  the  most  prominent  of  those  evils  which 
must  inevitably  result  from  its  destruction. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  character 
and  composition  df  any  intermediate  body  that 
might  be  established  in  its  place.  The  ingenuity 
of  our  ablest  statesmen  has  been  exhausted  to  de- 
vise plans  for  such  ab  authority,  and  we  sboold  no 
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doubt  have  a  repetition  of  such  expedients :  but  no 
rational  being  can  doubt  that  the  ministers  who 
could  desire  the  annihilation  of  the  Company^  and 
had  strength  to  carry  that  measure  into  effect, 
would  take  care^  in  whatever  manner  they  might 
mould  their  departments  for  the  rule  of  India^  to 
make  the  whole  subservient  to  their  own  power. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  at  present  to  offer  some 
observations  upon  the  probable  consequences  that 
would  result  from  our  vast  eastern  territories 
coming  under  the  direct  authority  or  influence  pf 
the  crown. 

The  first  inevitable  change  on  such  an ;  event 
would  be  in  the  different  view  taken  of  the  Indian 
empire  by  the  authority  under  which  it  was  then 
placed.  With  the  Company's  government  it  has 
always  been^  and  must  remain^  a  primary  considera- 
tion ;  with  his  majesty's  government  it  must  be  a 
secondary  one.  .  This  has  been  too  often  shown^  in 
cases  where  the  latter  had  a  right  to  interfere,  to 
leave  a  doubt  of  the  fact;  and  who  can  calculate 
the  injury  that  would  arise  in  India,  when  every 
measure  which  regarded  that  empire  should  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  other  and  more  imme- 
diate questions  of  expediency  ? 

The  urgent  desire  of  satisfying  friends,  and  of 
disarming  opponents,  of  conciliating  the  public,  or 
of  avoiding  parliam^tary  discussions,  would  often 
outweigh  all  interests  connected  with  our  remote 
possessions  in  the  minds  of  the  wisest  and  strongest 
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ministers;  and  at  a  period  of  weakness,  the  most 
Serious  evils  might  justly  be  apprehended  from  this 
source :  nor  could  we  look  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  that  check  which  they  form  upon  other 
occasions  to  any  abuse  or  unwise  exercise  of  power. 
Questions  of  a  magnitude  to  excite  the  attention 
of  that  body  would  seldom  be  brought  forward ; 
And  when  they  were,  they  would  be  so  enveloped 
in  details^  that  few  would  understand  them;  for  a 
general  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  affairs 
of  India  can  never  be  anticipated. 

Under  such  circumstances^  that  great  country 
might  be  treated  as  a  colony,  without  having  those 
defences  against  misgovemment  which  colonies, 
in  general,  possess.  The  West  Indies,  for  in- 
stance, besides  their  local  colonial  assemblies,  have 
an  embodied  interest,  which  is  strong  in  parlia- 
ment, and  can  advocate  their  rights  whenever  these 
are  assailed;  but  we  can  look  to  no  period  when 
there  can  be  any  representation  of  the  nations  of 
India.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  look  for  associ- 
ated interests  against  them,  particularly  when  a 
system  is  adopted  that  will  make  every  question 
connected  with  that  country  secondary  to  numerous 
other  considerations. 

The  alarm  taken  by  the  public  at  the  transfer  of 
the  patronage  now  enjoyed  by  the  directors  to  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  has  hitherto  contributed, 
more  than  all  the  other  reasons,  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Company;  and  this  is  a  rational  and  constitu- 
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tion&l  ground  of  fear^  both  as  to  its  probable  effectb 
in  India  and  England.  Hie  general  view  that  haft 
been  taken  of  this  snbjecl^  is^  however^  very  limit* 
ed«  The  aetnal  patronage  of  the  Company  has  been 
taken  as  that  which^  in  the  event  of  the  abolition 
of  the  corporation^  would  fell  to  the  crowii;  but 
those  who  have  computed  in  this  mannefj  have 
forgotten  the  weakness  of  one  party,  and  the 
strength  of  the  otheh  It  would  not  be  difficult  t6 
arrange,  without  mlich  increase  of  the  inflnenee  of 
the  crown,  for  the  disposal  of  the  appointments  of 
writers  and  cadets,  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence 
by  whom,  or  how,  these  are  selected,  provided 
means  are  taken  to  ensure  their  possessing  the  re»- 
qnisite  qualifications :  but  who  will  pretend  to  find 
a  sufficient  guard  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
ministers  on  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  service 
abroad ;  and  who,  that  understands  this  subject,  but 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
empire  depends  upon  every  branch  of  that  service 
being  sufficiently  protected  ?  It  will  be  asserted, 
that  if  India  was  under  the  direct  authority  of  the 
crown,  men  of  superior  talent,  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  country,  would  be  brought  much 
more  forward,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  than  they 
are  at  present,  and  that  such  a  change  would  re- 
medy this  prominent  defect  in  the  actual  system. 
This  might  be  true ;  but  though  it  is  not  meant  to 
deny  that  his  majesty's  ministers,  as  enlightened 
statesmen,  would  seek  through  such  instruments  to 
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promote  the  good  administration  of  our  Eastern 
empire^  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  they  would 
also  use  this  mean  in  aid  of  those  efforts  which 
their  condition  must  compel  them  to  make  in  order 
to  e:ctend  their  patronage? 

The  Indian  government,  when  transferred  'en- 
tirely to  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  would^  even  in 
England,  present  a  much  greater  number  of  places 
than  is  at  present  imagined;  and  supposing,  as  no 
doubt  would  be  the  case,  the  departments  abroad 
were  defended  by  regulations  and  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, numerous  inroads  nevertheless  might,  and 
would  be,  made  upon  them.  There  are  many  ap- 
pointments, civil  and  military,  which  can  hardly  be 
said  to  belong  to  any  particular  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice; these  are  dependant  upon  events,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  must  be  left,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  au- 
thorities. The  latter,  supposing  such  motives  to 
exist  at  the  fountain-head  as  those  under  which 
ministers  are  likely  to  act,  might  be  multiplied  to 
almost  any  extent^  sinecures,  now  unknown,  might 
be  gradually  introduced,  and  pensions  multiplied. 
It  may  be.  asked,  why  all  these  abuses  do  not  now 
take  place:  the  reason  is  obvious;  the  local  go- 
vernments are  checked  in  the  exercise  of  every  power 
that  tends  to  the  creation  of  such  patronage  by  the 
directors,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  controlled  by  the 
India  board,  over  which  they  watch  with  a  vigi- 
lance that  has  in  it  almost  a  spirit  of  retaliation. 
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Besides  these  checks^  the  ablest  servants  of  the 
Company  are  forward  to  take  alarm  at  the  slightest 
acts  of  the  local  governments,  or  the  authorities  in 
England,  which  trench,  in  the  most  remote  degree, 
upon  what  are  deemed  the  exclusive  rights  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  India  service.  This  forms 
a  chain  of  defence  against  the  increase  or  abuse 
of  patronage  that  cannot  be  broken ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Company  is  the  most  important  link 
in  this  chain.  If  that  intermediate  body  did  not 
exist,  there  would  not  be  the  smallest  difficulty  in 
reconciling  those  who  filled  the  highest  stations 
abroad  to  give  their  cordial  aid  to  advance  a  system, 
in  the  benefits  of  which  they  would  participate,  and 
which  would  be  favourable  to  their  views  of  wealth 
and  ambition;  nor  would  this  aid  be  limited  to  per- 
sons appointed  from  England.  The  price  of  dis- 
tinction and  high  employment  to  men  who  had  risen 
in  the  service  in  India,  might  often  be  the  sanction 
of  their  names,  and  efforts  to  promote  measures 
calculated  to  depress  and  injure  that  body  to  which 
they  belonged,  but  from  which  their  personal  in- 
terests were  separated. 

With  such  aids  to  protect  their  patronage  in  a 
distant  and  ill-understood  scene,  who  can  believe 
that  parliamentary  interference  would  constitute  an 
efficient  bheck  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  day,  to  defend  which  they  had  gained 
ihose  who  possessed  the  best  talent  and  the  most 
authentic  sources  of  information. 
Vol.  XL  K 
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It  will  not  seem  unfair  to  draW  a  conclusion  of 
what  would  happen  to  our  territories  in  India,  if 
transferred  to  the  crown,  from  the  history  of  those 
colonies  which  have  been,  and  are,  under  its  direct 
authority.  It  is  believed  that  an  investigation  ad 
to  the  mode  in  which  patronage  has  been  exercised 
in  those  distant  possessions  would  not  be  favourable 
to  the  argtunents  of  persons  who  advocate  this 
change  in  our  Indian  government. 

If  we  desire  that  our  rule  over  India  should  be 
permanent,  we  must  take  care  that  its  constitution 
shall  suit  that  of  England ;  and  we  must  view  the 
opei-ation  of  the  latter,  not  at  any  moment  when 
exthiordinary  causes  produce  extraordinary  effects, 
but  as  it  is  in  ordinary  times.  We  cannot,  for 
instance,  calculate  upon  ministers  remaining  so 
long  [in  oj9Sce,  and  being  so  strongly  supported  by 
public  opinion,  as  the  present  are.  These  circum- 
stances may  render  them  less  dependent  on  pa- 
tronage than  any  of  their  predecessors  have  been, 
or  any  of  their  successors  are  likely  to  be;  but 
suppose  opposing  parties  nearly  balanced,  will  the 
successful  party  hesitate  at  afay  means  within  their 
power  to  maintain  themselves  ?  and  when  their  ad- 
versaries prevail,  what  changes  might  we  not  anti- 
cipate? Such  changes  habit  has  rendered  not 
merely  familiar,  but  beneficial  to  England ;  but  if 
they  extended  to  India,  their  frequent  occurrence 
would  sap  the  very  foundations  of  our  power ;  for 
it  is  not  too  much  to  add^  that  our  hopes  of  pre* 
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serving  that  empire  must  rest  chiefly  on  our  being 
able  to  keep  its  administration  free  from  the  certain 
injury  consequent  to  its  being  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  politics  in  £ngland. 

The  foregoing  arguments  are  meant  to  show  the 
evil  effects  which  we  may  anticipate  to  India,  and 
eventually  to  England^  from  the  abolishing  of  the 
£ast  India  Company  as  a  medium  for  the  govern- 
ment of  India ;  but  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
is  not  so  much  from  the  amount  of  patronage  that 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  the 
crown^  as  the  manner  in  which  the  latter^  from 
their  obligations^  and  the  frequent  changes  to  which 
they  are  subject^  would  be  likely  to  exercise  it. 
The  patronage  of  the  crown  hfLS,  of  late  years, 
apparently  greatly  increased;  but  the  strength  gained 
by  this  part  of  our  constitution  has  been  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  influence  of 
public  opinion  on  every  measure  of  the  state.  We 
have  seen,  however,  that  the  salutary  check  which 
this  constitutes  neither  does  nor  can  apply  in  any 
efficient  degree  to  the  administration  of  India, 
that  country  being  too  remote,  and  its  interests  too 
iniperfectly  understood^  to  admit  a  hope  of  advan- 
tajge  from  such  influence.  0»n  the  contrary,  there  is 
cause  to  fear  that  the  action  of  public  opinion  at 
home  might  give  rise  to  sQieasures  which,  while 
they  brought  partid  and  doi  ibtftd  benefit  to  Great 
Britain,  would  be  pfoductii  ^e  of  serious  injury  to 
India. 

KS 
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CHAPTER  X, 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  OP  INDIA. 


Power  of  Governor-general. — Proposed  Change  in  his  Duties* 
— NominaCion  of  Lieutenant-governors  to  distant  parts  of 
oor  Possessions^^^onsiderationa  on  the  System  of  Jodica* 
tare,  of  Police,  and  Revenue. — Civil  and  Military  Esta** 
blishmenta* 

The  next  object,  of  attention  is  the  constraction 
of  our  government  in  India.  Mr.  Pittas  bill,  how- 
ever >  defective  in  other  points,  remedied  a  serious 
defect  of  the  local  administration  of  our  eastern  . 
territories,  by  giving  ample  powers  to*  the  Govdrnor- 
general  in  council  of  Bengal  over  the  other  presi- 
dencies. It  has  been  ascertained  from  the  fullest 
experience,  that  the  internal  tranquillity  of  our  pos- 
sessions in  India,  as  well  as  their  security  against 
external  attack,  has  been  very  greatly  promoted  by 
the  measure  of  placing  one  head  over  our  wide 
territories  in  that  quarter,  which  has  put  an  end  to 
trohtentions  with  subordinate  authorities,  and  given 
combination  to  the  resources  of  our  empire. 

Since  this  bill  was  passed,  many  circumstances 
have  occurred  to  increase  the  duties  of  the  Gover- 
nor-geperal  in  an  extraordinary  degree.    They  arc. 
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at  present,  more  than  almost  any  individual  can 
perform.  From  this  and  other  causes  it  would 
appear  a  very  desirable  improvement  of  the  present 
system,  to  relieve  this  high  public  officer  from 
details  connected  with  the  internal  administration 
of  the  government  of  Bengal.  His  emancipation 
from  those  limited  and  local  proceedings,  in  which 
much  of  his  time  is  now  eonsumed,  would,  in  every 
way,  be  productive  of  pubUc  benefit,  leaving  him 
mote  at  liberty  than  he  now  can  be  to  attend  to 
duties  of  higher  importance,  and  to  visit  the  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  empires  he  governs.  The  nu- 
merous occasions,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  in 
which  the  inten^al  administration  of  Bengal  has 
devolved  upon  a  vice-president,  has  proved  from 
eapperience  that,  as  far  as  its  internal  rule  i^  conr 
pemed,  the  interests  of  the  Company  would  not 
suffer  by  such  a  change;  indeed,  a  governor,  who 
was  copfined  tq  that  duty  alone,  might  be  expected 
i^  fulfil  it  better  than  one  whose  attention  is  con- 
tinually demanded  by  pbjects  of  more  importance 
to  the  empire  at  large. 

The  clause^  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
rehtfi  in  the  Governor-gpneral  the  power  of  ^ting 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  without  the  concur* 
fmoe,  VT  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  council,  '^  i^ 
cases  of  high  impoitance^  and  essentially  affecting 
the  public  interest  and  welfare,"  had  a  particular 

•  Vide  Greo.  III.  cap.  S,  sec  47;  by  the  same  cianse  a  rimiltf 
power  19  vested  in  (he  governor  of  Msdroa  mi.  Bornksji 
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reference  to  political  measures  which  he  may  deem 
it  fai9  dntj  to  adopt.  It  would>  therefore,  be  neither 
contrary  to  the  principle  nor  to  the  uaage  of  the 
present  local  government  of  India  to  devolve  upon 
the  Govemoisgeneral^  personally^  its  complete  poli- 
tical administration.  In  all  measures  of  internal 
administration,  he  would  act,  with  respect  to  Bengal^ 
as  he  now  does  in  the  cases  reported  or  referred 
for  his  approbation  or  decision  from  Madras  and 
Bombay;  and  he  would^  consequently,  9s  far  aci 
these  were  concerned,  be  more  limited  *  in  the  per-* 
sonal  exercise  of  power  than  he  is  at  present.  With 
regard  to  political  afiairs,  he  certainly  would  be  less 
restrained ;  but  then  his  direct  responsibility  to  hi9 
superiors  in  £qgland  would  be  greater. 

By  such  arrangement,  the  Governor-general 
would  lose  the  beiiefit  he  derives  from  the  informa-*- 
tion  and  experience  of  his  present  counsellors; 
but  th^t  deficiency  would  be  well  supplied  by  an 
arrangement  that  9hould  give  him  the  aid  of  the 
best  talentp  the  public  service  produced,  to  fill  the 
highest  situations  in  his  establishment.  That  of 
ppliti^l  and  foreign  secretary,  instead  of  being  a 
station  tp  which  persons  rise  (as  has  bee^  the 
UM0p)  ^opi  labours  in  an  office  at  Calcutta,  should 

*  It  woiild|  for  instance,  be  a  much  more  responsible  exercise 
of  tbe  power  committed  to  him,  to  disapprove  an  act  of  a 
gQVfX^por  tpd  ooimcil  of  Bongalt  than  it  is  at  present  to  exercise 
^  yr«C9gfti¥S  9f  adfi^ftiiig  a  loeasiue  from  which  his  ^wcU 
dissents 
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be  placed  upon  a  footing,  both  as  to  pay  and  rank, 
that  would  render  it  an  office  of  ambition  to  the 
first  officers  in  the  political  department.    The  same 
should  be  the  case  regarding  the  secretaries   in 
the  public,  judicial,  revenue,  and  military  depart- 
ments.    If  this   plan  were   adopted,  those  high 
officers,  and  all  who  aid  them,  should  be  selected 
from  the  whole  service,  and  not  from  any  par- 
ticular presidency.    The  benefit  of  this  part  of  the 
arrangement  would    be   incalculable.      It    would 
excite  and  reward  talent,  diffuse  the  best  informa- 
tion of  every  part  of  India,   elevate  the  services 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  (as  far  as  pretension  to 
these  high    employments   went)    to  an  equality 
with  Bengal,   remove  jealousies,  and  make  im- 
pressions favourable  to  the  supreme  authority.    Its 
tendency  would  be  to  enlarge  men*s  minds,  and 
to  carry  them  beyond  the  local,  to  a  consideration 
of  the  general,  interests  of  the  empire ;  and,'  in 
this  view,  its  effects  would  infallibly  be  productive 
of  great  good.    There  is  no  disposition  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  those*  who  have  filled,   or 
continue  to  fill,  the  high  executive  offices  at  Cal- 
cutta,   some   of   whom  have  been  distinguished 
men ;  but  the  constant  residence  of  a  great  majo- 
rity of  this  class  on  one  spot,  their  feelings  towards 
the  particular  services  to  which  they  belong,  their 

*  High  and  respected  names  might  be  here  addnced  of 
persons  who  have  filled  these  offiees ;  but  men  like  those  eoaUi 
never  suffer  from  the  field  of  competition  being  enUiged^ 
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natural  attachment  to  institutions  and  establish- 
ments^  to  promote  the  success  of  which  the  best 
efibrts  of  their  lives  have  been  devoted,  must  give 
them  a  bias  which  cannot  but  in  some  degree 
narrow  the  judgment  on  points  that  relate  to  the 
general  administration  of  India.  No  objections 
could  be  offered  to  such  a  measure,  on  the  ground 
of  the  public  functionaries  attached  to  the  Governor- 
general  not  having  the  local  knowledge  of  particular 
parts  of  India.  That  knowledge  would  be  possessed 
by  those  who  held  similar  offices  under  the  subor- 
dinate governments,  to  whom  would  belong  all  the 
details.  The  secretaries  of  the  departments,  with 
the  Governor-general,  would  be  selected  from  their 
high  ability  and  general  acquaintance  with  the  va- 
rious interests  and  systems  of  the  whole  empire. 

There  is  no  cause  produces  such  bad  efiects  in 
our  government  in  India  as  the  continued  eflbrts 
to  apply*  the  same  general  rules,  principles,  and 
institutions,  to  every  part  of  our  extended  and 
diversified  empire;  and  no  remedy  could  be  ap- 

*  This  is  perceptible  'not  only  in  the  measures  of  govern* 
ment ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  writings  published 
from  observation  of  particular  provinces,  but  rendered  general 
in  tlreir  application,  either  by  the  ignorance  or  the  vanity  of 
the  authors.  This  spreads  to  England,  where  we  have  printed 
accounts  of  the  habits,  manners,  customs,  religious  usages, 
and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  specifically  true,  but 
which,  if  taken  generally,  are  as  remote  from  truth  as  a  de« 
aeription  of  Europe  would  be  if  drawn  from  an  account  of 
France  or -Spain. 
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plietjl  BO  likely  to  obviate  thist  eyil  aa  the  am^^- 
laent  naw  suggested :  but  it  never  could  be  adopted^ 
unless  the  Governor-general's  duties  were  separate4 
from  those  that  belong  to  the  mtemal  affairs  of 
the  presidency  at  which  heresides. 

There  would  be  Orftvther  advantage  in  separating 
the  duties  of  a  Governor-general^  from  those  of 
the  local  government  of  Bengal,  in  its  withdrawing 
his  high  name  from  those  minor  acts  which  must 
always  agitate  a  community  composed  like, that 
of  Calcutta.    This  separation  would  in  no  material 
degree  dinunish  his  power,  but  it  would  prevent 
the  necessity  of  its  daily  exercise,  in  any  manner 
that  could  lessen  or  injure  those  general  impres* 
sions  of  respect  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  his  administration.    But,  in  fori^ing 
this  and  other  parts  of  the  plan,  great  care  viust 
be  taken  that  no  diminution  be  made  of  the  Go*- 
vemor-^generaFs  influence  and  patronage*    These 
are  necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  large 
duties,  inasmuch  as  they  increase  that  cpnsideratioii 
and  power  which  it  is  essential  the  person  filling 
this  high  station  should  enjoy. 

*  The  expense  necessary  to  form  wlial  would  be  viewed 
\j  many  as  a  new  establishmenl  weald  not  be  great  It 
WOoU  include  bat  little  beyond  the  pay  of  a  governor  or 
vice-president  of  Bex^ali  equal  probably  to  that  of  the  other 
preaideneies.  With  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  arrangementSt 
as  the  same  duties  would  only  have  to  be  done  in  a  different 
^ipde,  it  would  be  little  more  than  f  transfei:  of  offices,  with 
some  increase  of  pay  to  those  at  the  head  of  each  department 
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Under  tlie  present  system,  the  Govemor* 
general^  when  at  Madras  or  Bombay,  has  tha 
rigiit  of  presiding  s^t  the  canncU-board ;  and  th^ 
objects  proposed  in  Bengal  might  be  effected 
without  any  material  chaise  of  system,  by  thc^ 
nomination  of  ^  permanent  vice-president^  ta 
whom  the  details  of  the  presidency  would  belong  i 
leaving,  however,  the  Governor-general  the  optiop 
of  Residing  on  all  occasions  on  which  he  wgh| 
deem  his  doing  so  of  importance*  Thi^  Mmuige* 
ment  wonl4  prevent  the  collision  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  might,  perhaps,  be  apprehended  fron^ 
the  constant  or  frequent  residence  of  the  Qevemoiu 
general  at  Calcutta, 

Rec^ent  events  have  carried  our  direct  or  con-r 
troUing  power  to  the  remotest  parts  of  India,,  and  a 
change  is  imperiously  called  for  in  the  form  of  the 
administration  of  these  distant  possessions.  This 
subject  has  been  very  fully  treated  in  another 
work  *^  in  which  the  appointment  of  a  Lieutenantr 
governor  for  Malwa,  and  the  adjoining  counlaries,  is 
strongly  recommended ;  suffice  it  hei^e  to  say,  thl^tj 
in  the  actual  state  of  our  empire,  it  appears  ne^ 
only  es^edient  to  introduce  a  new  system  qf  local 
gov^mme^t  into  Central  India,  but  i^to  other  f 
parts  of  our  vast  possessions.     Such  a  measure 

•  Vide  Ceptral  India,  yol.  L  page  871. 
t  A  similar  plan  to  that  proposed  for  Centnil  India,  migbti 
be  introduced  with  good  effect  into  the  PeckaDi  inclusive  of 
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would  tend,  in  a  very  great  degree,  t6  inspire  con- 
fidence in  our  subjects,  promote  tranquillity,  and 
suppress  danger  when  it  arose.  It  may  be  added 
to  these  great  advantages,  that  it  would  enable  usr 
to  efiect,  with  much  more  facility  than  we  can  at 
present,  such  improvements  in  our  internal  system 
as  are  recommended  by  experience,  and  are  required 
by  the  difference  of  character  and  condition  in  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  we  have  to  govern  from 
those  of  the  provinces  for  whose  benefit  our  esta- 
blished institutions  were  framed.  Nor  is  it  unim- 
portant to  state,  that  this  scheme  of  rule,  while  it 
gave  strength  to  our  power,  would  ultimately  be 
attended  with  economy;  for,  through  it,  we  might 
expect  to  diminish  our  most  expensive  establish- 
ments, by  arrangements  which  would  be  favourable^ 
not  only  to  the  preservation  of  whatever  of  rank 
or  high  feeling  still  remains  among  the  natives  of 
India  subject  to  our  power  and  control,  but  to  the 
desirable  object  of  employing  them  in  our  internal 
government.  Many  persons  who  profess  a  great 
desire  to  enlighten  and  improve  the  natives  of  India, 
exclaim  against  plans  which  are  calculated  to  confer 
iq>on  these  natives  high  and  confidential  employ- 
ment,  on  the  ground  of  their  being,  as  a  people, 
ignorant,  corrupt,  and  immoral.     Allowing  for  a 

the  Nagpore  territories,  and  north-western  parts  of  Hindustan 
Proper.    Mr.  James  Sbvart,  in  a  very  able  paper  dn  the  police, 
(vide  Fifth  Report,  page  686)  suggests  a  subordinate  govern*  * 
nent  for  the  latter  country. 
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moment  tlds  melancholy  picture  to  be  correct^  can 
it  enter  into  the  mind  of  any  man  who  has  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  human  nature  or  of  human 
communities^  that  mere  instruction^  whether  moral 
or  religious,  will  ever  advance  men  in  civilization 
while  they  are  excluded  ^  from  all  that  stimulates 
the  mind  to  good  and  great  actions  ?  We  may  teach 
them  to  understand,  better  than  they  now  do,  their 
own  depressed  and  degraded  condition ;  but  if  we 
wish  that,  as  they  acquire  knowledge,  they  should 
maintain  their  allegiance  and  attachment  to  those 
by  whom  it  is  imparted,  we  must  grant  them  con- 
fidence and  respect ;  and  if  we  succeed  in  giving 
them  consequence  in  their  own  estimation,  they 
will  soon  attain  it  in  that  of  others. 

*  Mr.  James  Stuart,  in  the  report  before  alluded  to,  treats 
this  part  of  the  subject  unth  great  ability.  *'  Are  the  natives  of 
Hindustan  (he  asks)  a  different  order  of  beings,  that  they  are  to 
be  stinted  into  honesty,  and  degraded  into  principle?"— Report 
V.  page  581.  The  same  able  public  officer,  after  remarking  on 
the  importance  of  gradations  in  society  amongst  the  natives,  and 
the  necessity,  if  we  mean  improvement,  for  building  our  plans 
on  the  existing  basis  of  their  ancient  institutions,  and  to  ad^pt 
them  to  their  habits  and  manners^— <;omment8  upon  the 
probable  result  of  the  existing  system,  and  forcibly  observes, 
**  As  we  proceed,  these  provinces  will  soon  present  the  singalar 
spectacle  of  a  great  empire,  the  government  of  which  rigidly 
excludes  its  subjects  from  every  object  of  fair  ambition  which 
in  the  pursuit  could  stimulate  men  to  cultivate  their  faculties, 
or,  in  the  possession,  enlarge  their  understanding,  and  elevate 
their  minds." — Fifth  Report,  page  584. 


.-^ 
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It  U  Hot  to  be  expected  that  we  can  ever  com- 
pletely sHooi^ed  in  establiriiing  any  cordial  or  social 
onion  with  the  natives  of  India.  We  are,  as  fo- 
reigners differuig  in  manners^  language,  religion^ 
tuid  feelings^  too  much  opposed  to  them  to  admit 
of  onr  ever  realizing  such  hopes ;  bnt  our  efforts 
should  nevertheless  be  continnally  directed  to  the 
object  of  reconcfltng  them  to  their  condition. 
Nothing  can  tend  so  mnch  to  this  as  their  em- 
ployment The  dmracter  of  onr  government  de- 
bars ns  from  intrusting  them  with  military  or  po- 
litical power ;  bnt  tiiis  is  the  strongest  of  all  reasons 
for  bringing  them  forward  in  every  manner  that  is 
unattended  with  danger.  The  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge^ under  a  system  which  almost  excludes  the 
higher  classes  of  our  native  subjects  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  government  of  their  own  country, 
must  either  rouse  them  to  effcnts  against  our  au- 
thority, or  sink  them  into  a  state  of  abject  submis- 
sion, and  leave  them  with  few  objects  in  life  beyond 
indolence  and  sensual  indulgence. 

The  great  evil  of  our  Indian  administration, 
throughout  all  its  branches,  arises  out  of  the  en- 
deavour to  simplify,  through  the  means  of  uniform 
systems,  the  whole  scheme  of  our  government 
over  the  natives.  This,  by  rendering  a  know- 
ledge of  its  details  apparently  easy,  gives  to  those 
employed  at  the  seat  of , government  a  confidence  in 
their  competency  to  minute  superintendence,  which 
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renders  diem  adverse  to  all  deviations  and  changes 
from  prescribed  roles,  however  snch  may  be  reeom^ 
mended  by  local  circumstances.  It  is  to  Ibis  ieeKiig, 
and  a  natural  love  of  power^  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  dislike  evinced  to  any  delegation  of  authority 
which  lessens  their  consequence,  by  investing  an 
in£vidual  with  that  rank  and  station  which  gives 
him  a  latitude  of  action  beyond  their  daily  check 
and  control.  The  period,  however,  is  arrived  when 
all  minor  considerations  must  give  way  to  the  great 
object  of  securing  the  peace  and  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  our  extended  territories ;  and  full  ex* 
perience  leads  us  to  a  conclusion,  that  no  one  mea- 
sure would  contribute  more  to  these  ends  dian  that 
which  has  been  here  suggested. 

JUDICIAL   SYSTEM. 

What  has  been  said  naturally  leads  to  diiserva'- 
lionis  upon  the  system  of  judicature,  which  was 
first  established  in  Bengal,  and  afterwards  extended 
to  Madras  and  Bombay.  A  minute  exaluinaltion  of 
the  merits  of  this  system  would  occupy  a  volume. 
It  is  here  meant  to  limit  inquiry  to  one  important 
point,  which  is,  not  whether  the  existing  courts  of 
judicature  within  our  former  possessions  should 
undergo  a  change  or  reform,  but  whether  they 
should  be  extended  to  our  newly-acquired  terri* 
tones. 
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The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  decreed  that  the 
natives  of  India  should  be  governed  by  their  own 
laws  and  customs.  The  supreme  government  of 
Bengal  established  the  existing  system^  on  the 
ground,  no  doubt,  of  its  being  best  suited  to  the 
country  of  Bengal^  where  Mahomedan  rule  had 
been  for  a  long  time  established.  They  were  prcK 
bably  induced  to  give  the  Mahomedan  code*^  with 
all  its  defects,  the  preference  over  that  of  the  Hindus^ 
from  the  latter  having  nothing  that  can  be  well 
termed  a  defined  and  comprehensive  system  of  juris- 
prudence upon  which  any  courts  of  justice  under  our 
authority  could  act.  But  the  situation  of  Bengal^ 
in  which  this  measure  was  first  adopted,  was  widely 
difierent  fi-om  other  parts  of  India,  which^  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  consist  not  of  one  but  many 
nations,  and  has  not  one  but  many  systems  of  rule 
and  of  law.  Almost  every  province  has  different 
established  customs^  or^  in  other  words^  laws^  from 
that  next  to  it.  These  were  not  written^  it  is  true ; 
but  observance  of  them  from  time  immemorial  has 
given  them  all  the  sanction  and  authority  of  laws^ 
and  their  very  forms  are  associated  with  the  most 
ancient  and  revered  of  the  Hindu  usages  and 
institutions.    The  Mahomedan  conquest  of  India 

*  lliis  refers  to  the  criminal  law :  tlie  civil  law  has  regard  to 
the  religion  and  usages  of  all  classes  of  our  native  subjects ;  the 
forms  and  habits  of  par  courts  are  borrowed  from  those  of  the 
Mahomedan  rulers  of  India. 
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was  never  complete.  The  Hindu  princes  and  chiefs, 
though  tributary,  maintained  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  a  great  proportion  of  India;  and  even  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  Hindu  usages  were  seldom 
interfered  with,  except  for  purposes  of  extortion  or 
oppression.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed,  that,  not- 
withstanding that  spirit  of  domination,  and  that  con- 
ten^)t  for  infidels,  which  marked  the  Mahomedan 
rulers,  their  law  was  never  more  than  formally  intro- 
duced* among  their  Hindu  subjects,  who  continued, 
inalmwtall  cases,  to  be  governed  by  their  own  usages. 
Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the  judicial 
system,  the  original  law  has  been  almost  buried 
und^.  volumes  of  regulations  and  ordinances,  ren- 
dered necessary  to  adapt  it  to  our  principles  of  rule* 
The  best  talents  of  the  civil  service  of  the  Company 
have  been  devoted  to  the  judicial  department ;  but 
it  may  be  remarked  that,  although  the  courts  of 
justice  have  been  supported  by  the  most  liberal  ex- 
penditure, and  although  those  who  preside  in  them 
are,  generally  speaking,  as  remarkable  for  their 
laborious  application  and  abilities,  as  for  their  in- 
tegrity, the  establishment  has  never  become  popular 
among  that  people,  in  conformity  to  whoee  real  or 
supposed  prejudices  it  was  constituted. 

*  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  Mahomedan  cauzee  in  almost  every 
town  and  village,  but  where  the  Hindu  population  prevailed, 
his  duties  were  limited  to  his  own  tribe.  This,  on  investiga* 
tion,  appears  to  have  been  the  general  rule ;  the  exceptions  to  it 
were  cases  of  oppression. 

Vol.  II.  L 
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What  has  been  stated  will  sufficiently  account 
for  this  impression  amongst  the  Hindus'*!';  and  we 
may  affirm  of  the  Mahomedans^  that  the  nume* 
rous  changes  necessarily  made  both, in  the  civil 
and  criminal  code^  and  the  ^circumstance  of  a 
Christian  judge  presiding  in  the  court,  must  have 
efiaced  much  of  that  respect  and  awe  which  he 
may  be  conceived  to  have  for  a  system  of  law 
founded  on  the  Koran.  Concluding  such  to  be 
the  general  feeling  of  all  classes,  we  cannot,  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  society  in  which  we 
found  them,  be  surprised  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  higher  ranks  of  our  native  sub* 
jects,  both  Hindu  and  Mahomedan,  should  have 
felt  dissatisfied  at  the  introduction  of  a  system 
which,  in  seeking  the  ends  of  rigid  and  im* 
partial  justice,  give  more  attention  to  general 
principles  and  strict  forms  than  to  persons  and 
prejudices. 

*  A  Bengal  civil  seirant  of  experience  and  reputation, 
remarking  on  the  code  of  criminal  law  we  have  adopted  from 
tlie  Mahomedans,  observes,  "  As  to  the  Hindus,  not  one  in 
a  thousand  of  their  pundits  (domestic  teachers,  or  learned 
men)  can  read  Persian,  much  less  Arabic }  and,  added  to  this, 
when  these  persons  would  consider  it  a  defilement  to  peruse 
the  books  wherein  alone  the  law  can  be  found,  it  is  easy 
to  credit  the  fact,  that  the  whole  Hindu  race  has  been,  and 
ever  will  continue,  ignorant  of  those  rules  which  determine 
their  liberty  and  existence." — ^Letter  from  Mr.  Fortescue,  offi- 
ciating Judge  at  Benares,  to  Chief  Secretary  Bayley,  dated 
Juonpore,  17th  Feb,  1816. 
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The  nature  of  the  present  work  will  not  admit 
of  entering  at  any  length  upon  a  subject  on  which 
the  opinions  of  able  men  are  so  divided  as  that  of 
onr  judicial  establishments.  It  is  a  much  easier 
task  to  detect  the  errors  of  a  system  than  to  point 
out  a  remedy  by  establishing  the  superiority  of  one 
that  is  untried.  There  are  some  defects^  however^ 
of  our  judicature^  on  which  almost  all  appear 
agreed. 

The  delays  and  expenses  attendant  upon  the 
courts  we  have  instituted  form  a  very  constant 
subject  of  complaint ;  and,  while  the  purity  of  the 
English  judges  is  recognised  by  all^  there  is  an 
nniversal  impression  of  the  insolence  and  venality 
of  their  subordinate  native  officers,  whose  exer- 
cise of  the  authority  in  which  they  are  clothed 
has  been  rendered  more  unpopular  from  their 
being  often  taken  from  persons  in  the  lowest  ranks 
of  society. 

The  prejudices  which  exist  against  our  courts 
of  judicature  in  the  country  of  Rohilcund,  where 
a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Maho- 
medans,  hare  been  already  noticed*.  The  opinion 
of  the  commissioners  and  of  several  of  the  judges 
in  that  country  was  given  in  very  strong  and 
decided  language }  and  many  other  names  of  the 
best-informed  and  ablest  civil  servants  in  Bengal 
might  be  brought  forward  to  establish  the  fact, 
that,    in  the  countries   under    that  government, 

♦  Vol.  I.,  p.  686. 
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where  alone  the  system  has  had  a.  full  trial,  there 
has  been  considerable  disappointment;  and  that^ 
notwithstanding  the  improvements,  which  have 
been  introduced^  much,  remains  to  be  done  before, 
our  judicial  institutions  can  be  made  to  fulfil  the 
objects  contemplated  by  their  benevolent  founder. 
It  is  not  meaut  to  state  that  great  good  has  not 
resulted  from  the  institution  of  pur  courts  of. 
justice:  with  such  principles  as  government  has. 
acted  upon ;  with  such  industry :  and  talent  as 
have  been  applied  to  promote  this  system;  and. 
with  the  blessing  of  undisturbed  tranquillity  for 
forty  years  in  the  proviiices  of  Bengal  and:Bahar^ 
it  was  impossible  that  any  system  of  judicature 
administered  during  so  long  a  period  should  not 
have  been  productive  of  good..  It  is  also  admitted 
that  our  present  subjects  in  the  countries  men- 
tioned must  now  be  more  reconciled  to  this 
system  than  they  were  at  first,  and  that  to  intro- 
duce any  change  subversive  of  an  institution  so 
long  established,  would  on  every  ground  be  most 
unwise  and  impolitic ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  all 
must  agree  that  it  is  our  duty  to  continue  our  un- 
wearied efforts  to  remedy  its  defects  *• 

*  The  alleged  defects  of  our  present  system  are,  that  it 
excites  a  spirit  of  litigation;  that  its  delays  are  great;  that 
the  expense  attending  suits  is  considerahle ;  that  the  laws, 
from  their  original  narrow  basis,  and  from  being  framed  more 
as  expedients  to  meet  particular  cases  than  on  general  princi- 
ples, have  become  so  voluminous  and  complicated    that   a 
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The  furnishing*  of  native  law  oflScers  with  the 
test  means  of  instruction ;  the  obliging  of  them  to 
possess  certain  qualifications  and  respectability  of 
.character;  and  the  increased  employment  and  more 
extended  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  native  com- 
missioners f  and  PunchayetsJ,  will  be  found  the 

complete  knowledge  of  them  is  hardly  attainable ;  that  they 
are,  consequently,  understood  by  few ;  and  that  among  the 
natives  who  study  them,  many  have  no  object  but  to  take 
advantage  of  their  complexity  to  screen  guilt,  or  as  the  means 
of  involving  or  defrauding  others  with  impunity. 

*  The  native  law  officers  should  be  educated  at  public 
institutions,  founded  and  supported  on  principles  calculated 
not  merely  for  the  professional,  but  general  improvement ;  and 
no  individual  should  receive  a  license  to  practise,  who  did  not 
add  good  character  to  the  necessary  acquirements.  We  should 
also  create  some  objects  of  profit  and  distinction,  to  which 
men  of  talent  and  integrity  might  aspire:  the  natives,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  this  branch,  would,  from  their  efforts  to 
obtain  such  honourable  rewards,  rise  in  the  estimation  of  their 
countrymen ;  and,  from  such  a  change,  we  might  expect  great 
benefit  to  such  a  system  of  judicature. 

t  In  1821,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  commissioners  was 
extended  to  suits  of  500  rupees.  The  success  of  this  experi« 
ment  will  probably  cause  a  greater  extension  of  their  power, 
and  we  may,  perhaps,-  anticipate  a  period  when  the  English 
zillah  judge  will  have  few  causes  but  those  of  appeal  from  the 
native  courts. 

t  It  is  often  stated  by  those  that  are  adverse  to  the  extension 
of  the  judicature  of  Puncbayet,  that  the  records  of  the  go- 
vernment of  India  prove  that  they  are  not  a  popular  court, 
because  they  are  not  so  much  resorted  to  by  the  natives  as 
^he  courts  of  Adawlut.    The  cause  of  this  has  been  elsewhere 
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best  mode  of  diminishing  delays  and  expense :  bat 
the  most  essential  of  all  measures  would  be^  a  coio- 
pletc  revision  of  the  whole  of  the  laws  and  regnla- 
tions^  and  the  formation  of  an  almost  new  code. 
To  the  accQmplifihment  of  such  a  task  the  very 
highest  talents  in  the  service  should  \fe  directed ; 
and  it  would  not  so  much  require  superiority  of 

stated.  ^^  Under  a  native  prince,  when  complaints  were  made 
or  accusations  brought  forward,  and  he,  instead  of  a  despotic 
award,  directed,  in  a  spirit  of  justice  or  moderation,  that  a 
ininchayet  should  assemble  to  investigate  them,  can  any  man, 
acquainted  with  the  principles  upon  which  such  states  acted, 
and  the  feelings  of  those  subject  to  their  authority,  believe 
that  the  defendant  or  complainant  (though  each  had  the  privi- 
lege of  a  fair  challenge)  deemed  himself  at  liberty,  whatever 
nominal  forms  might  exist,  to  refuse  to  submit  his  case  to  the 
tribunal  ordered  to  investigate  it?  He  could  not  but  know 
that  such  conduct  would  be  deemed  contumacy,  and  subjeet 
him  to  all  the  hazard  of  a  summary  and  violent  proceeding. 
Under  the  British  government  men  can  have  no  such  appre- 
hension, and,  unless  the  rule  is  made  absolute  for  trial  of 
certain  cases  in  these  courts,  it  would  not  be  in  one  out  of  a 
hundred  that  the  two  parties  would  assent.  Both  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  would  calculate  whether  they  had  the  best 
chance  of  gaining  their  suit  by  applying  to  a  punchayet  or 
zillah ;  and  whenever  they  did  not  agree,  the  latter  court,  in 
which  the  forms  are  compulsory,  would  be  that  in  which  the 
case  was  at  last  tried.  But  this  result  must  not  be  brought 
forward  as  a  decided  proof  of  its  superior  popularity.  Before 
such  a  fact  can  be  admitted,  it  must  be  established  whether 
the  preference  to  it  is  given  by  the  honest  men  or  the  rogues." 
—Vide  Ceijtral  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  296, 
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legal  skill  in  those  employed  *  upon  it,  as  that  they 
ahoald  be  endowed  with  minds  nnfettered  by  preju- 
dice for  or  against  any  particular  system^  and  be 
disposed  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  facts 
and  experience  which  late  years  have  accumulated. 
No  expense  would  be  too  great  to  incur  for  the 
completion  of  such  an  object ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
this  general  code  could  be  very  large,  for  unless  we 
continue  a  desire  to  impose,  at  all  hazards,  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  upon  the  whole  of  India,  each 
drnBion  cff  our  empire  should  have  a  subsidiary 
code  of  its  own,  framed  with  attention  to  the  par- 
ticular character  and  usage  of  its  inhabitants. 

It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  we  cannot  be  too 
careful  how  we  extend  our  judicial  system.  Bengal 
Proper,  fVom  the  character  of  its  submissive  inha- 
bitants, was  the  safest  part  of  our  dominion  upon 
which  we  could  make  such  an  experiment.  Its  intro- 
duction into  Hindustan  became  more  dangerous; 
and  the  Hindu  inhabitants  of  Malwa  and  Raj- 
pootana,  whose  habits  and  customs  have  never 
undergone  any  great  changes,  even  under  the  Ma- 
homcdan  government,  would  ill  receive  such  an 
intended  benefit:  but  this  subject  has  been  treated 
else^ere,  and  a  plan  has  been  suggested  f  for  ad- 
ministering justice,  which  is  believed  to  be  better 
suited  to  the  actual  condition  of  those  countries. 

*  Such  a  commission  would,  of  course,  be  aided  by  tbe 
information  and  opinions  of  the  ablest  natives  from  the  different 
parts  of  our  dominions. 

t  Vide  >«  Central  India/'  vol.  ii.  page  S46. 
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We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  principles  of  this 
plan,  than  by  quoting  the  work  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

^^  Supposing,"  the  author  observes,  ^^a  local  go- 
vernment established  over  Central  India  every  way 
efficient  for  its  permanent  administration,  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  exercise  its  functions 
ought  (as  far  as  general  principles  are  concerned) 
to  be  settled.  The  first  question  would  be,  the 
mode  in  which  it  should  administer  justice,  both  in 
cases  occurring  in  its  own  territories,  and  in  those 
referred  to  its  arbitration  and  de^'sion  by  dependent 
states.  It  will  however,  before  we  treat  this  part 
of  the  subject,  be  useful  to  offer  some  general 
observations  that  have  particular  application  to 
countries  in  the  situation  of  Central  India. 

^^The  most  serious  part  of  this  question,  and  one 
which  lies  at  the  very  threshold,  is,  whether  we 
are,  in  the  shape  and  substance  ^of  our  admi-- 
nistration  of  justice,  to  pay  most  attention  to  oar 
own  rules,  principles,  and  prejudices,  or  to  those 
of  the  nation,  or  rather  nations,  we  have  to  go- 
vern? We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  first  principle, 
that  no  system  can  be  good  that  is  not  thoroughly 
understood  and  appreciated  by  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  intended.  The  minds  of  men  can 
never  be  tranquillized,  much  less  attached,  until 
they  are  at  repose  regarding  the  intentions  of 
the  authority  under  which  they  live,  which  they 
never  can  be  till  all  classes  see  and  comprehend 
its  principles  of  government.    If  our  system  is 
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in   advance   of  the  community,  if  it  is  founded 
on  principles  not  comprehended  hy  them,  and  has 
forms   and  usages    adverse    to    their  habits   and 
feelings,  we  shall  experience  no  adequate  return 
of  confidence  and  allegiance.     To   secure  these 
results,  we  must  associate  ourselves  with  our  sub- 
jects.    We  could    never  have   conquered  India 
without    the    assistance    of   the    natives   of  that 
country,  and  by  them  alone  can  we  preserve  it. 
Our  actual  condition  makes  this  necessity  more 
imperative.     We   are   not   called   upon   to   lower 
ourselves  to  their  standard,  but  we  must  descend 
so  far  from  the. real  or  supposed  eminence  on 
which  we  stand  as  to  induce  them  to  accompany 
us  in   the    work    of   improvement.      Great  and 
beneficial  alterations  in  society,  to  be  complete, 
must  be  produced  within  the  society  itself;  they 
cannot  be  the  mere  fabrication  of  its  superiors, 
or   of  a  few  who  deem  themselves  enlightened. 
Every  chord  of  the  instrument  must  be  in  tune, 
or  there  will  be  no  good  harmony.     This  com- 
pels men,  who  desire  real  reforms  in  large  com- 
munities, to  dread  what  is  often  termed  reason, 
because  the  majority,  whom  it  is  desired  to  be- 
nefit, are  not  rational,  in  the  abstract  and  refined 
acceptation   of  the   word ;   and   because  no   pro- 
jected benefit  can  be  operative  till  it  is   under- 
stood and  recognised  as  such  by  those  for  whose 
good   it  is  intended.      This  reasoning  applies  to 
all  the  legislative  measures  that  we  have  adopted, 
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or  may  hereafter  adopt,  in  our  eastern  empire  i 
but  it  is  meant  in  this  place  to  limit  the  deduc^ 
tions  from  it  to  those  which  appear  expedient 
for  Central  India.  The  great  majority  of  the  inr 
habitants  of  that  country  are  Hindus  :T-^to  in-? 
troduce  therefore,  a  jurisdiction  grounded,  even 
in  its  forms,  on  the  imperfect  code  of  the  Maho^ 
medans,  who  do  not  bear  a  proportion'^  to  the 
whole  population  of  five  to  the  hundred,  Mrould  be 
an  innovation  almost  as  great  as  the  introduction 
of  the  English  law,  and  one,  from  causes  which 
have  already  been  stated,  much  more  repugnant  to 
the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants.  If  we  desire  to 
conciliate  the  latter,  or  to  benefit  by  their  aid,  we 
must  adopt  a  system  that  is  familiar  and  intelligible 
to  them  ;  and,  as  the  groundwork  of  that,  we  must 
preserve  and  restore  the  courts  of  Punchayet.** 

POLICE. 

The  passive  character  and  quiet  domestic  habits 
of  a  great  proportion  of  our  Indian  subjects,  leads 
them  to  place  as  much,  if  not  more,  value  than  any 
other  nation  upon  an  efficient  police,  to  secure  tbem 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  peaceful  routine  of  life 
which  they  so  generally  prefer.    Their  respect  for  . 

*  The  proportion  of  the  Mahomedana'to  the  Hindaa,  in  Cea- 
tral  India,  has  been  computed  aa  one  to  twenty-one  and  a  half. 
Vide  p.  225.  1^  is  still  less  in  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Rajpootana. 
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the  government  under  which  they  live  is  measured 
more  by  the  success  with  which  it  protects  them 
from  the  thief,  the  plunderer^  and  the  murderer^ 
than  by  any  other  of  its  acts.  The  arrangements 
for  the  duties  of  police^  introduced  in  Bengal  at  the 
period  of  the  permanent  settlement^  were  far  from 
successful.  At  one  period^  indeed^  the  failure  of  this 
system  was  quite  alarming :  opinions  were  divided 
whether  this  proceeded  from  the  inactivity  or  ineffi- 
ciency of  those  intrusted  with  its  execution^  pr  the 
radical  defects  of  the  system ;  but  one  point  was 
clear^  that  while  we  prided  ourselves  in  the  liberal 
and  just  general  principles  upon  which  our  judicial 
and  revenue  systems  were  grouuded^  the  district  all 
around  Calcutta  became  infested  with  robbers  and 
murderers  in  a  degree  that  rendered,  for  many  years, 
life  and  property  more  insecure  than  they  were  in 
the  most  barbarous  *  countries.    Efficient  measures 

*  Lord  Minto,  in  a  despatch  dated  in  May,  1810,  states  that 
the  eridences  lately  adduced,  exclusive  of  a  multiplicity  of 
other  proofs,  establishes,  beyond  a  question,  the  commission  of 
rohberiesy  murders,  and  the  most  deliberate  cruelties ;  in  a 
word,  an  aggregate  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes :  nor  let  it 
be  supposed,  he  adds,  that  these  offences  were  of  rare  occur- 
rence, or  confined  to  particular  districts ;  they  were  committed, 
with  few  exceptions,  and  with  slight  modifications  of  atrocity, 
in  every  part  of  Bengal. 

Mr.  Dowdeswell,  chief  secretary  to  government,  in  an  able 
report  on  the  police,  observes,  '*  Were  I  to  enumerate  only  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  atrocities  of  the  decoits,  and  of  the 
unjust  sufferings  of  the  people;-  and  were  I  to  soften  that 
recital  in  every  mode  which  language  would  permit,'  I  should 
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were  adopted  to  correct  this  great  evil,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  police  has  since  received  much  attention, 
both  from  the  government  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  question  has  been  long  agitated,  whether  we 
should  employ  the  collector  of  the  revenue  as  a 
magistrate  or  not.  The  objections  to  our  doing  so 
have  their  foundation  on  general  reasoning,  drawn 
from  analogy  of  the  practice  of  other  states,  and  in 
that  jealousy  of  the  misapplication  of  power  which 
belongs  to  the  constitution  of  England,  and  which 
it  is  good  to  preserve  in  our  administration  of  India, 

still  despair  of  obtaining  credit,  dolely  on  my  own  authority, 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative.  •  •  •  •  *  Volumes 
might  be  filled  with  the  atrocities  of  the  decoits,  every  line  of 
which  would  make  the  blood  run  cold  with  horror." 

Mr.  Edward  Strachey,  judge  of  circuit,  whose  opportunities 
of  observing  the  extent  of  this  evil  were  ample,  gives  his 
opinion  on  this  subject  very  fiiUy  in  a  letter,  under  date  13th 
of  June,  ISOS,  to  Mr.  Bayley,  register  of  the  Ni^mut  Adaw- 
lut.  *«  That  decoity,"  he  observes,  "  is  Very  prevalent  in 
Rajeshahye  has  been  often  stated ;  but  if  its  vast  extent  were 
known, — if  the  scenes  of  horror,  the  murders,  the  burnings, 
the  excessive  cruelties,  which  are  continually  perpetrated  here, 
were  properly  represented  to  government,  I  am  confident  that 
some  measures  would  be  adopted  to  remedy  the  evil :  certainly 
there  is  not  an  individual  belonging  to  the  government  who 
does  not  anxiously  wish  to  save  the  people  from  robbery  and 
massacre ;  yet  the  situation  of  the  people  is  not  sufficiently 
attended  to.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
is  no  protection  for  persons  or  property ;  and  that  the  present 
wretched,  mechanical,  inefficient,  system  of  police  is  a  mere 
mockery."— ^Vide  Fifth  Report,  and  Collection  of  Revenue 
Papers. 
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as  far  as  we  can  without  injury  to  our  means  for 
its  efficient  government.  It  is  on  the  latter  ground 
that  the  advocates  for  employing  the  collector  rest 
their  chief  arguments.  They  assert  that  the  duties 
of  the  collector  must  lead  to  an  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  of  his  district^  which  will  give  him 
the  means  of  preventing  crime^  and  of  seizing  crimi- 
nals, beyond  what  any  other  can  possess.  Without 
denying  that  the  influence  and  power  which  he 
possesses  as  magistrate  may  be  sometimes  abused, 
they  argue,  that  no  evil  is  likely  to  arise  from  such 
occasional  misconduct  which  can  in  any  way  ba- 
lance the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  his  agency 
in  the  efficient  administration  of  police. 

The  above  arguments  have  certainly  more  of 
Asiatic  than  of  English  principles,  but  they  are  not 
on  that  account  less  worthy  of  attention;  for,  after 
all,  the  question  is  not,  what  is  most  consonant  to 
our  own  views  and  feelings,  but  what  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  good,  and  tend  most  to  the 
happiness  smd  security  of  our  eastern  subjects. 

The  employment  of  a  civil  servant  having  no 
other  functions,  as  a  magistrate,  has  this  strong  ob- 
jection; that  if  his  talents  render  him  capable  of 
efficiently  fulfilling  the  important  duties  attached 
to  that  office,  he  must  be  early  promoted  to  other 
stations,  and  there  is  no  line  in  which  experi- 
ence is  of  so  much  consequence  as  in  the  depart- 
ment of  police.  The  best  recommendation  of  this 
plan  is,  that  it  forms  a  good  education  for  a  person 
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who  is  to  rise  to  the  office  of  judge^  bat  such  in*- 
stmction  is  only  necessary  when  the  judicial  and 
revenue  lines  are  kept  distinct.  Where  the  con* 
trary  is  the  case^  there  is  no  such  school  for  judicial 
duties  as  the  office  of  a  collector.  It  has  been 
justly  observed^  by  a  distinguished  civil  officer^ 
^^  that  the  assistant  of  the  collector  comes  in  daily 
colloquial  intercourse  with  the  cultivators  and  pro* 
prietors  of  the  soil.  In  every  ministerial  act,  he 
gains  an  insight  into  their  domestic  habits^  their 
social  dependance^  and  their  more  public  concerns. 
He  discovers  the  origin  of  their  individual  influence^ 
of  their  mutual  necessities^  of  their  reciprocal  de- 
pendance^  and  of  their  ultimate  connexion  with 
the  government.  He  thus  acquires  a  notice  of  the 
springs  and  motives  which  actuate  them^  and^  by 
the  nature  of  his  duty^  is  engaged  rather  in  concili- 
ating and  arbitrating^  than  in  dictating  and  en- 
forcing his  opinions. 

**  But  how  widely  diflPerent/'  he,  adds,  "  is  the 
situation  of  an  assistant  to  the  magistrate,  who 
instantly  begins  by  being  a  judge  in  every  case, 
before  he  has  an  opportunity  of  JForming  even  any 
very  general  ideas  on  the  nature  of  the  affairs  he 
must  daily  determine.  After  a  course  of  practice, 
he  may  establish  rules  for  his  guidance,  founded  on 
the  uniformity  of  his  own  decisions,  or  by  other 
means ;  but,  at  starting,  he  can  have  had  no  ele- 

•  Vide  Letter  from  Mr.  Fortescue  to  Mr.  Secretary  Bailey, 
18th  February,  1816. 
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inenta  to  tegnlate  their  principles;  every  thing  is 
necessarily  new  and  strange  to  him^  from  a  want 
of  any  previous  familiarity  with  the  propensities 
and  peculiarities  of  the  people.  To  begin^  tben^ 
by  first  deciding^  and  afterwards  learning  the  matter^ 
is  surely  prepoiiterous. 

^*  The  revenue  assistant/'  he  concludes^  '^  com* 
mences  his  course  by  placing  himself  among  the 
people  in  an  easy  and  unreserved  manner;  the 
judicial^  by  elevating  himself  above  them  with  a 
^stant  and  conmianding  air.  The  former  is  first 
employed  in  learning,  from  its  springs  and  ties^  the 
rudiments  of  a  novel  species  of  policy;  the  latter^^ 
without  any  lights,  in  determining  its  rights  and 
wages.'' 

What  has  been  quoted  from  this  long  and  able 
despatch  is  merely  to  establish  that,  even  if  a 
regard  for  general  principles,  and  alarm  at  the  pos« 
fiible  abuse  of  power,  may  prevent  our  blending 
magisterial  duties  with  those  of  the  collector,  we 
may  rest  satisfied  that  the  former  will,  when  in- 
trusted to  youth,  be  best  performed  by  those  who 
have  been  schooled  in  the  revenue  department. 
It  is  in  its  minute  details  that' a  true  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  Indian  administration  can  alone  be 
learnt ;  and  whenever  this  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment is  thoroughly  well-administered,  and  those  to 
whom  the  police  is  committed  are  every  way  effi- 
cient to  their  duties,  a  great  burden  will  be  taken 
from  the  higher  branches  of  the  judicial  department. 
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and  our  subjects  will  become  more  satisfied  with 
our  rule  when  the  effects  of  our  system  are  to  re- 
press^ not  to  produce  litigation;  and  to  prevent 
crimes  by  decreasing  the  hope  of  escaping  detection 
and  punishment. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  police  in 
Bengal  was  contemporaneous  with  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  revenue^  and  was  framed^  in  a 
great  degree,  to  meet  the  changes  which  that 
measure  made  in  the  community.  The  fluctuating 
state  of  the  revenue  of  the  provinces  which  it  was 
desired  to  settle;  the  great  abuses  which  pre- 
vailed among  all  clothed  in  authority,  from  the 
highest  Zemindar  to  the  lowest  officer  of  a  village, 
suggested  the  complete  abolition  of  their  power,  as 
the  most  eflPectual  remedy  of  the  evils  which  resulted 
from  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  this  host  of 
petty  authorities.  The  motives  that  led  to  this 
sweeping  act  can  never  be  doubted:  it  was  dictated 
by  a  pure  spirit  of  benevolence  and  justice;  but 
a  better  and  more  minute  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  the  frame  of  Hindu  communities  would  have 
prevented  our  casting  away  such  means  of  pre- 
serving the  internal  peace  of  the  country.  It  would 
have  led  to  an  effort  to  reform  those,  whose  place 
in  the  society  in  which  they  were  bom  would  have 
rendered  them,  if  we  had  succeeded,  as  efficient 
instruments  of  good  as,  under  a  different  system^ 
they  had  been  of  bad  order ;  but  no.  such  eflbrt 
was  made,  and  a  police  establishment  was  given  to 
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^ach  magistrate  of  persons  taken  indiscriminately 
from  the  population  of  the  country. 

The  failure  of  the  system  in  the  province  of 
Bengal  has  led  to  great  efforts  at  improving  the 
police  in  that  part  of  India;  and^  to  a  certain  extent^ 
they  have  heen  successful.  In  Cattack^  where  the 
village  establishments  have  been  reformed  and  re- 
novated, and  every  power,  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  rule,  delegated  to  the  principal  natives, 
the  effects  hav^  been  most  happy  to  the  peace  of 
the  country  •• 

An  improved  and  more  effective  system  of  police 
has  been  introduced  into  several  of  our  recently- 
acquired  possessions.  We  may,  however,  lay  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  our  success  in  this,  as  in 
other  branches  of  our  rule,  will  chiefly  depend  on 
our  preserving  those  institutions  and  gradations  of 
society  which  we  found  established,  and  on  our 
giving  to  the  most  respectable  of  our  native  subjects 
local  employment  of  a  description  that  will  raise 
instead  of  lower  them  in  the  community  to  which 
they  belong ;  nor  are  we  to  expect  any  health  or 
efficiency  in  our  internal  system,  till  it  thus  encou- 
rages this  class  of  our  subjects  to  the  most  active 
personal  exertions  for  the  preservation  of  the  pub- 
lic peace  of  their  native  districts. 

It  has  often  been  proposed -f^  to  employ  a  propor- 

*  Vide  Letter  from  Bengal,  dated  lltb  January,  1828. 
t  The  court  of  directors,  in  a  letter  to  Bengal,  dated  the  8th 
November,  1818,  desire  govermnent  to  take  into  <«  early  consi- 

voL  n.  M 
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tion  of  the  native  officers  and  men  of  our  army  in 
the  duties  of  the  police^  and  no  plan  could  he  more 
calculated  to  encourage  and  reward  a  class  of  men 
on  whose  fidelity  and  valour  the  duration  of  our 
empire  must  depend.  This  subject,  however,  will 
he  noticed  hereafter ;  suffice  it  here  to  state,  that 
we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deterred  from  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  (which  is  much  more  imr 
portant  in  a  political  than  a  financial  view)  by  any 
arguments  that  do  not  prove  it  to  b§  an  injustice  to 
our  other  subjects,  or  pregnant  with  danger  instead 
of  security  to  the  internal  peace  of  the  country  and 
the  general  interests  of  the  empire. 

deration  the  best  mode  of  employing  a  certain  number  of  the 
native  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
in  the  Bengal  police  establishmentSi  to  be  taken  either  j&om 
the  invalid  or  pension  lists,  or  such  as  government  might  think 
proper  to  allow  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  regular  service  for 
that  particular  purpose/'  The  court  trusted  that  ''  a  consi- 
derable saying  might  be  made  by  the  employment  of  native 
officers  and  soldiers  in  the  discharge  of  police  duties;  as, 
notwithstanding  a  considerable  inducement  ought  to  be  held 
out  to  the  native  police  officer  and  soldier  to  stimulate  him  to 
exertion  in,  such  situations,  some  deduction  might  be  made, 
say  one*third,  for  the  allowance  he  would  continue  to  derive 
from  his  military  service." 

The  court  did  not  enter  into  any  specification  of  the  parti- 
cular posts  in  the  police  establishments  to  which  they  wished 
to  see  deserving  native  officers  and  soldiers  appointed ;  but 
they  observed,  that  they  "  confidently  trusted  that  no  minor 
objections  or  particularities  would  be  allowed  to  frustrate  or 
obstruct  so  great  a  political  object  as  the  proposed* arrange- 
ment had  in  view/* 
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Enropean  officers  are  employed  at  the  Tanaah* 
estabHshment  of  Bengal^  and  would  be  required 
wiierever  similar  institutions  are  made;  but  an 
important  question  would  arise,  how  far  their  ser- 
yices  might  be  essential  in  the  event  of  a  ehange  of 
system,  that  should  unprove  the  whole  police  esta* 
blishment  of  India,  and  convert  it  into  means  of 
encouraging  and  rewarding  the  native  soldiery. 
There  is  one  fact  connected  with  this  questioA^ 
which  must  not  be  omitted.  The  feelings  and. 
principles  imbibed  by  military  habits  are  distinct 
from  all^others,  and  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  v^ 
rarely  happens  that  a  person  educated  and  employed 
in  civil  life  understands  how  to  treat  soldiers.  This 
particularly  applies  in  India,  where  the  change  pro*, 
duced  on  the  natives  from  entering  our  army  is 
very  considerable.  The  nature  of  the  duty  de- 
volved on  native  soldiers  ^employed  in  the  police^ 
would  require  their  being  kept  under  strict  order; 
and,  perhaps,  the  best  mode  of  securing  the  success 
of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  to  select  from 
the  army  well--qualified officers*}*,  of  a  certain  standr* 
ing,  as  superintendents  of  police,  or  as  magistrates* 
This  would  not  be  depriving  the  civil  service  of  em- 
ployments that  are  or  ever  can  be  objects  of  profit 

*  This  is  an  establisliment  for  providing  for  old  soldiers  by 
grants  of  land. 

t  Several  military  officers  have  been  employed  in  this  line> 

and  particularly  at  Madras,  where  the  success  that  has  attended 

this  limited  experiment  warrants  the  most  sanguine  antici« 

pations  of  its  success  on  a  more  extended  scale. 

M  2 
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or  ambition ;  and  they  would  soon  discover  the  ad- 
vantage of  relief  from  a  mass  of  petty  and  vexatious 
duties^  Which,  if  sedulously  attended  to,  must  inter- 
fere with  other  and  higher  labours,  and  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  be  neglected,  even  for  a 
moment,  without  danger  to  the  property  and,  per- 
haps, the  life  of  some  member  of  the  community. 
•  Many  objections  'may  be  made  to  this  plan.     It 
will  be  urged  that  the  very  rapidity  of  execution, 
which  forms  the  excellence  of  military  officers  in 
the  field,  would  be  a  serious  fault  when  they  were 
acting  as  civil  officers ;  that  from  habit  they  would 
be  prone  in  peace  to  a  vigour  beyond  the  law;  and 
tHat  a  clashing  with  the  civil  authorities  nlight  be 
apprehended.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  added,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  European  officers  of  the  army  ever 
forgetting  their  duty  to  government,  they  would  find 
aid  instead  of  obstruction  from  those  to  whom,  by 
this  plan,  the  charge  of  the  public  peace  would  he 
confided. 

In  this  question,  as  in  every  other  of  any  magni- 
tude connected  with  the  govemlnent  of  India,  mea- 
sures must  be  decided  by  the  balance  of  the  advan- 
tages against  their  defects.  It  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties.  If,  from  a  consideration  of  the  pub- 
lic safety,  it  is  indispensable  to  employ  any  part 
of  the  native  soldiery  in  the  police,  and  if  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  have  this  description  of  persons  com- 
manded by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  them^ 
means  must  be  adopted  to  render  the  system  as 
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little  hurtful  as  possible  to  the.  other  parts  of  the 
administration,  and  to  obviate  all  apprehension  of 
its  ever  being  attebd^d  with  danger  to  the  state. 
To  effect  this^  a  complete  separation  perhaps  of 
those  who  entered  the  police  department  from  the 
army  might  be  necessary ;  in  such  case,  they  might 
be  selected  for  the  lower  situations  of  this  new  line 
as  soon  as  qualified  for  them,  and  rise  by  pierit  and 
exertion  to  the  higher  gradations  of  the  department. 
The  army  wd^ld  in  fact  become  an  ordeal  of  char 
racter,  while  to  a  certain  extent  it  formed  the  habitsf 
of  men  who  would  constitute,  what  is  much  re- 
quired, a  second  class  of  civil  oflSicers,  limited  to 
specific  and  subordinate  duties.  It  would  perhaps 
be  better  to  commence  by  trying  this  plan  on  a 
liouted  s^e,  and  if  it  succeeded^  it  could  easily 
be  extended. 

REVENUE. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  admit  only  a  few 
general  observations  on  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venue of  our  Indian  empire.  This  question,  which 
is  of  primary  consequence  to  our  prosperity  in  a 
financial  view,  acquires  still  more  importance  from 
its  intimate  connexion  with  the  subjects  that  have 
been  previously  treated;  for  it  may  be  asserted, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that,  as  we  succeed  or 
fiul  in  our  revenue  settlementss,  we  shall  increase  or 
decrease  litigation  and  crime.  The  real  fact  is, 
that  from  the  character  and  construction  of  Indian 
communities,  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  [nine- 
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tenths  of  the  poptilation  depends  mor«  upon  onr 
fiscal  than  our  judicial  or  political  arrangements. 

From  time  immemorial  the  inhabitants  of  India 
have  been  an  agricultoral  people;  thence  that  extra- 
ordinary and  minute  division  of  land^  and  of  all  the 
claims  and  rights  which  are  connected  with  it,  firom 
the  share  of  the  sovei^ign  of  the  country,  and  the 
dues  of  his  officers,  down  to  the  smaller  portions 
is^hich  belong  by  hereditary  right  to  the  lowest 
among  those  who  form  part  of  the  village  commu- 
nity, or  who  cultivate  the  soil.  The  period  of  such 
division  of  the  land  cannot  be  exactly  traced,  but 
it  probably  existed  for  many  centuries  before  the  Ma- 
faomedan  invasion.  These  conquerors,  if  they  could 
spread  their  power,  appear  to  have  been  content, 
with  few  exceptions,  not  only  to  leave  the  Hindu 
institutions  undisturbed,  but  to  incorporate  them 
in  their  own  government.  It  was  not  however  to 
be  expected,  amid  the  wars  and  revolutions  with 
which  India  has  so  often  been  afflicted,  that  her 
provinces  would  continue  under  an  uniform  system, 
even  if  they  ever  had  one.  The  change  in  popuW 
tion  of  some,  the  complete  desolation  of  othersj 
could  not  but  alter  the  forms  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  most  imcient  and  revered  institutions; 
but  still,  from  the  extremity  of  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  north-western  limits  of  India,  a  striking  mwi* 
larity  of  general  features  may  be  found  in  >all  that 
regards  the  culture  of  the  soil  and  the  rights  at^ 
tached  to  it. 
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Where  the  sword  of  the  conqneror  has  not 
Tiolated  the  rights  of  the  proprietor  or  the  eulti- 
yator5  he  claims  the  land  of  his  fathers^  (subject  to 
the  land  tax,  or  goyemment  share)  as  well  as  all 
that  belongs  to  his  condition  in  his  native  district^ 
as  his  indefeasible  inheritance;  and  where  violence 
and  usurpation  have  destroyed  these  rights,  they 
have  generally  been  re-created  by  the  tendency  of 
the  inhabitants  to  return  to  the  ways  of  their  pro- 
genitors, or  by  the  policy  of  their  rulers,  who  saw 
in  those  institutions  aids  to  their  own  government. 

The  new  head  of  the  village,  where  such  was  the 
case,  and  all  under  him^  had  claims  or  rights  con- 
ferred upon  them,  more  or  less,  as  circumstances 
dictated,  resembling  their  former  shape  ;  and  the 
mere  fact  that  his  ancestors  had,  for  two  or  three 
generations,  tilled  certain  fields,  established  the  right 
of  the  cultivator  in  the  soil  he  cultivated,  which 
Bothing  but  injustice  and  tyranny  could  violate. 
The  local  differences  in  the  value  and  extent  of 
such  rights  were  numerous ;  but  everywhere  th^y 
existed,  and  were  so  well  understood  and  sanc- 
tioned by  usage,  that  they  not  only  formed  the 
foundation  of  every  revenue  arrangement,  but  pro- 
served,  amid  wars  and  changes,  amid  rapine  and 
plunder,  ties  and  principles  which  had  an  effect  in 
restoring  order  and  prosperity  that  could  hardly  bie 
credited,  except  by  those  by  whom  it  has  been 
witiiessed*^. 

^  The  righto  of  the  native  hereditary  officers  of  a  village 
are  naeh  respected  in  Central  India ;  and  never  did  a  country 
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The  4r8t  great  and  decisive  step  of  the  English 
government  towards  establishing  a  fixed  revenue 

afford  such  proofs  of  the  imperishable  nature  of  this  admirable 
institution.     After  the  Pindarie  war,  every  encouragement 
was  held  out  for  the  inhabitants  to  return  to  their  desolate 
homes.  -  In  several  districts,  particularly  those  near  the  Ner- 
budda,  many  of  the  villages  had  been  waste  for  more  than 
thirty  years.     The  inhabitants,  who  had  been  scattered,  fol- 
lowed all  occupations :  many  poteiis,  who  had  been  obliged  to  i 
leave  their  lands,  had  become  plunderers,  and  remained  at  or 
near  their  ruined  villages  ;  some  of  their  relations  and  friends 
followed  their  example ;   others  cultivated  grounds  at  a  dis« 
tance  of  seyeral  hundred  miles  from  their  homes  ;  while  a  great 
majority  went  to  the  large  towns,  were  they  found  a  tempo- 
rary asylum,  and  obtained  subsistence  by  labouring  in  gardens 
or  fields.    But  there  is  no  people  in  whose  hearts  the  love  of 
tltt  spot  where  they  were  bon^  seems  more  deeply  implanted 
than  the  Hindus  ;  and  those  of  Central  India,  under  all  their 
miseries  and  dispersion,  appear  never  for  a  moment  to  have 
given  up  the  hope  of  being  restored  to  their  homes.      The  fa- 
milies of  each  village,  though  remote  from  each  other,  main- 
tained a  constant  communication;  inter-marriages  were  made, 
and  the  links  that  bound  them  together  were  only  strei^theiied 
by  adversity.      When  oonyinced  that  tranquillity  was  esta- 
blished, they  flocked  to  their  roofless  houses.    Infant  poteiis 
(the  second  and  third  in  descent  from  the  emigrator)  were  in 
many  cases  carried  at  the  head  of  these  parties.      When  they 
reached  their  villages,  every  wall  of  a  house,  every  field,  waa 
taken  possession  of  by  the  owner  or  cultivator,  without  dispate 
or  litigation  amoi^st  tliemselves,  or  with  government ;  and  in 
a  few  days  everything  waa  in  progress,  as  if  it  had  never  been 
disturbed.    There  was  seldom  any  difficulty  from  the  claims  of 
other  occupants ;  for  local  authorities,  which  appeared  to  he- 
sitate at  no  means  that  promised  profit,  rejected  the  most  ad- 
vantageous offers  from  new  settlers,  while  a  hope  remained 
that  an  hereditary  officer  or  cultivator,  who  bad  claims  to  th^ 
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syatem  m  India^  was.  the  permaiMttt  tetdemettt 
made  of  the  territories  of  Bengal,  in  1789.  This 
jneasure,  the  merits  of  which  have  given  rise  to 
great  discussion*,  is  now  admitted,  bf  its  warmest 
advocates,  to  have  been  too  much  hurried,  and  to 
have  been  adopted  with  very  incomplete  ie|brma<- 
tion,  both  as  to  the  extent  and  resources  of  the 
countries  settled,  and  to  the  various  claims,  rightSj, 
and  relations  of  its  inhabitants. 

It  is  not  meant  to  enter  upon  this  large  qoea* 
lion  further  than  is  necessary  to  determine,  how 
far,  and  in  what  mode,  it  may  be  expedient  to  ex« 
tend  the  permanent  settlement  to  more  recently- 
acquired  territories. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  this  measure  are, 
to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  to  put  am 

inanagement  or  cultivation  of  its  lands,  was  likely  to  return. 
The  xrorst  of  these  rulers  are  not  insensible  to  the  necessity  of 
presenrhig  from  injury  this  admirable  and  well-constructed 
^ntiMiation  of  their  civil  government  and  revenue  systemi-— 
Cenkni  India^  Vol.  II.,  p.  SO. 

*  Colonel  Wilks,  the  able  historian  of  the  South  of  India^ 
lias  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  examination  of  the  nature  of  land* 
ed  property  in  India ;  his  opinions,  confirmed  and  illustrated 
as  they  are  by  the  labour  of  his  research,  jand  the  soundness 
of  hii  judgment,  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  attention :  his 
work  (a)  was  the  first  which  treated  this  subject  in  a  manner 
-mxethy  of  its  importance,  and  none  of  the  facts  it  contains,  or 
the  general  principles  it  ha6  laid  down,  have  ever  been  success* 
fully  controverted;  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  same  intelli-^ 
gent  author  for  the  first  full  and  clear  account  of  Tillage  insti^ 
lotions,  and  courts  of  Punchayet. 

(a)  Vide  Tol.  i.  c.  y. 
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end  to  all  fluctnations  in  our  receipts  fi*om  the 
land^  and  to  encourage  improvements^  by  giving  the 
benefit  of  them  to  those  by  whom  they  are  made* 
It  was  assuikied  by  Lord  Cornwallis^  when  he  in- 
troduced this  system^  that^  supposing  the  ri^t  of 
the  zemindar  *  to  the  soil  not  to  be  the  best,  (which 
he  believed  it  to  be)  it  was  expedient,  for  many 
reasons  connected  with  the  iipprovement  of  the 
country,  to  vest  it  in  him,  or  some  other  person: 
^^  it  being  (to  use  his  own  words)  immaterial  to 
government  what  individual  possesses  the  land, 
provided  he  cultivates  it,  protects  the  tyut,  and 
pays  the  revenue.** 

*  The  term  zemindar^  literally  landholder,  is  sametimes  used 
in  the  provinces  of  Ipdia  to.  describe  a  pecso^  holding  a  small 
property  in  land,  but  oftener  as  the  head  or  representative  of 
the  agricaltoral  claas  in  a  district.  Such  persons  were  in  ge« 
neral  employed  by  the  Mogul  governors  of  provinces  as  col- 
lectors of  the  revenue ;  and  as  such,  established  fees,  and  nan*^ 
kar  zumeen,  or  land  for  dieir  saj^rt,  was  assigned  to  them*. 
Of  this  assigned  land,  which  was  proportioned  in  extent  to 
their  duties,  they  had  only  the  government  share.  These  offi- 
cers become,  acc(Nrding  to  Hindu  usage,  hereditary ;  and  in  the 
decline  of  the  Mahomedan  empire,  they  usurped  on  its  weak- 
ness, and  many  of  them  used  the  foree  aHowed  them  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  police,  to  defend  their  senundarieBt 
now  converted  into  principalities,  from  the  authority  they  or 
their  ancestors  had  served.  But  evmx  when  their  usurpation 
succeeded,  they  had  only  the  right  to  the  government  share  of 
the  soil,  unless,  perhaps,  to  some  small  lands  of  iHiieh  their 
family  were  original  possessors.  For  the  particulars  of  the 
rights  and  occupations  of  zemindars,  vide  ^  Central  India," 
vol.  II. » page  7. 
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The  above  is  sufficient  to  show  the  character 
of  that  fundamental  general  principle  upon  which 
Lord  Comwallis  acted.  Experience^  and  more  in^^ 
timate  acquaintance  with  the  usages^  the  feelings^ 
and  the  institutions  of  the  natives  of  India,  led  hi$ 
colleague.  Sir  John  Shore*,  to  make  every  effort 
to  obtain  delay  in  a  measure  of  which  he  foresaw 
the  evils;  but  the  ardent  desire  of  Lord  Comwallis 
to  confer  what  he  believed  would  prove  a  blessing 
to  our  subjects,  and  a  benefit  to  government,  made 
him  overrule  every  objection  to  the  immediate  ac-^ 
complishment  of  his  favourite  plan. 

This  great  measure  was  confessedly  adopted 
without  a  minute  or  correct  notion  of  the  actual 
state  of  property,  and  the  rights  of  the  various 
classes  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  those  of  the 
lower  orders.  It  seems  to  have  been  expected 
that  certain  broad  general  principles  which  sim- 
plified the  revenue  system,  and  combined  the 
interests  of  great  landholders  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  would  produce  such  good  as  to 
make  amends  for  all  the  minor  evils  that  were 
anticipated.  How  far  these  expectations  have  been 
confirmed  will  be  judged  by  those  who  attentively 
peruse  the  volumes  of  official  documents  which  have 
been  published  on  this  important  subject. 

The  Ecmindars,  whom  it  was  the  desire  of  this 
system  to  elevate,  became  its  earliest  victims. 
lU  suited^  from  their  habits  and  character,  to  fulfil 

•  Now  Lord  Teignmouth. 
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the  duties   which  their   new  candition   required, 
they  abused  the  power  it  conferred  upon  them^  to 
oppress   the    minor    proprietors   and    cultivators.. 
The   latter  were   loud  in  their   complaints^   and 
pleaded  prescriptive  usages.     Their  plea  was  list- 
ened to.     Regulation  upon  regulation  was  brought 
forth  to  defend  them.     Presuming  upon  this  sup- 
port,  they  fortified  themselves  with  volumes  of  law, 
and,   in  their  turn,   resisted  the   zemindar,  who 
could  only  recover  by  suits,  which  incurred  great 
delay  and  expense,  that  rent,  which,  according  to 
his  tenure,  he  niust  pay,  or,  in  default  of  payment, 
expose  his   land  to  be   sold.      The  government 
vested  itself  with  a  power  it  had  denied  him,  to 
proceed  by  a  smnmary  process,  and  without  ex- 
pense.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  regulation,  and  their  general 
character  and  habits,   almost   the  whole  of  the 
zemindars  of  Bengal  who  had  been  confirmed  in 
their  real  or  supposed  rights  were  swept  away, 
and  their  estates  purchased  by  another  class;  who 
possessed  wealth,  but  had   seldom  any  previous 
connexion  with  the  cultivators  of  the  soil     This 
unhappy  result  was   chiefly  referrible  to  the  pre^ 
cipitance  with  which  the  permanent  settlement  was 
introduced,  and  to  a  want  of  that  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution  and  rights  of  the   dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  society  which  should  have 
preceded  a  change,  which,  affecting  as  it  did  aU 
the  rights  of  landed  property,  was,  perhaps,  th^ 
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greatest  ever  made  in  any  country  by  a  mere  act 
of  legislation. 

The  principal  motive  to  the  permanent  settle- 
ment was,  to  put  an  end  to  a  very  great  evil,  the 
constant  fluctuation  of  our  former  plans  for  col- 
lecting the  revenue.    But,  in  examining  the  merits 
of  this  system,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish 
between  the  object  and  the   means  adopted  for 
its  accomplishment.     The  establishment  of  a  re- 
gulated and  moderate  assessment  is  one  beyond 
all  others  in  wisdom  and  justice;  but  that  might 
as  easily  have  been  applied  to  those  who  had  real 
property  and  right  in  the  soil  as  to  the  zemindars 
or  landholders  whom  we  found  or  created.     It  is 
pleasing  to    see  a  rich    landlord   expending  his 
wealth  in  improvements;  but  the  sacrifices  made 
by  government  to  promote  the  general  prosperity 
will  not  be  rewarded,  unless  the  frugal  and  in- 
dustrious of  the  cultivating  class  have  the  path 
open  to  obtain  property,  as  well  as  to  preserve 
what  they  already  possess.     A  government  which 
precludes  itself  from  ^y  increase   of  territorial 
assessment  must  look  to  the  general  diffusion   of 
wealth  for  the  future  improvement  of  its  resources ; 
and  though  a  long  period  may  elapse  before  it  can 
venture  to  subject  to  direct  taxation  any  of  the 
possessors  of  that  affluence  which  its  liberal  policy 
has  created,  it  may  expect  to  receive  an  early  and 
constantly-increasing  return,  through  the  enlarged 
demand  for  the  necessary  commodities  and  luxu- 
ries of  life  required  for  a  population  advancing 
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in  numbers  and  comfort,  and  the  consequent  pro^ 
gressive  improvement  of  duties  and  customs. 

The  experience  derived  from  the  errors  com- 
mitted in  the  permanent  settlement  of  Bengal,  were 
useful  as  lessons  in  the  introduction  of  a  settle^ 
ment  over  part  of  our  territories  of  Madras  and 
Bombay;  but  serious  doubts*  soon  arose  afi  to 
the  poUcy  of  a  further  extension  of  this  revenue 
system,  and  its  progress  was  arrested.  The  ob- 
jections urged  were  more  to  the  mode  than  the 
principle  of  it:  no  one  could  deny  the  benefits 
that  must  result  both  to  the  state  and  to  ita 
subjects,  from  the  demands  of  the  former  and 
the  payments  of  the  latter  being  regulated  as  early 
as  complete  knowledge  would  admit  of  this  being 
done  with  justice  to  all  parties.  The  importance 
of  moderate  assessments  was  also  universally  ac- 
knowledged as  the  foundation  of  all  improvement. 
The  wisdom  of  recognising  long-established  zc- 
mindary  rights  was  not  denied;  but  it  was  nidged, 
that,  by  the  creation  of  landholders,  and  the  sale 

*  Lord  William  Bentinck,  governor  of  Madras,  in  conse- 
quence of  those  doubts,  prepared  and  circulated  a  set  of 
queries,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  further  information  for 
his  guidance  in  the  settlement  of  the  districts  not  yet  alienated. 
The  result  of  this  investigation,  afterwards  recorded  <mi  the 
proceedings  of  the  government,  strengthened  the  opinioiis 
which  he  had  previously  formed,  and  induced  his  lordship  to 
make  a  journey  to  Calcutta,  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  sanction  of  the  Governor-general  for  suspending  the 
further  operation  of  the  zemindary  system.— Vide  "  Wilks*» 
South  of  India,"  vol.  i.  p,  176. 
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of  landa  to  the  highest  bidder^  wq  must  either 
diminish  our  receipts  by  the  admission  of  the 
purchaser  to  a  part  of  the  government  fhare  of 
the  produce,  or  vest  him  with  a  right  of  exacting 
more  than  is  aqpordant  with  usage  from  minor 
proprietors  and  hereditary  cultivators^  classes  of 
men  who,  it  was  argued,  had  the  best  title  to 
benefit  from  any  remission  we  could  afford  to 
make  in  our  demands  from  the  soil.  Many  of 
these  arguments  were  grounded  upon  local  differ- 
ences, both  as  to  the  tenure  of  the  lands  and  th^ 
character  of  the  people;  and,  with  reference  to 
this  difference,  it  was  represented  to  be  as  incom-* 
patible  with  our  interests  and  policy  as  it  was 
inconsistent  with  humanity  and  good  sense  to 
insist,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  in  our  own 
instLtutigns  and  establishments,  upoi^  tribes  and 
iiations  so  various  as  those  under  our  dominion  in 
India  being  all  subject  to  the  same  mode  of  re- 
alizing the  revenue :  and  upon  this  point  it  may 
be  observed,  that  though  we  cannot  retract  the 
past,  nor  withdraw  the  pledges  we  have  given,  we 
should  not  deny  ourselves  the  benefit  of  experi- 
ence to  regulate  our  conduct  for  the  future.  If 
we  have  found,  on  minute  investigation,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  one  province  have  been  for  genera- 
tions adverse  to  the  usages  of  another ;  that  their 
rights  vary;  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  a 
different  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue,  and  of 
adjusting  their  disputes;   it  comes   to  the  plain 
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question,  whether  we  are  to  accommodate  oaf 
rule  to  the  various  prejudices^  habits,  and  opinions 
of  the  natives  under  our  sway,  or  to  study  our  own 
conve&ience  by  forcing  them  all  into  one  system. 

If  it  is  deemed  politic  (as  no*  doubt  it  is)  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  any  part  of  the  revenue  to  which 
we  are  entitled,  for  the  object  of  raising  a  superior 
class  of  natives,  from  whose  rank  and  respectability 
we  may  look  for  aid  in  the  internal  rule  of  the 
country,  we  should  elevate  in  his  native  district 
the  military  officer  who  has  served  with  distinction 
in  our  army;  the  meritorious  and  honest  native 
law  officer,  or  judge ;  the  respected  Mokh,  or  pre- 
sident of  a  court  of  Punchayet ;  the  most  indus- 
trious and  deserving  of  the  heads  of  districts  or 
villages :  we  may  imitate  with  advantage  the  na- 
tive governments,  which  grant  ceitain  portions  of 
waste  lands  to  him  who  constructs  a  well,  or  any 
other  work  beneficial  to  the  community;  like  them, 
we  may  shape  our  system  to  admit  the  rise  of  the 
frugal  and  industrious  cultivator :  all  these  are  legi- 
timate modes  by  which  we  may  reward  service, 
stimulate  to  exertidn,  and  strengthen  our  internal 
government.  They  form  indeed  our  only  means  of 
effecting  this  object';  and  we  should  not  improvi- 
dently  waste  them  by  admitting,  on  the  mere 
ground  of  their  ability  to  advance  a  small  sum,  a 
set  of  men  without  personal  respectability  or  local 
ties  to  occupy  this  vacant  but  important  niche  in 
the  conmiunity. 
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In  districts  that  are  in  the  immediate  idcinity 
of  capitals,  or  large  commercial  towns  in  different 
parts  of  our  eastern  empire,  the  influx  of  wealth 
will  afways  produce  changes  in  society  and  in  pro- 
perty. The  waste  will  become  a  field,  the  field  a 
garden;  the  cultivator  will  either  part  with  his 
hereditary  or  prescriptive  rights,  or,  partaking  of 
the  desire  of  gain  that  pervades  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  will  carry  his  labour  to  market,  and 
be  satisfied  with  changes  arising  but  of  circum^ 
stances  which,  through  the  allurements  of  profit 
and  luxury,  gradually  wean  him  from  the  ways  of 
his  forefathers*  But  the  measures  necessary  to 
facilitate  this  progressive  alteration  of  the  condi- 
tion and  relations  of  such  a  society  must  be  li^^ted 
and  local.  They  are  quite  unadapted  to  a  great 
proportion  ctf  our  extended  territories,  and  the 
attempit  to  introduce  them  in  some  of  these  must 
have  consequences  directly  opposite  to  what  we 
desire.  They  will  outrage  those  whom  we  wish  to 
conciliate ;  they  will  disturb  where  our  object  is  to 
settle ;  and,  from  not  being  understood,  and  from 
being  at  variance  with  cherished  feelings  and  usages, 
they  will  have  the  effect  of  rendering  unpopular  a 
government  whose  great  objects  are  peace,  huma« 
nity,  and  justice. 

Opposite  systems  of  collecting  the  revenue  have 
been  pursued  by  the  native  governments  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  India.     They  have  at  times  employed 
Zemindars,  and  at  others,   resorted  to  the   Mo- 
Vol.  II.  N 
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zuarree,  or  village,  and  the  Ryut-iKrairee*  settle- 
ment.  To  the  latter^  which  has  been  lately  intro^ 
diiced  into  lome  countries  under  the  Madrasr  go* 
verament,  many  objections  have  been  made;  It 
has  been  urged  that  it  enters  too  much  into  det&il  ^ 
dutt  it  requires  more  application  and  talent  in  a 
collector  than  can  gen^^y  be  found ;  and  that  from 
its  raising  rent  in  proportion  to  industry^  it  is  cal-^ 
culated  to  depress  the  cultivators^  and,  in  short,  to 
make  a  population  of  paupers.  It  has  also  been 
urged  as  a  strong  general  ground  of  objection  to 
this  system,  that  it  necessarily  requires  that  the 
revenue  officers  should  be  vested  witli  an  authority 
which  they  must  be  prone  to  abuse^  because  dieir 
interests  and  their  duties  will  be  in  opposition. 
To  the  first  of  these  objections  it  is  answered^  that 
it  is  better  for  the  cultivator  that  the  details  of  his 
settlement  should  be  arranged  with  the  Eunqpeaa 
collector  than  through  a  middle  man,  like  the  Ze« 
mindar.  To  the  second  it  is  stated,  that  an  effident 
revenue  officer,  whejd  once  acquainted  widi  die  de^ 
tails  of  his  district,  will  find  his  labours  easy,  and  the 
minuteness  of  his  investigations,  and  the  effects  of 
his  constant  intercourse  with  the  inhabkants,  will 

*  The  Kulwar  or  Ryut-warree  settlement  is  One  tnade  hf 
govemnient  inmediately  witli  the  Ryuts  individnally,  anier 
which  thegoyernineat  receives  its  dues  in  the  form  of  a  money* 
rent  fixed  on  the  land  itself  in  cultivation,  and  not  being  a 
pecuniary  commutation  for  its  share  of  the  produce,  varying* 
as  the  extent  of  the  produce  may  vary  in  each  year. 
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in  a  great  degree  save  the  lal)our  of  the  ju4ge«  la 
reply  to  the  third  objection^  it  is  denied  that  rent 
is  raised  on  industry^  though  it  rises  with  produce ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  objections  grounded  on  qus* 
trust  of  the  integrity,  and  jealousy  of  the  power,  qf 
the  revenue  officers,  it  is  answered,  that  such  prin^ 
ciples,  however  just,  are  more  adapted  to  the  go*< 
vemment  of  England  than  of  India,  and  that,  iii 
our  administration  of  the  latter,  we  are  too  ofiten 
misled  by  our  theories  on  such  points  to  aim  ^t  ai) 
abstract  excellence  of  rule,  which  is  at  equal  va-* 
nance  with  the  habits  of  our  sutgects  and  the  cha* 
meter  of  oiir  government. 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  a  system  of  revenue  which  has  been  intro* 
duced^  or  rather  continued,  in  several  of  our  pro^ 
vinces  with  eminent  success.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  as  remote  from  wisdom  to  extend  it  over  all 
India  as*  the  permanent  settlement.  There  are 
msmj  territories  in  our  possession  so  situated  that 
nothing  but  the  liberal  efforts  of  government  can 
restore  them  to  prosperity  and  maintain  them  in  it. 
To  fix  their  revenues  would  be  a  security  against 
nothing  but  the  possibility  of  our  deriving  benefit 
from  their  improvement.^  Riches  must  flow  into 
countries  through  other  sources  than  agriculture, 
before  government  can  be  secured  against  losses 
from  bad  seasons,  famine,  and  war;  and  until  it 
has  such  security,  it  seems  reasonable  that  it  should 
have  a  share  of  the  advantage  resulting  from  in- 

N  2 
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creased  produce.  This  principle  is  quite  congenial  to 
the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  ciiltivators.  They 
require  no  more  than  a  just  and  moderate  assess- 
ment upon  their  receipts;  generally  speaking, 
they  do  not  understand  our  more  enlarged  views 
of  fiscal  administration^  and,  consequently,  cannot 
appreciate  them.  The  governments  in  India 
which  preceded  ours  never  made  a  permanent 
settlement  of  revenue ;  yet  experience  proves  that 
where  the  rulers  were  just,  their  system  of  col- 
lecting the  revenues  was  quite  compatible  with 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  the  difiasion 
of  wealth,  and  the  creation  of  landed  property*. 
The  agricultural  classes  of  our  subjects  are  more 
than  any  other  attached  to  their  usages ;  all 
changes,  even  when  intended  -for  their  benefit, 
alarm  them.  This  arises  from  their  having  no 
power  of  resistance.  They  know  the  extent  of 
the  burden  they  have  been  accustomed  *to  bear, 
but  from  ignorance  dread  that  for  which  it  may 
be  exchanged.  From  these  causes,*  it  is  as  unwise 
to  adopt  any  general  system  over  our  various 
possessions  as  it  is  fallacious  to  argue  that  our 
subjects  may  not  be  as  happy  and  as  prosperous, 

♦  That  will  arise,  though  more  gradually,  under  a  ryut- 
trarree  system,  whenever  the  assessment  is  moderate,  and  fixed 
upon  principles  that  are  understood,  and  deemed  subject  to 
no  variation.  But  it  is  the  principles  upon  which  the  coUec* 
tion  is  made  that  require  to  be  understood  and  fixed,  more 
than  the  land-tax  or  government  share  which  it  regulates. 
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under .  systems  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  as 
under  those  we  would  introduce  to  meet  our  own 
convenience,  and  our  ideas  of  amelioration. 

The  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the 
cotmtry  from  extended  cultivation  is  hardly  to 
be  deemed  a  test  of  any  system.  TTiat  may,  in  all 
cases,  be  referred  chiefly  to  the  increase  of  the 
portion  of  the  population  whose  pursuits  are  exclu- 
sively  agricultural,  consequent  to  exemption  from 
war.  This  last  conclusion  appears  to  be  proved  by 
the  condition  of  every  part  of  India  that  has  for 
many  years  enjoyed  that  exemption;  and  it  is 
certain  that  many  provinces,  under  the  most  arbi- 
trary rule  of  native  governments,  are,  from  the 
operation  of  this  cause,  as  flourishing  as  any  lands 
in  the  possession  of  the  Company. 

Many  have  taken  alarm  at  that  spirit  of  minute 
investigation*  which   has  lately  prevailed,  consi* 

^  The  proyinoe  of  Guzerat  has  been  sarveyed  with  as  much 
minuteness  as  a  gentleman's  estate ;  but  it  never  has  been 
asserted  that  this  has  led  to  any  vezatious  or  oppressive  conduct 
towards  the  inhabitants ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  part  of 
our  dominions  where  they  are  more  content  or  prosperous. 
The  measurement  of  the  land  was,  with  some  exceptions, 
general  throughout  India,  under  the  Mogul  government.  Al- 
most every  village  had  a  record  of  its  measurement,  and  where 
that  18  lost,  our  reviving  this  usage  is  more  likely  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  mass  of  the  cultivators  as  a  proof  of  our  dispo- 
sition to  be  just  than  to  become  extortionate.  It  creates  dis- 
content and  alarm  amongst  zemindars  and  others,  who  manage 
or  rent  lands,  from  which  they  extort  to  the  last  rupee,  but  of 
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dering  that  it  Would  prove  injurious  to  our  sub- 
jects in  its  operations  and  results;  but  the, more 
perfect  the  knowledge  which  is  possessed  by  those 
who  govern  the  country,  the  less  ^xposed  its 
inhabitants  must  be  to  misrule  and  imposition, 
unless  we  suppose  a  case  where  such  information 
be  sought  as  the  means  of  extortion  and  oppression. 
It  may  be,  and  has  been,  urged  that,  in  some  parts 
of  India  where  this  system  has  been  introduced, 
we  have  used  the  information  we  acquired,  for 
no  purpose  but  to  bear  harder  upon  the  cultivators, 
and  that  our  desire  of  increase  of  revenue  has 
deprived  them  of  every  hope  of  benefit  that  could 
stimulate  men  to  industry  and  exertion.  Allowing, 
in  order  to  try  the  question,  that  such  an  assertion 
is  correct,  it  would  prove  no  more  than  that  we 
have  made  a  bad  use  of  our  knowledge,  not  that 
the  knowledge  was  unnecessary.  We  may,  in* 
deed,  assume,  that  without  it  we  must  continue  in 
many  material  points  to  rule  and  legislate  in  the 
dark,  and  that  our  desire  to  promote  the  general 
prosperity  of  our  subjects  by  a  moderate  assess- 
ment, regidated  by  just  principles,  will  never  be 
essentially  done  till  die  fullest  and  most  d^:ailed 
information  enables  us  to  effect  the  object  with 

the  preciie  value  of  which  they  desire  we  should  remsia  ia 
Ignorance.  The  measurement  of  the  lands  should  not  be 
entorced  in  countries  where  it  never  has  been  an  usage,  unless 
with  consent  of  the  cultivators.  The  right  of  resisting  it 
was  claimed  and  admitted  upon  this  ground  by  the  inhabitants 
of  some  districts  in  Central  India. 
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a  ckw  vnderstanding  of  what  is  consonant  to 
the  usages,  appropriate  to  the  conditimi,  and  ac-^ 
eordatit  with  the  true  interests  of  every  class  of 
the  TariouB  inhabitants  of  our  territories:    Much 
has   r,eeently   been   done  by  an  active   spirit   of 
minute  inquiry  into  [revenue,   and  othei-  matters 
connected  with  the  good  government  of  India; 
but  OUT  knowledge  has   yet  gone  little  beyond 
a  discovery*  of  our  ignorance,  and  a  long  period 
nmst  still  elapse  before  we  have  accumulated  facts 
and  experience  on  which  we  can  venture  to  esta* 
btish  pemianent    and  unalterable    arrangements. 
But  this  period,  though  comparatively  long  in 
the  yfe  of  man,  is  but  a  short  space  in  that  of 
an  empire* 

These  general  observations  upon  the  judicial, 
police,  and  revenue  administmtion  of  our  Indian 
territories  are  tlie  result  of  much  study  of  the 
details  of  those  branches  of  our  government.  The 
nost  important  of  the  lessons  we  can  derive  from 
pak  experience  is  to  be  slow  and  cautious  in  every 
ptootAnOpe  which  hsis  a  tendency  to  collision  with 
iim  hibits  and  prejudices  of  our  native  subjects. 
We  may  he  compelled  by  the  character  of  our 
go^eram^it  to  frame   some  institutions  different 

*  For  %he  trath  of  this  assertioiiy  let  the  reader  refer  to  tha 
voluminous  collections  of  judicial  and  revenue  papers  recently 
published.  He  will  find  that  as  inquiries  proceed,  new  and 
important  facts  are  daily  discovered,  affecting,  from  their 
ildation  to  usages  and  rights,  every  question  connected  widi 
daiais  lof  xoperty  in  ibe  soil. 
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from  those  we  found  established,  butwe  skonU 
adopt,  all  we  can  of  the  latter  into  our  system.  The 
process  of  our  power  has  been  favourable  to  the 
commercial  community,  and  to  some  of  the  poorest 
apd  most  defenceless  of  onr  subjects;  but  it  has 
been  the  reverse  to  the  higher  orders  of  the  natives, 
and  to  the  military  classes.  On  the  remedying  of 
these  defects,  the  duration  of  our  dominion  will  in 
a, great  degree  depend.  From  the  success  of  our 
arms  in  extending  it,  we  have  lost  the  great  advan^ 
tage  that  we  before  had  in  the  contrast  of  the  mis- 
rule and  o{^ression  of  former  governments.  This 
loss  can  be  repaired  only  by  that  security  which  we 
may  obtain  through  the  wisdom  of  our  iutemal  go* 
vernment ;  but  that  should  be  administered  on  a  prin^ 
ciple  of  humiljty,  not  of  pride.  We  must  divest  our 
minds  of  all  arrogant  pretensions  arising  from  the 
presumed  superiority  of,  our  own '  knowledge^  and 
seek  the  accpmplishment  of  the  great  ends  we  have 
in  view  by  the  m^eans  which  are. best  suited  to  the 
peci^ar  nature  of  the,objects.  By  following  another 
course,  we  may  gratify  self  love;  we  may  receive  the 
praise  of  each  other;  we  may  be  ap^laudedin  Eng-^ 
land  for  the  introduction  of  plans  and  institutions 
which  Englishmen  understand  and  appreciate;  bpt: 
neither  the  abstract  excellence  of  our  systems,  nor 
the  industry,  purity,  and  talent  of  those  employed  in 
carrying  them  into  execution,  will  avert  the  evils 
which  must  resuk  from  every  mea3ure  that  is  in 
opposition  to  prejudices  so  fixed,  and  habits  sx^ 
rooted^  as  those  of  the  natives  of  India.   T^^rt  time ' 
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may  gradually  ejGsct  a  change^  there  is  no  doubt ; 
but  ike  period  is  as  yet  far  distant  when  that  can 
he  expected :  and  come  when  it  wiU,  to  be  safe  or 
Venefictal^  it  must  be,  asi  these  pages  inculcate,  the 
work  of  the  society  itself.  All  that  the  government 
can.  do  is,  by  maintaining  the  internal  peace  of  the 
country,  and  by  adapting  its  principles  to  the  va- 
rious feelings,,  habits,  and  character  of  its  inha- 
bitants, to  give  time  for  the  slow  and  silent  opera- 
tion of  the  desired  improvement,  with  a  constant 
impression  that  every  attempt  to  accelerate  this  end 
will  be  attended  with  the  danger  of  its  defeat. 

CIVIL    SERVICE. 

These  observations  upon  the  various  branches  of 
the  internal  government  of  our  Indian  territories 
lead  to  a  consideration  of  the  character  of  that 
body  of  public  officers  by  whom  it  is  administered. 

The  civil  service  of  the  Company  has  undergone 
many  changes,  but  it  has,  at  all  periods,  and  under 
every  systan,  produced  men  of  eminence  and  dis* 
tinction. 

The  prudence  of  those  who  governed  India  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  our  power  did  not  precipitately 
depart  from  institutions  which  they  found  esta* 
blished  for  the  administration  of  the  territories  of 
which  they  had  gained  possession.  The  natives 
were  continued  for  a  period,  associated  with  the 
Europeans,  both  in  fiscal  and  judicial  duties.  As 
long  as  this  was  the  case,  the  European  civil  servant, 
who  presided  over  a  district  or  department,  was 
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often  Ignorant  of  the  languages  of  India  "i^,  and  little 
versed  in  the  details  of  his  office.    These  were  lit^ 
trusted  to  some  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  natives^ 
who,  according  to  their  station^  shared  in  the  em<>- 
luments,  which  continued  the  same  as  had  been 
customary  in  the  same  offices  under  the  Indian 
governments.    This  system  had  its  advantages  and 
defects;  a  more  abrupt  change  would,  probably, 
have  raised  serious  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  bar 
power^  which  was  most  essentially  promoted  by  the 
rank  and  influence  of  the  natives  employed  in  a4so* 
ciation  with  the  European  servants;  but  who,  ae 
the  latter  acquired  practice  in  the  duties  of  detail, 
lost  the  consideration  and  emolument  which  they 
had  previously  enjoyed.  This  change  making  many 
of  them  retire  from  employment,  their  place  waa 
supplied  by  persons  of  lower  rank  and  more  suh« 
servient  character,  who  were  less  scrupuloua  as  to 
the  means  of  enrkhing  themsdvcs,  and  possessed 
Utde  or  none  of  that  weight  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  which  gave  value  to  the  services  c^ 
their  predecessors.  This  new  class,  by  still  grasping^ 
at  profits  which  had  heea  declared  ilUett,  and  by 
efforts  to  maintain  undue  infliKiice  and  powet, 
brought  obloquy^  not  only  on  lliemselvea,  but  on 
all  those  by  whom  they  were  trusted  tod  employed. 

*  This  remark,  as  far  as  relates  to  a  koowledge  of  the  na- 
tive languages,  applies  more  to  Madras  and  Bombay  than 
Bengal,  in  which,  from  the  earliest  time,  many  civil  servants 
were  conversant  in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  and  some  weire 
aocompUshed  Fenian  sdiolMs. 
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It  is  a  subject  of  congratnlation^  that  a  change 
has  taken  place  by  which  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Company  have  become  personally  better  qualified 
for  the  performance  of  their  duties ;  but  we  must 
not  hasten  to  a  conclusion  that  the  former  system 
had  no   advantages^  and  the  present  no  defects* 
The  severe  reflections  so  frequenliy  made  against 
the  former  state  of  the  civil  service  are  far  from 
being  just.     This  body  of  functionaries^  it  has  been 
admitted^  had  neither  such  general  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  of  India^  nor  with  the  details  of 
their  several  stations^  as  they  now  possess.   It  is  true 
also,  that  recompense  for  their  services  was  derived 
from  sources  more  undefined,  and  more  liable  to 
abuse  than  those  at  present  established;   but  a 
knowledge  of  the  native  languages,  though  a  most 
important  aid  to  the  personal  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, was,  from  the  nature  of  our  first  rule,  and  the 
nianner  in  which  that  was  exercised,  of  compara*- 
lively  small  consequence.      Under  the  reformed 
and  more  exact  system  of  the  administration  of  our 
territories,  it  very  properly  enters  into  the  ieduea.^ 
tion  of  youth,  and  is  made  an  indispensable  qualifih 
cation  for  office ;  but  in  the  estimate  of  character, 
if  should  have  no  more  than  its  just  weight,  and 
shoald  rank  subordinate  to  industry,  strict  principle, 
general  knowledge,  and   sound  judgment,  which 
must  combine  to  form  the  able  public  servant.    As 
an  auxiliary  to  the  developement  and  useful  action 
of  these  qualities,  an  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guages of  India  is  most  desirable;  but  unassociated 
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with  them^  it  is  nothing,  and  injury  has  sometimes 
resulted  to  the  public  from  a  too  exclusive  con- 
sideration  being  given  to  this  attainment. 

Though  the  former  civil  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany did  not  discharge  the  minuter  duties  of  their 
stations  as  they  do  at  present,  the  records  of  the 
state  fully  show  that  this  proceeded  from  no  infe- 
riority of  general  knowledge,  or  of  individual  cha- 
racter, but  was  the  mere  result  of  the  difference  of 
the  mode  of  government.     The  same  cause  pro- 
duced a  difference  in  the  sources  from  which  they 
derived  the  remuneration  of  their  services.     In  re- 
ceiving, instead  of  a  regulated  salary,  the  fees  and 
profits  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  natives  to 
whose  offices  they  succeeded  in  newly*acquired  ter- 
ritories, they  only  followed  the  usage  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  they  were  sanctioned  in  it  by  their  own 
government.     It  suited  the  character  of  the  Indian 
administration   in   England,    and   was    altogether 
adapted  to  that  of  our  first  rule  in  India.     That  it 
was  loose,  undefined,  and  liable  to  great  abuse,  is 
admitted.     The  evils  of  such  a  system  became  ma- 
nifest, and  were  remedied ;  but  assuredly,  while  it 
continued,  the  civil  servant  who  drew  his  emolu- 
ments from  open  and  recognised  sources  was  no 
more  blamable  than  some  of  the  first  men  in  Eng- 
land who  hold  offices  that  continue  to  be  paid  by  fees, 
or  fines,. in  the  manner  established  by  our  ancestors. 

There  are  some  considerations  connected  with 
the  actual  state  of  the  civil  service  of  the  Company 
which  demand  very  serious  attention.     From  the 
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days  of  Loi-d  Clire  to  the  present^  there  have  been 
the  same  complaints  regarding  this  class.  They 
have  been  represented  as  being  prone  to  extrava- 
gance on  their  first  arrival  in  India;  as  very  generally 
involving  themselves  deeply  in  debt^  and  thereby 
contracting  habits  and  obligations  adverse  to  their 
own  happiness  and  respectability^  as  well  as  to  the 
interests  and  good  of  the  public  service.  The  ge- 
neral fact  is  admitted,  but  the  remedy  has  not  yet 
been  found.  An  increased  liberality  of  allowances 
has  tended  only  to  augment  that  propensity  to 
thoughtless  extravagance^  natural  to  their  age  and 
prospects  in  life.  Youth  is  ever  sanguine^  and  its 
calculations  of  the  means  it  will  obtain  of  over- 
coming difficulties  are  too  commonly  fallacious. 
Yet  we  observe  that,  in  other  walks  of  life,  mo- 
tives have  been  discovered  of  sufficient  power 
over  young  minds  to  check  such  dispositions,  and 
to  inculcate  habits  of  economy  grounded  on  a  ge- 
nerous desire  of  independence,  and  altogether  free 
from  any  mean  or  sordid  spirit  of  saving.  Such 
effects,  which  we  observe  around  us  in  young  men 
of  the  best  prospects,  while  trained  to  their  as- 
signed duties  in  houses  of  commerce,  in  the  law, 
and  in  public  offices,  should  satisfy  us  that  the  end 
we  seek  is  attainable  even  amid  scenes  of  tempta- 
tion; for  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  capital  of^ 
England  holds  forth  more  allurements  to  extrava- 
gance than  that  of  India. ' 

It  is  important  to  consider  whether,  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  education  and  the  duties  of  the  young 
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civil  servant  of  the  Company  which  can  account 
for  this  striking  difference.  It  has  been  objected 
to  the  former,  that  it  proceeds  more  upon  the 
principle  of  forming  the  future  man  for  the  im- 
portant stations  to  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
India  service,  he  is  liable  to  be  hereafter  caUed» 
than  to  make  an  unpretending  assistant  to  a  col- 
lector  or  judge,  who  is  gradually,  through  the 
means  of  industry  and  information,  to  advance  to 
higher  employment.  It  is  admitted  to  be  indispen- 
sable that  young  men  should  attain  the  acquire- 
ments suited  to  their  destinations  in  life ;  bat  it  is 
contended^  and  with  truth,  that  all  that  education 
can  effect,  is  forming  the  youth  by  discipline  and 
by  habits,  in  a  manner  that  will  give  him  the  power 
of  increasing  his  knowledge  from  facts  and  experi- 
ence ;  and  that  knowledge,  to  be  useful,  must  grow 
with  the  man,  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  habits 
and  occupations  of  his  life,  and  wait  upon  the  gra- 
dual developement  of  his  character. 

The  young  civil  servant  of  the  Company  knows 
that  he  cannot  fail  to  be  employed  in  some  branch  of 
the  service;  his  want  of  acquirements  may  obstruct 
his  advance,  but  irregular  habits  and  being  in  debt 
(which  in  some  cases  must  lead  to  deterioration  of 
feeling  and  of  principle)  is  no  impediment.  How 
different  is  the  situation  of  the  young  men  in  Eng- 
land, with  whom  any  comparison  may  be  drawn ! 
However  liberal  their  education,  their  attention  is 
constantly  fixed  upcm  the  first  step  of  the  ladder : 
they  know  that  dissipatioi}  and  debt  will  at  any 
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Stage  Brrest  their  career ;  and  the  examples  they  see 
arouiid  them  operate  as  a  most  salutary  cheeky  to 
keep  them  regular  and  steady  in  their  efforts  to 
ascend  fa  the  head  of  the  line  in  which  they  are 
placed. 

No  pert  of  this  question  has  undergone  mojre 
diaenssion  than  that  which  relates  to  the  colleges 
established  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
Indian  cML  service.  Those  of  Calcutta  ^  and  Hai-^ 
leybury  have,  like  other  institutions,  their  advan* 
tages  and  defects.  The  former  certainly  redeemed 
youths  from  some  bad  habits  consequent  to  their 
being  sent  too  early  to  sequestered  stations  in  the 
country.  It  difiused  f  more  general  competencle  to 
their  duties  among  the  civil  servants ;  and,  from  the 
opportunity   of  becoming  acquainted  with  their 

*  The  college  at  Madras  is  upon  a  principle  wholly  different 
from  that  at  Calcutta.  It  educates  and  supplies  native  in^ 
stractors,  and  the  yoai^  civilians  who  study  at  their  homes 
are  subject  to  an  ammal  exsjnination.  At  Bonihay,  they  must 
Qualify  thepiselvesy  and  pass  certain  examinations  in  the  lan- 
guages, before  they  can  receive  any  increase  of  allowance  or 
employment. 

t  The  college  of  Fort  William  is  only  mentioned  here,  as  a 
place  for  the  instruction  of  citil  jsenrants  on  their  arrival  in 
India.  This  excellent  inititntion  has  other  and  high  claims  to 
distiiictioa»  ftom  the  numerous  works  which  the  combined 
laboors  of  the  learned  Europeans  and  natives  attached  to  it 
have  given  to  the  public.  This  college  should  always  be  con- 
sidered by  government  as  much,  if  not  more,  a  seat  of  learning, 
founded  and  liberally  endowed  for  tSie  purposes  of  diffusing 
useful  knowledge  ofer  an  empire,  as  a  achool  for  youth. 
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character^  enabled  government  to  allot  them  to  the 
various  departments  of  the  service  for  which  they 
were  best  qualified.  A  spirit  of  emulation  was 
also  excited^  and  young  men,  studying  under  the 
immediate  observation  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  to  be  employed,  made  efforts  to  distinguish 
themselves  beyond  what  they  would  probably  have 
otherwise  done.  These  were  great  advantages; 
the  chief  evil  was  the  congregating  of  so  large  a 
body  of  youth  in  a  luxurious  capital,  where  it  was 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  check  extravagance, 
to  which  they  had  every  imaginable  temptation 
both  as  to  objects  of  expense  and  facility  of  at- 
taining them.  In  such  a  scene,  a  more  rigid 
discipline  than  has  hitherto  been  deemed  com- 
patible with  the  age  and  condition  of  these  yoong 
men  was  necessary  to  a  complete  or  efficient  check 
over  their  conduct. 

The  college  in  England  is  upon  the  most  liberal 
scale,  and  the  students  have  every  advantage  that 
the  tuition  of  able  and  enlightened  men  can  aflbrd 
them. 

It  is  not  meant  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of 
the  various  arguments  which  have  been  recently 
brought  forward  for  and  against  this  institution. 
One  part  of  the  subject,  however,  upon  .which 
opinions  are  divided,  demands  particular  attention ; 
it  is  the  age  at  which  young  men  should  be  sent  to 
India.  Those  who.  have  minutely  watched  the 
progress  of  youth  in  all  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
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vice,  will  probaUy  be  of  dpiiiion  that/ taking  the 
balance  of  good  and  eVil  to  be  found  in  different  sys- 
tfisDis,  there  is  more  hope  of  good  from  a  regulation 
which  would  send  the  well-instrueted  youth  of  seven- 
teen*^ or  at  farthest  eighteen,  to  that  country,  than  at 
a  later  age.  He  might,  it  is  true,  gain  much  learning 
by  staying  a  year  or  two  more,  and  some  student 
might  eventually  -  rise  to  greater  fame  in  conse- 
qudice  of  having  ihie  advantage  of  more  mature 
instruction' ;  bat  the  object  is  to  form,  not  eminent 
individuals,   (these  will'  always  form  themselves,) 
but  a  class  of  men  competent  to  certain  duties ; 
and  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  they  should  be 
of  an  age  when  the  mind  will  ea:si}y  adapt  itself 
to  the  condition  in  which  they  are  first  placed* 
A  very  humble  sense  of  their  own  deficiencies  will 
be  of  more  benefit,  on  their  entering  upon  their 
subordinate  duties  in  India,  than  all  the  know^ 
ledge  they  can  attain,  if  accompanied  by  that  pride 
and  self-sufficiency  which  in  youth  are  too  often 
its  ccMicomitants.    The  general  argument  in  favour 
of  their  rf»naiuing  to  a  more  mature  age  is,  that 
besides  their  education  being  more  complete,  their 
good  principles  will  be  more  fixed,  and  they  will 
be  imbued  with  a  love  and  kiiowledge  of  their 
own  country.     Nothing  can   be   more   desirable 
than  such  results,  if  they  were  gertain  ;  but  though 
there  may  be  many  exceptions,  speaking  generally, 
we  must  assume  that,  from  the  age  of  seventeen 

to  twenty,  the  habits   and  principles  are  oftener 
Vol,  If.  P 
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injured  and  unsettled  than  impromi  and  fixed$ 
particularly  when  youth  are  exposed  to  the  in- 
ereased  hazards  that  will  arise  from  their  numben 
in  the  bestHregnlated  esiablishmeht,  and  that  at  m, 
period  when  they  are  likdy  to  receive  moK  tfaan 
common  indulgence  from  pareiits  and  relatives  on 
the  point  of  losmg  them  for  a  long  terni  of  .yean^ 
if  not  for  ever :  moreover^  a  taste  for  the  pleasurea 
of  their  own  country^  which  is  generaDy  acquired 
in  the  first  years  of  manhood^  is  not  a  happy  pie^ 
paration  for  the  life  to  which  they  are  deadned* 
They  are  too  often  disposed,  wh«a  so  advanced  m 
age,  either  to  turn  with  disgust  from  scenes  amid 
which  they  must  pass  the  greater  put  of  tiim  Mvd^ 
or  to'seek^iti  a  course  of  thoughtless  extravagance^ 
some  solace  for  what  they  eonoeive  they  have 
abandoned. 

ThAt  there  are  dangers^  and  some  of  magnitude^ 
to  the  youth  who  commenoes  his  Indian  career  at 
an  early  age,  is  not  to  be  denied;  but  there  is  a 
better  prospect  for  him  of  being  contented  and 
usefol  throughout  the  different  stages  of  the  «er^ 
vice,  than  for  one  who  enters  upon  the  same  career 
at  a  later  period. 

There  are  certain  qualifications,  and,  above  sA, 
testimonies  of  good  conduct,  without  whieh  no 
youth  ought  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  India  in  tiie 
civil  service;  but  if  in  that  country  regulations  were 
rigorously  enfwced,  making  their  increase  of  salary, 
as  well  as  their  promotion,  to  dqiend  on  their  attain«- 
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ments,  and  roidering  the  incurring  *  of  debts  and 
habits  of  extravagance  a  serious  obstruction^  if  not 
an  absolute  bar  to  advancement^  we  might  ezpeet 
to  create  a  reform  in  the  greatest  defects  of  the 
present  system ;  bnt  to  do  this  effectually  many 
dianges  are  required.  The  civil  servant  is>  at  pr^ 
sent^  compeUed  to  attain  certain  acquiirements 
before  he  can  be  employed^  and  when  in  ofike  he 
must  giTC  a  gteat  portion  dF  his  time  to  his  public 
duties ;  but^  unless  in  extreme  cases^  improper  habits 
of  Ufe>  or  large  debts^  are  deemed  no  disqualification 
for  o&ccy  though  these  (c^ccording  to  the  opinion 
of  every  statesman  who  has  treated  the  subject) 
are  not  only  likely  to  deaden  his  best  feelings  and 
to  endanger  his  principles,  but  to  place  him  under 
an  influence  which  may  be  exercised  in  a  manner 
alike  injurious  to  his  reputation  and  the  interests 
of  the  state. 

The  example  we  have  in  the  conduct  of  youth  in 
other  departments  of  life,  shows  that  the  object  in 
view  is  quite  attainable,  and  points  out  the  only 
mode  by  which  an  efficient  remedy  can  be  applied 
to  this  evil;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  this  is 

*This  regulation  has  repeatedly  been  made,  but  neter 

rigorously  enforced:  the  causes  of  whicb  are  obvious.  Vhete  Is 

notbing  so  adverse  to  tbe  feelings  of  an  Englisb  government 

as  any  measure  that  wears  the  appearance  of  inquisition  into 

the  private  conduct  or  concerns  of  a  public  servant ;  but  the 

performance  of  this  duty  must  not  be  evaded,  when  called  for 

by  considerations  associated  with  the  reputation  and  interesif 

of  ourcountry, 

08 
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effected  in  a  manner  that  will  elevate^  instead  of 
depress  the  service.  While  consideration  for  the 
young  men  who  enter  it,  for  their  relatives,  and 
the  public,  compels  us  to  establish  stricter  discipline 
than  has  hitherto  existed  in  India,  the  education 
of  youth  should  be  more  exclusively  directed  thau 
it  has  hitherto  been  to  qualification  for  the  iirst 
duties  they  will  have  to  perform;  and  from  these 
they  should  not  be  kept  one  instant,  after  they  have 
attained  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  evinced 
sufficient  steadiness  of  conduct  to  enable  them  to 
aid  the  supieriors  under  whom  they  will  have  to  act. 
The  reports  made  by  the  latter  of  the  progress 
and  conduct  of  those  under  them  should  regulate 
promotion;  and  if  any  young  men  neglected  to 
qualify  themselves  for  employment,  or  continued 
idle  and. irregular,  after  a  limited  number  of  years^ 
they  should  be  sent  to  England.  This  might 
appear  harsh ;  but  if  known  to  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  which  attended  incompetence  or 
miscimduct,  the  penalty  would  be  rarely  incurred. 
Parents  would  not  desire  such  a  trial*  for  sons  of 

*  It  has  often  been  stated  aa  matter  of  complaint,  that  in  the 
college  of  Haileybury,  a  student  of  sixteen,  if  indisposed  to  go  to 
India,  has  it  in  his  power  to  cast  away  all  his  prospects  in  life 
by  an  act  of  boyish  mischief,  which  commits  an  offence  against 
its  institutions ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  there  may  be  some  reason 
why  a  government,  that  is  compelled  to  be  so  strict  regarding 
those  whom  it  admits  into  its  service,  should  relax  from  its 
rules,  in  consideration  of  extreme  youth  :  but  this  lenity 
should  not  extend  to  the  man  who  is  confirmed  in  habits  of 
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whose  conduct  and  abilities  they  had  doubts ;  and 
every  man  of  feeling  and  principle  would  be 
checked  in  his  career  of  folly,  extravagance,  or 
guilt,  by  the  dread  of  the  shame  and  misery  he 
would  bring  upon  himself  and  others.  But,  sup* 
posing  that  it  should  sometimes  happen- otherwise^ 
the  merited  punishment  of  a  few  would  be  most 
salutary  examples;  and,  looking  to  the  virtue  and 
talent  of  the  civil  service  for  the  present  as  well 
as  the  future  good  government  of  India,  who  will 
recommend  that  indulgence  to  youth,  or  considera^ 
tion  to  their,  connexions,  should  interfere  with  the 
adoption  or  rigid  execution  of  any  plan  expedient 
for  that  great  object  ? 

Many  minor  arrangements  might  aid  the  success 
of  the  measure  suggested;  but  we  may  be  assured^ 
from  the  moment  those  strong  steps  were. decidedly 
taken,  examples  of  idleness  and  extravagance  woidd 
become  rare.  Not  only  the  feelings  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  their  friends  would  be  roused  against 
them,  but  the  sources  of  supply  would  fail;  credit* 

idleness  or  dissipation.  The  objection,  that  some  would  seek 
that  mode  of  effecting  their  return  to  Ei^landy  supposes  a 
deprayed  mind  in  a  maturer  age,  precludbg  every  hope  of 
amendment. 

*  All  lesser  expedients  than  those  recommended  have  been 
tried,  and  have  Ailed.  A  r^^lation  has  been  often  suggested, 
rendering  debts  incurred  by  yoang  men,  under  a  certain  age 
and  circumstances,  not  recoverable  by  law;  but  while  such  debts 
are  no  bar  to  employment,  other  pledges  and  securities  would 
be  proffered  and  accepted.    The  premium  on  advances  would, 
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would  no  longer  be  given  to  m^i  whose  prodigal 
career  was  certain  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of 
r^ayment* 

To  carry  any  plan  of  this  nature  into  effect,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of 
young  men  in  India,  that  the  local  govemm^it, 
even  at  the  commencemtnt  of  their  service,  might 
have  the  power  of  selection;  and  this  principle 
shonldi  within  the  prescribed  limits  as  to  pmods 
of  service,  continue  to  regulate  cfvery  future  pro- 
motion. Any  other  system  must  be  unfavourable 
to  the  development  of  those  various  and  superior 
powers  of  mind  which  it  is  essential  should  be 
possessed  by  all  who  fill,  or  aspire  to  fiU,  the  high 
offices  in  the  Indian  empire. 
.  A  seat  in  council  is  now  the  chief  object  to 
which  a  civilian  aspires ;  and  the  change  that  oo- 
ouni  every  five  years  has  a  happy  efi^ct  in  keeping 
aUve  that  portion  of  die  ambition  of  the  service 
which  is  cUrected  to  this  object.  There  appears 
no  good  reason  why  others  who  fill  the  high  officea 
of  presidents  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  revenue, 
and  of  the  court  of  Sudder  Duwanee*,  should  not 
also  be  periodically  changed^*    The  local  govern- 

np^oa^,  be'iiiereA8«d ;  but  ikin  would  be  xm>  obstnde  to  nnre- 
flectiiig  yoatb,  ivbooa  tmbArrassmeotsn^ouId  only  be  augneatod 
by  «ioli  ijumfficieot  eflfbrto  to  prerenft  thenu 

*  The  chief  civil  coart  of  justice,  brid  at  the  seat  of  go« 
vemmentw' 

t  If  such  a  change  iv«8  ever  made,  it  would  be  but  justice  t(| 
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mente,  with  whom  the  nomination'*  to  these  sta- 
tions flhoiiU  rest,  might  re-«ppoint  where  veiy  ex* 
traotdinary  ability  demanded  an  exception  from  a 
practiee  which  woold  animate  the  system^  by  excit- 
aig  an  acdr^  spirit  of  emulation. 

The  objection  tiiat  will  be  offered  to  anch  a  mea- 
man  ia,  that  the  salary  of  a  connsellor,  if  enjoyed 
Ibr  five  yecm,  affords  the  means  of  independence^ 
wbkh  not  being  the  caae  with  the  other  situations 
in  question^  it  would,  therefore,  be  hard  upon 
ijidiYidQals  who  had  attained  such  offices  to  be 
eanpeUed  to  vacate  them  in  five  years:  but  it  may 
be  aaawered,  tibat  one  of  the  most  essential  prin- 
eqriM  in  a  gorcrDment  like  that  of  India  is,  to 
combine  reward  to  individQals  with  the  promotion 
of  die  poblic  intereats,  and  diat,  upon  this  principle, 
it  ia  better  to  hicrease  the  pay  aittached  to  those 
sitaadons  than  to  lose  the  advantages  which  the 
anaagement  prosniaes  to  the  state.  This,  and 
every  odier  practicable  meaam^e,  should  be  adopted^ 
that  oan  have  the  effect  of  directing  the  views  of 
dba  ablest  dvil  aMrraafts  to  objects  of  diatinction 
attd  high  em{doyniait,  both  in  India  and  in  Eng- 
land.   The  prospect  of  accumulating  great  wealth, 

allaiv  to  pMeas^nosr  SISiog  Aesa  statdons  Ab  iUEl  term  of  fire 
jMaSt  if  tii^  dbcae  to  rcaain* 

r-  ^  To  tbs  objediDiit  wbidi  may  ba  made  ftom-the  probable 
abiiao  a£  this  patronage^  there  oaanot  be  a  befiler  answer  tban 
mfemioe  to  the  Ust  of  miA  eenranto  who  have  Been  reoem* 
mended  hy  the  local  goveniBMBls  to  seats  hi  oottiidl. 
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which  once  stimulated  the  civil  service  of  India, 
no  longer  exists:  the  means  of  living  comfortabljr, 
and  the  attainment  of  a  moderate  competence  at 
jrather  an  advanced  stage  of  life^is  all  that  iheyicua 
now  expect.  The  state  cannot  afford  to  give  th^n 
iiigher  allowances*  than  they  now. enjoy;  and  it  is 
not  desirable  that  this  class,  partioidarly  those  who 
fill  the  first  stations,  should,  have  a  money-inaki&g 
disposition,  which,  even  when  remote  from  corrup*- 
tion,  is  adverse  to  the  high  tone  so  .essiential  for 
them  to  preserve  and  to  impart,  by  shewing  an  Ex- 
ample of  perfect  freedom  from  such  propejotsity ;  tior 
would  this  by  any  means  preclude  attention  to  just 
economy,  which  is  alike  essential  to  independeace 
of  mind,  and  of  action. 

Notwithstanding  any  arrangements  that  can  be 
made,  or  any  order  that  can  be  given,  the  success 
of  every  plan  for  the  maintenance  or  improvement 
of  this  branch  of  the  public  service  will  chiefly  4e. 
pend  on  the  character  and  talent  of  those  .at  the 
head  of  the  local  gpveroments* :  On  their  know 
ledge,  impartiality,  and  unbending,  firmness  of  ai>- 
tion,  will  rest  this  a^  well  as  all  other  poihtis  cbja*. 

♦  There  is  one  point  which  merits  special  consideration,  con- 
nected with  the  condition  of  this  and  other  classes  of 'pqblic^er* 
vants  in  Tndia — the  serious  loss  on  remittance  to  England; 
this,  if  it  continues,  may  have  resuUs,  both  as  to  the  edncation 
of  their  children  and  thpir  own  retircmient,  which  are  unliEiiroiir- 
able  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  binding  public  serranta 
by  every  meane  V)  their  native  country. 
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nected  wWi  the  good  administration  of  India.  We 
can,  iregiiliit.e  and  reduce  to  a  system  every  other 
part  of  onr  government  in  a  manner  that  renders 
110,  to  a  certain  degree,  indq>endent  of  extraordinary 
ainlHy;  but  we.  cannot  escape  from  the  necessity  of 
having  a  accession  of  enlightened  and  able  men  to 
preside  over  the  councils  of  a  state,  which,  from  dts 
singular  construction,  is  almost  as  mnch  affected  by 
the  perscmal  characters  of  its  rulers  as  if  it  were  a 
despotic  monarchy. 

INDIAN   ARMY. 

However  much  the  success  of  our  internal  govern- 
ment may  depend  upon  the  civil  administration 
of  our  eastern  empire,  our  efforts  to  improve  that 
might  be  given  in  vain,  unless  we  maintain  a  com- 
tnanding  military  power;  and  this  consideration 
gives  the  utmost  importance  to  every  question 
connected  with  our  military  establishment  in  that 
country,  as  being  the  only  means  by  which  we  can 
preserve  India,  and  as  too  likely,  if  mismanaged, 
to  prove  ottr  roin.  This  latter  position  has  been 
so  ficiHy  proved  by  the  evidence  of  past  events,  that 
any  ailment  in  support  of  it  mdst  be  superfluous. 
As  his  majesty^s  troops  employed  in  India  are 
composed  solely  of  Europeans,  and  differ  in  no 
respect  from  the  British  army,  of  which  they  are 
a  detachment,  remarks  upon  the  constitution  of 
that  part  of  the  force  there  will  not  be  necessary. 
We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  examine  the  orga-* 
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Buation  and  principles  of  the  Company-6  army, 
whieh  now  connsts  of  neariy  two  kmdrad  and  fifty 
thousand  men*.  We  shall  ciHnziience  by  taking 
a  glance  at  the  plans  which  have  been  formeily 
soggested  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  general 
system,  and  then  consider  the  idnnges  which  cir« 
cnmstancea  would  now  appear  to  render  expedient. 
Lord  Comwallis  was  requested  by  Mr.  Dundas^ 
his  majesty's  minister  for  India,  to  give  a  plan  by 
which  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  army  to  the  king 
should  be  effected;  the  chief  grounds  for  which 
measure  are  stated  to  have  been^f', "  To  give  safety 
and  security  to  our  Indian  empire,  and  to  prevent 
the  continuance  or  revival  of  those  discontents  or 
jealousies  which  have  so  often  manifested  thenar 
selves  between  the  King^s  and  Company's  troops,  as 
yrdl  Bfi  the  Company's  troops  bcdonging  to  the 
different  presidencies  in  that  part  of  the  worUL** 
From  his  lordship's  reply,  it  appeam  to  have  been 
his  deliberate  conviction,  that  no  system  could  ba 
devised  of  permanent  utility  and  satisliy^on  to  the 
individuals  of  both  services^  and  for  the  {mbljo 
good^  unless  there  was  a  preUminary  measure,  by 
which  the  whole  Ibrce,  native  as  well  as  European^ 
in  India,  should  be  '^  transferred  to  his  m^ Aty's 
service  ;.and,  with  a  few  mo£fications,  be  iregidatod 

*  The  natives  alone  of  the  Company's  army  are  now  2S2fi66 
rank  and  file. 

t  Vide  letters  Aroi-  Lord  domwalfis  to  Mr.  Dimdaa,  dated 
N0TBmber7th»I7O4r      . 
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and  conducted^  in  future^  according  to  Hit  rules 
which  have  long  operated  in  the  king's  army." 
Lord  Comwallis  stated  his  opinion^  that  although 
the  army  were  transferred  to  the  long,  it  should 
ronain  perfectly  subordinate  to  the  Company;  and 
that  those  intrusted  with  the  local  government 
shotild  have  the  fall  power  of  suspending  and 
sending  to  England  any  ofiieer,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  rank,  it  remaining  widx  the  king  to 
examine  into  the  condnct  of  the  officer  so  sent 
home;  but  the  local  government  being  alone  re» 
sponsible  to  the  coart  of  directors  for  such  per»n{H 
tory  exeitise  of  power.  Lwd  Comwallis^  in  the 
letter  aUuded  to,  strongly  inculcates  as  a  principle, 
that  measnres  should  be  taken  to  induce  Europeans 
of  aU  classes,  particularly  military  officers,  to  return 
to  En^and.  He  recommends  leave  and  retirement 
on  fiiH  pay  for  officers  of  eadi  rank,  after  a  certain 
period  of  service*.  While  he  proposes  a  continuanee 
of  rise  by  seniority,  he  is  iska  advocate  of  the  sale 
of  commissions  under  certain  mtrictions'f';  he 
suggests  an  entire  separation  between  the  European 
and  native  branches  of  the  army,  and  is  unfriemUy 
to  fntttre  inteccluuiges  betwixt  them,  lest  it  should 

•  Lieutenant  colonels  twenty-ftix  years ;  majors  twenty-three ; 
eaptauw  eighteen ;  and  cornets  and  ensigns  six* 

t  The  conunander-in-cbief  he  reooiamends  to  have  the 
power,  should  he  think  fit  to  exercise  it,  of  permitting  an  oflEwer, 
not  in  the  regiment  in  which  the  vacancy  occurs,. to  purchase ; 
hut  this  power  not  to  authorise  him  to.introduce  any  officer  who 
is  not  senior  to  the  person  in  the  class  who  is  ready  to  purchase. 
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open  a  door  for  abnse  of  patronage,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  inefficient  officers  into  the  native  corps. 
He  expresses  himself  very  strongly  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  latter.  "  Officers,**  he  observes, 
^^  whose  services  are  so  unalterably  fixed  in  so 
distant  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  ought  to  be  protected 
by  estabUshed  regulations  against  the  hazard  of 
suffering  by  the  abuse  of  patronage  in  any  com- 
mander-in-chief." 

In  1811,  when  the  Company  petitioned  for  a 
renewal  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  the  subject 
of  the  transfer  of  the  army  was  again  brought 
forward.  Those  by  whom  it  was  advocated  rested 
their  chief  argument  on  the  same  hiusis,  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
jealousies  and  divisions  which  existed  between  the 
officers  of  the  King's  and  Company's  armies  in 
India.  But  the  principles  of  the  transfer  now 
proposed  differed  in  some  essential  points  from 
those  proposed  by  Lord  Comwallis.  A  greater 
latitude  of  power  as  to  promotion,  particularly  in 
the  higher  ranks,  was  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
commander-in-chief.  As  an  incitement  and  reward 
to  the  niative  local  service,  it  was  suggested  that, 
on  reaching  the  rank  of  colonel,  they  should  be 
eligible  to  employment  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe;  and  such  a  measure,  it  was  anticipated, 
would  not  only  be  an  encouragement  to  this  bnmch^ 
but  render  the  experience  of  men  of  talent  and 
acquirements  available  to  the  general  service  ot 
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the  country.  It  was  proposed  that  exchanges 
should  take  place  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
arniy^  restricted  only  by  such  regulations  as  were 
indispensable  to  preserve  the  efficiency  of  the  local 
service^  which  required  in  those  that  entered  it 
a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  a  certain  period 
of  residence  in  India.  It  was  not.  intended  to 
admit  the  officers  of  the  native  branches  of  the 
army  to  sell  their  commissions^  but  they  were  to 
have  the  right  they  now  enjoy  of  retirement  on 
full  pay,  after  a  certain  period  of  service.  It  was 
proposed  that,  upon  this  change  being  made,  the 
armies  of  the  different  presidencies  should  be 
consolidated  into  one.  This  was  strongly  recom- 
mended, on  the  ground  of  that  leading  principle 
which  has  been  the  foundation  of  every  large  and 
liberal  plan  suggested  for  the  reform  of  the  Indian 
army,  that  of  putting  an  end  to  feelings  of  jealousy 
and  irritation,  which  arise  out  of  distinctions. as  to 
allowances  and  {Promotion  between  the  armies  of 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay. 

Strong  arguments  were  brought  forward  against 
any  transfer.  The  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
native  army,  and  the  education  necessary  for  the 
European  officers  attached  to  it,  were  strenuously 
urged ;  and  it  was  assumed,  that  recent  measures 
had  given  a  strength  and  efficiency  to  this  branch 
of  the  service  which  did  not  belong  to  it  when 
Lord  Cornwallis  suggested  that  transfer;  and  it 
was  added,  that  the  principal  objects  that  noble- 
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man  had  in  view  were  attaint  by  the  regnlatioui 
of  1796^  which^  by  giving  equal  rank  and  con-* 
sideration  to  the  officers  of  the  Company's  army^ 
had  approximated  them  as  much  to  those  of  his 
majesty's  service  as  it  was  expedient  or  politic  U^ 
do  with  an  army  so  situated  and  so  constituted. 

The  danger  to  the  character  and  efficiency  of 
the  local  army  of  India,  from  being  under  the 
same  authority  with  that  of  England^  was  forcibly 
dwelt  upon ;  and  it  was  assumed  that,  if  a  transfer 
took  place,  no  merit  or  pretensions  of  the  formet, 
and  no  sense  of  tibe  wisdom  of  general  rules  for 
their  protection,  could  be  expected  to  resist  ib» 
tide  of  influence  and  interest  which  would  always 
be  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  certain  consequences 
must  be,  that  tibe  local  army,  when  ttunsferred  to 
the  king,  would  gradually  become  infmor  and 
secondary,  a  result  which,  there  was  every  reason 
to  fear,  would  be  fatal  to  the  existence  of  our 
Indian  empire. 

The  constitutional  objection,  so  often  urged^  of 
transferring  to  the  crown  such  a  great  portion  of 
patronage,  as  the  command  of  an  army  of  such 
magnitude,  was  rq>eated ;  but  the  strength  of  all 
the  arguments  brought  forward  on  this  occasion 
by  the  chairmen  of  the  directors  rested  on  po- 
litical grounds.  Their  reasobs  cannot  be  better 
given  than  in  their  own  wonls.  *^  The  Company^s 
government,"  they  observe,  ^^has  hitherto  been 
respected,  both  by  its  own  subjects  and  foreign 
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powers,  because  it  poeaeaaed  a  great  military  force ; 
Gorgajiizing  this  force,  enlargiiig  or  reducing  it  at 
pleasure,  appointiag  its  officers,  rewarding  me^it^ 
punishing  the  linwcurtliy,  {Mroviding  for  the  comfort- 
able retirement  of  the  veteran  officer  a&d  soldier^ 
and,  ill  short,  extfcisin^  all  the  functions  of  a  go^ 
yemiiig  power  ot^  a  yery  numerous  bedy  of  men 
c^high  military  spirit,  it  has  possessed  all  the  re« 
apectability  and  the  benefit  of  their  attachmefatand 
fidelity.  Looking  upon  the  members  of  civil  gcH 
▼enunent,  and  the  body  of  dvil  servants^  as  belong-* 
iog  to  the  same  masters  with  themselves,  and  as 
the  first  order  in  the  state,  they  have  paid  a  willing 
obedience  to  their  authority,  and  have  thereby -u{h 
held  their  intenud  administration,  and  their  conse^ 
ifuenee  abroad.  The  introduction  of  certain  kiilg^a 
regiments  has  been  understood,  as  it  was  intended, 
to  be  merely  in  support  of  the  pubtic  intomt 
under  the  existing  system;  but  if  the  Company 
were  to 'be  divested  of  the  whole  of  their  military 
force  abd  pow^,  if  they  wer6  to  be  no  longer  nms* 
ters  of  a  single  regiment,  no  longer  capable  of  en-« 
tertainiBg  any  soldiers,  nor  of  giving  one  subaltern's 
ccHomiission ;  if  the  immense  b<>dy  of  men  who  have 
so  long  looked  up  to  them  were  to  be  transferred 
from  them,  the  people  must  coiisider  their  power 
as  fallen,,  and  drawing  raindly  to  a  close.  Conti- 
nuing still  to  their  government  a  general  control 
over  the  employment  of  the  army,  and  to  their 
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civil  servants  the  internal  administration  of  thdr 
officers^  would  give,  the  pec^le  no  assursoice  to  the 
contrary.  Those  servants^  in  the  discharge  of  their 
different  iiinctions^  of  judges^  magistrates,  collec- 
tors^ could  not  expect  the  same  respect  and  sup- 
port^ either  from  public  opinion  or  the  attachment 
of  the  native  troops^  as  when  all  looked  to  the 
same  head  for  protection^  patronage^  and  reward. 
Indeed  to  make  so  wide  a  separation  of  the  military 
from  the  civil  power^  to  take  away  the.  organiza- 
tion, the  interior  regulation,  and  with  these  the 
patronage  of  the  army,  from  the  local  government^ 
to  place  all  these  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  com,- 
mander-in-chief,  subject  only,  in  the  exercise  of 
them,  to  an  authority  at  the  distance  of  half  the. 
globe,  would  throw  the  means  and  temptations  of  a 
dangerous  ascendancy  into  the  scale. of  Ae  military 
department,  which^  constituted  by  his  majesty, 
might  easily  be  led  to  slight  the  civil  servuits  of  a 
meaner  master,  and  their  chance  of  distant  redress. 
Among  the  natives  of  India,  it  has  been  usual  to 
consider  the  military  power  and  those  possessing  it 
as  pre-eminent ;  and  they  see,  in  some  examples  of 
the  present  day,  that  power,  under  the  idea  of  as-, 
sisting  the  civil  and  political  administration,  ac- 
tually controlling  it.  The  Company  s  government, 
in  short,  lowered  and  overshadowed  in  this  way, 
would  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  continue  to 
possess  the  authority  necessary  for  the  proper  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  affairs  of  that  great  empire ;  and 
it  might  then  be  conceived  that  a  further  change 
Only  could  supply  what  is  defective  *,** 

TTiese  argumentd  were  deemed  of  sufficient 
weight  to  prevent  the  transfer ;  and  as  they  may 
probably  meet  with  attention  when  the  subject  is 
again  brought  under  discussion,  it  becomes  of  im- 
portance to  examine  how  far  the  defects  of  the 
actual  system  can  be  remedied,  and  the  interests  of 
the  diferent  branches  of  the  military  service  of  our 
common  country  be  placed  upon  a  permanent 
footing,  that,  by  adding  to  their  efficiency,  will  give 
strength  to  the  state. 

•  The  opinion  of  aH  wise  statesmen  and  able 
military  commanders  has  been  invariably  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  indispensable  necessity  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  jealousies -f*  and  divisions  which  have 
go  often  arisen  between  the  officers  of  the  king*s 
army  and  those  of  the  Company^s,  and  between 

*  Vide  Negotiation  for  the  Renewal  of  the  Company's  priyi* 
leges,  page  37. 

t  There  is  no  part  of  their  duty  that  requires  such  constant 
attention  from  officers  high  in  command  as  the  employment  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  service  under  their  orders  in  a 
manner  that  shall  at  once  promote  their  union  and  add  to  their 
efficiency.  The  separate  employment  of  King's  and  Com- 
pany's troops,  or  the  corps  of  th6  different  establishments,  when 
on  the  same  service,  should  ever  be  avoided ;  it  is  pregnant  with 
eviiy  exciting  jealousy  and  bad  temper ;  while  emulation  and 
harmony  are  certain  to  be  the  result  of  men  sharing  the  same 
hardships  and  dangers,  and  being  alike  associated  in  failure 
and  success. 
Vol.  II.  P 
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the  different  military  estabUshmeiits  of  the  latter^ 
Some  narrow-minded  men  have  whiapered  their 
belief  that  there  was  safety  to  the  state  in  the 
existent  of  such  differ^ces:  but  such  persons 
have  forgot  that  the  very  alarming  events  which 
form  the  grounds  of  their  dread  hi^ve  b^n^  in 
almost  every  case^  the  result  of  those  jealousies 
and  divisions  which  are  deprecated.  They  are 
ignorant  also  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  create 
and  maintain  a  bad  spirit  amongst  a  limited  body 
of  men^  who  are  affected  by  the  same  local -eifcum- 
stances^  than  it  is  to  spread  such  a  spirit  tbroiigh-> 
out  more  extended  numbers,  and  a  wider  sphere. 
But  these  considerations  hardly  merit  mention,  for 
we  may  safely  assume  that,  if  ever  it  is  a  principle 
of  our  policy  to  rule  by  keeping  divided  the 
European  officers,  to  whom  we  must  chiefly  trust 
for  the  safety  of  our  empire  in  India,  that  empire 
will  soon  verge  to  its  decline.  The  competency, 
the  spirit,  and  the  loyalty  of  this  class,  constitute 
our  strength,  and  it  will  be  increased  by  their 
union,  but  will  be  decreased  by  all  causes  which 
tend  to  perpetuate  or  create  jealousies,  distrac- 
tions, or  divisions  amongst  men,  who,  though 
placed  in  different  branches  to  meet  peculiar  cir** 
cumstances,  serve  one  common  country,  their 
attachment  to  which  can  have  none  of  those  mo- 
tives to  shake  it  which  exist  where  men  colonize, 
and  are  almost  naturalized,  in  a  distant  land. 
The  truth  and  force  of  this  fact  has  never  been  so 
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Strongly  illustrated  as  in  the  course  of  those  tem- 
porary aberrations  from  duty  which  have  occurred 
in  different  parts  of  the  Indian  army  since  the 
irst  establishment  of  our  power  in  that  country. 

The  supporting  and  elevating  of  the  Company's 
army  is  a  point  not  more  necessary  than  difficult. 
It  cannot  be  done  without  the  cordial  co-operation 
(arising  out  of  a  s^ise  of  its  necessity)  of  the  crown* 
It  must  aajoy  an  equal  share  of  the  iavout  and 
eonsideration  of  the  sovereign  as  that  which  bears 
his  name :  in  commands^  in  honours^  in  every  dis- 
tinctioD^  it  must  be  upon  a  par;  and  every  measure 
must  be  adopted  that  can  counteract  the  depressing 
influence  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed. 
If  kept,  firom  political  reasons,  distinct  in  name,  it 
should  be  associated  in  feeling  and  interests,  and 
every  arrangement  formed  t)iat  could  bring  the  two 
services  nearer  to  each  other. 

To  effi^t  these  ol^ects,  some  concessions,  both 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  government  and  of  the 
Company,  will  be  necessary.  The  boon  of  em- 
ployment on  general  service  to  ofiBcers  of  high  rank 
in  the  Company's  army  might  be  granted.  It  would 
elevate  the  local  service  of  India;  it  might  eventu- 
allj  be  of  benefit  to  the  country,  and  could  never 
inflict  the  slightest  injury  on  his  majesty's  service. 
Exchanges*,  under   strict   regulations,   might  be 

*  Sacb  exchanges  would  require,  in  the  officer  entering  the 
native  iHranch,  a  competence  in  knowledge  of  the  languages 
and  a  period  of  service  in  India  proportionate  to  his  rank. 
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permitted  between  officers  in  the  King*s  and  Com- 
pany's aiTOy,  These,  however  seldom  they  occnrred, 
would  be  very  beneficial,  and  tend  more  than  any 
measure  to  raise  the  feeling  of  the  latter,  and  to 
nnite  the  two  branches  of  the  service*. 

It  has  been  a  constant  theme  of  complaint  with 
the  officers  of  his  majesty's  service  in  India,  that 
they  are  debarred  by  usage  from  many  situations 
of  honour  and  emolument  which  are  exclusively 
filled  by  Company's  officers.  This  complaint  ap- 
pears just,  or  otherwise,  exactly  as  it  is  considered 
with  reference  to  individuals  or  the  whole  service- 
That  there  always  have  been  soine  few  of  his 
majesty's  officers  in  India  qualified  for  such  em- 
ployments is  certain ;  and  that  many  have  served 
in  that  country  a  period  which  fully  entitled  them 
to  such  situations,  is  equally  so;  but  general  ques- 
tions that  a£fect  the  interests  of  large  bodies  of  men 
must  be  decided  on  general  principles.  Placed  in 
the  condition  in  which  the  Company's  officers 
have  hitherto  been,  they  have  viewed,  with  a  reason- 
able jealousy  and  apprehension,  any  approach  to 
interference  with  those  advantages  to  which  usage 
had  given  them,  what  they  deemed,  a  prescriptive 
right.     They  had  little  dread  of  the  few  officers  of 

*  Officers  with  whom  the  climate  of  India  disagreed,  or  who 
had  acquired  or  succeeded  to  fortune,  but  desired  to  remain  ia 
the  army,  would  exchange  into  king's  corps,  and  their  places 
would  be  supplied  hy  men  willing  and  able  to  paas  their  life 
on  foreign  service. 
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the  king's  army  who  were  competent,  and  the 
justice  of  whose  claims  to  participation  in  statf 
employments  was  not  deniable;  hut  they  feared, 
and  with  justice,  that  if  the  path  were  opened, 
another  class,  with  less  pretensions  as  to  local  qua^ 
lificadons,  but  with  better  interest,  would  step 
between  them  and  these  hopes,  on  the  fulfilment 
of  which  every  prospect  of  revisiting  their  toative 
country  was  grounded. 

Should  exchanges  between  the  two  services  be 
established,  the  door  would  be  opened  through 
which  qualified  officers  of  his  majesty's  service 
might  enter  and  participate  in  those  stations  from 
which  they  are  now  excluded.  No  other  expedient 
can  be  adopted  to  accomplish  this  object,  that  will 
not  be  liable  to  abuse,  and  calculated  to  affect  most 
seriously  the  temper  and  interests  of  the  Indian  army. 

The  proposition  for  consolidating  the  forces  of 
the  three  presidencies  into  one  army  was  recom-i 
mended,  fifteen  years  ago,  as  a  measure  of  expe- 
diency. The  events  which  have  since  taken  place 
have  rendered  it  one  of  necessity.  The  territories 
of  our  different  governments  are  no  longer  divided 
by  seas  and  continents.  Though  we  do  not  ac- 
tually possess  the  whole  of  India,  we  have  military 
occupation  of  every  province  of  that  extensive 
country ;  and  constantly  maintain  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  men  in  stations,  which,  as  fiir  as 
the  position  of  forces  is  concerned,  experience  has 
proved  to  be  alike  convenient  to  Bengal,  Madras, 
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or  Bombay.  Besides  this  fact^  no  internal  rebet- 
Uon,  much  less  foreign  war,  can  occur,  without  the 
troops  of  the  different  presidencies  being  called 
upon  to  co-operate.  Yet  such  continues  to  be 
their  distinct  organization,  with  regard  to  the  pay 
and  establishments  both  of  fighting  men  and  fol- 
lowers, that  they  can  never  be  brought  together 
without  danger  of  serious  discontents,  if  not  mu-- 
tiny.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  expatiate  on 
causes  and  effects,  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
which  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server.^ Those  whose  experience  has  enabled  thetn 
to  form  a  better  judgment  upon  the  question  must 
gee,  not  merely  serious  inconvenience,  but  danger  in 
continuing  to  leave  it  unsettled.  The  remedies  are 
easy,  and  the  application  can  be  opposed  only  by 
men  whose  minds  are  fettered  by  local  preju^ces^ 
vr  who  desire  to  foster  distinctions  and  divisions 
amongst  those  whose  harmony  constitutes  the  true 
9afeguard  of  the  state. 

From  the  character  of  the  native  army,  and  the 
^imilarity  of  habits  and  language  of  a  great  pro* 
nortion  of  these  military  classes,  of  whom  it  is 
composed,  no  inconvenience  or  embarrassment 
^ould  result  from  making  the  three  armies  of  India 
^ree  divisions  of  one  army«  Each  division  would 
remain  as  at  present ;  cadets  would  be  nominated 
to  it,  and  be  appointed  as  vacancies  occurred  to  its 
regiments.  On  such  an  organization  taking  place, 
it  would  be  better  that  officers  should  rise  r^i- 
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tnentaDy  to  the  n&k  of  lietiteiiaiit-coloneU  instead 
of  that  of  tnajor,  as  they  now  do  ;  as  such  an  alter- 
AtioD  hi  die  actual  system  would  prevent  their  re- 
aolral  from  distant  parts  of  India,  except  when  an 
increase  was  made  to  the  army.  On  such  an  occa- 
aion,  the  senior  officer  of  each  rank  would  be  pro- 
moted^ not  those  of  any  division.  The  above  plan 
wotild  disturb  nothing  that  is  estabUshed;  the  staff 
would  continue  as  at  present,  unless  it  were  deepied 
ttqpedient  to  select  the  generals  ^  employed  upon 
it  from  the  whole  army,  instead  of  the  division 
where  the  vacancy  occurred.  The  off-reckonings 
to  commandants  of  regiments  are  at  present  con^ 
•olidated  in  one  general  list ;  and  officers  would 
succeed^  if  this  plan  were  adopted,  to  be  colonels  of 
corps  by  seniority  in  the  Indian  army,  not  in  the 
division  to  which  they  had  as  regimental  officers 
belonged.  The  pay  and  allowances  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  general  who  commanded  to  the  lowest 
public  follower,  would,  on  this  change  taking  place, 
be  regulated  by  clear  and  understood  principles  of 
equality  and  justice,  so  as  to  leave  no  ground  of 
eomplaint  of  any  one  part  of  the  army,  from  the 
comparison  of  its  condition  with  that  of  another  part 
«iiployed  on  the  same  service  and  the  same  duty. 

That  there  might  be  petty  difficulties  in  carrying 
into  execution  some  of  these  changes  in  the  consti^ 
tution  of  our  Indian  army,  cannot  be  denied.    The 

*  This  discretionary  power  might  safey  be  intrusted  with 
the  omnmatider-iii-chief  of  India. 
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chief  objections  will  occur,  to  the  minds  of  men  who 
have  not  served  in  that  army  daring  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years;  and  such  will  be  least  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  making  them.  Those  who  know  the 
military  stations  we  now  occupy^  and  who  have  ha4 
opportunities  of  observing  the  recent  intemuac^ 
employment  of  the  troops  of  the  different  presi- 
dencies^ will  well  understand  the  absolute  necesrity 
of  putting  an  end  to  distinctions  which  have  em- 
barrassed/and  willj  if  not  altered^  continue  to  em- 
barrass the  public  service.  The  feelings  and  pre- 
judices of  individuals  may  lead  them  to  suggest 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a  plan  which  proposes, 
in  some  cases,  to  transfer  officers  from  one  division 
to  another.  ITiey  may  bring  forward  the  difference 
of  character  of  the  sepoys,  and  the  different  treat- 
ment they  require ;  and  it  may  be  also  alleged,  that 
the  removal .  of  an  officer  from  one  extreme  of 
India  to  another  will  be  a  hardship.  To  the  first 
of  these  arguments  it  may  be  said,  that  whatever 
was  formerly  the  case,  there  is  at  present  no  esseptial 
difference  either  in  language,  habits,  or  character  of 
the  native  troops  of  our  establishments,  and  that, 
whatever  may  be  their  usages,  they  all  require  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  With  respect  to  the 
European  officer,  it  is  desirable,  on  every  ground, 
that  he  should  never  be  local.  The  more  he  is  ex- 
posed to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  service,  and  to  be 
employed  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  the  more 
his  experience  and  knowledge  will  be  enlar^d ;  an4 
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those  qualities^  with  whatever  of  inconvenience  or 
hardship  their  attainment  is  attended,  must  ulti- 
mately prove  as  beneficial  to  the  individual  as  to 
the  government. 

Many  and  essential  benefits  would  result  from 
consolidating  the  local  armies  of  India  into  one : 
there  wonld  then  be  an  end  to  those  discontents  i 
which  have  so  often  arisen  concerning  a  difference  in 
pay  and  allowances,  and  from  an  increase  of  one 
establishment  to  the  real  or  supposed  injury  of 
another.  This  was  not  felt  formerly  in  the  manner  * 
it  must  be  at  this  period,  when  the  third  of  our  mi- 
litary stations  can  be  occupied  with  equal  facility 
by  the  troops  of  any  one  of  the  presidencies. 
Wherever  an  increase  of  corps  is  required,  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  judgment  with  the  Governor- 
general  to  which  army  it  shall  be  given;  and  a 
slight  previous  change  in  the  disposition  of  the 
forces  will  make  it  easy  to  transfer  the  apparent 
expediency  of  an  increase  from  one  presidency  to 
another.  Whatever  may  be  the  talent,  the  justice, 
or  the  impartiality  of  the  Grovemor-general,  he  can 
liever  hold  the  balance  in  a  manner  that  will  prevent 
discontent.  Bodies  of  men  will  always  have  their 
feefangs  agitated  by  measures  which  so  seriously 
concern  their  future  prospects  in  life,  when  theso 
are  so  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  decision  of  an  in* 
dividual  in  power ;  and  if  that  decision  is  unfavour^ 
able  to  them,  they  will  impute  to  him,  however  in- 
sufficient the  grounds,  motives  of  partiality,  or  weak 
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Mbmissiott  to  the  influence  of  those  by  whom  he  il 
snrrounded.  Th^  nature  and  effect  of  the  feelings 
to  which  the  present  system  mast  give  rise  will  be 
perfectly  understood  by  all  acquainted  with  the 
temper  and  constitution  of  armies.  The  remedy 
of  this  evil  should  not  be  deferred.  If  there  is  a 
dislike  to  direct  the  immediate  adoption  of  a& 
arrangement^  making  the  ben^t  of  increase  of 
corps  general ;  at  any  rate5  all  regiments  raised 
in  future  might  be  equally  distributed  between 
Bengal,  Madras^  and  Bombay^  conmiencillg  with 
that  of  which  the  officers  are  most  backward 
in  promotion.  What  has  been  before  stated  wiU 
ehow  that  not  the  slightest  difficulty  could  occur  on 
the  ground  of  the  increase  being  more  wanted  at 
one  presidency  than  at  another^  as  that  would  be 
obviated  by  the  transfer  of  the  duties  of  h  statioUi 
which,  from  its  position,  was  equally  convenient 
to  the  presidency  receiving  the  benefit  of  the 
augmentation. 

A  second  advantage  from  amalgamating  the 
local  armies  of  India  would  result  from  the  first. 
When  the  nomination  of  European  officers  from  a 
general  list  to  newly-rdsed  corps  was  adopted,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  those  where 
the  men  were  recruited,  or  where  employed.  The 
consequence  would  be,  that  the  whole  native  army 
would  be  more  disposable  than  it  is  at  present 
to  serve  in  any  quarter  of  our  dominions.  Occa* 
sions  have  occurred,  and  are  more  likely  than  ever 
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to  oceur,  when  onr  safety  may  depend  dn  ouf 
power  to  employ  the  natives  of  Bengal  in  the 
territories  of  Madras  or  Bombay^  or  those  of  the 
latter  in  Bengal  or  Hindustan^  Looking  to  those 
internal  commotions  from  which  we  cannot  expect 
exemption^  there  is  no  principle  of  policy  likely  to 
be  more  conducive  to  the  security  of  the  empire ; 
but  we  must  in  a  great  degree  be  deprived  of  the 
advantage  it  offers^  till  a  plan  is  adopted  which 
ahall  put  an  end  to  the  separation  of  Interests  now 
existing  among  the  European  officers. 

The  third  advantage  of  the  plan  proposed  is  of 
consequence  for  the  same  object,  that  of  rendering 
our  native  army  more  available  in  every  part  of 
India,  and  of  enabling  us  to  employ  them  together, 
without  creating  a  spirit  of  discontent  which  has 
often  approached  to  mutiny.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  assimilating,  on  the  principles  suggested, 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  native  soldiery  and 
public  followers.  These  should  be  fixed  with 
reference  to  certain  general  principles,  and  not  be 
dependant  on  the  establishment  to  which  this  or 
that  soldier  of  the  same  government  belonged. 
The  military  equipments  and  departments*  of 
the  forces  of  the  ditferent  presidencies  should  be 

*  This  particularly  applies  to  that  most  important  of  all 
military  departments,  the  Commissariat.  The  difference  of 
principle  in  that  of  Bengal,  and  those  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
is  such,  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  employ  the 
Iroops  together  during  any  long  period  of  operations. 
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constituted  on  the  same  general  principles^  and  be 
as  little  different  in  practice  as  local  circumstances 
would  permit ;  otherwise  we  shall  never  have  our 
Indian  armies  possessed  of  that  efficiency  and 
strength  which  they  should  have  for  united  opera- 
tions. 

The  rise  of  European  officers  in  the  native 
army  of  India  must  continue  to  be  by  seniority; 
but  every  measure  consistent  with  their  interests, 
and  with  those  of  the  public^  should  be  taken, 
to  accelerate  the  attainment  of  rank  and  command 
for  those  who  have  gained  experience  in  this 
branch  of  the  service.  The  frequent  stagnations 
of  promotion  which  have  occurred  have  been 
hitherto  relieved  by  expedients  that  gave  an  im- 
pulse for  the  moment,  but  were  followed  by  a 
re-action  that  often  left  men  in  a  worse  situation 
than  they  were  before.  We  must  not  judge  of  the 
effects  of  such  stagnation  of  promotion  in  the 
local  army  in  India  by  what  we  observe  firom  the 
same  cause  in  England.  There  is  hardly  any 
analogy :  the  power  of  exchanging  into  other  corps; 
of  purchasing  and  selling  their  commissions  ;  that 
of  living  with  their  relations  and  friends;  the 
connexions  they  form,  and  the  different  walks 
of  life  open  to  men  in  their  native  country,  place 
them  in  a  situation  totally  diflferent  from  those  who 
are  in  a  manner  banished  to  a  foreign  land,  where 
they  may  almost  be  considered  aliens  fi*om  all 
family  ties  and  connexions,  with  their  prospecta 
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limited  to  their  profession^  to  which  they  are  in 
fact  hound^  from  the  day  they  enter  it,  as  the  only 
means  they  have  of  suhsistence.  The  officers  of 
his  majesty's  service^  if  disappointed  or  discontented, 
have  generally  the  means  of  escape,  and  if,  in  effect* 
ing  that,  their  condition  becomes  worse,  their  com- 
plaints are  not  heard;  they  produce  no  effect  on 
others;  young  and  more  sanguine  candidates  fill 
the  niche  they  occupied:  nor  does  the  state  suffer 
by  tlie  change;  for  the  constitution  of  the  army  to 
which  they  belong,  requires  in  its  inferior  officers 
no  qualifications  that  may  not  be  easily  acquired* 
But  how  different  is  the  situation  of  those  who 
enter  the  Company's  service!  Their  youth  must  be 
devoted  to  the  attainment  of  acquirements,  without 
which  they  are  unfit  even  for  the  subaltern  duties 
of  a  native  corps;  they  have  no  escape  from  their 
lot  in  life;  discontent  and  disappointment  in  it 
not  only  corrode  their  own  minds,  but  spread  a 
baneful  influence  over  the  minds  of  others:  their 
place,  after  they  are  in  any  degree  advanced,  cannot 
be  easily  supplied,  for  certain  qualifications,  which 
time  and  study  alone  can  give,  are  requisite  to 
those  who  succeed  them.  All  these  circumstances 
(and  many  more  might  be  adduced)  show  that  the 
question  of  the  improvement  of  the  Indian  army 
should  be  considered  on  its  own  grounds,  and  not 
with  the  reference  which  is  too  often  made  to  the 
comparative  condition  and  pretensions  of  an  army 
from  which  its  constitution  is  altogether  difierent. 
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To  give  opportunity  of  acquiring  distinction  to 
the  officers  of  the  local  army  of  India,  (withbnt 
which  no  military  body  can  ever  attain  and  support 
a  character^  and  least  of  all  a  body  that  is  in  con* 
stant  comparison  with  troops  of  the  same  nation, 
regulated  on  other  principles)  high  rank  ought  to 
be  conferred  by  local  commissions,  while  the  indi-* 
tiduals  to  whom  it  is  granted  are  yet  efficient  for 
the  duties  to  which  it  may  call  them.  The  priyi- 
lege  of  nominating  general  officers  to  the  staff 
must  soon  become  as  useless  to  any  objects  of  am-^ 
bition  in  the  Indian  army  as  of  service  to  the  state^ 
under  the  slow  progress  of  brevet  rank  in  Englaad, 
consequent  to  peace  in  Europe.  Every  general 
belonging  to  the  Indian  service  must  be  8iq)eran* 
nuated  before  he  can  be  employed.  There  would 
appear  no  objection  to  grant  local  brevets  to  colo- 
nels of  the  Indian  service  to  serve  on  the  staff  of 
that  country,  as  the  same  can  be  extended  to  his 
majesty's  service.  The  adoption  of  such  a  measure 
would,  of  course,  prevent  officers  being  permitted 
to  proceed  with  regiments  to  India,  whose  rank 
was  above  that  of  officers  within  the  limits  of 
selection  for  the  general  staff;  but  this  would  be 
attended  with  no  injury  to  the  service,  and  would 
be  a  slight  sacrifice  to  obtain  a  great  benefit. 

The  sale  of  commissions  and  exchanges  between 
the  English  and  local  branches  of  the  army  em- 
ployed in  India,  under  regulations  which  guarded 
the  efficiency  of  the  local  branch,  would  be  most 
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beneficial,  both  from  introducing  good  and  effective 
officers,  and  accelerating  promotion  in  the  local 
army;  but  there  is  no  meaaure  so  requisite  for  the 
latter  aB  the  formation  of  a  staff  corps^  which  would 
famish  the  means  of  supplying  vacancies  in  regi-» 
menta  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  their  officers 
to  other  duties. 

Hie  native  corps  in  India  were,  perhaps,  in  as 
effici^it  a  state  as  they  have  ever  since  been,  when 
they  had  only  two  or  three  European  officers;  but, 
at  that  period  of  the  service,  their  commandant  was 
their  chief,  and  they  were  his  followers.  The  ties 
and  the  feelings  from  which  both  acted  were  alto^ 
gether  different  from  those  which  now  subsist;  and, 
Boder  the  present  system,  the  deficiency  of  Euro* 
pean  officers  is  felt,  particularly  on  service,  as  a  great 
evil.  This  evil  must  continue  till  the  regular  staff 
of  the  army,  and  those  necessary  for  distinct  de- 
partments, are  separated  from  that  list  which  it  is 
essential  to  keep  complete  for  regimental  duties. 
If  this  measure  is  determined  upon,  the  formation 
of  a  plan*  for  carrying  it  into  effisct  will  not  be 

*  Various  modes  have  been  proposed  to  effect  this  object, 
"the  most  practicable  appears,  the  formation  of  corps  of  officers 
withoat  men,  from  whom  vacancies  caused  by  appointments  to 
th»  staff  oould  be  filled ;  who  might  be  employed  on  the  staff ; 
and  who  could  join  corps  with  whom  their  services  might  be 
required;  who  should,  in  short,  be  disposable  in  any  way,  but 
tbottld  rise  in  unattached  corps.  There  are  fewer  objections 
to  this  plan  than  any  other,  for  it  could,  in  no  degree,  disturb 
the  regular  rise  of  other  corps,  or  produce  those  inequalities  of 
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difficult;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  that  it  com- 
bines a  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  individoals 
urith  those  of  the  public. 

Should  the  same  reasons  which  prevented  the 
transfer  of  the  Indian  anny  to  the  crown^  when  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  the  Company  were  last  re- 
newed, continue  to  operate,  this  will  be  no  reason 
why  the  measures  which  have  been  suggested  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  European 
officers  of  the  Indian  army  should  not  take  place. 
There  is  nothing  required  to  give  them  fiill  effect, 
but  a  cordial  and  liberal  spirit  of  co-operation  in 
the  different   authorities   in  England.     But  this 
large  question  must  be  viewed  as  one  of  national 
policy,  and  not  as  the  settlement  of  the  conqia- 
rative  pretensions  of  individuals.     We  mu^t  con- 
tinue dependent  on  the  fidelity  and  efficiency  of 
our  native   army  for  the  preservation  of  India. 
The  European  officers  are  the  links  by  which  we 
must  preserve  its  attachment,  and  maintain  its  re- 
putation.   Their  peculiar  condition  requires  favour 
and  support;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that 
any  means  which  have  a  tendency  to  depress  this 
body  of  men,  or  to  introduce  any  claims  but  those 
of  Indian  service,  and  complete  competence,  into  a 
competition  for  those  objects  of  reward  which  this 

promotion  that  must  result  from  filling  the  vacancies  made  by 
nominations  to  the  8ta£f  from  the  regiments  to  which  they 
helonged.  These  unattached  corps  would  be  formed,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  an  augmentation. 
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brancli  haa  hitherto  exclusively  enjoyed,  will  be 
fatal  to  our  best  hopes  of  preserving  our  eastern 
empire.  The  constitutional  jealousy  that  will  be 
called  into  action^  whenever  this  important  subject 
is  agitated^  must  not  be  luUed  by  a  consideration 
of  the  character  and  influence  of  the  present  com- 
niander-in-<;hief  of  the  British  forces^  which^  as  long 
as  that  illustrious  personage  may  hold  the  office, 
would,  no  doubt,  afford  to  the  local  branch  of  the 
army  of  India  every  security  for  liberal  and  just 
treatment 

KATTVB  TROOPS. 

Among  the  many  political  considerations  likely 
to  afl^t  the  future  prosperity  and  security  of  the 
British  empire  in  India,  there  appears  hardly  one 
of  more  magnitude  than  the  attachment  of  the  na- 
tives of  om*  army. 

The  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  India 
are  devoted. to  peaceful  occupations,  and  are  conse- 
quently, to  a  certain  degree,  unable,  if  they  were 
wiUing,  to  defend  that  government,  to  which  a  sense 
of  benefit  may  have  rendered  them  well  affected. 
The  object  of  our  laws  and  institutions  is  to  repress 
if  not  destroy  those  habits  which  distinguish  the 
nuUtary  tribes  subject  to  our  rule:  but  such  changes, 
to  be^safe,  must  be  gradual;  we  cannot  otherwise 
expect  to  escape  the  dangers  and  convulsions  with 
which  they  are  likely  to  be  attended.     As  long 

Vol.  II.  Q 
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however,  as  we  can  repose  on  the  fidelity  of  our 
native  army,  we  are  safe  from  internal  danger ;  but 
every  disquietude  must  assume  an  alarming  appear- 
ance, when  associated  with  disaffection  in  that 
army ;  nor  can  we  obtain  relief  by  an  accession  of 
European  force,  for  the  very  means  which  would 
give  us  security  for  the  moment,  would  aggravate 
the  evil,  (from  causes  which  will  be  noticed  here^ 
after,)  as  they  would  tend  to  lessen  the  efficiency, 
and  weaken  the  attachment  of  those  native  troops, 
by  whose  courage  and  fidelity  alone  we  can  pre- 
serve India.  As  the  truth  of  these  observations 
will  hardly  admit  of  dispute,  we  can  contemplate 
no  measures  of  more  importance  than  those  which 
are  calculated  to  incite  and  confirm  the  obedience 
and  allegiance  of  the  native  corps  employed  in  our 
service.  The  rigid  principles  of  econopy,  and  the 
precise  forms  of  our  civil  rule,  should  both  yield  to 
the  establishment  of  this  com^-stone  of  our 
strength ;  as,  without  it,  the  Vast  fabric  which  has 
been  raised  with  such  pains  must  totter  to  its  base 
at  every  tempest  with  which  it  is  assafled. 

The  native  army  has  undergone  many  dianges 
from  its  origin  *  to  the  present  day. 

When  the  British  government  first  ^taUished 
itself  in  India,  military  tactics  in  Europe  were  in  a 
less  advanced  state  than  at  present,  and  the  caution 

*  A  correct  general  view  of  tEe  rise  and  progress  of  the 
native  armies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  will  bo  fiiand 
in  the  **  CJuarterly  Review,^  vol.  zviii,,  p.  dS5. 
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with  which  ft  ftvf  Etircypeand^  endeayouring  to 
conciliftte  the  natives  of  India  to  fight  their 
battled  on  a  foreign  shor^^  ^cre  obliged  to  act,  pre- 
▼aated  the  introduction  of  any  part  of  those  tactics 
whidi  eonM  in  the  lea6t  interfere  with  their  preju* 
dic<«,  habits^  or  religion.  A  jacket  of  English 
broad  cloth,  made  np  in  the  shape  of  his  own  dress, 
tfa€  knowledge  of  his  mtmnal  exercise,  and  a  few 
jMlitaty  etohrtlons,  constituted  the  original  sepoy  \ 
and  with  this  qualification,  and  his  English  fire^ 
attta^  he  was  found  to  possess  an  incalculable  supe«- 
rfdrfey  over  the  other  natives  of  India,  who^  ig^io^ 
tint  of  the  first  principles  of  discipline  (which 
enable  men  to  act  in  a  body),  were  easily  defeated, 
however  great  Aeir  numbers,  by  a  small  corps  of 
their  brothers,  armed,  disciplined,  and  directed,  by 
ihB  art,  intelligence,  and  energy  of  European 
leaders. 

It  was  natural  that  the  early  sepoy  should  share 
in  that  feeling  of  pride  which  his  superiority  in  dis- 
dpline  obtained  him  over  his  countrymen ;  and  the 
native  officers  in  the  employment  of  the  Company 
were  gratified  not  only  by  the  opportunities  which 
they  had  of  acquiring  military  distinction, but  of  im* 
proving  their  fortunes.  There  were  but  few  Eu- 
ropean <^cers  in  the  first  sepoy  battalions.  A 
captain,  an  adjutant,  with  a  seijeant  to  each  com- 
pany, was  the  original  establishment.  Coznmands 
firequently  fell  to  soubahdars  and  jemadars ;  and  the 
comparative  laxity  of  discipline,  as  well  as  the 

Q3 
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general  corraption  of  the  times^  enabled  the  whole 
of  the  native  army,  from  the  soubahdar  to  the  sepoy, 
to  derive  pecuniary  benefit  from  the  natnre  of  the 
services*  on  which  they  were  occasionally  em- 
ployed. To  this  advantage,  which  rendered  the 
service  of  the  Company  desir^ble^  and  often  lucra- 
tive, was  added  a  still  more  powerfdl  attraction  in 
the  kind  treatment  which  they  generally  received 
from  their  European  officers,  the  number  of  whom, 
to  every  battalion,  was  so  small,  that  from  necessity, 
if  not  from  inclination,  they  acted  as  much  upon 
principles  of  conciliation  as  coercion,  and  their  au- 
thority in  their  corps  rested  more  on  affection  than 
fear.  They  were  most  particular  in  their  conduct 
to  the  native  officers,  towards  whom  they  behaved 
with  regard  and  respect  proportionate  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  situations.  One  of  those  na- 
tive officers,  who  held  the  rank  of  native  com- 
mandant, often  possessed  an  inflnenre  in  the  corps 
nearly  equal  to  the  European  conmiander.  As.  a 
8tr6ng  and  convincing  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  many  of  the  oldest  battalions  of  the 
native  anhy  of  Madras  are  respectively  known  to 
this  day  by  the  name  of  some  former  native  com- 
mandant* 

This  system,  which  had,  undoubtedly,  many  de^ 
fects,  had  also  much  to  recommend  it :  for  though 

*  They  were  frequently  detached  in  small  parties  Ihto  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  from  the  inhabitants  of  which  they 
obtained  money  on  various  pretexts. 
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the  European  commanding  officer,  who  acted  with- 
out check  in  the  exercise  of  a  great  trust,  generally 
made  his  corps  a  source  of  pecuniary  advantage,  in 
which  he  was  aided  by  the  native  commandant,  who 
shared  in  this  indirect  emolument ;  yet  both  had  a 
strong  interest  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
corps,  to  the  men  of  which  they  were  almost  always 
kind  and  generous. 

An  increase  of  their  European  officers,  a  great 
alteration  in  their  dress,  and  an  improvement  in 
their  discipline,  made  material  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  native  corps,  and  these  took 
place  through  several  causes.  The  native  princes 
had  trained  sepoys  in  European  tactics;  and  to 
maintain  a  superiority  over  them  it  became  ne- 
cessary that  the  native  army  of  the  Company's  go- 
vernment should  make  further  advances  in  the  mili- 
tary art,  which  they  were  enabled  to  do,  not  only  from 
the  great  improvements  which  had  taken  place  in 
that  science  in  Europe,  and  from  the  example 
furnished  by  some  of  the  king's  regiments  sent  to 
India,  but]  from  the  number  of  officers  of  liberal 
education  and  respectable  character,  whom  a  pro- 
spect of  advantage  had  at  this  period  drawn  to 
the  service  of  the  Company.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  many  able  officers,  it  was  under  this 
system  that  the  men  became  most  attached  to 
their  officers,  and  the  native  army  attained  as 
great  a  degree  of  efficiency  as  it  has  ever  known. 
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Captains  were  selected  to  the  command  of  coq>s*| 
which  was  an  object  of  sufficient  emolument  and 
trust  to  limit  the  views  of  oncers  of  that  rank 
(then  one  of  the  highest  in  the  service)  to  its 
attainment;  These  officers  were  almost  invariably 
chosen  from  thieir  reputation  as  sepoy  officera; 
that  is,  officers  who  united  to  all  the  military 
qualifications  of  a  soldier  a  particular  knowledge 
of  the  prejudices^  habits,  and  characters  of  the 
men  wh<»n  they  were  appointed  to  command.  It 
was  observed  under  thi^  system,  that  though  many 
of  the  corps  were  brought  to  a  great  perfection 
of  dress  and  discipline,  there  was  hardly  an  in*- 
stance  in  which  this  was  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  temper  of  the  men ;  on  the  contrary,  those 
corpn  which  were  the  most  remarkable  for  their 
discipline  were  almost  uniformly  most  attached 
to  their  ccnnmanding  officers,  whom  they  found  as 
liberal  to  their  wants,  and  attentive  to  their  iHrejo- 
dices,  as  they  were  anxious  for  that  superiority 
and  excellence  in  their  appearance^  dis^pline,  and 
attachment,  upon  which  they  grounded  all  their 

*  These  selections  were  made  from  the  captains  in  the 
regiments  of  Enropeans  in  the  service  of  tha  Company ;  and  it 
cfften  happened  that  officers  who  had  neglected  to  acqvire  tha 
langaaget  of  the  countiy,  and  who,  from  violence  of  temper, 
were  judged  unfit  to  command  natives,  remained  subordinate 
in  an  European  corps,  till  they  reached  the  rank  of  field 
officers.  Ten  subaltern  officers  were  attached  to  every  bat- 
talion under  tliis  system. 
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hopes  of  reputation  and  preferment  in  the  service 
to  which  they  belonged* 

The  iurti?e  officers  continiied  under  this  system 
to  enjoy  great  reject  and  regard*  Una  dioum^ 
stance  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  European  com** 
mending  officef^  who^  from  his  station^  and  the 
emolnments  attached*  to  it,  enjoyed  a  consi* 
delation  Mid  consequence  whkh  enabled  him  no* 
only  to  confer  distinction  by  his  personal  fayoiir 
end  regard^  but  to  keep  ih  complete  check  and 
control  the  younger  officers  of  the  senrice,  and  t0 
direct  their  minds  to  a  moderate  and  indulgent 
eondntft  towards  all  the  natives }  but  particularly 
to  those  whOj  from  their  gallantry  or  long  serricesj 
were  entitled  to  respect  and  attention,  aoid  which  it 
Was  proper  to  show  th^n  on  every  growid  of  policy 
ae  well  as  of  generosity. 

The  native  serrice  underwent  another  great 
ehange  in  the  year  1796^  when  new  r^ulations 
were  iittioduced,  which  a  train  of  events^  connected 
with  the  oomparatiye  rank  of  the  Company's 
officers  with  those  of  his  msgtaty  serving  in  India^ 
had  feiidered  indispensably  necessary*  By  these 
regnh^ions,  t*o  battalions  of  native  in£uitry  were 
formed  into  one  regiment;  to  which  the  same 
number  of  officers  werc^  allowed  as  to  a  regiment 
in  the  king's  service.  Regimental  rise  to  the 
rank  o(  major  was^  at  the  same  time,  introduced ; 

*  He  had  the  off-reekonings  of  his  corps,  and,  in  gBneral, 
ths  ooonsaiid  of  a  station,  with  ftirthsr  emoluments. 
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and  this^  it  was  boped^  by  attacbing  tbe  officers  to 
corps^  would  confirm  and  strengtben  reciprocal 
confidence  .and  connexion  between  the  European 
officers  and  tbe  Sepoys^  wbich  bad  ever  been 
deemed  the  most  essential  principle  in  the  consti- 
tution of  tbe  native  army.  It  was  also  expected 
that  the  increased  number  of  European  officers 
would  greatly  add  to  tbe  efficiency  of  the  native 
corps,  as  tbe  smallest  parties  that  could  be  detached 
would  be  coDunanded  by  an  European  officer^  and 
have  the  advantage  of  bis  knowledge  and  expe* 
rience. 

The  most  unhappy  effect  of  these  regulations 
was  the  alteration  they  produced  in  the  condition 
of  the  commanding  officers^  whose  situation^  under 
the  operation  of  them^  was  attended  with  little  of 
either  advantage  or  distinction.  It  was^  in  fact^  no 
longer  an  object  of  ambition^  as  it  had  been  for- 
merly. It  bad  become  a  station  of  trouble,  without 
influence  and  consideration:  and  every  officer  of 
interest  or  reputation  in  the  service  exerted  himself 
to  avoid  it,  and  to  obtain  a  government  command, 
or  a  situation  on  the  general  staff.  The  bad  con- 
sequences of  this  part  of  the  constitution  of  a  native 
corps  have  been  felt  and  acknowledged;  a  partial 
remedy  has  been  appUed ;  but  none  will  be  com- 
plete, or  give  efficiency  to  this  important  branch  of 
our  military  establishment,  that  does  not  make  it 
an  object  of  more  value,  both  in  point  of  profit  and 
reputation,  for  an  officer  of  rank  and  cbaiacter  tq 
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command  a  mttive  regiment,  than  to  fill  any  station 
on  the  staff  except  the  heads  of  a  department. 

The  condition  of  the  native  officers  of  our  sepoy 
corps  has  often  been  the  subject  of  the  most  se- 
rious attention  of  government ;  but  though  their 
aUowances  have  been  a  little  increased,  no  mea- 
sures'*^ have  yet  been  taken  which  we  can  consider  as 
adequate  to  the  object  of  creating  and  maintaining 
motives  for  their  continued  fidelity  and  attachment. 
In  an  army  of  nearly-f-  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand natives,  the  highest  pay  which  a  soubahdar  of 
infantry  can  attain  is  174  rupees  per  month:}:,  and 
after  attaining  that  rank,  he  enjoys  no  consideration 
which  can  save  him  fi'om  the  harshness  of  an  Eu- 
ropean officer,  a  boy,  perhaps,  who  has  just  joined 
that  corps  to  which  he,  the  native  officer,  has  per- 
haps belonged  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  He  has  in 
barracks,  and  in  camp,  no  other  accommodation 
than  that  provided  for  the  sepoys ;  and  although  on 
his  retiring  to  the  invalid  list,  his  pay  is  continued, 
that  is  become,  from  habit,  necessary  for  his  sup- 
port, so  that  he  can  make  no  provision  for  his 
children;  and  as  pride  in  his  own  condition,  or 
alarm  at  their  being  subject  to  corporeal  punish- 

*  The  most  beneficial  measure  of  this  nature  recently  adopted, 
18  the  appointment  of  a  soubahdar  major  to  each  corps. 

t  The  last  returns  of  the  native  army  made  that  amount  to 
232jS66y  rank  and  file. 

t  This  is  the  pay  of  a  soubahdar  of  cavalry  at  Madras.  A 
pODbahdar  of  cavalry  at  Bengal  has  105  rupees  per  mensem. 
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meat^  prevents  in  most  cases  his  bri&f^g  them  up 
in  the  army,  they  are  generally  a  burden  on  him 
while  he  lives ;  and  when  he  dies  they  are  left  poor 
and  disomtented. 

There  are,  no  donbt,  a  few  instances  in  the  anay, 
where  a  small  pension  has  been  given  to  a  native 
officer,  and  part  of  it,  in  some  very  rare  eaaes,  has 
been  continued  to  his  family;  but  such  instances 
have  seldom  occurred,  except  wlien  the  person  to 
whom  the  reward  was  granted  had  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself  beyond  all  the  common 
diances  of  the  service;  and  even  then,  to  obtain 
this  notice  has  required  the  exertion  of  all  the  in- 
terest and  influence  of  those  uQder  whom  that  fbr> 
tunate  native  officer  acted.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  few  rewards,  so  obtained,  lAould  have  any 
general  effect  as  an  encouragement  to  the  efforts  of 
this  class  of  our  native  army.  Under  sui^b  a  comr 
plete  limitation  of  their  views,  can  it  be  a  8ub|cct 
of  surprise  that  in  cases  of  severe  trial,  particnkiiy 
of  mutiny,  the  native  officers  have  seldom  dispkycd 
a  spirit  of  activity  and  teal  ?  They  have  in  sttcfa 
cases  been  almost  always  objects  of  suspicion,  and 
have  often  evinced  a  sullen  indifference  of  conduct*, 

*  The  Gonduct  of  the  natlye  offican  at  Vdlore,  in  ISOSf  and 
of  those  in  the  recent  imitiny  at  Barrackpore*  was  nearly  atttii* 
lar :  they  acted  in  both  cases  like  men  who,  while  desirous  of 
not  forfeiting  what  they  possessed,  were  without  adequate 
motives  to  make  them  perform  with  spirit  a  difficult  and  da&« 
gerouB  duty. 
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which  appeared  to  be  produced  by  the  absence  of 
those  motives  of  action  which  were  necessary  to 
support  men  in  their  situation.  Placed  between 
officers  they  were  bound  to  obey,  and  offendara 
with  whom  they  had  kindred  and  national  ties, 
they  had  a  difficnlt  and  dangerQus  task  to  perform  ( 
if  they  have  failed,  we  must  blam^  the  system, 
not  them:  but  when  we  can  infuse  life  into  that 
system,  and  elevate  theif  minds  to  further  objects 
of  ambition,  we  shall  succeed  in  animating  them 
to  continued  efforts  in  our  service;  until  then,  they 
will  stop  where  we  do,  and  be  more  anxious  to 
enjoy  in  repose  the  small  objects  they  may  havi^ 
already  attained,  than  to  incur  h^aards  dispropor- 
tioned  to  any  hopes  they  have  reason  to  indulge 
with  regard  to  the  future. 

If  the  nature  of  our  power  in  India  requires,  as  it 
certainly  does,  the  exclusion  of  the  native  officers 
from  the  exercise  of  high  military  command,  and 
that  gate  to  distinction  is  barred  by  policy,  others 
should  be  opened.  In  the  strictest  conformity  ti^ 
those  principles  upon  which  the  joative  army  is 
formed,  we  might  lead  the  minds  of  these  troops  to 
expect  comfort  and  distiiictk>n  in  civil  life,  as  the 
reward  of  approved  military  service ;  and  by  direct* 
ing  their  ambition  to  the  natural  and  seductive  ob- 
ject of  acquiring  importance  in  their  own  tribe,  and 
enjoying  some  privileges,  however  trivial,  which, 
under  certain  regulations,  might  descend  to  their 
children,  we  should  not  only  discover  a  motive  suffi- 
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cientlj  powerful  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which 
a  jealous  but  wise  policy  obliges  us  to  withhold, 
but  place  their  fidelity  beyond  the  power  of  cor- 
ruption. If  such  measures  were  adopted^  the  native 
service  would  become  popular  and  respected;  it 
would  be  embraced  with  eagerness  by  men  of  the 
first  families  in  the  country ;  and  in  the  course  of 
years  we  might  expect  the  attachment  of  our  sub- 
jects to  be  greatly  improved  by  a  spirit  of  active 
allegiance^  which  would  be  generally  difiused  by 
veterans  and  their  descendants^  whose  claim  to  their 
rank  or  land  was  founded  in  the  gratitude  of  a  state 
whom  they  had  served  with  fidelity  and  distinction. 
The  men  who  form  the  native  army  of  the  Com- 
pany are  almost  all  sober^  and  of  good  conduct  in 
private  life.  Drunkeniiess,  as  a  general  vice,  isy 
indeed,  unknown ;  and  notorious  immorality  is  rare. 
But  their  virtues  are  more  of  a  passive  than  an  ac- 
tive nature.  They  consist  more  in  forbearance, 
from  fear  of  ofiending  against  their  civil  institutions 
and  the  rigid  tenets  of  their  religion,  than  from  any 
sense  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  or  the  deformity  of 
vice.  These  men  appear,  in  many  cases,  hardly  to 
consider  themselves  as  free  moral  agents ;  they  often 
blindly  resign  their  judgment  to  the  law  of  usage, 
the  dictates  of  their  priest,  or  the  influence  of  their 
superiors  in  cast  or  station ;  and,  under  such  influ- 
ence, they  change,  in  an  instant,  their  mild,  inoffen- 
sive, and  pliant  character,  for  that  of  the  most  de^ 
termined  obstinacy  and  savage  ferocity* 
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All  the  natives  of  India^  bat  particularly  those  of 
military  classes^  are  fond  of  show  and  of  high 
titles ;  and  they  often  seem  to  prize  the  semblance, 
almost  as  much  as  the  reality  of  power.  It  is  in- 
deed surprising  to^  see  the  consequence  which  they 
attach  to  every  mark  of  outward  respect,  especially 
when  bestowed  by  their  superiors :  and,  partaking 
of  the  character  of  his  countryman,  the  native  sol- 
dier of  the  Company,  intelligent  and  quick  in  his 
conception,  full  of  vanity  and  a  love  of  pre-emi- 
nence, if  not  of  glory,  is  of  all  men  the  most  sen- 
sible to  attention  or  neglect*  Though  the  climate 
disposes  him  to  inertness,  and  his  frame  is  seldom 
very  robust  *,  he  may  be  flattered  and  encouraged 
to  make  the  most  extraordinary  exertions ;  while 
harshness  or  cruelty  serves  only  to  subdue  his 
spirit,  and  sink  him  into  apathy,  if  it  does  not 
rouse  him  to  resentment. 

It  may  be  stated  as  the  result  of  the  fullest  ex- 
perience, that  the  native  troops  of  India  depend 
more  than  any  in  the  world  upon  the  officers  who 
command  them :  when  treated  by  these  with  notice 
and  kindness,  and  when  marked  consideration  is 
shewn  to  their  usages,  they  become  attached,  and 
evince,  on  all  occasions,  a  zeal  and  valour  that  can 
hardly  be  surpassed ;  but  when  they  have  not  con- 
fidence in  those  who  command  them,  when  they 
are  made  secondary,  or  treated  in  any  manner  in- 
dicating a  want  of  reliance  on  them ;  much  more 

*  The  Bengal  native  soldier  is  an  exception. 
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when  any  act  of  their  commanders  hetrayd  igno- 
ratice  or  contempt  of  their  prejudices  or  religion, 
they  become  spiritless  or  discontented.  This  is  the 
natural  consequence,  of  their  condition,  as  merce- 
naries of  a  nation  with  whom  they  hare  no  tic^ 
beyond  those  that  compel  them  to  a  cold  petfotm- 
ance  of  their  duty,  and  such  as  they  form  with 
their  immediate  officers ;  but  able  leaders,  who  un<* 
derstand  how  to  infnse  their  own  spirit  into  those 
they  command,  find  no  difficulty  in  making  what 
impressions  they  desire  on  the  minds  of  men,  whose 
education  and  sentiments  predispose  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  every  feeling*  associated  with  military 
fame  and  distinction. 

An  army  so  constituted,  and  formed  of  men  of 
such  tempers,  may  appear  very  susceptible  of  being 
corrupted,  and  made  instrumental  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  power  which  it  is  employed  to  protect ; 
but  of  this  there  is  no  danger,  unless  in  the  impro- 
bable case  of  our  becoming  too  presumptuous  ia 
what  we  may  deem  our  intrinsic  strength,  con- 
fiding too  exclusively  in  our  European  troops,  and 
undervaluing  our  native  army.  From  the  day  of 
that  fatal  error,  (should  we  ever  commit  it,)  wc 
may  date  the  downfal  of  our  eastern  empire.  Ita 
finances  would  not  only  sink  under  the  expense  of 
a  greatly-increased  European  force,  but  the  natives 
of  India  in  our  ranks  would  lose  the  opinion  which 
they  entertain  of  their  own  consequence  to  the  go- 
vernment they  serve,  and  their  whole  tone  as  an 
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army  would  be  lowered  in  a  degree  tiiat  would  im- 
pair our  strength  far  beyond  any  addition  it  could 
receive  from  the  superior  efficiency  and  energy  of 
a  few  more  English  regiments. 

The  employment  of  native  troops  associated  with 
Europeans^  is  a  point  that  merits  the  most  seriow 
attention*  The  ablest  of  those  commanders  who 
have  led  them  to  victory,  however  impressed  with  a 
just  sense  of  the  superior  courage  and  energy  of  a 
British  soldier,  have  carefiilly  abstained  from  every 
act  that  could  show  the  least  want  of  confidence  in 
the  native  part  of  their  force,  or  convey  to  the  latter 
an  impression  that  they  were  viewed  in  a  secondary 
Hgfat.  By  mi9:ing  them  in  every  operation  with 
English  troops,  they  have  succeeded  *  not  only  in 

^  Amongst  thoee  wlio  have  been  most  happy  in  exciting  such 
feelings  in  the  minds  of  our  natire  troops  may  he  enumerated 
the  names  of  Lord  Clive,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  Lord  Comwallis, 
General  Meadows,  Lord  Lake,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
In  the  article  of  the  Review  (vol.  xviii.  p.  3d2),  to  which  we 
have  before  allnded,  we  iind  a  just  compliment  to  that  excellent 
cyfficer,  the  late  General  Sir  John  Floyd,  which  very  fully  illus- 
trates the  effects  of  attention  to  this  point.  '*  The  distin- 
gruished  cdnimander,''  the  reviewer  observes,  **  of  that  gallant 
Tegiment  (the  19th  dragoons)  had,  from  the  day  of  its  arrival 
in  India,  laboured  to  establish  the  ties  of  mutual  and  cordial 
regard  between  the  European  and  the  native  soldiers.  His 
snccesa  was  complete ;  his  own  fame,  while  he  remained  in 
India,  was  promoted  by  their  combined  efforts ;  and  the  friend- 
ihip  which  he  established,  and  which  had  continued  for  many 
years,  'was,  after  his  departure,  consummated  upon  the  plains 
of  Aasaye.  At  the  most  critical  moment  of  a  battle,  which  ranks 
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exciting  an  emulation  and  pride  in  the  minds  of 
the  native  soldiers^  which  greatly  added  to  their 
efficiency,  but  diffused  a  spirit  of  cordiality  and 
good  feeling,  not  more  calculated  to  promote  the 
success  of  their  inunediate  operations  than  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  empire. 

These  observations  will  help  to  show  the  pecuKar 
character  of  the  native  army,  and  the  consequence 
of  all  arrangements  that  relate  to  the  European 
officers  of  every  rank  who  are  to  command  and 
lead  them,  and  upon  whose  disposition,  knowledge, 
and  ability,  the  fidelity  ^id  efficiency  of  this  branch 
of  our  strength  must  depend. 

Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  it  s^pears 
most  important  to  provide  at  an  early  period  a  re- 
medy for  the  defects  of  the  existing  system.  This 
should  be  done  by  measures  grounded  on  sound 
principles  of  liberal  policy,  suited  to  the  character, 
composition,  and  actual  condition  of  the  men  of 

amoDgst  the  hardest  fought  of  those  that  have  been  gained 
by  the  illustrious  Wellington,  the  British  dragoons,  when 
making  their  extremest  e£Forts,  saw  their  Asiatic  feUow*8ol* 
diers,  *  keep  pace  for  pace,  and  blow  for  every  blow.'  A 
more  arduous  task  awaited  the  latter,  when  the  battalions  of 
native  in&ntry  which  formed  the  garrison  of  Vellore  were 
led,  by  the  infatuation  of  the  moment,  to  rise  upon  and  murder 
the  Europeans  of  that  garrison.  The  fidelity  of  the  native  ca- 
valry did  not  shrink  from  this  severe  trial ;  and  after  the  gates 
of  the  fortress  were  blown  open,  their  sabres  were  as  deeply 
stained  as  those  of  the  English  dragoons  with  the  blood  of 
their  misguided  and  guilty  countrymen/' 
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our  Bative  army.  There  is  every  reason  to  appre- 
hend that^  if  these  measures  are  long  neglected^ 
our  local  governments  may  be  forced  upon  ex* 
pedients  which  may  remove  partial  or  local  evils, 
but  which  will  lay  the  seeds  of  more  general  dis* 
content  and  danger.  The  difference  between  a 
wise  foresight  which  prevents  demand,  and  that 
weakness,  which  meets  it  with  concession,  is  im^ 
mense :  the  former  is  the  characteristic  of  a  rising, 
the  latter  of  a  falling  government. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enter  into  a 
fiiUer  detail  of  the  plan  best  calculated  to  animate 
the  zeal  and  confirm  the  fidelity  of  our  native 
troqps;  but  if  the  importance  of  these  objects  is 
acknowledged,  there  wiU  be  no  difficulty  in  de- 
vising the  means  for  their  accomplishment. 

Whatever  measures  we  adopt  must  provide  re- 
wards suited  to  their  condition  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  most  deserving  native  officers ;  and  these 
rewards  should  be  of  a  character  not  only  to  give 
life  to  this  class,  but  to  raise  the  hopes  of  all  who 
shall  be  striving  to  obtain  similar  rank  and  consi- 
deration. We  have  been  compelled  to  cast  down 
much  in  India,  and  almost  all  whom  we  found 
raised  above  others  in  the  community  have  pe- 
rished under  our  levelling  rule.  The  necessity  of 
creating  and  maintaining  a  superior  class  amongst 
the  natives  is  recommended  by  every  consideration 
of  wise  and  generous  policy ;  and  assuredly  there 

is  no  measure  more  calculated  to  aid  in  obtaining 
Vol.  II.  R 
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this  end  than  that  of  eonfemng  on  the  veteran, 
who  has  gained  reputation  in  the  army^  rank  and 
consideration  in  his  native  district^  so  as  to  render 
him  an  object  of  respect  to  his  countrymen^  whd 
will  see  in  his  services  to  the  state  a  legitimate 
claim  to  favour  and  distinction,  whatever  may  tav* 
been  his  former  condition.  This  mode  of  reirard 
h  quite  accordant  with  the  usage  of  all  Asiatie 
Btates,  and  its  adoption  by  Us  would  be  cobgenial 
to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  whole  populatiott^ 

The  consideration  given  to  distinguished  native 
officers  should,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  accord- 
ing to  their  claims,  be  extehded  to  th^  descend- 
ants; and  their  sons  might  bepermitted topass 
through  the  gfradcs  of  our  army  with  n  trivial 
addition  of  pay,  and  exemption  fit>m  colporal 
punishment.  The  constitution  of  the  army  will 
never  admit  of  our  introducing  volunteers,  ot 
native  cadets.  Every  man  who  enters  it  must 
work  his  way,  by  his  own  efforts,  from  the  station 
of  a  private  to  that  of  a  soubahdar;  but  nothing 
could  be  more  popular  with  the  sepoyd  than  to 
see  the  sons  of  their  officers  mingled  in  their  ranks, 
yet  enjoying  a  notice  and  respect  that  added  to  the 
value  of  that  station  in  Iffe  to  which  they  all 
aspired. 

Native  commissioned  officers,  when  eiliplojed 
on  the  staff,  as  they  frequently  are,  should  receive 
a  fixed  allowance,  and  not  be  left,  as  they  have 
hitherto  been,  to  look  to  a  future  reward^  depend^ 
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ing  u  tiknch  on  the  ibflueBcts  of  thfe  officer  under 
whom  Aey  acted  as  the  services  they  performed. 
The  valae  of  their  effotts,  if  Judiciously  directed  in 
this  line  of  duty,  is  very  great,  and  cannot,  in  some 
caseS)  b«  suppfied  by  those  of  any  European  officer. 
Th«y  are  also  frequently  required  for  specific  charge 
or  ooiamand>  and  this  employment  should  come 
under  the  head  of  staff  duty4  The  selection  for  such 
itationa^  when  pay  wa^  attached  to  tfaeiii,  would 
cimititiite  hiuth  reward  and  encomfageihent  to  th« 
elasi  to  which  they  belt^nggd. 

Hie  ahove  mei^ureft  would  b«  very  b^^neficial^  and 
net  atteftded  with  any  l£H*ge  expenditure;  but  theii" 
operation  Would  be  limited  to  the  higher  ranks; 
and  however  much  the  favour  and  notice  extended 
to  thent  might  influence  others,  more  is  re<)uired 
to  tsetnent  the  union  bf  the  intereMs  of  the  atMH 
with  that  nf  the  gencfral  hddy  of  the  troops  by 
whom  it  ie  defended.  To  do  this  ^flectually,  the 
sepoy  should  be  taught  to  look  to  meritorious  ser- 
vices in  the  army  as  the  road  to  employment  under 
the  civil  administration  of  his  native  province.  A 
certain  period  of  service  in  the  regular  army  should 
he  an  indispensable  qualification  in  all  candidateil 
i^t  situations  suited  to  persons  of  ihilitary  habits  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  duties  of  police, 
whioh  aire  distinct  from  thd  hereditary  village  fes- 
tablisfaiaMt,  would  be  as  wiell  performed  by  men 
who  had  poaeed  through  the  army,  as  by  any  other 
dasB,  if  not  bettev*     The  sepoys  employed  in 
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police  duties  might  have  a  privilege  of  getting  part 
of  their  pay  commuted,  if  they  wished  it,  for  grants 
of  waste  land^  provided  they  possessed  the  means 
of  bringing  it  into  cultivation. 

The  general  introduction  of  such  a  plan  would 
be  attended  with  great  and  manifold  advantages. 
If  well  organized,  it  would  encourage  recruits  and 
reward  service,  and  would  promote  internal  order 
and  proq>erity ;  nor  is  it  a  slight  recommendation 
that,  while  it  gave  the  best  hold  upon  the  conti* 
nued  attachment  of  our  native  army,  by  multiply- 
ing  our  means  of  rewarding  meritorious  individaals, 
it  would  be  attended  with  a  saving  instead  of  an 
increase  of  expense.  The  only  difficulty  that  could 
impede  its  successful  accomplishment  has  been 
before  noticed,  and  the  necessity  of  the  measure 
may  be  adduced  as  another  argument  in  fieivour  of 
selecting  the  nutgistrates  and  superintendants  of 
police  from  a  class  of  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
command  soldiers. 

Sudden  changes  in  any  system  of  admim'stration 
are  unwise,  and  it  would  be  sufficient,  if  this  plan 
were  approved,  to  make  its  gradual  introduction 
imperative.  The  details  would  be  adapted  to  local 
circumstances,  but  no  deviation  should  be  allowed 
as  to  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  it  is 
grounded.  These  are  political,  and  connected  with 
our  very  existence  in  India.  Our  government  of 
that  country  is  essentially  military,  and  our  means  of 
preserving  and  improving  our  possessions  through 
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the  operation  of  our  civil  institutions  depend  on  our 
wise  and  politic  exercise  of  that  military  power  on 
which  the  whole  fabric  rests.  This  is  a  recognised 
iact ;  but^  unless  a  conviction  of  its  truth  is  conti- 
nually impressed  on  the  minds  of  those  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Indian  administration^  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  plans  which  will  meet  with  every 
obstacle  that  partial  and  local  views^  a  desire  of 
personal*  influence  and  power^  or  attachment  to 
established  system^  can  devise  or  create  to  impede 
and  defeat  their  execution. 

*  The  nonunation  of  natives  to  situations  in  the  police  de- 
partment appears  to  be  a  patronage  on  which  the  judge  or 
magifltrate,  from  the  absence  of  all  ties  with  those  who  fill 
them,  can  place  little  value ',  but  these  appointments  are  great 
objects  to  men  under  Such  functionaries,  and  all  their  influence 
with  their  superiors  will  be  exerted  to  prevent  any  change  in 
tbefysteoL 
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Obseryationa  on  the  British  Compttunity  m  India :— Half  Ca«te«, 
or  Anglo-Indians:— Propagation  of  Christianity:— State  of 
the  Press. 

BRITISH  COMMV^tTY. 

This  work  would  be  incomplete  without  some  no- 
tice of  that  part  of  the  British  community  in  India 
living  under  the  protection  of.  the  Company's  go- 
vernment^ hut  not  in  their  service.  ThU  body  baa 
id  lata  years  greatly  inoreaied*^  and  is  likely  to 
become  miich  more  Humeroua  }  and  the  qtiestioBf 
which  relate  to  its  privileges  and  pretenskMS  wiB 
require  very  particular  attention. 

His  majesty's  courts  of  justice,  established  at  the 
capitals  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  are  a 
legal  defence,  to  all  English  subjects  within  the 
limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  against  any  arbitrary 
acts  of  the  local  government,  unless  in  certain  cases 

*  The  total  numbers  of  English  in  India,  not  in  the^pablic 
service,  has  been  computed  at  three  thousand,  of  which  tvo 
thousand  are  given  to  Bengal,  five  hundred  to  Madras,  and 
five  hundred  to  Bombay.  This  calculation  is  probably  beyond 
the  actual  numbers,  including  even  those  in  the  shipping  of  the 
country. 
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where  the  legislature  has  given  to  the  latter  the 
power*  of  sendiiig  to  finglaod  any  individual 
vhom^Y  be  residing  i^  India  without  licence,  o^ 
^thet  lawful  aiithority. 

When  the  judges  of  the  crown  were  iGupst  nam^ 
jM^ed  t9  Bei^ga),  their  power  wfu&  extended  over  att  ' 
the  prcivfaiq&s  whject  to  the  Company  i  but  a  very 
jihtwpt  trial  of  this  systeoft  shewed  that  it  o««ld  not  h? 
jniwit»(q«di  Md  fxperi^nee  hai  sino^  proved  that» 
^ven  i^ithin  the  confined  limits  to  which  their 
jmjsdi^ofi  is  ciroumscribed;  it  is  liable  tQ  QQme 
into  such  violent  collision  with  the  local  authorities^ 
that  w^  can  only  hope  to  avert  the  evils  flowing 
from  this  internal  source  of  division  and  weakness 
by  a  iQ09t  earful  selection  of  individuals  to  offices 
which  require  in  thtise  who  fill  them  not  only 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  law,  of  which  they 
are  the  organs,  but  calm  temper,  enlarged  judg- 
ment, and  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
sc^^  in  which  they  have  to  act.  Unless  meu 
with  fuch  qualities  are  aaminated  to  the  high 
stations  of  judges  in  India,  we  mnst  anticipate^  un- 
der the  growing  numbers  of  the  population  of  our 
Ind|ian  capitals,  very  serious  embarrassment  in  the 
future  opers^tion  of  this  th^  most  delicate  of  all 
parts  of  the  frame  of  our  eastern  administration. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  courts  of  law  is 
limited  to  a  few  miles  beyond  the  capitals  where  they 

♦  Vide  Act  53  Geo,  UI.  Cap,  155,  Sec.  104, 
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are  established^  and  a  long  period  must  elapse^  and 
great  changes  take  place^  before  it  can  be  in  any 
degree  extended*.  Those  whom  it  protects  are 
essentially  distinct  from  the  great  body  of  cm- 
Indian  subjects.  The  mixed  population  of  Cal- 
cutta^ Madras  and  Bombay,  made  up  of  .Euro- 
pean Half  Castes,  or  Anglo-Indians  f ,  and  that  part 
of  the  natives  who  are  associated  by  their  ties, 
their  interests,  and  their  occupations  with  English 
laws  and  usages,  and  a  great  proportion  of  whom 
have  been  bom  and  educated  under  the  influence  and 


♦  The  idea  has  often  been  suggested  of  extending  tlie  juris- 
diction of  his  majesty's  courts  in  India ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  man  of  enlarged  mind,  who  understands  the 
history  and  present  state  of  English  law,  and  wbo  surveys  any 
eastern  or  foreign  country,  would  recommend  a  transfer  of  the 
one  to  the  other.  What  all  Englishmen  adore  is  the  principle 
of  English  law,  the  freedom  and  security  to  person  and  pro- 
perty on  which  it  is  bottomed.  But  the  forms  of  English  law, 
or  its  proceedings,  are  not  a  necessary  part  of  this  principle  ; 
on  the  contrary,  except  in  England,  where  they  have  grown  up 
accidentally  and  from  peculiar  circumstances,  they  would  only 
be  an  evil  and  an  embarrassment;  and  in  an  Indian  community 
they  would  come  into  collision  with  its  most  ancient  usages. 

t  There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  the  name  by 
which  this  race  ought  to  be  distinguished,  and  latterly  some 
amongst  them  have  thought  that  of  Half  Caste,  by  which  they 
have  been  long  known,  is  opprobrious.  It  certainly  is  not  so, 
any  more  than  Creole,  or  men  of  colour,  when  applied  to  per- 
sons of  mixed  race  in  the  West  Indies ;  amongst  names  chosen 
by  themselves,  that  of  Anglo-Indians  appears  to  be  the  most 
descriptive  and  unexceptionable. 
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operation  of  these  laws^  form  a  community  as  sepa- 
rate in  habits  and  sentiments  from  that  which  exists 
in  a  town  or  village  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles  from  these  capitals^  as  if  they  belonged  to 
difierent  nations.  There  are  no  people  so  abhor- 
rent of  change  as  the  inhabitants  of  India ;  and  if 
its  progress  has  been  so  slow  that  it  has  not  as  yet 
travelled  beyond  the  walls  of  our  chief  settlements, 
we  may  judge  of  the  period  which  must  elapse 
before  we  can  expect  to  see  complete  success  crown 
onr  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  our  subjects  in 
what  we  deem  the  blessings  of  civilization^  but 
which  are  viewed  by  those  whom  we  desire  to 
adopt  them  as  innovations  on  their  cherished  habits^ 
and  the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 

The  difference  between  our  capitals  and  their 
surrounding  districts^  is  not  greater  than  that  which 
exists  between  the  countries  that  have  been  long  in 
our  possession  and  those  we  have  recently  acquired. 
The  various  provinces  which  form  our  wide  em- 
pire may  not  unaptly  be  compared,  as  far  as  relates 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  our  rule, 
our  character,  and  cur  institutions,  to  a  family  of 
children,  from  the  mature  man  to  the  infant. 
What  long  acquaintance  has  made  familiar  to  the 
one,  scares  the  other ;  the  diet  that  nourishes  the 
adult  may  poison  the  child.  These  considerations 
should  make  us  proceed  with  great  caution,  other- 
wise we  shall  plunge  into  difficulties  from  which 
tbere  is  no  retreat. 
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.  Ab  arbitrary  goyerament  can  make  eKperim^ata 
with  comparative  aafety.  It  can  retraet  a  boon 
wbicb  does  not  promise  advantage*  It  cm  abrc^ato 
to-day  the  rights  irhioh  it  granted  yosterdaj}  b«t 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  British  go^v^nment  of 
Indian  Its  favours  and  GOiicessU>BS  to  its  ^qVijects, 
on  any  points  connected  with  th^ir  rights  and  pri^ 
vileges,  cannot  be  recalled  without  £|  real  or  apparent 
ontrtige  to  the  free  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  £ngr 
Jandj  and  without  impairing  the  confidence  of  thf 
natives  in  its  good  faitbj  whic^  is  the  basis  on  which 
it  rests  all  prospect  of  permanent  improvement.  This 
consideration  renders  it  essentia]  that  no  measures 
should  be  adopted  creative  of  such  rights  and  pri^ 
vileges^  unless  we  have  the  clearest  conyiotion  that 
ihey  Can  be  permanently  maintained^  without  in- 
jUty  or  danger  to  our  native  subjects^  and  to  the 
general  interests  of  o^r  ^npire  in  India. 

The  £pst  qu^tion  regarding  the  English  conir 
munity  in  India  is|  how  far  it  is  wis^  and  safe  to 
allow  the  settlement  of  Englishmen  in  India^  and  to 
open  to  thei?  energy  of  chars^^ter  the  paths  of  ag^ 
cultural  as  W€^l  as  commercial  i^i^ovement  ?  Thi^ 
branch  of  the  subject  has  the  more  importance^  as 
it  i^  evident  that  no  extensive  colonization  can  take 
place  unless  men  are  admitted  to  have  property  in 
:the  soil  as  well  as  in  its  produce. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  impolicy  and  danger 
of  admitting  Englishmen  to  follow  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  India  rest^  are^  in  a  great  degree  r^ferrible 
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to  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  eastern  possessions^ 
which  (it  eaaoot  be  too  often  repeated)  must  never 
be  viewed  as  ^  colony^  It^ut  as  a  subject  empire^  to 
ih^  inh^bximt^  of  which  we  have  guara^teed^  by 
ev^ry  pledge  thAt  rulers  cw  give  tu  their  8ul;()e^^ 
the  ei\joyn|ent  of  their  property,  of  their  Ijiwsi  of 
tbeir  usages^  and  pf  their  rdigion.  We  may  and 
pught  ta  impart  such  improvement  as  will  promote 
their  happiness^  luid  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country ;  but  we  are  bonnd^  by  every  obligation  of 
Auth  (and  it  would  be  a  principle  of  imperc|tive 
pdliey,  even  if  we  had  giveu  no  pledge^)  not  to  assoi- 
pi^te  with  our  improvement  apy  measures  of  which 
the  operation  is  likely  to  interfere  with  their  iqt9" 
jpestsi  te»  ofend  their  prejudices^  or  to  outrage  their 
cherished  habits  and  sentiments. 

That  colouisation  on  any  extended  scale  would 
have  this  effect  no  man  can  doubts  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  property  in  the  so3»  and  the 
c^haraoter  of  the  population.  The  different  rights 
vhich  are  involved  iU  every  fidld  of  cultivated  Ifind 
in  India  have  been  particulaffly  noticed^  tmd  those 
^ho  have  stndied  that  subject  will  be  satisfied  that 
in  many  of  our  provinces  there  is  no  r€k>m  for  the 
English  pn^rietor.  Such  might,  no  doubt^  pui^ 
ohase  land  where  our  regolatians  have  made  that 
wdeable^  and  they  might  settle  in  the  vicinity  of 
^eat  cities,  where,  from  causes  already  stated, 
landed  property  has,  in  a  oertain  degree^  changed  its 
character. 
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There  are  throughout  our  territories  many  waste 
tracts^  but  almost  all  the  lands  capable  of  being 
occupied  have  claimants^  who  can  produce  strong 
title  to  the  eventual  occupation  of  them.  This 
extends  even  to  jungles  and  wilds,  in  which  the 
right  of  pasture,  and  of  cutting  wood  and  grass, 
usually  belongs  to  the  villages  in  their  vicinity. 
Besides,  as  has  been  before  stated,  when  peace  and 
prosperity  augment  the  agricultural  population, 
those  that  want  employment,  compelled  as  they  are 
by  their  usages  to  follow  the  occupation  of  their 
fathers,  must  spread  over  waste  lands,  to  a  share  in 
the  produce  of  which  they  assert  an  hereditary  claim* 
The  government,  which  makes  advances  to  enable 
them  to  settle  in  such  reclaimed  lands,  is  early  re- 
paid by  increase  of  revenue ;  and  when,  from  any 
considerations,  it  js  disposed  to  resign  the  whole  or 
part  of  its  proprietary  rights  in  order  to  benefit  in- 
dividuals, there  are,  as  has  been  elsewhere  shewn*, 
classes  amongst  its  native  subjects  who  have  the 
first  claim  to  benefit  by  such  grants  of  the  con- 
tingent rights  that  may  have  devolved  upon  it. 

If  the  facts  here  stated  pre  correct,  English 
colonists  could  only  be  partially  admitted  into 
India,  without  an  interference  with  the  property 
in  actual  possession  or  just  expectation  of  our 
native  subjects  of  the  cultivating  class,  or  those 
of  the  higher  orders ;  and  whatever  might  be  our 
intention,  we  could  not  adopt  the  measures  for 

*  Vide  vol.  II.,  p.  165, 
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raising  these  colonists  to  that  consideration  which 
would  he  requisite  to  render  them  an  useful  and 
contented  part  of  the  community^  without  a  cor- 
responding  depression  of  the  native  part  of  the 
population. 

The  danger  of  offence  to  the  prejudices,  usages^ 
or  religion  of  the  native,  from  the  settlement  of 
British  agricultural  colonists,  would  be  great ;  and 
this  danger,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  would  not  spring 
so  much  from  the  acts  of  the  latter,  as  from  the 
apprehensions  and  the  impressions  of  the  former, 
who  would  believe  any  such  settlement  to  be  the 
conunencement  of  a  system  for  the  subversion  of 
the  existing  order  of  society.  They  would  view 
the  settlers  as  invaders  of  their  rights,  and  no 
benefit  they  could  derive  from  the  introduction  of 
capital,  or  the  example  of  industry  and  enterprise, 
would  reconcile  any  to  such  a  change,  except  the 
very  lowest  of  the  labouring  classes ;  all  others 
would  either  shrink  from  a  competition  with  what 
they  would  deem  a  higher  and  more  favoured 
class,  or  be  irritated  to  a  spirit  of  personal  hos- 
tility, which,  in  whatever  way  it  might  shew 
itself,  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  public  in- 
terests. 

English  agricultural  colonists  in  India  would, 
in  a  very  few  generations,  degenerate  both  in  body 
and  mind.  This,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent 
it,  must  be  the  effect  of  the  climate,  of  the  con- 
nexion with  the  ignorant  and  low  females  with 
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whom  their  circumstances  would  inevitably  lead 
them  to  associate^  and  of  those  habits  and  senti*- 
ments  which  they  would  acquire  from  being  sur- 
rounded with  a  distinct  population  whom  they 
would  look  upon  as  their  inferiors.     This  change^ 
whenerer  it  came  to  pass,  would  bHng  into  dis- 
repute that  nation  to  whom  they  continued  to 
beldng  in  name,  and,  instead  of  adding  to  It^ 
powel*,  they  wotdd  become  a  source  of  weakness 
to  it.     In  the  present  scale  of  our  Eastern  empire, 
we  can  never  expect  to  count  numbers  with  the 
natives,  and  it  is  upon  their  continued  impression 
of   the   superiority   of  our  character*    that   our 
existence  must  depend.     We  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  most  cautious  as  to  the  adoption  of  any  mea-^ 
sure  having  a  tendency  to  lower  the  opinion  they 
entertain  of  their  rulers ;  and  that  the  colonisation 
of  some  scattered  English  families  over  our  pro* 
vinces  would  have  this  eflect,  ho  one  can  doubt 
Who  knows  the  country  and  its  inhabitiants. 

*  There  is  no  one  regulation  of  our  government  that 
impresses  reflecting  natives  with  so  high  an  opinion  of  our 
public  virtae  as  the  seli^denying  ordinance  which  prohibits 
Europeans  from  hting  proprietors  of  land.  Colonel  Wilks, 
in  a  communication  upon  this  subject,  states  that  Napoloon 
Buonaparte  appeared  never  to  hdve  hMtrd  of  thia  regolalion, 
and  oould  scarcely  believe  the  Colonel  to  be  serious  when  he 
assured  him  that  it  not  only  existed  but  was  rigidly  observed : 
although  sufficiently  chary  of  his  admiration  of  any  thing 
English,  Colonel  Wilks  adds  that  he  did  not  suppress  it  on 
this  occasion. 
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The  profits  attendant  on  commerce,  and  on  me* 
clianical  science,  have  carried  many  of  om*  country^ 
men  to  India ;  and  their  numbers  are  likely  to  in- 
crease, from  the  changes  that  have  occurred  and 
are  in  Operation.  Our  empire  there  has  already 
derived,  and  must  continue  to  derive,  the  greatest 
benefit  horn  the  enterprise  of  British  meithants^ 
which  has  difiused  wealth,  encouraged  industry^ 
and  promoted  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country, 
adding  by  the  inci*ease  of  its  resources  to  the 
strength  of  the  government.  English  artisans  have 
also,  within  a  narrower  sphere,  been  most  useftd ; 
neither  of  these  classes  have,  in  any  way,  come 
Into  collision  with  our  native  subjects,  by  trenching 
upon  their  rights  and  claims:  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  been  their  benefactors  j  they  have  given  them 
an  example  of  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  individuals 
and  nations  from  large  and  liberal  principles  of 
trade;  they  have  taught  them  the  useful  and 
ornamental  arts  of  life,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we 
must  chiefly  look,  as  affording  examples  for  the 
liatives  to  follow  in  every  improvement  of  civilized 
society.  The  civil  and  military  officers  of  govern- 
ment are,  from  their  stations  and  duties,  too  dis- 
tant from  the  population  to  be  copied;  but  in  the 
merchtot  with  whom  he  deals,  or  competes,  and 
the  mechanic  for  whom  he  labours,  or  whom  he 
tries  to  rival,  our  Indian  subjects  view  classes  to 
which  they  are  near;  and  notwithstanding  the  in- 
veteracy of  habits,  many  may  unconsciously  become 
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imitators  of  customs  which  time  may  satisfy  them 
are  preferable  to  their  own. 

These  considerations  give  great  importance  to 
the  mercantile  and  mechanical  classes  of  the  com- 
munity; and  their  growth  is  desirable,  provided 
it  is  accompanied  with  the  strict  observance  of 
those  covenants  and  legal  restrictions  under  which 
they  are  placed.  From  these,  a  government  so 
constituted  as  the  EngUsh  in  India  cannot  relax. 
Some  of  its  powers,  particularly  that  of  deporting 
any  British  subject  from  India  to  England,  is  at 
variance  with  every  principle  of  our  free  constitu- 
tion, and  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  Englishmen; 
but  it  is  not  at  variance  with  the  constitution  of 
our  Indian  empire,  and  it  is  strictly  accordant  with 
the  covenants  into  which  Englishmen  enter  before 
they  obtain  leave  to  reside  and  pursue  their  several 
occupations  in  that  empire.  We  must,  neverthe- 
less, expect,  from  the  nature  of  English  society, 
that  on  every  exercise  of  absolute  power,  however 
necessary,  there  will  be  a  recurrence  of  stru^le 
between  the  government  and  this  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  our  Indian  capitals ;  and  the  sympathy 
which  the  latter  will  meet  with  in  England  is 
such,  that  it  will  require  all  the  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness of  the  authorities  at  home  and  abroad  to  with- 
stand the  eiforts  that  will  be  made  to  weaken  and 
degrade  the  local  administration. 

The  number  of  English  merchants  and  artisans 
who  have  been  allowed  to  settle  at  any  distance 
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from  the  presidencies  ^^^ is  not  considerable:  some  of 
them  are  fixed  at  the  principal  stations^  civil  and 
military^  in  the  interior ;  and  others,  who  have  esta- 
blished mannfactories  -f*,  reside  in  provinces  which 
have  been,  long  tmder  our  rule.  The  number  of 
the  latter  is  very  small,  and  many  reasons  concur 
to  make  the  increase  of  it  impolitic.  At  all  events^ 
before  we  venture  to  do  so,  we  must  make  some 
changes  in  the  law  to  which  they  are  subject. 
They  should  be  amenable  to  the  local  courts  of 
justice  in  all  but  offences  of  the  highest  descrip- 
tion^ and .  both  the  judges  and  magistrates  must 
have  such  an  extension  of  power  as  is  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  check  the  excesses  of  Europeans 
in  their  district ;{:.  That  power  can  be  made  subject 

*  No  British  subject  is  allowed  to  reside  more  than  ten 
miles  from  the  presidency,  unless  leave  is  given  by  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  chief  secretary  of  goverimient,  which  certificate 
must  specify  the  place  at  which  he  is  to  reside,  and  the  period 
for  which  such  leave  is  granted.  Vide  53  Geo.  lU.,  cap.  civ., 
sec.  cviii. 

t  These  manufactories  are  usually  for  indigo  or  sugar. 

t  All  Europeans,  except  British  subjects,  are  amenable  to 
the  provincial  criminal  courts ;  but  British  subjects  can,  at 
present,  only  be  prosecuted  on  any  criminal  chat^e  before  the 
Ung's  coart  at  the  presidency,  and  the  same  jurisdiction  must 
be  referred  to  before  any  penalty  beyond  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
rupees,  or,  in  failure  of  payment,  two  months'  imprisonment,  is 
awarded.  This  is  often  a  great  hardship  upon  natives  who  have 
to  p^fer  charges  against  them,  but  who  cannot  afford  either 
the  time  or  money  necessary  f<5^  a  prosecution  at  such  a 
distance. 

Vol.  H.  S 
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to  appeal ;  but  it  muat  be  efficient  to  the  object  of 
savii^the  natives  from  diose  inequalitieB  of  justice 
(for  so  they  may  be  tenned)  which  now  exist  bc^ 
tween  them  and  the  English  merchant,  or  artisan^ 
with  whom  they  have  litigation  or  disputes. 

The  settlement  of  Europeans^  not  in  the  service 
of  government,  -should  be  limited  to  those  countries 
which  have  been  long  in  our  possession,  and  are 
familiar  with  our  rule.  If  unattaided  with  bsd 
consequences,  it  can  be  gradually  extended.  Tks 
differences  between  such  provinces  and  those  more 
recently  acquired  has  been  mentioned.  In  tlie 
latter,  the  ignorance  of  the  inhdUtants  identifies 
every  European  with  the  government.  Many 
years  must  elapse  before  they  can  pomprdkend  the 
distinctions  which  exist  in  our  society ;  and,  until 
they  have  attained  this  knowledge,  their  pe^ce  and 
good  government  ^e  liable  to  ba  affected^  in  a 
degree  hardly  to  be  believed,  by  the  words  and 
actions  of  every  individual  Englishman  who  visits 
or  resides  amongst  them.  Better  knowledge  wiD, 
i^  process  of  time,  correct  these  delusions  and 
alarms,  but  until  this  excited  feeling  subsides,  and 
our  administration  and  habits  are  perfectly  under- 
stood, it  is  most  hazardous  to  admit  any  Europeans 
except  those  who  are  under  the  strict  restraints  of 
the  civil  and  military  service. 

Though  a  desire  tp  defend  their  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  trade  might,  at  one  period,  have  led  the 
Company's  government  to  oppose  itself  to  Enro* 
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peans  proceeding  to  India,  nothing  can  be  more 
gronndless   than   the    accusations    recently  made 
against  the  court   of  directors^  of  havings  from 
an  illiberal  and  shortsighted  policy^  endeavoured 
to  j^erenty  by  prgtubitioos  ^nd  rettraiots^  the  settle^ 
meat  of  JBogUshmen  in  that  cpuntry.    They  havoj 
Qn  tli^  coA^vry,  permittaed  th^ir  settlement  as  far 
$0  WW  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  th^  settlers, 
the  fnteresti  ^  their  native  subjectSi  and  the  peace 
•Ad  prosperity  of  the  empire*     The  principle^ 
iqH9Q  which  th^y  have  acted  are  alike  essential  for 
the  safety  of  the  stated  and  of  that  community  of 
whom  wany,  from  a  confined  view  of  their  own 
MNoditioQ,  a4opt  erroneofif  opinions  on  this  im<^ 
portent  «|ibj6ct|  ^nd  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
speeiom  ipfpreswti^tjons  and  popular  clamoura  to 
wbieh  thone  opimon*  give  birth  nuty  neve?  pre- 
vail ap  far  as  to  nmka  w  ln99  iigbt  of  that  caution 
wUeb  has  hithiirtct  been  ouir  guide  wd  fafegu^rd. 
Tim  fl^vwtages  e;cpQCto4  from  ii^  concessions 
ealled  for  by  epecnhitive  jwn  would,  in  fill  prob^ 
bility,  be  found  visionary.     Their  tendency  would 
be  to  «ffMte  divitions  in  the  English  community  in 
IiMfo,  and,  by  injudipionply  yielding  to  them,  we 
migfo  i^ct  irn^araldA  injni^  on  our  native  sub- 
joets,  without  conferring  a  benefit  on  our  own 
coiwtry,  ti^t  ^uld  in  «ny  way  conipwaat^  for  th^ 
evil  am§mimme§  of  such  »  measure. 


Sf 
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The  descendants  of  Europeans  by  native  mothers, 
usually  termed  half-castes^  or  Anglo-Indians^  if  they 
do  not  form  a  part  of  the  English  community  in 
India^  are  closely  allied  to  it.  Independent  of  those 
relations  of  blood  by  which  many  of  them  are  united 
to  this  community^  their  common  language^  educa- 
tion^ habits^  and  religion^  form  ties  which  must 
always  connect  them ;  but^  on  the  other  hand,  dif- 
ference of  complexion,  and  situation  in  life,  sepa- 
rates a  great  proportion  of  this  race  from  the 
English  society ;  and,  as  they  are  still  more  distinct 
from  the  native  part  of  the  population,  they  must 
be  considered  as  forming  a  class  of  themselves. 
This  body  of  our  subjects  in  India  has  of  late  years 
occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  government,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  there  appears  an  anxiety 
to  adopt  every  measure  which  can  raise  it  from  its 
equivocal  condition,  and  render  it  useful  and 
respectable. 

The  numbers  of  this  class  are  not  considerable*; 
and  many  causes  combine  to  prevent  their  rapid 
increase.  A  great  proportion  being  illegitimate, 
they  seldom  possess  much  property ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, with  the  difficulty  they  have  in  providing 
for  their  children,  prevents  their  early  marriages. 

*  It  is  believed  that  no  correct  census  has  ever  been  taken 
of  this  part  of  the  population. 
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The  male  part  rarely  marry  with  European  women, 
and  their  connexions  with  their  own  class,  or  with 
the  native  females  of  India,  produce  a  race  still 
darker  than  themsdves,  many  of  whom,  when  the 
parents  are  poor,  mix  with  the  lower  oltlers  of  the 
native  Christian*  population,  and  lose  in  the  next 
generation  all  trace  of  the  distinctive  body  from 
which  they  sprang ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
children  of  females  of  this  class  who  have  inter* 
married  with  Europeans,  from  being  fairer,  and  be- 
longing to  another  society,  become,  in  one  or  two 
generations,  altogether  separated  from  that  race  of 
natives  from  whom  they  are  maternally  descended* 
With  the  exception  of  a  few,  who  have  acquired 
£une  and  fortune  as  military  adventuriers,  the 
superior  as  well  as  the  most  industrious  branches 
of  this  conununity  are  found  at  the  capitals  of  our 
different  presidencies,  and  at  the  principal  civil  and 
military  stations ;  and  they  may  be  said  almost  to 
monopolize  the  situations  of  clerks  and  account* 
ants,  in  the  offices,  of  government  as  well  as  in  those 
of  public  servants  and  private  European  merchants. 
The  whole  of  this  class  speak  English,  as  well  as  the 
provincial  dialect  of  the  country  in  which  they  were 
bom.  With  a  few  distinguished  exceptions,  how- 
ever, they  have  no  political  influence  with  the  na- 
tives. It  has  not  hitherto  been  their  interest  to 
attain  [such  influence,  and  many  obstacles  would 

*  This  population  consists  of  the  descendants  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  native  converts. 
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oppMe  tbeir  waccm  if  they  t^^M  it  t^df  obJ«el 
The  respeet  wfaich  th«  natit^s  ifi  litKh  pkj  fo  lUI 
Englishmn  ii  ft^i^cicUtted  ^th  th^fi^  altegJaAcd  M 
th^  goTenusettt  tinde^  whkh  they  live.  Thii  feelldg 
di^s  not  etlst  towards  ft  pertoii  Whoitt  they  tiefH  a4 
iaofe  at>prdxiitlfit«d  to  iheimdtes^  Ulid  ftH  irithotit 
any  comittoii  ihtete^iy  ^  any  of  those  daittS  ftoia 
•uperk^y  of  IikdiaH  tribe  oi*  cbite  td  which  they 
habitoally  pay  deferehe^;  'the  charaMef,  Mriidttet, 
or  achievements  of  an  individnal  of  this  class  ttAf 
gaih  and  fix  theif  atiachmcfnt,  biat  W«  chit  lOOk  tO 
no  p^ridd  when  (Im^  Anglo^Ittditos,  as  h  body^  an 
Ukely  t#  foiiti  a^y  dtaget'dus  ties  with  the  MahMK 
Meda&  Of  HiAdn  part  §f  the  eOiniiiiflilty^  The 
date  af  trhleh  this  patt  df  om*  pcfitdation  can  afiit« 
at  afiy  h«ttiefieal  rtrength  as  a  separate  hedy  f« 
very  remote  $  bm  they  ue  Alifiost  all  w^^iieAted, 
Md  have  from  ibis  a  conseqtienee  beyond  what 
Aey  derive  from  thefr  tonmbets.  They  aire  ttattt^ 
rally  ^Oftneeted  With  k  part  of  the  EngBsh  safety, 
attd  politically  with  the  tiatlte  Christi^os;  andae 
aisooiased  wiib  those  branches  they  iiaay  early 
attaift  jfiiporta&de«  A  just  a&d  geheroos  govern- 
ment will  not  however  have  recourse  to  that  itamiir 
principle  which  apportions  benedts  by  the  power 
lyfiiy  ckss  of  its  snbjeets  hAve  of  enforcing'  thetn, 
nor  will  it  withhold  any  teasonaMe  boons,  beeaiiie 
It  is  offioided  by  the  temper  in  which  Aey  are  s<>* 
licited.  Acting  on  different  grounds^  it  will  give  to 
this,  as  to  every  other  class  of  its  satgeet%  thai( 
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cufisidenation  which  U  dti^  to  their  condition^  and 
mMth  foKls  their  fensOnlible  hoped  without  a  sftcri*-' 
flee  of  tUnj  MSMltild  intetesrt  df  the  eifrpire. 

Thoitgh  piUi0«d  fiiid^  ciit;aitista&ce9  of  depre^ 
nkrtt  afid  distonra^efHetrf^  this  hody  of  men  has 
iMl  few  Opportunities  Of  becotniii^  lisefbl  and 
tf09pect«d  in  the  different  walks  of  Ufe  to  wbieh 
their  ptirsttits  hate  beeif  directed.  W^  shotdd 
cotttlntie^  ffa^efore^  to  cultivate  thdr  moral  and 
fdigioUft  pfiiidples^  and  while  We  iiistittite  add 
etieotirage  seminaries  for  their  itistrtidtioii^  upon  an 
tiObJSded  BCtle,  We  shotild  protide  the  means  of 
fteir  ftftm-e  employment  in  the  conditions  of  life 
hest  saited  to  their  respective  situations  and  qttali'^ 
flcMiotis.  If  the  justice  of  this  proposition  is  ad'* 
mitted,  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution  will 
not  be  difficult,  as  they  require  no  change  in  those 
sldtttary  rcatraitats  is  which  thii  pritieiples  of  both 
the  citfl  and  military  serrices  in  India  are  now 
grounded.  The  execution  of  it  will  not  impair  our 
present,  but  lay  the  foundations  of  future  strength, 
^y  the  care  which  we  bestow  on  an  iacreasin§ 
daas  <tf  oux  populattmi,  to  render  them  useful  add 
attaehed  subjects.^ 

The  real  consequence  of  the  Anglo-Indians,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  natives  and  in  their  own^  arises 
chiefly  from  their  connexion  with  Europeans, 
Th^  cUng  to  an  origin  which  seems  to  exalt 
them,  and  are  only  driven  by  the  rebufis  of  slight 
or  contempt  to  take  measures  by  themselves  as 
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a  detached  body^  with  separate  and  opposite  in* 
terests.  The  very  pride  they  have  in  placing 
themselves  in  the  rank  of  Europeans,  while  it 
makes  them  feel  with  peculiar  sensibility  every 
instance  of  scornful  repube  which,  fixHn  their 
anomalous  situation,  they  must  often  he  doomed 
to  experience,  affords  the  means  of  making  them 
useful  allies.  In  being  so,  they  are  in  their  na- 
tural situation :  they  are  adopting  the  policy  most 
beneficial  to  themselves;  and,  on  the  other  haud^ 
in  treating  them  with  kindness  and  considera- 
tion, we  are  only  acting  the  part  of  wise  and 
benevolent  rulers ;  and  the  policy  of  our  extending 
every  consideration  we  can  to  this  class,  is  greatly 
increased  by  their  recognised  rights  of  holding 
lands*,  and  of  sitting  upon  juries,  which  latter  has 

*  Strong  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  measure  of  al- 
lowing the  Anglo-Indians  to  hold  lands.  It  has  been  represented 
as  opening  an  indirect  road  to  colonization^  as  the  fathers  would 
often  be  the  real  proprietors  of  land  bought  in  the  name  of 
their  illegitimate  children;  and  it  has  been  further  stated, 
that  the  latter  through  marriage  might  become  the  progenitors 
of  colonists  who  would  be  very  proximate  to  Europeans.  Il 
has  been  answered  to  such  arguments,  that  subjectii^  Ibis 
class,  as  we  do,  to  the  same  laws  as  the  natives,  we  could  not 
easily  refuse  them  the  right  of  attaining  property  in  the  soil, 
where  that  could  be  purchased  by  the  wealth  they  inherited, 
or  gained  as  the  fruits  of  their  industry;  that,  by  this  boon, 
we  gave  them  a  valuable  stake  in  the  general  welfare  of  the 
empire,  and  one  of  all  others  most  likely  to  attach  than  to 
our  government  ;and  that,  although  they  might  approximate  to 
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been  given  them  recently.  These  privileges  must 
gradually  augment  the  influence  of  this  class,  and, 
by  giving  them  importance  with  the  English  com* 
munity  and  ^emselves,  will  tend  to  improve  their 
condition,  and  confirm  their  attachment  to  the  state 
to  wbicb  they  owe  allegiance. 

FJIOPAGATION   OF  THE  CHRISTIAN   RELIGION   IN 
INDIA. 

There  is  no  subject  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  preceding  remarks  on  colonization,  and  the 
attention  due  to  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  than 
the  question  that  has  been  so  much  agitated,  as  to  the 
propriety  or  policy  of  maintaining  and  propagating 
the  Christian  religion  within  the  limits  of  our 
Indian  territories.  The  first  is  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment ;  with  the  latter  its  name  or  authority  should 
never  be  associated.  It  is  our  duty,  as  a  Christian 
nation,  and  it  is  politic  in  us,  as  rulers  of  India,  to 
support  our  church  in  that  country  on  the  most 
respectable  footiug.     We  are  bound  to  give  the 

their  European  forefiitbers  in  language,  manners,  and  religion, 
they  were,  from  complexion,  from  habits,  and  from  being 
excladed  from  the  civil  and  military  branches  of  the  service, 
sufficiently  distinct  to  prevent  that  alarm  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  of  India  which  would  be  produced  by.  European  colo« 
nization;  and  it  has-been  assumed,  from  this  last  circum- 
stance, that  they  were  likely  to  prove  the  safest  of  all  mediums 
through  which  we  might  gradually  introduce  knowledge  and 
improvement  into  India* 
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Christian  inhftbitant&r  of  our  ierriCoH^s  the  ttiean^ 
of  spiHtnal  ittstraction ;  and  k  is  of  iitiportaiie^ 
eftTi  in  a  worldly  sense^  that  they  sboiild  kapto^^ 
in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  religi^d.  By 
decorons  attention  to  the  exercise  of  ih/htewanhip, 
and  the  observance  of  the  pare  tenets  of  onr  Mth^ 
the  character  of  this  class  of  our  subjects  will  be 
elerated*  They  will  rise  in  general  e^tiniiitfon^  and 
their  example  will  be  more  Ukely  to  effect  the  con- 
version of  the  native  population,  than  any  other 
means  that  can  be  adopted.  But  in  every  etfort 
we  permit  beyond  this^  for  the  propagation  of  our 
faith  among  a  people  who  are  attached  to  the  reli- 
gions transmitted  to  them  from  their  forefathers^ 
and  which^  however  fidse,  are  rendered  venerable, 
in  their  eyes  by  their  connexion  with  the  great 
principles  of  morality  and  social  duty^  we  should 
be  guided  by  our  experience  of  the  past,  and  know* 
ledge  of  the  present,  and  use  that  caution  which 
IS  alike  recommended  by  regard  for  the  safety  of  the 
state,  and  for  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  our 
hopes  for  the  enlightening  of  our  Indian  subjects. 

The  Portuguese^  who.  were  the  first  Eun^pean 
•ettkr*  in  India,  haetened  *  tkebr  downfel  by  thst 
bigoted  spirit  with  which  they  endeftTOured  u> 
introduce  their  religion.  They  surrounded  them-- 
selvesj  in  their  settlements  and  towns^  with  native 

^  The  chief  cause  of  the  decline  of  this  nation  in  India  was, 
the  Ml  of  their  power  in  Europe ;  bnt  there  ii  no  doubt  that 
it  was  hastened  by  their  bigotry. 
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ChfktiBii94    By  so  Aoing,  tbey  dfew  h  Hue  6f  up^ 

tfid  ftO  otheril^  and  feiddertfd  tkettiMl¥6s  an  objMt 
l»f  df#ad  fo  all  dUt  df  th^  pale  <^  theif  eb^rdii 
'tb^  uAfMiGemeht  in  powetf  thetekre^  Wa»  dp* 
(idfted^  ftot  merely  on  a  pFiocipki  of^  ind^pefidetlM^ 
trtit  of  ^el}gioii< 

Tbe  I^Mcbi  thottgb  &ot  sd  bigoted  a&d  itipM«> 
i^tidtts  as  tbe  Portagdefte,  adber^d^  fai  sdfild  dm 
gtee5  td  tbeir  imprttd^t  poUcy  in  ihi#  n^ipMti  add 
tb«  native  ilibabitanta  of  tbeir  s^ttlemeilti^  tuid  tb« 
tefVetAtB  in  whom  the  principal  officers  df  gdreiH^ 
laeflt  reposed  trusts,  were  almdst  aB  Chriitiani.  It 
was  remarked  when  their  power  Was  at  the  bigbei^ 
ift  the  days  of  Dnpleix  and  Lolly^  that,  instead  of 
derapiilDttsly  rei^ie^ting  thd  prgjudic^s  and  religldtii 
f«elltigs  df  tbd  Mahdmedoiid  and  Hindus,  Aisy  ak 
low^  ih%  &tm  saci^ed  uMges  of  bdtb  td  bd  ff d* 
cfUMtly  Vidliited.  On  the  dtber  hand^  frdin  tbe 
w^bdle  GBLteef  df  tbe  British  in  India,  dne  Wdnld 
ddncldde^  thit  in  every  stage  of  thdf  progress  tb«y 
had  lodk^d  for  siicdess  id  atoididg  the  great  enfdrs 
of  their  irirals<  Thd  governmeMt  and  all  its  serrantA 
In^ve  hitherto  rdfcMed  public  sdppon  andcontite^ 
iMficd  td  effbH:il  fbr  ddnvertfaig  the  natives  of  India. 
Th^  eonie<3(ftdftees  of  the  impressions  made  by  snch 
condnct  will  never  be  appreciated,  perhaps,  till  the 
charm  which  upholds  this  great  emigre  is  broken* 

By  the  introduction  of  a  judicial  system,  founded 
upon  their  own  laws,  which  are  completely  iacdr* 
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porated  with  their  religious  *  usages  and  supersti- 
tions^ we  have  given  a  tacit,  but  most  solemn 
pledge  to  withhold  all  interposition  of  authority 
or  influence  in  their  conversion.  Should  the 
dictates  of  a  conscientious,  but  overheated  zeal, 
ever  lead  to  &  breach  of  this  pledge,  the  alarm  vnll 
be  great ;  the  consequences  may  be  fatal  to  our 
power;  and  a  good  Christian  would  regret  to  see 
an  effort  made  to  propagate  his  religion^  by  means 
so  unsuited  to  its  character  and  divine  origin.  In 
the  pursuit  of  that  object,  he  would  deprecate  the 
exercise  of  an  influence  which  has  been  obtained 
by  a  confidence  studiously  inspired  of  its  never 
being  so  employed* 

We  have  recently  placed  our  church-establish- 
ment in  India  on  a  high  and  respectable  foodog. 
Let  us  continue  to  give  it  every  proper  attention; 
let  the  clergymen  sent  thither  be  men  of  exemplary 
conduct  and  character,  and  their  number  be  suffi- 
cient to  secure  to  the  European  part  of  the  com- 
munity the  best  means  of  learning  and  practising 
the  duties  of  their  religion ;  but  let  the  clergymen 
in  the  employ  of  government^  whether  as  mimsters 
of  religion^  or  professors  of  colleges,  be  prohibited 
from  using  their  endeavour9  to  make  converts. 
This  task  might  be  left,  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  to 

*  The  laws  both  of  the  Mahomedans  and  Hindus  are  com- 
pletely uicorporated  with  their  faith.  The  Cazee  and  Pandit 
are  at  once  the  expounders  of  their  religion  and  law,  both  of 
which  are  deemed  of  diTine  origin. 
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tbe  labouis  of  the  humble  missionary^  whose  habits 
and  zeal  give  him  more  prospect  of  success^  and 
whose  unnoticed  efforts  will  excite  less  alarm^  when 
wholly  unassociated  *  with  the  aid  and  support  of 
government. 

The  jealousy  which  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  India  entertain^  touching  our  designs  upon  their 
religion^  has  naturally  increased  with  our  growing 
power.  The  local  government,  aware  of  the  pro- 
gresi^  of  this  feeling,  has  taken  every  opportunity 
to  coimteract  it,  and  to  give  their  native  subjects  a 
continued  confidence  in  the  principle  which  they 
have  acted  upon^  by  abstaining  from  all  proceedings 
that  could,  in  the  remotest  degree,  be  construed 
into  an  intention  of  interfering  themselves,  or  coun- 
tenancing those  under  their  authority  in  interfering, 
with  their  faith  and  usages. 

*  The  example  of  the  celebrated  Swartz  has  been  adduced  . 
as  a  proof  of  efforts  at  conversion  being  aided,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  natives  being  increased,  by  the  notice  and  support 
which  a  misoionary  received  from  government ;  hut  the  x^ha* 
racter  of  that  pious  and  able  man  was  as  extraordinary  as  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  placed ;  his  influence  with 
the  natives,  from  princes  to  peasants,  was  established  by  his 
personal  conduct,  and  Swartz  may  be  said  to  have  given  more 
aid  to  government  than  he  ever  received  from  it.  Besides,  the 
condition  of  our  power  in  India,  at  the  period  he  lived,  was  so 
very  different  from  what  it  is  at  present  that,  supposing  the  un- 
likely occurrence  of  a  man  of  as  rare  talents  and  virtue  en- 
tering upon  the  same  field  of  action,  we  should  have  no  right 
to  anticipate  the  same  results  from  his  efforts  in  such  altered 
circumstances. 
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In  1804,  the  subject  proposed  for  a  public  Aispii- 
tKtioii  at  the  annual  esjuninadon  in  the  college  at 
Fort  William,  was,  ^  The  advantages  whkh  the 
natiyes  of  this  country  might  derive  from  trensla^ 
tions,  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  of  the  books  con- 
taining the  principles  of  their  respective  reiigi0n8, 
and  those  of  the  Christian  finithr  The  belief  tha^ 
this  discussion  would  involve  topics  ofensiTe  to 
the  religions  prejudices  of  the  Mahomedans  led  a 
number  of  the  most  respectable  and  learned  of  that 
faith  to  address  a  menunrial  to  the  Govemor^gene* 
ral.  Lord  Wellesley,  rcmonstradng  agamst  iMb 
supposed  infringement  o£  die  unequivocal  tolenu 
tion  which  they  gratefully  acknowledged  die  go* 
vemment  had  tifl  then  afibrded  to  the  unmolested 
exercise  of  the  religions  of  its  subjects.  In  fepljy 
a  declaration  was  addressed  to  llie  meoaiorialistB,  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Governor- 
general,  in  which,  ai%er  adverting,  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  British  government,  to  the  $oUci^ 
tude  with  which  it  abstained  from  all  interference 
with  the  religions  of  its  Mahomedan  and  Hindu 
subjects,  the  memorialists  were  assured,  that  the 
discussion  of  any  subject  connected  with  religion, 
or  which  was  degrading  to  the  religions  of  Iodia» 
was  quite  foreign  to  the  principles  of  the  institutioa 
of  the  college;  and  the  Governor-general  stated  that, 
although  he  saw  no  objection  of  the  nature  alleged 
in  the  proposed  thesis,  yet,  in  order  to  remove  every 
doubt  as  to  that  unlimited  toleration  which  the 
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British  govemment  had  always  obienred,  he  had 
potitiTely  prohibited  the  disputation^  the  moment 
be  leafBed  its  subject.  Copies  of  this  deolamtion 
were  dreulated  to  all  the  principal  stations^  and  to 
ewesj  foreign  court  in  India. 

NotUng  can  better  illustrate  than  the  above 
incident  the  slight  cause  which  will  produce  alarm 
upon  anj  point  touching  the  religion  of  our  native 
fiiobjects ;  and  the  pains  taken  by  a  wise  mi  vigilant 
gov^mment  to  diffuse  its  principles  and  sentiments 
upon  an  oecasion  apparently  so  triflings  shews  the 
c^inion  it  entertained  of  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
least  erroneous  impression  to  go  forth  on  such  a 
subject. 

The  mntiny  and  massacre  at  VeUope^  though 
owing  td  a  combination  of  causes^  were  distinctly 
proved  to  have  been  occasioned  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  success  of  discontented  and  designing  men  i 
in  persuading  the  mass  of  their  ignorant  fellow- i 
soldiers  that  a  serious  design  was  entertained  by. 
gcnremment  of  changing  their  religion.  Thd 
grounds  on  which  they  founded  their  assertion  were 
slight  and  fallacious ;  but  they  well  knew  that  such 
an  impression  alone  could  work  upon  the  minds  of 
men  like  tb?  sepoys^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
then  unite  to  murder  their  officers^  to  whom  they 
vrere  attached,  and  rebel  against  the  government  by 
which  they  were  maintained.     The  spirit  *  which 

9  Th^  following  remarlcj  were  made  in  a  4eipatch  from  the 
Govemor-geiiaral  in  council  to  the  Secret  Committeey  dated 
7th  December,  1607:-* 
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led  to  these  horrid  acts  spread  to  other  stations ; 
hut  its  further  progress  was  arrested  by  the  judi- 
cious measures  of  government^  which  issued  a 
proclamation  containing  the  most  solemn  disavowal 
of  the  intention  maliciously  ascribed  to  it  by  evil 
men^  and  disclaiming  every  thought  of  interference 

^*  The  practical  effect  of  this  sanguinary  spirit  of  bigotrj, 
as  exemplified  in  the  mutiny  of  Vellore,  and  in  the  events 
whicli  succeeded  it,  can  hardly  escape  obseryation.  For,  al- 
though Mr.  Bttchannan,  on  the  ground  of  his  personal  commu- 
nications with  some  of  the  natives  on  the  coast,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  insurrection  at  Vellore  had  no  connexion  with  the 
Christian  religion,  directly  or  indirectly,  immediately  or  re- 
motely, we  are  compelled  to  form  a  different  judgment,  from 
the  mass  of  authentic  evidence  and  information  on  that  un- 
happy event  recorded  in  the  public  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  a  persuasion  (a  most  erroneous 
one,  indeed,  but  a  firm  and  sincere  persuasion)  in  the  breasts 
of  a  great  proportion  of  the  sepoys  who  were  thus  betrayed  into 
the  execution  of  the  massacre  of  Vellore,  and  of  those  who 
subsequently  manifested  a  spirit  of  insurrection,  that  a  design 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  operate  a 
general  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  to  Christianity, 
was  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  that  horrible  disaster/' 

These  opinions  of  the  supreme  government  were  in  concur- 
rence with  all  whose  public  duty  obliged  them  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  that  catastrophe.  Those  who  instigated  the  sepoys 
to  mutiny,  and  to  murder  their  officers,  could  never  have  found 
in  the  lesser  causes  which  combined  to  produce  tbis  result, 
sufficient  motives  to  excite  these  hitherto  faithful  men  to  sudi 
atrocity.  They  succeeded  in  persuading  them  that  their  reli- 
gion was  in  danger ;  and  they  brought  forward  the  removal  of 
marks  of  caste  and  slight  alterations  of  dress  as  evidence  to 
the  truth  of  those  general  and  false  assertions,  which  were  cir- 
culated at  this  period  throughout  the  coast  army. 
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with  their  customs  or  reh'gion.  The  court  of 
directors,  on  hearing  of  these  proceedings,  declared 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject  in  the  following 
paragraphs  of  a  letter*  to  Fort  St.  George.  "  In 
the  whole  course  of  our  administration  of  the 
Indian  territories,  it  has  bieen  our  known  and 
declared  principle  to  maintain  a  perfect  toleration 
of  the  various  religious  systems  which  prevailed 
in  it,  to  protect  the  followers  of  each  in  the  un- 
disturbed enjoyment  of  their  respective  opinions  and 
usages,  and  neither  to  interfere  with  them  our- 
selves, nor  to  suflfer  them  to  be  molested  by  others. 

"  When  we  afforded  our  countenance  and  sanc- 
tion to  missionaries  who  have  from  time  to  time 
proceeded  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
the  Christian  religion,  it  was  far  from  being  in 
our  contemplation  to  add  the  influence  of  our 
authority  to  any  attempts  they  might  make;  for, 
on  the  contrary,  we  were  perfectly  aware  that  the 
progress  of  real  conversion  will  be  slow  and 
gradual,  arising  more  from  a  conviction  of  the 
principles  of  our  religion  itself,  and  from  the  pious 
example  of  its  teachers,  than  from  any  undue 
influence,  or  from  the  exertions  of  authority,  which 
are  never  to  be  resorted  to  in  such  cases/' 

About  this  period  the  attention  of  the  Governor- 
general -f-  in  council  was  called  to  the  public  preach- 
ing of  the  missionaries,  and  the  issue  from  the 
press    (which  had  been    recently   established    at 

*  May  29th,  1807.  t  Lord  Minto. 
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Serampore)  of  works  in  the  yemacnlar  language  of 
the  country,  the  contents*  of  which  were  highly 
offensiye  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  nativefl. 

The  supreme  government,  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  proceeding,  ordered  the  press  at  Seram- 
pore to  be  removed  to  Calcutta.  This  preaft» 
though  established  at  a  Danish  settlement,  was 
recognised  both  by  the  missionaries  and  the  Danish 
governor  to  be  virtually  under  English  authority-f*- 
The  order  for  its  removal  was  afterwards  revoked 
on  the  respectful  application  of  the  Rev*  Mr.  Carey, 
who  expressed  his  willingness,  and  that  of  the 
other  missionaries,  to  submit,  for  the  future,  to  the 
inspection  of  the  officers  of  government  all  works 
intended  for  circulation  in  the  British  territories. 

The  Governor-general  in  council  reported  this 

^  According  to  the  statements  of  the  missionaries,  the  most 
violent  passages,  and  those  which  had  given  most  offence, 
were  inserted  by  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert  who  had  been 
employed  to  translate  a  tract  from  th6  Bengalee  into  the 
Persian  language ;  which  translation  wbm  stated  to  have  been 
printed  without  examination. 

t  The  press  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  was  only  placed  at 
Serampore  for  their  convenience.  There  was  no  employment 
for  it  at  tiiat  small  town,  though  it  was  useful,  as  the  Danish 
governor  stated,  in  publishing  advertisements  of  public  and 
private  sales.  All  the  books  it  printed  were  for  disttibution 
in  the  English  territories.  The  pioua  and  respectable  missMMH 
.  aries  were  English  subjects.  Mr.  Carey,  the  chief  member  of 
the  society,  held  the  situation  of  Sanscrit  and  Bengalee  pro-* 
fessor  in  the  college  of  Fort  William,  and  the  press  was 
chiefly  supported  by  the  aid  of  the  college. 
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proceeding  to  the  secret  committee  of  the  court  of, 
directors^  and^  when  alluding  to  the  memorial*  re-^ 
ceived  from  the  missionaries  at  Serampore^  oIh 
served,  "  We  have  great  satisfaction  in  acknow^ 
ledging  liie  temperate  and  respectful  spirit  of  that 
memorial,  and  in.  expressing  our  entire  conviction; 
qS  the  correctness  of  the  statement  which  it  con-, 
tains  relative  to  the  motives  and  objects  of  the  zeal, 
of  the  missionaries  for  the  propagation  of  the^ 
sacred  doctrines  of  Christianity;  and  our  duty  as  the 
guardians  of  the  public  welfare,  and  even  a  consen- 
taneous solicitude  for  the  difiusion  of  the  blessings 
of  Christianity,  merely  require  us  to  restrain  thei 
effects  of  that  commendable  zeal  within  those  limits^ 
the  transgression  of  which  would,  in  our  decided 
judgment^  expose  to  hazard  the  public  safety  and 
tranquillity,  without  promoting  its  intended  object^ 
and  would  be  incompatible  with  a  just  adherence 
to  the  obligations  of  political  interest,  and  of  public 
&ith,  in  the  degree  in  which  both  are  involved  in, 
the  unequivocal  toleration  of  every  religious  sect 
among  the  inhabitants  of  these  dominions. 

'*  The  missionaries  have  related  the  progress  and 
result  of  labours  similar  to  their  own  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  and  from  the  negative  fact  that  the. 
zeal  of  the  propagandeses  has  not,  on  any  Occasion, 
produced  the  dangers  which  we  apprehend,  have 
inferred  that  neither  the  publication  of  the  works 
which  have  attracted  our  attention,  nor  the  practice 

•  Vide  Lord  Miato's  Letter,  Snd  Nov.  1607. 
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of  public  preaching,  is  calculated  to  produce  them ; 
but  two  material  circumstances,  which  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  missionaries,  appear  to  in- 
validate the  force  of  this  conclusion. 

*^  While  the  British  government  in  India  conti- 
nued to  be  a  subordinate  power,  the  eflforts  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  work  of  conversion  were  not  likely  to 
excite  among  the  natives  of  India  any  apprehension 
either  of  the  disposition  or  the  power  of  the  British 
government  to  impair  the  stability  of  the  prevailing 
systems  of  religion.  Possessing,  from  the  general 
system,  and  even  under  the  specific  laws  of  the 
British  administration,  every  degree  of  security  for 
the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religious 
ceremonies  and  devotions,  they  had  no  cause  to 
connect  the  proceedings  of  the  missionaries  with 
the  acts  of  the  government ;  and,  deprived  of  that 
connexion,  the  mere  personal  labours  of  the  former 
on  the  work  of  conversion  were  inadequate  to  pro- 
duce a  general  sentiment  of  religious  jealousy  and 
alarm,  more  especially  because  the  eflForts  of  the 
missionaries  were  almost  exclusively  directed 
towards  the  class  of  Hindus,  who  are  free  from  that 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism  which  distinguishes 
the  class  of  Mahomedans. 

^^  In  the  present  ascendency  of  the  British  power 
in  India,  however,  the  natives  may  naturally  be  led 
to  apprehend  that  the  augmented  eflPorts  of  the 
missionari^,  exercised  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  governinent,  are  supported  and  en- 
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couraged  by  its  authority ;  they  may  be  induced  to 
iii|agine  that  the  possession  of  unrivalled  power,  in 
a  dominion  extending  over  a  great  proportion  of  the 
continent  of  Hindustan,  and  of  an  ascendant  influ- 
ence or  control  over  all  the  primary  states  of  India, 
may  suggest  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which 
the  comparative  inferiority  of  our  power  and  influ- 
ence had  hitherto  excluded  from  the  contemplation 
of  government,  the  gradual  substitution  of  its  reli- 
gion for  the  actual  religion  of  its  subjects.  Under 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  labours  of  the 
missionaries  are  calculated  in  a  far  greater  degree 
to  excite  alarm  among  our  native  subjects  than 
they  were  at  any  former  period  of  time. 

"  We  shall  conclude  this  discussion/'  the  supreme 
government  says,  in  another  part  of  this  able  letter, 
**  by  observing,  that  it  has  never  been  in  the 
contemplation  either  of  the  present  or  preceding 
administrations  of  this  government  to  control  or 
impede  the  pious  labours  of  the  missionaries,  while 
conducted  in  the  manner  which  prudence  dictates, 
and  which  the  orders  of  the  honourable  Court  have 
distinctly  described ;  but  when  the  mistaken  zeal 
of  the  missionaries  exceeded  those  limits  which 
consideration  to  the  public  safety,  and  even  a  soli- 
citude for  the  propagation  of  Christian  knowledge 
ampng  the  misguided  natives  of  these  countries, 
have  wisely  imposed ;  when  publications  and  public 
preachings  calculated,  not  to  conciliate,  but  to 
irritate  the  minds  of  the  people,  were  brought  to 
the  potice  of  government,  the  interposition  of  th^ 
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rnKng  power  became  necessary^  to  preclude  iSkt 
apprehended  e&cta  of  these  dangerous  and  uofyo- 
fitable  proceediugs.'- 

This  transaction  has  been  dwek  npon  not  only^  as 
giving  facts  that  ehicidate  the  sabject,  but  as  it  ex* 
hibits  the  cakn  yet  firm  proceedings  which  an  admi» 
nistration  characterized  by  temper  and  moderatioa 
felt  itself  compelled  to  adopt  under  circumstances  of 
much  delicacy  and  embarrassment.  The  lesaon  it 
conveys  is  important ;  nor  can  we  reject  it  without 
ir  enouncing  those  generous  and  liberal  prlncij^es  of 
toleration  which  have  hith^to  guided  the  condoct 
of  the  British  government  in  India^  and  introducing 
the  doctrine  that^  in  our  conduct  to  our  native 
subjects^  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  indulge  in 
•arbitrary  exertion  of  our  power  over  th^n^  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  upon  their  minds  opinions  which 
(however  recommended  by  truth)  are  most  hostSe 
to  all  their  prejudices,  manners,  and  feelings. 

The  great  increase  of  our  territory  within  the 
last  eight  years  has  added  forte  to  the  just  reason- 
ing of  Lord  Minto  upon  the  change  which  the 
feelings  of  our  subjects  have  ^undergone  from  this 
cause.  They  see  us  without  a  rival  in  power;  and, 
if  once  persuaded  that  we  have  formed  the  design 
of  altering  their  religion  and  usages,  their  minds 
are  too  contracted  to  believe  that  any  pledges  we 
have  given,  or  any  restraining  principles  we  may 
proclaim,  will  divert  us  from  such  an  olgedk.  The 
sense  of  degradation  which  they  must  feel  as  a 
conquered  people  is  soothed  by  the  uninterrupted 
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enjoyment  of  religious  tenete  and  ceremonies 
handed  down  from  tlieir  fbrefiEithers.  Aroond  these 
Aey  win  rally^  on  the  slightest  apprehension  of 
attack;  and  experience  has  tanght  ns  that  this 
feeling  creates  an  union  between  Mahomedans  and 
Hindus  which  no  other  cause  can  produce.  It 
places  the  ignorant  of  both  these  classes  of  our 
Buhjeets  at  the  mercy  of  the  designing  and  seditious^ 
in  a  degree  which  none  can  believe  whose  duties 
have  not  led  them  to  a  long  and  minute  considera^ 
tion  of  the  various  elements  of  which  the  popular 
tion  of  our  Indian  empire  is  composed. 

We  have  seen  the  sedition  of  Bareilly*  in  1816, 
though  it  originated  in  causes  wholly  unconnected 
with  religious  feeling,  assuming  that  shape  the 
moment  the  latent  spirit  of  jealousy  and  alarm 
was  awakened ;  and  perhaps  no  occurrence  in  our 
history  more  completely  shews  the  power  which 
our  secret  enemies  possess  of  arraying  our  suliyects 
against  us.  This  power  can  be  lessened  only  by 
our  studiously  avoiding  all  measures  that  can  give 
them  any  means  of  imposing  upon  the  ignorance^ 
the  credulity,  or  bigotry  of  the  great  mass  of  th^ 
population. 

The  provisions  in  the  act  of  legislature  passed  in 
1812  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  labours  of  mission- 
aries in  India,  where  many  different  societies  are 
now  established,  connected  with  those  in  England 
with  which  their  peculiar  tenets  correspond  "f*.   The 

•  Vol.  i.,  page  577. 

t  Were  there  no  other  impediment  to  the  progress  of  con- 
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efforts  of  these  societies  are  varioasly  directed  to 
the  object  of  conversion  and  education.  It  appears^ 
however,  to  be  now  generally  admitted  by  the  most 
able  as  well  as  pious  of  their  members,  that  no 
rational  hopes  can  be  entertained  of  success  in  pro- 
pagating Christianity  until  a  foundation  has  been 
first  laid  by  a  more  general  di£Fusion  of  knowledge. 
This  conviction  has  been  acted  upon,  during  the 
last  twelve  years,  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  and 
government,  while  it  has  been  vigilant  in  repressing 
inconsiderate  zeal*',  has  given  its  liberal  aid  to 
measures  which  it  deemed  likely  to  improve  and 
benefit  its  subjects  without  exciting  jealousy  and 
alarm  dangerous  to  the  public  tranquillity.  On  the 
continuance  of  such  a  course  will  depend,  not  only 

version,  the  difference  in  the  tenets  of  the  numerous  persons 
now  preaching  the  gospel  in  India  must  of  itself  be  a  great 
one.    • 

*  See  a  very  full  account,  by  Mr.  Charles  Lushington,  of 
the  institutions  for  educatitm  now  existing  in  Bengal.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  Bishop's  College,  which  chiefly  owes 
its  foundation  to  the  late  Bishop  Middleton.  Its  object  is  *'  the 
'*  instruction  of  Christian  youth  in  sacred  knowledge  and  sound 
'<  learning,  and  in  the  principal  languages  in  India,  that  they 
**  may  be  qualified  to  preach  among  the  heathen."  Among  the 
lesser  institutions  which  have  the  instruction  of  the  natives  in 
view,  that  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  May,  at  Chinsurab, 
merits  particular  attention.  Its  object  is  not  change,  but  im- 
provement ;  and  in  making  the  village  schools  the  medium  of 
conveying  knowledge,  and  cautiously  abstaining  from  all  mix- 
ture of  religious  subjects  with  his  course  of  instruction,  this 
pious  and  sensible  man  adopted  the  best  and  safest  course  by 
which  the  end  in  view  can  be  obtained. 
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the  safety  of  the  empire^  but  any  hope  that  can  be 
entertained  of  ultimate  success  in  the  difiusion  of 
knowledge  and  true  religion. 

Those  who  have  to  govern  our  eastern  empire 
will  often  have  an  unpopular  task  to  perform  in  op* 
posing  their  authority  to  what  may  appear^  to  num- 
bers of  their  countrymen,  a  dear  and  direct  road 
to  a  great  and  good  object;  but  if  the  day  ever 
arrives  when  change  of  sentiment  in  the  authorities 
in  England^  or  liyeakness  and  mistaken  zeal  in  the 
local  rulers  of  India,  shall  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
other  principles  than  those  which  government  has 
hitherto  pursued,  the  danger  will  be  imminent ;  and 
all  those  fair  hopes  of  gradual  improvement  which 
we  may  now  entertain  will  be  lost  in  the  vain  and 
rash  attempt  to  accelerate  their  accomplishment. 

There  are  only  two  modes  from  which  any  safe 
progress  can  be  anticipated  in  our  endeavours  to 
convert  the  natives  of  India.  The  first  is,  by  means 
of  unaided  and  unconnected  missionaries: — ^the 
second  is  by  education.  The  first,  to  give  the 
slightest  hope  of  success,  must  be  attempted  by 
missionaries,  who  are  not  only,  by  their  condition, 
removed  from  the  suspicion  of  any  connexion 
With  government,  but  who  stand  alone,  and  trust 
solely  to  their  own  eflforts,  and  the  support  of  the 
Almighty.  These  pious  persons  should  have  no 
worldly  ties  that  could  embarrass  or  impede  their 
efforts.  They  should  cheerfully  abandon  all  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  tbe  community  to  which 
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they  httire  been  accustomed^  and  submit,  with  t 
resigned  and  hmnUe  ^irit,  to  all  the  priTatioiu 
and  dangers  to  which  they  may  be  exposed.  Tliey 
should  neither  have,  nor  desire  to  have,  their  names 
pronounced  beyond  the  field  in  which  diey  labour, 
and  their  chance  of  success  would  be  in  exact  pro* 
portion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  were  unnotieed 
and  unknown  beyond  the  limits  c^  their  ministry* 
This  mode  of  inculcating  religious  doctrinea  it 
congenial  with  the  sentiments  entertained  on  sudi 
suli^ects  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  popu- 
lation, who,  when  they  view  such  ini^tniGtOTs  as 
men  entirely  dependent  on  them,  and  from  whom 
they  might  derive  benefit,  and  could  fear  no  evil, 
would  not  connect,  as  they  often  now  do,  their 
mission  with  the  support  of  govemmenl^  nw  con* 
sider  them  as  persons  paid  for  professional  labours 
by  societies  and  institutions,  and  as  noting  dpwn 
the  errws  and  crimes  of  those  amongst  whom  tiiey 
sojourn  for  publication  in  a  distant  land.  That 
these  are  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  India 
towards  many  who  are  now  endeavouring  to  convert 
them,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  such  impressions,  whether  just  or  otherwise, 
are  attended  with  danger  to  the  state,  and  will 
seriously  obstruct  all  progress  to  conversion;  but^ 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  ccmfessed  that  the 
mode  proposed  as  most  likely  to  propagate  the 
Christian  faith,  through  the  means  of  missionaries, 
appears  more  suited  to  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
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church  than  the  present;  and  that  a  prospect  of 
snccess,  through  such  means^  may  ahnost  be  deemed 
yisionary.  We  must,  therefore,  adrert  to  the 
second  course, — ^the  maintaining  and  founding  of 
institutions  for  the  improyement  of  our  Indian 
subjects,  on  principles  unassociated  with  any 
efforts  for  their  conversion,  trusting  that  better 
knowledge  may  hereafter  dispose  their  minds  to 
renounce  their  own  errors  and  superstitions,  and  to 
embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  when  capable 
oi  appreciating  their  real  character.  That  this  is 
the  true  path  to  our  object  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves;  generations 
must  pass  away  before  it  can  be  accomplished: 
it  will  be  liable  to  rude  and  violent  shocks;  and» 
perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all  dangers  wiD  occur  when 
our  subjects,  taught  by  us,  shall  east  off  those  ex* 
cellent  moral  restraints  and  maxims  with  which 
their  reUgion,  with  all  its  errors  and  superstitions, 
abounds,  and  yet  not  adopt  that  sincerity  of  faith 
in  the  divine  precepts  which  would  fill  and  elevate 
their  minds.  This  is  a  danger  which  we  may  be 
compelled  to  incur;  we  can  only  hc^e  to  escape 
the  ruin  with  which  it  threatens  both  us  and  those 
we  desire  to  improve  by  the  extreme  of  caution, 
and  being  satisfied  with  a  slow  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible progress.  We  must  lay  it  down  as  a  funda- 
mental principle,  that  it  is  better  for  our  great 
purpose  to  give  full  knowledge  to  a  few,  than 
superficial  knowledge  to  numbers.  We  must  strictly 
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confine  our  first  efforts  at  such  improvements  to 
thpse  countries  ^  where  our  views  are  least  likely 
to  be  mistaken^  and  carefully  repress  every  ex- 
uberance of  zeal  that  can  hazard  our  final  success. 
When  we  have  furnished  the  means  of  instruction^ 
we  must  leave  to  our  subjects  to  seek  the  benefit. 
If  they  desire  to  drink  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge, 
they  will  repair  to  it.  To  scatter  abroad  its 
waters^  and  to  force  them  upon  those  who  do  not 
thirsty  is  to  diminish  their  value  and  to  injure  their 
reputation. 

,  The  chief  obstructions  we  shall  meet  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  improvement  and  reform  of  jthe  natives 
of  India  will  be  caused  by  our  own  passions  and  pre- 
judices. Tliose  who  are  sanguine  in  their  hopes  of 
rapid  progress  will  endeavour  to  obtain  aid  by  ex- 
aggerating (perhaps  unconsciously)  the  evils  it  is 
desired  to  remedy^  and  diminishing  the  obstacles 
that  present  themselves.  Others^  again^  will  see 
dangers  beyond  those  which  really  exists  and  deem 
every  difficulty  insuperable.  These  two  extremes 
must  produce  an  angry  collision^  unfortunate  for 
the  cause.  Those  who  are  employed  in  the  work 
of  conversion  should  shun  all  exaggeration  of  facts/ 

*  It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  no  country  in  which  our 
govermnent  has  not  been  established  fifty  years  is  safe  for 
such  experiments.  Beyond  these  limits,  knowledge  will  slowly 
spread  itself  through  channels  in  which  there  is  no  danger; 
but  its  progress  will  be  more  likely  to  be  obstructed  than 
facilitated  by  our  direct  and  open  efforts  to  promote  it. 
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-which  must  ever  verge  upon  felsehood.  Placed  in 
such  situations  as  they  are,  it  is  a  crime  to  speak 
positively  without  full  knowledge,  and  it  is  a  greater 
crime  to  deceive  others  hy  drawing  general  conclu- 
sions of  the  state  of  tribes  and  nations  in  India,  de- 
rived from  observation  of  superstitious  usages  in 
any  one  particular  district,  province,  or  kingdom. 
They  should  seek,  not  to  inflame,  but  to  calm  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  they  correspond  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  have  to  form  their  judgment  upon 
trust,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  scene*  The  deep 
errors  of  races  of  men,  which  arise  from  their 
blindly  following  the  ways  of  their  fathers,  should 
be  painted  in  colours  calculated  to'  excite  pity  and 
commiseration,  hot  horror  and  detestation.  This 
theme  should  be  approached  with  humility,  not 
pride,  by  all  who  venture  to  treat  it.  We  may  and 
ought  to  be  grateful  thaj  superior  knowledge  has 
removed  us  far  from  the  ignorance  and  errors  of  our 
Hindu  subjects,  but  we  should  be  humbled  to  think 
in  how  many  points,  in  how  many  duties  of  life, 
great  classes  of  this  sober,  honest,  kind,  and  in- 
offensive people  excel  us.  That  they  have  some 
usages  revolting  to  reason  and  to  nature  is  certain. 
At  the  sacrifice  of  life  in  the  shocking  practice  of 
suttee  and  infanticide,  all  must  shudder,  except 
those  whom  habit  has  reconciled  to  such  acts  of  in- 
humanity ;  but  while  we  feel  and  express  abhorrence 
at  them,  we  must  not  forget  that  they  are  compara- 
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tively  local*  and  limited,  and  that  one  of  them, 
infiinticide'f'^  is  held  in  as  great  horror  by  all  bat 
a  few  families  of  Hindns  as  by  us.  While  aU 
agree  in  sentiment  r^arding  the  sinfulness  of  the 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  widows,  a  great  difierence 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  mode  of  terounaling 
the  practice.  The  difihsion  of  knowledge,^  the 
force  of  example,  the  mild  and  conciliating  but 
strong  remonstrances  of  superiors,  with  the  undis^ 
gnised  feelings  of  shocked  humanity,  will,  we  may 
hope,  gradually  radicate  a  barbarous  rite  which  has 
already  fedlen  into  disusage  in  many  parts  of  India^ 
from  ceasing  to  excite  that  sympathy  in  the  people, 
and,  consequently,  to  meet  with  that  encouragement 
from  their  priests  and  superiors,  which  it  formerly 
did.  But  such  sympathy  and  encouragement  will  be 
maintained  where  they  still  exist,  and  reriTod  where 

^  Suttees  have  decreased,  and,  indeed,  are  almost  un- 
known in  many  of  the  southern  parts  of  India ;  and  in  tiie 
ooontries  of  the  Dedcan,  Malwa,  and  Hiadnstan,  ihej  are  of 
rare  oceurrence.  In  Bengal  Proper  this  shocking  usage  is 
more  prevalent  than  in  any  part  of  India.  It  appears  that  in 
1819,  650  had  taken  place  within  the  Company's  territories  in 
Bengal ;  of  these,  421  were  in  the  Calcutta  division.  In  18S0, 
the  numher  was  597;  those  in  the  Calcutta  division^  S90. 

t  For  an  account  of  infanticide,  see  '*  Central  India, ''  voL  iL 
p.  aos.  This  cruel  practice,  which  is  limited  io  some  Rajpoot 
families,  has  been  most  unjustly  attributed  to  the  whole  of  this 
race  of  men,  of  whom  there  are  about  100,000  in  the  ranks  of 
our  army ;  and,  in  the  whole  of  that  numerous  and  gallant 
body,  there  cannot  be  found  one  example  of  this  horrid  usage. 
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they  have  ceased/  if  we  are  so  unwise  as  to  at-* 
tempt  to  suppress^  by  the  strong  arm  of  power^ 
this  or  any  other  of  the  superstitious  customs  of 
our  native  subjects.  The  merit  of  resisting  what 
they  will  consider  intolerance  and  persecution  will 
be  added  to  the  other  motives  for  such  sacrifices ; 
besides^  the  impression  made  by  such  use  of  our 
authority  would  be  attended  with  great  hazard: 
they  who  argue  otherwise,  because  they  perceive 
no  immediate  danger  result  from  particular  cases 
where  there  has  been  partial  interference,  cannot 
have  much  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
Hindu  p<^ttlation,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  means 
which  the  secret  enemies  of  opr  power  endeavour 
to  array  s^ainst  us.  Every  such  act  of  interfer- 
ence is  an  item  in  their  account^  and  adds  to  their 
hopes  of  uniting  their  countrymen  in  what  they 
would  deem  a  patriotic  and  pious  cause,  that 
of  subverting  the  rule  of  strangers  and  usurpers^ 
who^  under  the  plea  of  humanity  and  improve- 
ment, made  an  open  and  violent  attack  upon 
usages  respected  by  the  most  bigoted  and  tyran- 
nical of  their  Mahomedan  conquerors,  and  sane-* 
tioned  by  their  own  practice  during  thirty  cen-» 
turies*. 
These  sentiments  relative  to  the  propagating 

♦  The  following  details  of  a  suttee  are  given  by  Diodoms 
Siculus  in  his  History  (lib.  xix.),  and  cited  by  RoIliB,  toI.  ix. 

**  After  the  battle  between  Antigonns  and  Enmenes,  the 
latter  obtained  permission  from  the  former  to  bury  his  dead. 
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of   the   Christian    religion    and  the   difinsing  of 
knowledge^   which   were   publicly*  expressed   by 

*<  During  this  ceremony  a  singular  dispute  occurred.  Aaaog 
the  dead  was  an  Indian  officer,  who  had  brought  with  him  his 
two  wives ;  one  of  whom  he  had  but  recently  espoused.  The 
law  of  India  permitted  no  woman  to  survive  her  husband;  if 
she  refused  to  be  burned  with  him  on  the  pile,  she  was  for 
ever  dishonoured,  and  obliged  to  remain  a  widow  during  the 
rest  of  her  life,  not  being  allowed  to  be  present  at  sacrifices  or 
any  other  religious  ceremony.  The  law  mentioned  only  i 
single  wife ;  here  were  two,  each  of  which  claimed  the  pre- 
ference. The  eldest  alleged  her  right  from  antiquity;  the 
youngest  replied,  that  the  law  itself  excluded  her  rival  from 
the  pile,  because  she  was  pregnant ;  and  so  it  was  decided. 
The  former  retired  in  grief,  bathed  in  tears,  rending  her 
clothes  and  tearing  her  hair,  as  if  some  great  calamity  had 
befallen  her.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  in  triumph,  attended 
by  a  numerous  body  of  relatives  and  friends,  decked  in  her 
richest  ornaments,  as  on  her  wedding-day,  advanced  with 
firmness  to  the  place  of  the  ceremony :  there,  after  distributing 
her  jewels  and  trinkets  among  her  relations  and  friends,  and 
bidding  them  a  last  farewell,  she  was  placed  on  the  pile  by 
her  own  brother,  and  expired  in  the  midst  of  the  applause 
and  acclamations  of  nearly  all  the  spectators  !*' 

This  account  will  be  recognized  by  every  one  who  has  wit- 
nessed a  suttee  to  be,  in  every  particular,  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  feelings  and  usages  of  the  Hindus  of  the  present 
day— a  circumstance  not  more  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  shews 
the  deep-rooted  prejudice  on  which  this  barbarous  practice 
rests,  than  as  an  example  of  that  strong  and  almost  invincible 
tenacity  of  usage  which  characterizes  this  ancient  and  extraor- 
dinary people. 

*  Vide  examination  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  I8I89  vA 
Sketch  of  Political  India,  page  468. 
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the  Atitflor  some  time  ago»  have  been  confirmed 
by  his  more   recent  experience*,   and-  are  given 

•  The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Camp  Mhow,  7th 
NoTember,  1818,  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Matdhman,  who  had 
requested  the  author,  on  the  part  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  of  Serampore,  to  become  a  patron  of  their  college, 
was  written  amid  scenes  which  gave  him  a  full  opportunity  oi^ 
judging  every  part  of  these  important  questions. 

"  I  am  flattered  by  your  letter  of  the  1st  September ;  any 
man  must  be  gratified  by  possessing  so  much  of  the  good  opi- 
nion of  a  society  like  yours  at  Serampore.  I  should,  however, 
ill  deserve  ^e  sentiments  you  express,  if  I  were  to  have  any 
reserve  in  my  reply ;  I  shall  be  proud  to  become  one  of  the 
patrons  of  your  college,  and  to  add  my  subscription  to  its  sup- 
port, if  you  think  me  worthy  of  the  honour,  after  the  follow- 
ing explanations.  Though  most  deeply  impressed  with  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  satisfied,  were  that  only  to 
be  considered  in  a  moral  view,  it  would  be  found  to  have  dif- 
fused more  knowledge  and  more  happiness  than  any  faith  man 
ever  entertained ;  yet  I  do  think  l^m  the  construction  of  our 
empire  in  India,  referring  both  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  attained,  and  that  in  which  it  must  (according  to  my 
humble  judgment)  be  preserved,  that  the  English  government 
in  this  country  should  never  directly  or  indirectly  interfere  in 
propagating  the  Christian  religion.  The  pious  missionary 
must  be  left  unsupported  by  government,  or  any  of  its  officers, 
to  pursue  his  labours,  and  I  will  add  that  I  should  not  onl;^ 
deem  a  contrary  conduct  a  breach  of  faith  to  those  natives 
whom  we  have  conquered,  more  by  our  solemn  pledges  given 
in  words  and  acts,  to  respect  their  prejudices  and  maintain 
their  religiont  than  by  arms,  but  likely  to  fail  in  the  object  it 
Bought  to  accomplish ;  and  to  expose  us  eventually  to  more 
serious  dangers  than  we  have  ever  yet  known.  The  reasons 
for  this  qpinion  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  publicly  tb 
state ;  I  shall  not  therefore  trouble  you  with  the  repetition.    ' 

Vol.  II.  U 
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Ipt  tbia  fdaoe  m  the  tesidt  of  die 
oaavictiCfi. 


«*I  come  now  to  tbe  saoovd  part  qt  thft^ul^ee^  mkijtnrmfu 
immediate  cpacem,  that  of  flgprea^ii^  laxowMg^ 

*'  In  contemplating  the  parohable  ^ture  ii,(»tinjioOim  estiwr» 
jdinary  empire  'm  Asiay  it  13  inq;>e[i8ible  not  t0  thipk  hut  Auat 
the  knowledge,  we  are  ao  actively  introdwung  DM7  in  An 
course  of  time  eaose  •  great  changesi  but  how  theae  may  «Cect 
our  power,  k  a qu^atiiin thatthe  wjuieift  4»f -oi  will in4 it  difi> 
cult  to  answer.,  1  must  ever  liiiak  Ihat  to  impart  kqopMge 
U  to  imfMurt  atc^ngth  tp  a  comm«uuty«  and  tbilt  a«  that  h^ 
comes  ezdightened,  the  love  of  independence,  .oombinad  with  a 
natural  pride  in  aelfigavemmevfc  wl^ck  Ood  ^ppans  to  h«V4 
infused  into  the  spirit  of  man  and^nation«f  wjUhe  tooatanqg 
for  all  the  lessona  of  duty,  of  meeknesi,  and  of  giatituda  t9 
their  intellectual  benefactors,  that  we  ca»  teaoh  our  ladiaa 
BubjectSi  but  I  a^  not  deterred  by  the  pgesibiliigr  (por  should  I 
be  by  the  probability)  of  such  consequences  &(»  bengAsad» 
vocate  ior  their  instruction  in  lUl  thiB'^rts  4)f  civil  hJa*  Welura 
in  an  age  whidi  is  above  such-policy,  and  w»  bekfv  ^  aeooa^ 
try  which  has  reeeutly  mide  itApilf  too^aonspiciiioiis  fer^^Btmy* 
ing  the  fetters  whjLch  had  &ir  ages  enalavisd  ^he  1k4|^  tp  toU» 
rate  anj^uments  in  support^  a eyatem  ^ ke^un^  fbB  hmuan 
jnind  in  ignorance  of  any  knowledge  that  10  ^onlatad  to  jiro* 
mote  its  happiness  4  but  th^  (^stion  bene  aasumwr  its  moat 
.difficult  Bhap.e*  It  is*  the  nature  pf  the  koowlpd|g«^  and  tba 
.  ^node  we^pufsjie  in  impirti«;|^  it»  that  i^^UMj  to  Mike  |faa.di^ 
i'erence  betvee^n  its  psoving  a  cusse  iMP»blasning  to  Judia  ■ 
between  its  supporting  (at  least  for  a  Img  :pacio4}  4>v  4poirar 
over  that  quarter  vof  the  globa,  or  ACceJerattvg  ita  dowvUf 
.anthusiaam  or  oyer*zeal  is  <ii»itarwnpel'ewl'tp;|rf6i#  tbe^tottt, 
while  the -former  requires  for  iits  aocomplislan^nt  >  a  M^ntonai 
of  pujepguve,  a  claampar  of  head*  and  a  sobernesaof  jiiigiasBl, 
that  «De  seldom^  fofmd  united  with  that  iotpmlMaawtf ^tbe  oifeet 
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^  'wkich  18  also  quite  essential.  I  wish,  my  dear  Sir,  I  could  be 
certaioy  that  your  successors  in  the  serious  task  you  propose 
would  have  as  much  fmgtnp^pp  us  you  and  your  fellow- 
labourers  at  Serampore ;— that  they  would  walk,  not  run  in 
4w  sane  pe^;^  ivnUiMit  thenban  tojtu^mw  wetffVf. 
J  jBi^ulA  ht  mm^^i  tha^  )U  ip^puld  h«  ^Midared  9^  ^afer  tp 
oominepce  by  givi^  n  go^  de»l  pf  knowledge  .to  a  few  t]»an  a 
little  to  many ;— that  efforts  would  be  limited  to  countries 
where  the  people  are  fiuniliar  with  our  gOYermnent/and  would 
understand  the  cfbjeet  ;'*^that'meB,  4n  short,  would  be  eaiisfied 
with  laying  the  fi>undktkm«stoii|  of  a  good  ed^fias,  imd  Mt 
huatA  Aair  <NmoJQ«^  «94:9ifv^  dnog^  iior  inAU/Pjceajff 
^feM  iffpatwre  irtten^  of  this  luUtoe  tber^  is  danger)  pj 
desiring  tOri^coonylish  in  a  day  what  >nuftt  be  the  work  of.  a 
irentury. 

<*1  have  given*  you  my  sentiments  as  fully  as  I  can  in  llifs 
short*  letter.  I  really  hare  'net  time  to  enter  ■M>re  into  .Retails. 
I  hopethisex{rtai«ttiai  »ill  beMtisfisctovy*  but  iit  {s  a  ji^iatj^ 
duello  yimmdtP:W«^todaclai:f(that  widl^  I  shidl  be  proud 
fp  be  £L  jfjftaarh  ni  to  auifport  the  pla»  ppw  proposed,  I  shal) 
-stead^tly  and  conscientiously  oppose  (im»  far  as  I  have-  the 
power)  any  deviation  from  the  ddginal  principles,  or  any 
departure  from  that  moderate  spirit  of  graAual  and  rationid 
improvemeat  In  wloeh  it  hfs  •ngkiated^  and  ja  whi(^  I  ^l^t  j^ 
siUbemodneteL" 

.  The  above  comnmnication  wfti  received  J^d  acknowledged  in 
.tein^  flattering  to  the  feelings  ^f  the  writer,  who  was  ol^cted 
a  natron  pf  the  college* 


U« 
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FREE   PRESS. 

The  subject  of  tiie  free  press  in  India,  which  had 
of  late  occupied  much  attention  in  England,  is  of 
such  importance  as. to  require  the  fullest  consi- 
deration. 

It  is  little  more  than  half  a  century  since  the 
first  newspaper  was  printed  at  Calcutta.  The 
times  were  favourable  for  the  ptofit  and  popularity 
of  an  editor  prepared  to  promulgate  the  acts, 
the  misrepresentations,  the  calumnies,  the  public 
2ind  pjivate  scandal,  which  distracted  and  disgraced 
the  period  at  which  his  labours  commenced.  A 
<^ntest  for  power  betweeii  his  majesty's  supreme 
court  of  law  and  the  Bengal  government  was  at  its 
height.  The  latter  was  compelled  to  seek,  and  it 
found,. ^ome  .safety  in  conciliating  the  support  of 
the  chief  judge  of  his  majesty's  court,  without 
which  it  must  either  have  perished  or  have  been 
forced  upoa  the  most  extreme  and  arbitrary  acts  to 
maintain  its  existence.  Amid  such  scenes,  every  in- 
dividual high  in  station  had  his  advocates  and  his 
calumniators,  and  the  violence  of*  public  and  private 
feelings  was  gratified  and  aggravated  by  a  journal 
which  gave  publicity  to  every  word  and  deed  that 
suited  the  views  and  sentiments  of  a  party.  The 
open  scurrility  of  its  abuse  exceeded  perhaps  that  of 
uny  periodical  paper  now  published  in  England. 
The  civil  government,  which  was  then  from  its 
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constitution  weak,  took  what  steps  it  comld  to  re- 
medy the  serious  evil  of  a  paper  directed  against 
its  reputation  and  authority,  by  confining  the  cir- 
culation as  much  as  possible,  by  frequent  prosecu- 
tions for  libellous  matter,  and  by  establishing 
another  paper,  in  oppositfon.  But  though  these 
measures  had  ultimately  the  effect  of  ruining  a  bold 
and  indiscreet  individual*,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  place  in  the  community  which  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  would  have  been  soon  occupied, 
had  not  the  acts  of  the  legislature  which  immedir 
ately  followed  altered  the  frame  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  given  it  a  power  completely  adequate  to 
defend  itself  against  insults  and  attacks. 

From  the  discontinuance  of  the  periodical  paper  f 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  no  publication  in  India 
demanded  the  serious  interposition  of  the  authority 
of  government,  till  1791,  when. Lord  CornwalUa 
directed  the  arrest  and  transmission  to  England  of 
an  editor;};,  in  consequence  of  an  offensive  para^ 
graph  reflecting  upon  a  French  public  officer  and 
some  of  his  countrymen  then  residing  at  Calcutta. 

The  editor  applied  to  the  supreme  court  for  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  which  was  granted.  The 
serving  of  the  writ  upon  the  town-major  of  Fort 
William,  who  bad  charge  of  the  prisoner,  gave  rise 
to  a  long  discussion  between  the  government  and 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature ;  which  terminated 

♦  Mr.  Hickey.         t  Hickey's  Bengal  Gazette. 
^  Mr.  Will|am  Duane,  Editor  of  the  Bengal  Jonnmlt 
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m  a  soleini  and  vmtoiaM^  Amsiab  of  tbe  jiidges^ 
^^pci^^ib^  the  rigk*  eK€rdMie4  by  the  govemnent  f 
aaii  the  ^iit&i^  mi  bting  bf^ngiitf  into  amet^  wa^ 
piwwhri  to  the  evrntoif  t£  die  tovm-ms^or^  The 
mU!^i»mft»  of  the^  Frenthi  ag«int  at  CaAeatti%  how^- 
tffety  sWHji  hiM  £(#m  hcibgi  Ma^  te  Esg^md-oivthis. 
««caiBioii<$  hut  ther  pAblioMiMi  ef  a.  BUmbw  o£  iior 
j^op^  and  liitmBpeMl^  artidbft  BUbse^uABtly^  canted 
tbnr  pmiahf  i9  her  igflkiwl  on  him  ia  1794  ^  a  pn^ 
ceedmg  of  winch  Ab  okmiH  af  ditectovs  hij^ily  ap^ 
pi^9^wdi 

In  179&y  sevtoal  pare^TapftB  app^te^  m  Ab  ptth- 
Ik  papers  wbieh  United-  the  di^kaawB  cC  gOYenir- 
ment;  but  o*  the  edkMi  expre8$iBg  fegi^l^  aoA 
fiMttdistJAg  more  ^re  for  ^kt  fiitare^  no  eactvMne 
m^araf^s  were  i^mrted  ioi*  In  1798^  thMef  ap^^ 
fiewed  in  the  Tekgrapfcy  n  pcaiodical  ptriblieatkA 
^  Cdlentfey  a  ^apeir  fiig»ed>  MentM>  wlnck  wte 
ihotight  to  he  ealeaUried  to  exche  disecttttet  anA 
disa^ffeetion  in  th^  Iiidiaai  army*  On  CilptaaMWSi^ 
U^ih^ofk  of  th^  B^dgad  e^taUishnieai  being  dt»« 
c^e)f«d  to  he'  the'  «atbory  he  was  Mirpended  the  aes* 
tide.  The  <5(MM  €f  cttrm^s  ofierwaide  gawlhis 
ofificer  th^  h«lf  p«ey  cif  lAr  raaky  hilt  reftladd  «^  G«d^ 
phf  with  his  peNiM^n  U  hv  altenned  to  letorn  to 
Iffdift;  I]»  #!e  iffMM  yettr  n  letter  Appeared  in  the 
I'degrftph^  signed  ^Afle^Ml^an^  refiecthig  upett 
the  judge  an^  magistrate  of  GOiaaBepore.  The 
editor  and  Mr,  McLean  were  called  upon  by  go- 
vernraent  to  make  asl  apology  to  that  public  officer* 
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Hm  Sotum  egvqdied  vnih  tko  retimatftioB^lHitthe 
jbttet  related;  aad  in  consequeace  of  im  eantor 
aMy^aad  (tf  preyi^ua  auseonduct  ift  qwttiBg  tht 
aUp  to  mbkk  h^  wa»  attached^  asMl  peaBiudiiig 
Hi  ladw  witihoQt  pettftiattOA^  he  n^aa  sent  to  £xk|g^ 
land.   The  court  oCdiieetomfiiUyafiprav^  of  1 


The  a^Ktor  of  tbe^  Tetegvaph  inotifred  in  the  eii»* 
tmxtg  year 'the  further  displeasure  of  goveiUBaMi^ 
hiy  the  iwieirtiQp  c^  $ev€r^  ofieBdire  paiagmpha; 
and  this  iaeidefat^  ti^gether  lyilh  ftouia  of  a  ainjlar  imh 
tve  im  <rther  netmiiapers^  le^  th^e  Goneraoor-general 
m  e^wiful  to  eetabliah  iim  foUoTi iog  raka  for  the 
s^;akrtiott  cf  the  piesa  at  Caleu^ 

1#  Svery  j^intar  of  a  oewspaper  to  print  hia 
tnwm  at  the  bottoai  of  tho  papt^# 

Si  £ifery  editor  aad  pvaporietor  of  a  pap^  to  de« 
||fatiii.his(aMunfi  and^bce  of  abode  to  the  seeretary 
of  gOPremiMiiit. 

a.  No  paptf  to  ha  pdbliilied  Oft  a  Sw^eiy^ 

4.  NopaparldhepaUMhedatall^uiUalit  ahiiQi 
haaie  bees  praviowk^  inepected  lyp  the  sect etayy  ta 
ilie  gotamiDfiBt,  or  hy  a  pccsoo  avlhowftd  hy  \mm 
£m  tiui*  fwrpo«^ 

St  Th4  penalty  for  ofiending  agaiaat  aay  ot  tho 
dboi^  aegioktiotia  to  be^  inunediaitei  eodmrhtttioai 
£ov£iiiope. 

.  Theicoiptof  direetora^oiireceiiiingtherqwrtof 
thia  jf^gfoifi^tim^  gave  it  the  sanelion  of  thoir  appro^ 
batio&i  aa  thay  did  to  further  teatiictioiia  issued 
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imder  the  administration  of  Lord  Wellesley^  winch 
interdicted  newspapers  from  giving  any  general 
orders,  or  naval  intelligence,  (such  a»  the  arrivals 
and  departures  of  ships)  unless  such  aitides  had 
appeared  in  the  Gazette,  thereby  to  ensure  the 
authority  of  government  to  their  publication. 

The  first  of  these  restrictions  proceeded  fitAn 
a  desire  that  the  orders  of  government  shcluld  not 
come  before  the  public  before  they  had  an  official 
and  authentic  form;  and  the  latter  was  designed  to 
protect  the  commercial  interests  and  those  of  the 
state  from  our  enemies.  The  Indian  seas  were  at 
diis  period  filled  with  French  privateers;  said  it 
was  discovered  that  the  shipping  inteUigence,  in-' 
serted  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  readers  <^ 
newspapers,  was  sent  to  every  point  where  it  could 
reach  the  commanders  of  these  vessels,  whom  it  olifen 
enabled  to  iuterccpt  merchsintmen,  and  to  avoid 
the  British  cruizers.  This  last  restriction,  which 
the  carelessness  or  ccmtumacy  of  editors  compelled 
government  ofiben .  to  repeat,  will  shew,  in  the 
strongest  point  of  view,  the  great  difierence  be- 
ween  the.diaracter  of  the  press  in  India  and  Eng- 
land. At  first  view,  it  will  certainly  appear  very 
harsh,  and  almost  tyrannical,  to  prohibit  the  public 
papers  from  inserting  arrivals  and  dq)acture8  of 
vessels,  the^e  being  occurrences  in  which  it  maf  be 
said  many  are  deeply  interested;  but  we  shall  be 
sensible,  on  reflection,  that  the  government  could 
hardly  have  shewn  more  negligence  of  its  duty,  o^ 
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more  injustice  to  those  living  under  its  protection, 
than  to  permit  this  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  its 
commercial  subjects,  of  its  own  reputation,  and  that 
of  his  majesty^s  naval  commander.  The  chief  end 
to  be  answered  by  the  articles  published  would  be^ 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  £ngUsh  inhabitants 
of  Calcutta,  not  amounting  in  numbers  to  those  of 
some  large  village  in  England,  and  to  convey  to 
pabUc  servants  and  residents  in  the  interior  of  India 
information  which,  if  at  all  interested  in  it,  they 
were  certain  of  receiving  through  private  channels. 

This  case  may  be  deemed  an  exception ;  but  the 
nearer  we  look  at  the  question  of  a  free  press  in 
India,  the  more  exceptions  we  shall  find,  and  be 
compelled  to  confess  that,  as  long  as  the  necessity 
exists  for  the  maintenance  of  absolute  power,  it  is 
far  better;  both  for  the  state  and  individuals,  that 
it  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  than  to  punish 
siich  offences,  particularly  where  the  punish* 
ment  is  so  severe.  In  the  latter  case,  government 
has  no  option,  it  has  only  one  course  to  pursue ; 
and  when  its  authority  is  slighted,  and  its  disposi^ 
tion  to  moderate  measures  treated  with  contumacy, 
it  is  compelled  to  proceed  to  the  extreme  exercise 
of  its  prerogative,  or  present  to  its  subjects  the 
spectacle  of  its  authority  contemned  and  defeated. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  censor, 
there  were  no  cases  of  oftence,  except  what  were 
comparatively  trivial,  and  which  seem  to  have  origi- 
nated more  in  negligence  than  design. 
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The  steps  takeit  in  Lacd  Minto*8  adminirtratioii, 
to  prevent  the  publicadoii*  of  r^&fpmjia  work» 
offiBmive  to  the  nation,  has  been  akead;  detailed. 
During  the  whole  m£  the  govenune^t  oCtfaia  noble*- 

*  Lori  MintoY  exercise  of  bis  antfioifty  upon  this  occasion 
w«0t  yeptee^iitei  If  tile  R%¥.  lA*.  Buetottatt,  tlieiip  a  ckrgytoitoi. 
ti^  GalovttaifertD  be  cuCnoyto  tba  pwacftiBf  of^  fidnafrChyrensofSiiv 
gaaeial ;.  but  hia  iGedBbif,  fa.  a,-  deq^tcb  t0  the  aocset  com* 
mktea  af  tbe  court  of  directors^  (7th  Nov.  laOT^  fully  repelled 
this  attack  upon  the  measures  of  government.  He  adverted 
to  the  proceedings,  already  noticed,  of  Lord  WelJesIey  relative 
to  tbe  proposed  t&eaitf  of  dwputaCion  a<f  lAie  ooUege  of  Foit 
WUlianu  Ha  also  advexCed  to  the  receaft  maflBaero  at  Tallore, 
fod  ta  tbe  aealiiiienla  wbich^tha  caatt  a£  dixaetoca  bad.  eatr 
pxesaed  on  beariag  of  that  disaster.  With  regard  to  pabUcaT 
tions,  he  observed,  "  that  the  existing  restrictions  upon  the 
press  in  India  had  been  in  force  many  years,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  supposed  that  any  former  admimstration  would  hare 
deemed  H  eonsistent  wlik  the  pubHa  sdfetyv  or  with  tba  oKli* 
gadouaof  tfiepuUie  i»th,.a8  pledged  to  tiw  naifve  sDhjoetaaf 
tib^  CeiBfany  iir  tba  u^maleaMl  eaearise  of  tbair  rdigioaa,.  ta 
permit  the  drculatipn  of  (wch  inflammatoiy  works  as  those 
which  had  been  brought  to  notice." 

'  Lord  Minto,  in  reference  to  the  drscUssions  with  tbe  mis- 
iSionaries-  at  Serampone,  observes  ^  tbat  no  inoovactonbas  tafteft 
plinaa  ia-tke  pvineipte^  and  practix»  at  this  gomasamat  aelathis 
laOa  caatro^  of  liie  pialaclifna  al  tha  pas^«  ihM  aa  saw  and 
^paoifia  imprixnatorhas.  been  established  for  works  on  thaokigri 
but  that  the  restrictions  which  virtually  existed  with  regard  to 
pul>licatibns  in  general,  were  practically  applied  to  theologicat 
works  only  when  workr  of  iftiat  clietsa,  contasAfng*  strictoreron 
llie  religieov  of  the  ccMttiy  ia  term  Ab  motr  irridtting^aMA 
offensive,  by  being,  oiroalated  amcmg  our  native  aal|aat8»i  aa» 
posed  the  public  tsamjaiUity  ta  hazard." 
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oaas  there  apfe^rs  to  luirre  beea  a.  vefy  i^igilaiit 
B<yeginten4ejii€e  of  the  praga*.  InlSilr  theiaaoaea 
of  ihei  fsiMcBa  were  diiectedL  to  be  aiixed.  ta  all 
w«sk3y  advertiAeoEMrtfl^  papers,  &C.;;  axid  two  jear# 
aft^irwardflf^  fi»tber  reguUtiose  directed  not.  cmlj 
that  the  newspapers^  notices,  handbills,  and  all  ephe^ 
flftttel  {toUieefdoiisl)  ahoidd  be  feat  to»  the  dkief 
eeenetanjF  foi  reiviaioii,  but  thaA  the  titles  of  allworka 
iifctrtidpd  frif  j^ulilieatiaii  ehcmld  be  trnsBoatteclto 
tiai^  same  officer^  wha  had  the  optioa  oi  re^puamg 
tibe.  wod&  idseV  to  be  sealt  fw  hie  exuftinatieB)  if  he 
dcentod  k  neceaeary^ 

These  addhianal  rettrietioos  npoatbe  psfsawex* 
Made  liader  the  ga^enaiiesit  of  a.  BoUemaa  who, 
ftoAk  hi»  dburaclt^^  wa^  the  moet  anlikdy  ^  loen 
to  impose  any  seatrauife  that  he  co«ld  avoid  npoo 
tbe  liiberty  of  hk  eoimtrymeaiii<  They  were  a.  strong 
cottfamalioa  of  the  .wi^om  and  foresigjit  of  hUk 
pvedac^ssot^  and  dvineed  the  neeessity  of  uieseased 
vigilance  to  check  a  growing  evU.  They  had  the 
«£feet  of  prcsventing  his  being  iwced  upcm  aoy  harsh 
measures  to  individuals ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  obser* 
Tation,  thai:  from  tite  time  the  o&et  ef  eemor  was 
established,  though  there  were  never  less  than  five 
newspapers  published  at  Calcutta,  in  which  every 

*.The  editors  of  the  newspapers  were. censured,  j^n  l807, 
for  poblisliing  intelligence  about  the  distribution  of  jhis  ma- 
jesty's  fleet,  such  articles  being  contrary  to  orders ;  and  these 
restrictions  .were  directed  to  be  observed  at  Madras  and 
Bpmbay. 
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kind  of  European  intelligence^  and  all  matters  of 
general  and  local  interest,  were  inserted,  there  did 
not  occur,  from  1801  till  1820,  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  one  occasion  on  which  government  was  con^ 
pelled  even  to  threaten  to  send  any  individnal  to 
England. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  administration 
of  Lord  Hastings,  frequent  censures  had  been 
passed  on  the  editor  of  a  paper,  called  the  Asiatic 
Mirror,  for  what  was  deemed  improper  conduct. 
The  editor,  for  one  of  his  pleas  of  justification, 
remonstrated  *  upon  the  varied  mode  in  which  dif- 
ferent  individuals  who  filled  the  office  of  censor 
performed  its  duties,  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
there  was  in  understanding  exactly  the  course  which 
an  editor  was  to  pursue.  No  notice  was  taken  of 
this  remonstrance ;  but  in  the  subsequent  year,  the 
office  of  censor  was  abolished,  and  as  a  substitute^ 
regulations -f-  for  the  conduct  of  editors  of  newi^ 
papers  were  issued. 

By  this  measure  the  name  of  an  invidious  office 

*  Letter  from  Dr.  Bryen^  editor  of  the  Mirror,  dated  Febru* 
ary,  1817. 

t  These  regulations  were  as  follows  :— 

*^  The  editors  of  newspapers  are  prohibited  from  publishing 
any  matter  coming  under  the  following  heads : — 

"  1.  Animadversions  on  the  measures  and  proceedings  of  th^ 
honourable  court  of  directors,  or  other  public  authorities  in 
England,  connected  with  the  government  in  India ;  or  disquisi- 
tions on  political  transactions  of  the  local  administration ;  or 
offensive  remarks  levelled  s^t  the  public  conduct  of  the  members 
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was  abolished,  and  the  responsiUlity  of  printing 
offensive  matter  was  removed  irom  a  public  func- 
tionaipy  to  the  atithor  or  editor ;  but  this  diange^  so 
far  from  rescinding  any  of  the  restrictions  upon  the 
press,  ill  reality  ipiposed  them  in  as  strongs  if  not 
m  a  stronger  degeee,  than  any  measure  that  had 
been  before  adopted.  This  conviction  would,  no 
donbt^  have  been  general,  bat  for  the  mkinterpre^ 
tation  of  a  passage  in  the  answer  given  by  Lord 
Hastings  to  an  address  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Madras.  In  this  address,  bis  lordship  was  compli- 
mented on  the  adoption  of  a  measure  ^'  calculated 
to  give  strength  to  a  liberal  and  just  government, 
to  which  freedom  of  inquiry  as^  the  liberty  of  dis* 
evasion  was  the  best  support  ;*'  and  his  lordship's 
answer  was  couched  in  tferms*^  which  were  in  some 


of  coancil,  of  the  judges  of  the  sttpSreme  court,  or  of  the  lord* 
1»iahop  of  Cakttlta. 

*^  8.  DiBciisnoas  having  a.tendency  to  create  alann  or  sui- 
jkion  among  the  native  population  of  any  intended  interference 
vith  their  religious  opikiioHs. 

^*  3.  The  republication,  from  English  or  other  newspapers^ 
of  passages  coming  under  any  of  the  above  heads,  or  otherwise 
ciilcakted  to  affect  the  British  power  or  reputation  in  India.' 

'^  4.  Private: scandal. and  pergonal  remarks  on.  individuals, 
tending  to  excite 'dissensiou  in  society."    '. 

*  liord  Hastuigs,  in  his  reply  to  the  address  from  the  inha* 
bitants  of  Madras*  observes,  ^*  My  rentkdval  of  restlrictions  from 
the  press  has  been  mei^tioned  in  laudatory  language.  I  might 
easily  have  adopted  that  procedure  without  any  length  of  cau- 
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ahogetb^r  «pnmteipreftal.    It 

Mid  A^t  the  geiiricriQM  ^ 

if  Mtirktuidly  «C9al«d  b^  «Us  piiUk  4^ 
sof  jw  opmiom^  ^vwni^^  at  Jeiil;,  n<4^  be 
0t£QKmd  by  ihe  wfaitatfy  jiMJAweiit  ktfieted 
bf  iiiinM*  iieyim^r  grwclnin  ^f  imwlng  «fiMbv 
te  fli«lMd.  The  fidiW*  4>f  the  Celmitta  Mmr 
1»1  MM  fiMwlMd  «o  tdeobn  tUe  Smprai^ 

kit    TUb  ivptf  ««if  evuioitd  »  taleot  «»| 


fious  consideration,  from  my  Habit  of  regarding  the  freedom  of 
jniblicatioti  as  a  natural  dght  of  my  fenovr*Gfdbjects,  to  be  nar^ 
T0%i>ed>64y%7flpe^i(Cl«ni*tttgeB|e«u«eae6^fB6ll.  Vheteen^ 
M  liket^rtmBmiif  for  ibmm  tmridioai  sfaii&lts  aiigte  %if» 
«Mffi«#d  Xo  j«w)se  ise  bgeaic^thwn  TlttMiw  nyaalf,  bowevai^io 
have  been  guided  in  the  step  by  a  positive  and  well-we%hed 
policy.  If  our  motives  of  action  are  worthy,  it  must  be  wise  to 
mrier^HiMi  'iBleUigibiia  ikmrngko^  wo.  wipm,  «iir  bold  «i 
which  is  opinion.  Further,  it  is  salutary  for  jypnoie  aulhutfJtf< 
I  ate  jinilaati^ui  «n  jnott^nMyitoiMktoAaonitiol 
r c  «rl|ik  wMmu  pf (netilwk,  thiitMthot% 
can  lose  nothing  of  its  strength  by  its  exposure  to  -geasnil 
ffiiMimiii.  On  Ae  contrary,  it  vequlfces  incalculable  Edition 
nf  ^OBCB.  ThtA  fpofeninienit  whiah  iias  noCbing  to  ^tisgnian 
wiriib  tlw  moit  ffomrndal  instnuMit  ^t&at  can  npperttin  ;t» 
wmtignrule,  it«anriei>mdiklfceu]ntadfelkBee4Hid«ib^ 
of  the  whole  mass  of  thefo^onied:  and  i«it  the  tiinfli^  of  <onr 
batareiiconat^  incite  afrful^otitest  with  t/ranti  ■liBdoa  Sranee 
^peiAc'(tike>mliMoir«  apiiftto  be  found  only  in  < 
toindulgeaad  ^ptess  their  honest  \ 
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«n^  cireoiMiBMeB ;  and  ^Smi  ita'pftgM  imI^ 
OBCfilmt  MBltar  witk  ^M»eh  «hef  weM  ofiMi  ilied> 

Ife  liijeheftt  eftdal  parsoBaqged  in  Iftdk^  te  -cii^ 
igMBlfty  moraaAdl.     Htfe  ^ery^Kapiltee  ^ 

a  piquney  ta  lik  pa^^  ^WIiMe  liiB  4(Bflay 
of  attadttDBm  ao  BbgUili  ]pnnci|4ei»^  «  ihe  bold 
•of  th^  Hlbeyty  «f  the  pMsit^  aad  Mn 
to  "what  was  mpMbated  aa  -eMttnatj 
pO'wety  gitfnad  itfm  many  tfui  zealous  advocates^ 
«^^  ttv^aiiod  ^as  k  -were  at  liia  ^cafl  to  fed^ga 
^ongaral  to  tfheir  native  country,  fbrgett  for  tiie 
MMomt  the  «miit  dHbw&ce  ^betweetf  that  aiift  the 
4aid  fai  nffaich  ^ley  Iwtddsofieu  to  reside.  Bucou- 
Mged  by  dieir  {^rdbation^  and  by  the  proft  and 
^opidailty  whieh  <br  a  atiort:  period  attended  liift 
laliotufa^  th^  editw  perswted  in  \m  oaurae,  irtiidi 
«emkMted  m  his  bwig  i^eitt  to  SJn^land.  The 
\^SM^  aood  jmtiee  <i(  tins  ^estpeme  ^raeasUre  were 
txibjBimied  %  l3ie  deoisien.of  the  coUit  of  direct 
4m%y^mA  %  I^hs  khig  in  ^ouneii,  to  both  of  Wfaidh 
tui^icmtieB  he  made  his  apped  against  theiserei^ty 
49f  Us  ttfiotmeiit  in  fatdia. 

' '  ik  ^fimkld  HMBCi^y  too  mudfh  ^pace  to  detail  l9ie 
fntfhrtats  '.Idfich  Lord  Hastings  took  liefdre  he 
left  Bengal  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  df  tihe 
press,  *or  to  give  the  sentiments  %e  recorded 
expressive  of  the  disappointment  *at  Ae  effeet^ 
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produced  by  the  latitude  which  he  had  desired 
to  give  to  this  cherished  English  privilege.  The 
moderation  with  which  he  performed  his. duty  an 
this  occasion  did  not  save  him  from  the  attacks 
of  those  who  h^  a  short  time  before  hailed  him 
as  the  be^tower  of.  that  freedom  whidi  he  was 
now  represented  as  anxious. to  destroy.  .  His  suc-e 
cessors^  Mr«  AdiMix  and  Lol*d  Amherst,  were  viru* 
lently  assailed  for  the  acts  which  the  contimied 
olGtences  of  the  suqcessive  editors  of  the  Calcutta 
Jpumal  compelled  theni  to  adopt ;  and  the  former 
incurred  more  obloquy  from  a  popular  party  on 
account  of  the  re^gulations  established  by  him,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  3upreme  court  of  Calcutta,,  by 
which  every  prii^ter  is  obliged  to  have  a  license 
before  he  .is  authorised  to  print  newspaper,  pan^h* 
let.  Of:  work  of  any  description  whatsoever;,  which 
licenses  are  to  be  withdrawn  on  the  transgression 
of  any  of  the  restrictions. under  which  the  press 
is  placed.  This  measure  applies. to  all  classes,  and 
is  deemed,  for  that  reason,  better  than  the  restonir 
tion  of  the  office  of  censor,  which,  as  fstr  as  the 
arbitrary,  act  of  banishing  from  India  operated^ 
could  apply  to  Europeans  only  ;  while  the  Anglor 
Indians  and  natives  could  consequently  piint  aad 
publish  ^h^tt  they  pleased^  without  being  am^iiable 
to  any  punishment  but  what  the  ordinary  course  ai 
law  inflicted. 

The  history  of  the  press  at  Madras  and  Bombay 
is,  on  a  sniall  scale,  not  unlike  that  of  Calcutta. 
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At  the  former  presidency  one  case  occurred,  thirty- 
years  ago,  of  an  editor*  being  ordered  to  England 
for  publishing  a  libellous  paper;  but  no  siniilar 
act  of  severity  has  been  required  there  since, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  office  of  censor  having 
been  continued  in  that  presidency.  It  is  impor^ 
tant,  however,  to  state  that,  when  that  able  and 
respectable  nobleman.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Was 
at  the  head  of  this  government,  one  of  his  majesty^s 
judges*  sent  to  the  government  a  copy  of  hid 
charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  the  precedinig  sessions^ 
with  a  request  that  it  should  be  printed;  which 
request  was  not  complied  with,  as  the  charge  in 
question  was  considered  to  contain  an  attack  on 
the  civil  government  of  the  country.  The  go- 
vernor took  this  occasion  of  expressing  his  senti* 
ments  in  the  most  decided  manner  regarding  all 
such  publications. 

^^  It  is  necessary,  in  my  opiiion,*'  his  lordship 
observed,  "  for  the  public  safety,  that  the  press 
in  India  should  be  kept  under  the  most  rigid  con- 
trol. It  matters  not  from  what  pen  the  dangerous 
matter  may  issue;  the  higher  the  authority  the 
greater  the  mischief." 

This  was  the  just  aud  deliberate  opinion  of 
a  nobleman  deeply  imbued  with  the  true  principles 
of  English  freedom,  but,  at  the  same  time,  too 

*  Mr.  Humphries.     He  made  his  escape  from  on  board 
the  ship  in  which  he  \vas  embarked, 
t  Sir  Henry  Gwillim. 
Vol.  II.  X 
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well  acquainted  with  the  frame  of  our  Indian 
goyernlneot  to  admit  any  part  of  that  to  suffer 
injm'y  when  in  his  hands,  from  a  desire  either  to 
^evade  responsibiUty  or  to  court  popularity. 

Th0  press  at  Bombay  was  placed  under  the  su* 
pervision  of  a  government  officer  in  the  year  1791; 
and  the  censorship  continued  until  it  was  done 
ftway  at  Calcutta,  when  it  was  also  abolished  at 
Bombay.  Though  various  discussions  had  aris^i 
no  extreme  act  of  authority  was  resorted  to  until 
lately  that  the  governor  in  council  directed  the 
editor*  of  the  Bombay  Gazette  to  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land, on  a  complaint  from  one  of  his  majesty's  jud^ 
at  that  presidency,  founded  on  an  alleged  mis-state* 
ment  of  the  .legal  proceedings  of  the  court  in  which 
he  presided.  The  quarter  from  which  this  appeal 
was  made  to  the  civil  government,  unless  we  impugn 
the  conduct  of  the  judge  who  made  it,  must  carry 
with  it  irresistible  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  that 
authority  whose  aid  was  solicited ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  extreme  resorted  to,  in  affording  this  aid> 
there  is  one  unanswerable  plea  to  be  preferred, 
which  is,  that  a  government  so  situated  cannot 
suffer  the  commands  it  has  issued  to  be  success- 
fully opposed  by  an  individual,  without  a  loss  of 
that  impression  of  its  power  which  is  quite  essential 
to  the  fulfilment  of  its  various  and  important 
duties. 

The  foregoing  is  a  short  history  of  the  press  in 

♦  Mr.  Fair. 
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India,  from  its  first  establishmeiit  till  the  present 
date.  It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  the  many  dis- 
(Missions  and  publications  to  which  the  more  recent 
occurrraces  at  Calcutta  have  given  rise  in  England. 
The  author*s  sentiments  upon  that  question,  as 
given  at  a  debate  at  the  India  house,  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix'*;  but  he  must,  in  this  place,  ofkt 
some  general  observations,  which,  he  trusts,  will  be 
perused  with  that  calmness  and  consideration  which 
a  subject  of  such  vital  importance  to  our  Indian 
empire  demands.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  reconcile 
Enghshmen  to  any  principles  which  have  an  ap- 
pearance of  militating  against  that  freedom,  to 
whith,  from  their  very  birth,  they  are  so  fondly 
attached;  but  they  will  not  refuse  assent  to  the 
reasonableness  of  some  departure  from  these  prin- 
ciples, if  proved  to  be  alike  essential  to  maintain 
the  prosperity  and  glory  of  their  country^  and  to 
promote  die  good  and  tranquillity  of  distant  nations^ 
who,  though  subject  to  its  power,  are,  and  must 
long  coiitfaiue,  in  a  totally  different  state  of  society. 
The  mode  in  which  we  can  be^t  arrive  at  a  safe 
cionelusion  upon  this  important  point  is,  to  ej^amine 
carefuBy  the  general  character  of  a  free  press,  and 
the  effects  which  its  introduction  would  be  likely  to 
have  Upon  the  different  classes  of  our  subjects  in 
India.  Throughout  the  civilized  world,  a  free  press 
is  a  powerful  engine  for  good  or  for  evil.  When 
the  knowledge  of  the  people,  their  institutions  and 

♦  Vide  Appenodii,  No*  VI. 
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form  of  government  are  such: as  to  admit  of  its 
freedom^  the  good  preponderates;  when  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  the  evil.  \  It  is  safe  to  admit  the  press 
to  comment  freely,  upon  the  acts  of  government 
and  the  conduct  of  its  functioni^ies^  when  there  is 
an  independent  public  to  whom  its '  observations 
and  strictures  are  addressed,  and  by  whom  it  is 
salutary,  for  the  general  welfare,  that  they  should 
be  canvassed  and  understood,  in  order  that  their 
opinion  should  check  misrule;  and  that  the  fear  of 
offending  or  outraging  it^  should  temper  with  mode- 
ration and  justice  every  act  of  those  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  state  afi&irs;  but  no  part  of 
this  description  of  an  independent  publjc  applies  to 
our  empire  in  India.  The  English  part  of  the  po-: 
ptdation  is,  perhaps,  as  respectable  a  community 
as  any  in  the  world;  but  they  are  not  what  an 
Englishman  would  designate  as  a  public.  The 
great  majority  are  civil  and  military  servants,  of 
whom  a  very  considerable  proportion  hold  their 
offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  local  govenunent 
under  which  they  serve ;  and  the  other  part,  com- 
posed of  merchants^  free-traders,  missionaries/ shop 
keepers,'  and  artisans,  not  in  the  service  of  govern- 
ment, enjoy,  under  the  protection  of  British  courts 
of  law,  every  privilege  of  an  Englishman,  except 
such  as  the  interests  of  the  Indian  empire  would 
make  it  dangerous  for  them  to  possess.  But  the 
want  of  these  excepted  privileges  is  rarely  felt,  for 
such  is  the  happy  effect  of  our  fr^e  constitution, 
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that  a  portion  of  it  attends  and  guards  Englishmen 
in  whatever  soil  and  situation  they  are  placed.  Its 
beneficial  influence  tempers  the  actions  of  the  most 
absolute  power  with  which  an  English  government 
over  foreign  countries  can  he  vested,  having  for 
its  support  the  sympathy  of  all  who  are  horn 
Britons ;  and,  in  the  respectable  community  now 
formed  by  the  English  in  India,  this  feeling  has 
gained,  and  will  continue  to  gain,  a  strength  that 
must  rank  it  among  the  most  powerful  of  the 
checks  we  can  expect  to  have  upon  a  government 
which  circumstances  require  to  he  strong,  and  in 
some  cases  almost  despotic. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  substance,  there 
exists  in  our  empire  in  India  as  much  of  personal 
liberty  as  is  compatible  with  our  sovereignty  of  that 
country;  but  if,  from  a  desire  to  assimilate  with  the 
national  government  of  England  the  unnationai  go- 
vernment which  extraordinary  events  have  given  us 
jn  India,  any  individuals  are  to  be  suifered  to  exer-* 
cise  the  same  rights  there  as  are  exercised  in  Eng^ 
land,  in  commenting  upon  the  acts  of  local  admi- 
nistration, animadverting  upon  its  functionaries, 
publishing  complaints  and  grievances,  discussing 
questions  of  internal  and  external  policy,  and  ex- 
posing as  objects  of  ridicule  and  detestation  the 
usages  and  religion  of  our  native  subjects;  they 
will  create  insubordination,  contention,  and  dis- 
affection. Unless  strong  and  political  restrictions 
are  enforced,  neither  the  grave  admonitions  of  those 
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in  authority,  nor  an  occasional  appeal  to  the  law^ 
will  stop  men  in  a  career  where  their  profit  and 
j[>opularity  will  be  so  commensnrate  to  the  bold- 
ness of  their  attacks  as  always  to  indenmify  them 
for  the '  slight  hazard  they  incur  from  judges 
bound  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  juries,  consisting 
of  men  who,  from  their  condition,  will  look  wiA 
iio  hostile  feeling  at  those  who  rail  at  persons  in 
office,  or  attack  th^  measures  of  their  superiors  m 
society.  But  the  eVils  likely  to  result  in  the 
European  part  of  the  community  from  the  admis^ 
4^ion  of  a  free  press  appear  slight  to  those  which 
would  be  produced,  and  at  no  distant  date,  amongst 
the  natives*  of  India;  and  it  is  the  consideration  of 
their  good,  even  more  than  of  our  own,  which  de- 
mands attention  to  this  subject.  It  is  impossible 
England  should  desire  to  withhold  from  her  sub^ 
jects  in  India  the  benefit  of  knowledge ;  but  on  the 
manner  in  which  this  benefit  is  imparted,  her  glory 
and  their  happiness  depend.  On  this  point,  there>* 
fore,  it  is  our  duty  to  exert  our  best  judgment ;  and 
what  person  that  has  studied  the  past  history  of 
the  natives  of  India,  and  fully  understands  their 

«  At  the  courts  of  most  of  the  nstive  prinoet,  pikers  of 
jieH'St  termed  Ackbara,  are  produced  |  which  are  court*gaxette«, 
giving  a  statement  of  occurrences,  true  or  fialse,  as  matters  of 
fact,  without  comment  or  opinion.  From  the  situation  of 
the  writers  under,  such  governments,  it  will  easily  be  con- 
cieived  that  these  Ackbars  bear  no  affinity  to  an  English 
newspaper. 
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present  c^hamcter  and  condition,  will  venture  to  re-^ 
edmnieiid  us  to  commence  this  improvement  by  the 
agency  of  a  free  press  ?  That  may,  perhaps^  be 
the  last  hoon  given  to  a  people  whom,  with  a  policy 
unknown  tb  former  ages,  we  shall  have  gradually 
matured  into  a  state  of  society  fit  to  receive  it; 
the  gift  will  be  ennobled  by  the  conviction  that 
the  existence  of  a  spirit  of  national  feeling  and 
independence,  which  it  is  calculated  to  spread  and 
maintain,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  continuance  of 
submission  to  a  foreign  rule,  however  enlarged  the 
views  and  just  the  principles  upon  which  that  rule 
is  founded. 

The  establishment  of  a  free  press  in  India  is  con« 
genial  with  the  interests  and  feelings  of  a  number 
of  that  class  of  Europeans  who  dweU  at  the  presi^ 
dencies  undet  English  law.  It  is  from  their  sup- 
port that  it  has  lately  derived,  and  will  hereafter 
derive,  confidence  in  its  attat;ks  upon  the  local  ad- 
ministration,  and  upon  the  nsages  and  religion  pf 
the  natives  of  India.  There  is  no  preventing  this 
effect  if  the  law  is  delusively  appealed  to,  and  the 
victories  which  editors  obtain  oVer  government  and 
Its  oflSicers  will  daily  strengthen  a  cause  which  has 
gained,  in  a  short  period,  much  ground  both  in 
India  and  in  England;  for  even  in  the  former 
country  the  great  majority  of  English  residents  are 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  those 
ties  by  which  we  hold  our  eastern  empire.  The 
general  sentiments  of  persons  connected  with  the 
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courts  of  English  law  are^  from  edacation  and  frooi 
habit,  favourable  to  what  appears  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Mauy  members  of  the  Eiuopean  part  of 
the  community  are  discontented  with  their  condition 
and  prospects ;  others  continue  at  the  presidencies 

'wijth  unchanged  English  ideas  and  fedings,  and 
ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the  country  and  its 
native  population  beyond  the  limits  of  the  capitals 

^  in  which  they  reside.  Such  persons  often  cherish 
a  hatred  (which  they  flatter  themselves  is  constitu* 
tional)  to  all  that,  in  their  opinion,  approaches  to 
oriental  despotism.  A  great  number  (and  this 
class  increases  rapidly)  are  so  ardent  for  the  propa- 
gation of  education  and  religion,  that  they  wel- 
come, with  an  inconsiderate  zeal,  every  aid  which 
they  think  will  accelerate  the  early  attainment 
of  their  objects,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
among  those  they  deem  a  free  press  one  of  the 
most  essential.  Thus  professional  feeling,  igno* 
ranee,  disaffection,  prejudice,  and  enthusiasm,  swell 
the  numbers  of  the  advocates  of  a  free  press  in 
India ;  and  these  meet  with  coinciding  sentimenta 
in  England  in  all  who  are  ignorant  or  but  superfi* 
cially  acquainted  with  the  history  and  ccmdition  of 
India.  Better  informed  men,  however^  will  be 
convinced  that  the  good  of  the  latter  country  needs 
a  mixture  of  some  principles  happily  uncongenial 
to  England;  and  that  not  only  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  but  those  of  humanity  and  of  know- 
ledge^ require  our  firm  resistance  to  this  and  other 
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points  similar  in  their  spirit  of  innovation^  and 
unseasonable  excitement. 

The  establishment  of  a  free  press  in  India  has 
been  represented  as  a  mean  of  advancing  the  know- 
ledge and  promoting  the  utility  of  that  class  of  our 
subjects  denominated  **  half-castes/*  or  Anglo-In^ 
dians.  The  attention  which  this  class  has  lately  re« 
ceived  has  been  already  noticed;  and  it  may  be 
added^  that  the  success  of  the  measures  which  have 
been  adopted  with  a  view  to  their  improvement 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  defeated  than  ad* 
vanced  by  a  free  press,  which  might  prove  a  fatal 
boon  to  a  society  yet  in  its  infancy  of  knowledge* 
That  freedom  would  be  more  likely  to  instil  prin- 
ciples of  insubordination,  division,  and  misplaced 
ambition,  than  to  convey  lessons  of  virtue  and  mo^ 
deration  to  a  community  whose  rise  into  respect- 
ability and  consideration  in  the  state  depends  on 
habits  of  active  industry  and  solid  acquirements* 
The  press,  as  at  present  licensed  in  India,  affords 
to  this  body  of  our  subjects  all  that  can  be  well 
desired  of  instruction.  If  its  freedom  were  extended 
beyond  this  point,  it  might  work  them  evil;  it 
could  render  them  no  good:  but  a  view  of  the 
benefit  or  injury  it  might  bring  to  this  class,  or  to 
a  few  £iu*opeans*,  sinks  into  insignificance  when 
we  contemplate  its  probable  effects  upon  eighty 
millions  of  our  native  subjects.     In  treating  this 

*  The  estimated  numbers  of  all  the  Europeans  in  India,  not 
in  the  civil  or  military  service,  is  about  3009. 
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part  of  the  subject,  we  may  commence  by  assuming^ 
that  there  never  was  a  government  actuated  with 
more  just  and  liberal  views,  nor  one  more  anxious 
to  exercise  its  sovereign  functions  in  a  spirit  of 
mildness  and  toleration,  than  that  of  the  British  in 
India.  Arrived  as  it  now  is  at  a  state  of  unrivalled 
poT^er,  it  may  look  to  an  undisturbed  progress  in 
the  execution  of  its  plans  for  a  substantial  and 
gradual  improvement  of  the  natives  of  its  vast  em* 
pire;  but  this  fair  prospect  must  be  destroyed,  if 
we  unwisely  anticipate  the  period  when  the  blessings 
we  intend  can  be  safely  imparted.  By  doing  so^ 
we  shall  not  only  hasten  our  own  destruction,  but 
replnnge  India  into  a  greater  state  of  anarchy  and 
misery  than  that  in  which  we  found  it.  Of  all  the 
means  that  could  be  devised  to  accelerate  this  de- 
plorable crisis,  none  is  so  efficient  as  the  admission 
of  a  press  restrained  only  by  laws  adapted  for  a 
free  and  independent  country,  into  one  where, 
before  freedom  and  independence  can  be  under- 
stood, the  mind  of  the  people  must  be  wholly 
changed,  and  where,  before  they  can  be  worthy  of 
these  blessings,  they  must  have  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  foreigners.  But  to  understand  the  ground  of 
those  opinions,  we  must  examine  the  character  of 
the  people  in  question. 

The  two  great  divisions  of  our  Asiatic  subjects 
are  Mahomedans  and  Hindus :  the  former,  who  are 
the  least  numerous,  have  been  the  greatest  suflerers 
by  our  establishment  in  India ;  but  their  means  of 
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sttbrerting  'our  power  are  slight  compared  with 
those  possessed  by  the  Hindus.  Though  the  Ma^ 
homedaas  are  no  longer  actuated  by  that  enthu- 
siastic spirit  of  religion  whichi  at  one  period^  gave 
them  strength  and  union^  their  idleness  and  bad 
habits^  combined  with  their  courage,  render  them 
dangerous ;  for  they  are  prone  to  change,  and  have 
strong  passions,  with  an  unrestrained  appetite  for 
sensual  pleasures,  for  the  gratification  of  which 
they  will  incur  any  hazard. 

Such  a  race  have  hitherto  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be^  apt  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  the  de<- 
signing  and  disaffected. 

The  Hindu  population  of  India  comprises  all 
descriptions  of  human  beings,  from  the  most  inteU 
ligent  to  the  most  ignorant,  from  the  most  cou«- 
rageouA  to  the  most  timid :  but,  though  divided  by 
their  tribes  and  castes,  as  well  as  by  their  various 
dispositions,  pursuits^  and  ^[ualities,  there  are  some 
general  feelings  that  will  tmite  them;  and  of  these 
the  more  instructed  part  of  the  community  under- 
stand how  to  take  full  advantage  whenever  it  suits 
their  purpose.  The  Brahmins  and  the  civil  classes 
have  for  i^es  been  the  nominal  servants  and  real 
masters  of  the  turbulent  and  bold,  but  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  military  tribes  of  their  country- 
men. Their  skill  in  wielding  this  dangerous  power 
has  become  complete  by  frequent  exercise;  and 
when  We  consider  what  they  have  lost  by  the  in- 
troduction and  extension  of  our  dominion,  it  would 
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be  folly  to  expect  that  they  should  not  have  a  wish 
to  subvert  it. 

Contemplatmg,  as  we  always  should,  the  possi* 
biUty  of  such  an  attempt,  we  ought  to  be  very 
careful  that  we  do  not  ourselves  contribute  means 
for  its  success ;  and  it  may  be  asserted  that,  until 
the  minds  of  the  natives  of  India  are  changed, 
their  prejudices  subdued,  and  knowledge  gradually 
diffused,  we  could  give  to  the  Brahmins,  and  others 
of  the  instructed  classes  of  India,  no  weapon  which 
they  would  know  better  how  to  use  against  us  than 
a  free  press.  Their  efforts  would  be  chiefly  directed 
to  corrupt  our  native  soldiery,  who  are  neither  in* 
sensible  to  their  own  consequence,  nor  inobservant 
of  the  depressed  scale  on  which  they  serve.  It  is  our 
duty,  as  it  is  our  interest,  to  guard  these  brave  and 
attached  men  from  insidious  attacks  upon  their 
fidelity.  A  contest  with  any  part  of  our  native 
army  must  commence  with  a  destruction  of  links 
essential  to  our  existence.  If  we  oppose  £nglish 
to  revolted  Indian  troops,  the  best  result  would 
give  success  only  for  a  short  period ;  for,  from  the 
moment  that  we  began  to  rely  upon  our  physical 
strength,  the  chain  by  which  we  hold  our  eastern 
empire  would  be  broken,  and  we  should  have  to 
struggle  through  recurring  difficulties  and  dangers 
to  an  inglorious  termination  of  our  power. 

The  measures  hitherto  employed  by  artful  ene- 
mies to  produce  dissatisfaction  in  our  subjects  and 
native  troops,  and  their  partial  success,  give  earnest 
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of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  disse-* 
mination  in  the  native  languages  of  printed  tracts 
and  papers^  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  free 
press.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  in^ 
stances  to  which  allusions  are  here  made^ ;  suffice 
it  to  say^  they  are  numerous,  and  all  directed  to 
the  same  object,  the  excitement  of  a  feeling  hostile 
to  the  existence  of  our  power. 

Upon  a  view  of  these  facts,  we  can  imagine  no 
precaution  of  such  consequence  as  a  watchful  re* 
straint  of  the  press.  If  that  is  not  restricted  from 
pubhcations  tending  to  lower  the  respect  in  which 
government  and  its  officers  are  held,  from  oflfending 
and  weakening  princes  and  chiefs,  by  lessening  their 
estimation  with  their  subjects,  from  alarming  and 
irritating  the  natives  of  India,  by  attacks  on  their 
usages  and  religion,  and  from  disseminating  prin- 
ciples of  sedition  and  rebellion,  it  will  gradually  un- 
dermine  and  destroy  our  power ;  and  it  may  compasa 
this  without  any  serious  transgression  against  the 

*  It  may  be  affirmed,  from  the  most  authentic  documents, 
that,  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  there  has  been,  in  different 
parts  of  India,  a  most  active  circulation  of  inflammatory  papers, 
in  the  form  of  proclamations,  letters,  and  prophecies,  directed 
to  the  subversion  of  the  British  power.  These  have,  in  almost 
all  cases^  been  addressed  to  the  interests  and  passions  of  our 
native  troops.  They  have  too  often  made  deep  impressions ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  multiplying  copies,  and  the  fear  of  de- 
tection, has  limited  their  circulation  to  particular  parts  of  the 
country,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  prevented  the  mischiefs  which 
such  efforts  of  our  enemies  were  calculated  to  produce. 
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law  of  England,  or,  indeed,  without  the  alighteat 
evil  intention  of  some  of  those  who  aid  in  working 
the  mischief.  Their  limited  knowledge  and  imper- 
fect information,  combined  with  their  zeal,  may- 
blind  them  to  the  dangers  they  engender;  and 
others,  who  have  deeper  designs,  will  conrt  their 
names  in  a  cause  that  must  be  popular  with  many, 
from  its  supposed  association  with  the  propagating 
of  freedom,  useful  knowledge,  and  true  religion. 

We  must  necessarily  deduce  from  what  has  been 
stated,  that  the  existence  of  a  press,  free  in  the  same 
degree  as  that  of  England,  is  incompatible  with  a 
government  such  as  that  we  have  ettabliahed  in 
India.  It  would  accelerate  the  destruction  of  our 
power  long  before  its  dissolution  could  be  a  benefit 
to  the  natives  of  that  country :  it  would  impede 
instead  of  promote  the  progress  to  improvement 
now  making  by  the  Anglo-Indians  and  Europeans 
whose  curiosity,  national  prejudices,  and  personal 
feelings,  which  it  might  amuse  and  gratify,  would 
be  thrown  by  its  unlicensed  action  into  parties  and 
dissensions  every  way  injurious  to  the  happiness 
and  interests  of  this  small  but  important  part  of  the 
population* 

That  a  spirit  of  emulation  might  be  excited,  and 
some  latent  talent  be  elicited,  by  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  cannot  be  denied ;  nor  is  it  meant  to 
deny  that  good  might  arise  from  its  observations 
on  public  men  and  measures,  and  that  it  might 
occasionally  ccmstitute  a  check  against  abuses; 
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but,  in  a  govermnent  like  British  India^  such  good 
would  be  partial  and  uncertain^  whereas  the  mis- 
chief to  which  a  free,  unlicensed  press  would  open 
the  door,  would  be  general  and  incalculable.  The 
present  press  in  India  is  under  no  restrictions 
that  can  prevent  its  doing  good  on  as  large  a 
scale  as  can  be  rationally  wished.  It  is  restricted 
from  attacking  a  government  so  placed  and  con- 
stituted that  it  would  lose  by  such  attacks  the 
impression  which  is  indispensable  to  fulfil  its 
duties;  it  is  interdicted  from  publishing  any  ar- 
ticles that  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  society, 
and  to  excite  passions  and  feelings  that  would  lead 
through  discontent  and  disaffection  to  sedition  and 
revolt.  These  salutary  interdictions  excepted,  it  has 
every  freedom  and  every  encouragement  that  a 
friend  to  publicity  (which  every  friend  to  just  go- 
vernment must  be)  could  desire.  There  is  no  re* 
Btrictions  that  can  prevent  the  spread  of  intelli- 
gence, and  the  dissemination  of  science  and  in- 
struction, in  every  art  and  improvement  of  civilized 
life.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  our  con-^ 
tinned  ability  to  give  the  press  that  latitude  which 
will  make  it  a  great  and  useful  instrument  to  fur- 
ther our  plans  of  improvement,  depends  on  the 
Btrict*  and  vigilant  manner  in  which  we  check 

*  No  individual  in  authority  can  have  a  right  to  act  upon 
his  personal  feeling  or  discretion  for  the  toleration  of  departure 
from  established  regulations.  The  moment  the  rule  ceases  to 
be  imperative  in  all  caseSf  its  aj^lication  \p  particular  ones  be- 
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any  trespass  upon  the  limits  which  have  heen  pre- 
scribed to  those  by  whom  it  is  conducted. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  free  press  in  India 
would  prove  a  channel  through  which  complaints 
would  be  heard ;  that  it  would  be  a  protection 
to  the  weak  and  oppressed ;  that  it  would  convey 
wrongs  and  abuses  to  the  ear  of  government  and 
its  high  functionaries,  and  would  prove  in  this  and 
in  other  ways  an  efficient  check  to  the  abuse 
of  power:  but  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  such 
benefits  could  alone  result  when  those  that  con- 
ducted the  press  had  complete  information  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  languages,  the  manners, 
the  character,  and  concerns  of  the  people ;  where, 
in  short,  all  their  feelings  were  congenial  with 
those  of  the  society  of  which  they  were  the  advo- 
cates; otherwise*  their  representations  would  be 
full  of  error,  and  their  observations  superficial  and 
inconclusive.  No  English  editor  of  a  paper  can 
have  the  means  of  becoming  qualified  for  an 
impartial  and  useful  advocate  of  our  Indian  sub- 
jects ;  and  with  regard  to  native  editors,  we  cannot 
expect  them  to  exercise  such  a  privilege  within 
limits  that  could  be  tolerated  by  a  government 

comes  invidious  or  unjust.  The  temptation  to  pass  the  line  of 
demarcation  will  always  be  great.  Profit  and  popularity  will 
attend  the  person  who  outsteps  it,  and  his  example  will  soon 
have  followers.  Checks  will  be  daily  more  difficult,  and  the 
effects  of  injudicious  forbearance  and  lenity  may  even  cause  an 
abridgment  of  the  latitude  now  given  to  useful  publieations. 
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-whose  power  is  at  variance  with  those  principles 
df    national  independence  and  freedom   which  it 
^v^ould  he  their  duty,  if  worthy  of  the  task  they 
undertook,  to  disseminate  amongst  their  country- 
men.    We  are  too  separated  from  the  great  hulk 
of  the  population  of  India  to  be  enabled  to  judge 
with  precision  the  progress  of   change  in   their 
feelings  and  sentiments  ;  but  it  must  be  obvious 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  their  character  and 
the  construction  of  their  society,  that  freedom  of 
discussion  and  of  action,  to  be  beneficial  amongst 
such  a  people,  must  be  a  plant  of  slow  growth. 
A  very  long  period  must  elapse  before  it  is  natu- 
ralized in  a  land  to  which  its  very  name  is  hitherto 
unknown;  nor  can  this  great  gift  ever  be  a  blessing 
till  men's  minds  are  prepared  to  receive  it.  Through 
the  institution  and  maintenance  of  well-regulated 
colleges  and  schools,  and  the  circulation  of  good  and 
useful  compositions^  we  can  alone  look  with  confi- 
dence to  ihe  accomplishment  of  our  just  and  liberal 
views.     By  such  rational  means  we   shall  disse- 
minate instruction  in  process   of   time   amongst 
those  peaceable  classes  of  our  subjects  where  it 
will  be  most  beneficial,  and  our  efibrts  for  their 
improvement  may  increase  as  their  minds  expand. 
In  such  a  course  there  is  safety  and  benefit ;  but 
very  difieirent  would  be   the   effects  of  the  im- 
mediate toleration  of  papers,  pamphlets,  and  tracts 
which,  without  any  violation   of  law,  might  be 
filled  with  matter  that  would  be  too  intelligible 

Vol.  II.  Y 
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to  the  turbulent  and  military  part  of  our  population^ 
whose  passions  they  would  provoke  by  published 
contempt  of  their  religion  and  usages ;  while  they 
excited  their  ambition,  and  invited  their  attack^  by 
exposing  and  decrying  the  authorities  to  which 
they  are  subject.  The  very  men  whom  we  have 
armed  for  our  defence  would,  in  all  lUcelihood, 
be  among  the  first  whose  principles  of  obedience 
and  duty  such  a  press  would  undermine,  Throogfa 
it,  seductive  but  false  lessons  would  be  taught  th^n 
by  the  discontented  and  designing.  They  are 
already  at  a  stage  of  knowledge  and  conditiotn 
which  renders  it  (as  experience  has  shewn)  too 
easy  to  delude  their  credulous  and  ardent  minds. 
By  the  aid  of  an  unrestricted  press  our  enemies 
Would  soon  make  this  brave,  and  hitherto  fiitbiul, 
body  of  men  believe  that  their  independence  aad 
advancement  would  be  achieved  by  our  downfal 
and  destruction. 

To  conclude,  it  is  not  from  ephemeral  publica* 
tions,  nor  from  the  desultory  efforts  of  talent  with- 
out experience,  and  enthusiasm  without  judgment, 
that  we  are  to  expect  the  improvement  of  the 
natives  of  India.  Such  may  dassle  and  attract 
individuals,  and  form  a  few  bands  and  societies 
who,  proud  of  their  imagined  superiority,  separate 
themselves  from  the  population  to  which  they  be* 
long,  and  thus  create  a  collective  body>  povTerless 
to  effect  good  or  great  ends,  but  efficient  to  work 
much  evil.    The  change  we  seek,  to  be  beneficial. 
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must  be  general ;  it  must  be  wrought  by  the  society 
itself,  and  come  as  the  result,  not  as  the  object  of 
our  perserering  and  unwearied  labours.  By  the 
extreme  of  care  in  the  selection  of  those  who 
are  to  rule  over  this  people,  who  are  to  com- 
mand our  armies^  and  to  distribute  justice;  by 
stimulating  the  zeal  and  ambition  of  those  employed 
in  the  public  service ;  by  liberal  encouragement  to 
commerce,  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  useful 
arts  of  civilized  life ;  by  addressing  ourselves  not 
ouly  in  the  substance  but  mode  *  of  administration 
to  the  understanding  and  feelings  of  those  we  have 
to  govern  ;  by  useful  public  works ;  by  a  moderate 
assessment  of  revenue  from  our  subjects,  and  tole- 
rataoB  of  their  religious  and  suptrstitious  usages ; 
by  institutions  founded  on  sound  and  solid  prin- 
ciples ;  by  raising  into  consideration  and  distinction 
tbose  of  the  native  population  whose  services^  su* 
perior  tsjbnt  a^d  integrity,  or  weight  and  influence 
with  their  countrym^,  m$^e  it  Tf  ise  wd  politic  to 
elevate;  and  above  all,  by  governing  our  vast  territo- 
ries in  India  with  more  attention  to  their  interests, 
and  to  the  character  and  condition  of  their  inha- 
bitants, than  to  the  wishes  and  prejudices  of  those 

*  There  is  no  consideration  of  more  consequence  than  the 
manner  as  well  as  conduct  of  every  public  servant  towards  the 
natives  of  all  classes  and  ranks.  This  subject  has  been  care- 
fully treated  in  the  instructions  which  the  author  gave  to  his 
assistants  before  he  left  India  in  18S1.  These  instructions 
form  Appendix  VIII. 
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of  England;  we  shall  succeed  in  ultimately  accom- 
plishing every  plan  now  in  progress  for  the  benefit 
of  this  singular  and  great  empire.    But  the  conduct 
and  direction  of  all  these  plans  must  be  left  to  the 
local  administration,  the  members  of  which,  anxious 
as  they  must  ever  be  for  their  reputation  and  good 
name  in  their  native   land,   will  be  found  more 
desirous  to  accelerate,  than  to  retard  the  march  of 
ini|>rovement.  We  may  change  the  character  of  the 
natives  of  India  in  the  course  of  time,  but  we  never 
can  change  the  character  of  our  government  over 
that  country.     It  is  one  of  strangers,  and  cannot 
endure  but  in  the  shape  in  whichr  it  now  exists,  well 
regulated,  but  absolute;  acting  under  the  strictest 
responsibility  in  England,  but  vested  vnth  a  power 
in  India  efficient  to  prevent  and  repress  every 
danger  to  which  it  may  be  exposed  irom  the  in- 
temperate zeal,  the  contumacy,  ot  the  oppositicm  of 
its  subjects,  as  well  as  from  the  machinatioDs  or 
the  aggressions  of  its  enemies. 
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Abstract  of  Conferences  between  the  Commissionxbs  of 
the  HoKotRABLE  East  India  Company,  the  Nizam 
{or  Subadar  of  the  Deccan),  and  the  Paishwah,  on  one 
pari,  and  those  of  the  Tippoo  Sultaun,  on  the  other, 
to  negotiate  the  Teeaty  of  Sebingapatam,  1798. 

StB  John  Eennaway,  English. 

Meeb  Allum,  NizanCs. 

Ghoolam  Ali,  Axi  Beza  (recently  returned  from  the  Em* 

bassy  to  Constantinople),  T%ppoo*s. 

GoTiND  Bow  ExsHEN,  Bheeeajee  Pundhit, 

PaishtoaK's. 

The  commissioners  met  at  a  tent,  pitched  near  the  Eedgah  *. 

Feb.  ISth. — The  first  day'^s  conference  has  been  lost — but 
fittle  appears  to  have  passed,  except  ceremony  and  the 
arrangement  of  future  meetings. 

Feb.  14dh. — ^The  allied  deputies  stated  as  a  sine  qua  non 
the  cession  of  the  half  of  Tippoo's  teiTitories,  and  also  the 

*  The  Eedg^  ig  an  open  temple,  where  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  and 
other  public  festirak  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  are  annually  cele- 
brated. 

Vol.  ir.  a 
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pajrment   of    six   crores  (six  millions   sterling),    towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Feb.  \Hth. — PenKHis  and  place  of  meeting  the  same  as 
before. 

All  Reza,  one  of  Tippoo's  envoys,  was  willing  to  cede 
one-fourth  of  his  master^s -country »  and  to  pay  three  crores 
ci  rupees.  Sir  John  Eennaway  observed  that  if  this  was 
Tippoo^s  final  answer,  the  eOnfehence  must  ceaae,  and  hosti- 
lities be  renewed,  as  the  allies  could  not  depart  from  their 
demands.  He  added  to  this  observation  his  desire,  grounded 
on  reasons  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  divulge,  that  Tijqxio's 
vakeels  should  quit  the  ground  they  occupied,  and  return  to 
Seringapatam  that  night.  ^<  However  irksame,**  he  said, 
'^  it  is  to  my  private  feelings  to  insist  on  this  point,  with  per- 
sons whose  manner  and  ccmvorsation  has  80  muchattadied 
me  to  them,  my  pubUc  duty  and  attention  to  the  injunctions 
of  the  orders  which  I  act  requires  it  of  me«"  This  observa- 
tion made  a  serious  impressioii  on  Tippod^s  envoys,  who 
pleaded,  earnestly,  their  master^s  inability  to  pay  such  a  sum, 
and  remonstrated  against  the  hardness  of  the  terms.  I'hey 
were  answered  by  Sir  John  Kennaway,  that  Ti^xio's 
aggression  had  given  the  allies  the  right,  now  they  had  the 
power,  to  strip  him  of  all  hid  possessions  which  would  not 
pay  their  expenses  in  the  war. 

Th«  vakeels  reiterated  theit  mast et^d  faiabllity  to  pay  more 
than  two  ercnred  and  a  half  (ttro  millions  sterling)  <]sf  rupe^  f 
offered  their  own  oaths  on  the  Koran  to  this  effect;  and 
requested  a  reference  to  the  public  accounts  of  the  treasury 
to  prove  his  inability.  They  stated  Tippoo's  expenses  io 
fortifications,  public  works,  and  his  disburseifients  during 
the  war,  to  have  been  enormous :  from  these  and  other 
connderations,  they  entreated  that  their  first  offer  mi^t  be 
accepted. 
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Sir  John  Kennaway  replied  that  be  could  onlj  repeat  th* 
sufartance  of  his  former  demand^  which  was  founded  in  prin* 
dples  of  moderation^  and  finally,  that  hfe  and  his  eoUeaguM 
^¥er6  only  deputies  acting  Irom  ^wers  strictly  defined  and 
Bmited  by  their  respective  ptindpal^i  After  a  long  inttrad 
liad  dapsed j  «knd  tSbbr  Tippoo^M  takeels  h«d  eonsulted  apart, 
OhboUoi  AH  said  he  would  Undertake  to  guarantee  the 
cesskm  of  half  the  6nmtry,  Inth  fi%  lacamore^  In  all^  tfarte 
«ror«li  (Aite  miUioiiS  sierUng)  df  rupees;  he  added,  thit 
^Hik  this  could  only  be  ^ven  by  e%ht  or  ten  of  Tippoos 
iildars  Aiding  their  master's  means*  Sir  Jcim  Eennaway 
repeated  his  former  answer,  and  insisted  on  the  yaktels  re» 
ftuntiiig  to  Seringapatam.  The  Takeels  entreated  to  be  per« 
mitted  to  remain,  and  to  have  their  last  ofier  reported  to 
Lord  Comwallis.  To  this  Sir  John  Eennaway  at  length 
•Mntedi  cautk>ning  them  agamst  the  hope  of  their  proposal 
hmng  aeoepted,  or  their  being  permitted  to  ranain  where  they 
Wore  longer  than  to-morrow  morning)  and  as  it  would  be 
iinpleesani  to  him  to  issue  harsh  orders  to  them,  he  re^ 
i}ucBted  that  if  they  saw  his  tent  struck  next  mornings 
th^  would  consider  It  as  necessary  to  remove  their  own.     . 

In  some  tj(t  the  ^uses  and  intervals  of  the  abote  confer- 
enee^  Ali  Resa,  concaving  that  Tippoo  had  been  repro- 
(Mted  fo  Lord  Comwallis  as  a  cruel  tmd  tyrannical  prince, 
entered  Into  a  laboured  defence  of  his  sovereign.  As  an  ex« 
Ample  ctf  his  liberality,  he  instanced  his  conduct  to  the  gar^ 
rison  of  Mangaloret  to  which  Sir  John  Xennaway  replied, 
ffaat  that  garrison  had  capitulated  on  terms  which  had  not  been 
mfringed«  He  also  instanced  his  good  behaviour  to  the  gat- 
rison  of  Bidefiore,  under  Greneral  Mathews.  Sir  John  Ken« 
naway  Imswered,  that  the  terms  of  this  latter  capitulation  had 
hem  flolated  by  Tippoo  in  a  shameful  manner.  Ali  Ibeaa 
repfied^  it  was  true,  but  the  violation  of  the  terms  had 
commenced  with  Greneral  Mathews^  who  was  discovered 

a  8 
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ctnymg  away  treasure  from  the  fort*.  Cruelty  to  his 
priscmers,  he  said,  was  often  imputed  to  his  master  unjustly. 
Their  hard  usage  had  been  caused  by  the  treachery  of  bb 
public  servants,  who  had  a{^ed  to  their  own  use  the 
money  allowed  for  thar  support.  Sir  John  Keimaway 
allowed  that  this  might,  in  part,  extenuate  particukr  cases, 
but  the  treatmrat  of  the  prisoners  in  general  had  been  that 
of  brutes  rather  than  men.  *  He  expressed  to  the  Yaked 
the  satisSBution  L<xd  Comwallis  felt  at  the  offer  wUdi  had 
been  made  to  release  those  now  in  Seringfl|)atam,  whkh, 
however,  could  not  at  present  be  accepted ;  but  his  Lorddup 
trusted  they  would  rec^ve  the  same  treatment  which 
Tippoo^s  prisoners  reoeiyed  £rom  us.  The  CfxSenaact  then 
(vroke  up  about  nine  VtJock. 

Feb.  19tA. — ^At  five  o^dodc,  p.m.,  Sk  John  Eennawsy 
waited,  by  Lord  Comwallis's  orders,  on  the  Nisam's  mi- 
nister, and  requested  his  opinion  of  the  answer  that  shouUl 
be  given  to  Tippoo's  aSer.  The  mimster  stated  his  readi- 
neis  to  agree  to  whatever  was  Lord  Comwallis^s  detennna- 
tion,  and  demanded  what  the  determination  was  likelyto  bf?. 

Sir  John  Kennaway  t<dd  him  that  his  lorddi^  conaidaed 
duree  crores  a  large  sum  to  be  paid  down  atouoe,  and  as 
Tippoo^s  envoys  had  expressed  their  readiness  to  make  oath 
as  to  his  want  of  means  to  pay  more,  and  hadoffiexed  tosbew 
the  treasury  accounts,  he  doubted  whether  moie  oouULbj 
possilHlity  be  had.  The  point,  therefore,  to  decide  was, 
irfiethtir  they  should  accept  the  o£fer,  or  protract  the  war,  by 
sticking  out  f<v  another  crore.  The  minister  thouj^t  it  also 
l^large  sum,  yet  before  agreeing  to  the  ofier,  he  was  of  opinipn 
we  ought  to  call  on  Tippoo  for  the  revmiue  accounts  of  his 
tanritbries,  that  it  might  be  asoertwied  what  was  the  vahie 

*  He  said  the  hoUoir  part  of  die  pole  of  the  palankeen  (iMHnhoo)  was 
filled  with  gold  lace  and  jewels. 
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of  the  proposed  cessions.  Sir  John  Eennaway  answerad,  that 
by  calliBg  for  papers,  the  n^otiation  would  be  protracted^ 
whidk  ¥ra8  unadTisable,  and  moreover,  that  until  Tippoo's 
hostages  wore  in  our  pooBession,  his  good  faith,  and  adherenca 
to  ooe  article  of  the  agreement,  could  not  be  depended  on. 
When  that  took  place,  papers  might  be  called  for  at  our 
Ictsure.  The  minister  reiterated  his  wish  to  be  entirely 
guided  by  his  lordship^s  decision.  Sir  John  Eennaway  then 
took  leaye,  and  accompanied  by  Meer  Allum,  proceeded  to 
Hurry  Punt's  tent. 

The  conversation  with  the  Mahratta  chief  commenced  in 
the  flame  manner  as  it  had  done  with  the  Nizam's  minister. 
On  understanding  that  Sir  John  had  just  come  from  the 
latter,  he  asked  what  answer  or  opinion  he  had  given.  Meer 
Alhim  replied,  that  the  minister's  answer  would  be  Hurry 
Punt's. 

Hurry  Punt  then  said,  he  would  be  happy  at  Tippoo's 
entire  extirpation,  and  he  should  revel  in  the  spoil  and 
conquest  of  his  territory;  yet  that  great  men,  in  Lord 
Comwallis's  predicament,  guided  their  conduct  in  two  ways. 
The  first  was,  wheii  fortune  favoured  them,  and  the  enemy 
waa  at  their  feet,  to  be  deaf  to  prayers  and  entreaties,  and 
to  destroy  him  utterly.  The  other  alternative,  and,  without 
doubt,  the  preferable,  was  to  have  compassion  on  him,  when 
he  was  humble  and  sued  for  mercy ;  and  to  restore  lum  to 
power  without  neglecting  their  own  advancement  and  security. 
Sir  John  Eennaway  said,  that  Lord  Comwallis  preferred  the 
alternative  of  mercy,  and  bemg  also  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  d^cult  for  Tippoo  to  pay  more  than  he  had  offered,'  was 
not  inclined  to  protract  the  war  by  any  more  demands. 
To  this  the  Mahratta  chief  assented,  using  a  proverb  equi« 
valent  to  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  or  striking  while  the 
iron  was  hot. 

Meer  Allum  recurred  to  the  minister's  plan  of  4^iiing  a 
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definite  answer  till  we  had  obtained  the  accounts  neoeMuy 
1^  asoertm  the  value  of  the  prc^posed  cesnons.  Huny  Punt 
objected  to  thia  delay,  and  wid  he  would  be  responsible  tat 
Tippoo-f  territories  yieldiiig  a  net  revenue  d  three  eroiei. 
He  then  desired  Sir  John  Keiinavaj  would  miggeei  to 
Lord  Gcomwallis  the  propnoly  of  d^nandiqg  from  Tippoo 
a  sum  for  Burbar  charges,  as  a  gratuity  to  the  offioen  of 
the  three  states  employed  in  die  wart  unless  a  sum  of 
Ais  nature  were  obtained,  the  Nizam's  ministers  and  odw 
dvil  officers  would  not  benefit  a  rupee  by  the  war.  Such 
demand,  he  said,  was  usual  on  suoilar  occasions,  and  could 
not  impede  the  n^;otiations,  and  that  sixty  lacs  might  be 
demaended,  and  thirty  accepted*.  Sb  John  Kennaway  then 
taking  leave  of  Huny  Punt,  waited  on  Lord  Comwallis, 
and  from  thence  repiored  to  meet  Tippoo-s  envoys  at  the 
conference  tent. 

Persons,  the  same  as  befare;  time  of  meeting  half*past 
eijgfat,  p.m« 

Sir  John  Kennaway  opened  the  eonferaiee  by  sapng, 
that  Lord  Comwallis  having  deeply  conadered  the  olBsr  they 
had  made,  and  ccmsulted  the  r^xreeentatives  of  the  allies ; 
having  also  duly  ccmsidered  thdr  solemn  averment  of  the  im- 
possibility  c^  Tippoo^s  paying  more  than  he  had  offieredy  and 
their  proposal  of  shoiring  to  competent  pmons  their  tressuie 
and  accounts ;  and  being  averse  to  press  too  severe  tems^ 
he  was  willing  to  accept  the  <^r  they  had  made;  but  ia 
addition  to  the  three  crcNfes  now  accq>ted,  an  additiamq 
article  must  be  inserted  in  die  4?eaty,  gnmting  sixty  Iscs  fcr 
Durbar  expenses. 

Ghoolam  Ali  Khan,  afker  the  expressbn  of  his  deep  sense 
6t  Lord  Comwallis's  oonifld«<ation  for  the  stale  of  his  mis- 
ter's affairs,  requested  Sir  John  Kennaway  to  state,  candMlly, 
the  lowest  sum  that  would  be  insisted  on  for  Durhsr  es- 
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poises,  that  the  treaty  might  not  be  delayed  by  discussiiig 
that  article.  Sir  John  answered,  that  thirty  lacs  was  the 
nttumum.  They  then  pfooeeded  to  form  the  draft  which 
was  to  form  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  and  to  disquss  it  article  by 
article.     This  ended,  the  paper  stood  as  follows : — 

Artick  I»**-Preamble  as  usual,  noticing  the  names  and 
powers  of  the  envoys,  and  by  whom  deputed. 

Half  of  Tippoo^s  territories  to  be  ceded  to  allies,  adjacoit 
to  their  own  boundaries,  and  according  to  thdr  sel^don. 

Remarks. — ^Me^  Ali  Reza  objected  to  the  worda  <*  at 
theiir  sefecrtion/^  as  it  would  leave  the  allies  at  liberty  to 
daprive  Tippoo  of  his  hereditary  possessions,  fiar  inataiina, 
Culieut.  He  bad  ol^ted  to  this  in  the  oonfiefenoe  ef  the 
nth. 

Article  II. — Three  crores  of  ready  money  shall  be  de- 
Hvcafed  to  the  allies. 

Remarks. — ^Ali  Resa  asked  whether  bullion,  jewels,  or 
goods,  would  be  tak^  in  paymoait  of  this  sum.  Sir  John 
K»WVHy  rq^ed,  that  ready  money  bong  the  terms,  ru-^ 
pees,  pegodas,  ov  g$>ld  mokms,  could  only  be  acoepted. 

Mxtich  III^—Thirty  laca  shall  be  paid  to  the  allies  fee 
Puf b«r  expenses,  or  civil  contingenciea* 

Anicte  IV.— AJl  pristmors,  whether  made  during  Hydar 
'  AU'a  €ime,  or  sincc^  to  be  immediately  g^vm  up. 

Artkle  V. — ^Until  the  above  four  articles  are  carried  ihto 
effect,  Tippoo's  two  eldest  sons  to  be  given  as  hostages, 
when  hostilities  shall  cease. 

Remarks. — Sir  John  Kennaway  assured  the  vakeels,  from 
Lord  Cornwallis,  that  the  princes  would  receive  the  most 
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honourable  and  respectful  attentions.  Ghoolain  Ali  said 
Tippoo  would,  from  a  feeling  of  shame,  object  to  this  article, 
and  probably  propose  other  perscms,  but  they  must  dispute 
the  pomt  with  him  on  the  morrow. 

Article  VI. — When  the  above  articles  have  beoi  signed 
and  sealed  by  Tippoo,  a  counterpart  will  be  signed,  sealedi 
and  delivered  by  the  Governor-general)  the  Nizam's  mi» 
nister,  and  Hurry  Punt. 

Before  the  conference  (which  lasted  till  near  one  o'^dock  in 
the  morning)  broke  up.  Sir  John  Kennaway 'addressed 
Ali  Reza,  desunng  him  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  critical 
situation  of  his  master's  affiurs,  as  he  thought  it  would  be 
eminently  advisable  to  accelerate  the  conduaon  ci  the 
treaty.  Ghoolam  Ali  said  he  would  hasten  with  his  col- 
league to  the  fort,  and  would  return  as  soon  as  posnUe. 

Feb^  91st. — ^Meer  Allum  sent  a  message  to  Sir  John 
Kennaway,  saying  that  Govind  Row  Eishen  and  Gro?ind 
Row  Buswunt,  the  Mahratta  vakeels,  were  with  him,  and 
wished  to  wait  upon  Sir  John.  Sir  John  Kennaway 
being  at  table,  said  he  would  go  to  Meer  Allum'^s  tent,  and  . 
went  at  five^  p.m.  The  vakeels  stated,  that  it  appearoig 
that  there  was  to  be  but  one  treaty,  comprising  the  interests 
of  all  parties,  they  wished  that  it  idiould  recognise  all  fixraier 
treaties^  and  stipulate  that  Tippoo  should  not  circumciaeany 
more  Hindus.  Sir  John  Kennaway  asked  if  they  knew  die 
contents  of  these  former  treaties? — they  answered  in  the 
negative,  but  would  inquire.  Sir  John  Kennaway  obserred, 
with  regard  to  circumcision,  that  if  it  could  be  made  to 
appear  that  any  advantage  would  result,  it  should  be  in^ 
serted  in  the  treaty,  as  Europeans  had  also  been  sufferers. 

Tippoo^s  vakeels  having  retui^ne^  frpm  the  fort  at  fiv)e» 
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p.m.)  the  conferences  commenced:  persons,  8^c.<,  the  same  as 
before. 

After  a  short  conversation,  the  envoys  proceeded,  with 
the  paper  of  contents  in  their  hands,  to  a  particular  dis- 
cusaion  of  the  proposed  articles.  They  said  their  master 
wished  that  the  preamble  should  in  its  terms  be  binding  on 
his  successors  in  the  government  as  well  as  on  Lord  Com- 
waDis.  Sir  John  Kennaway  replied,  that  hostilities  having 
ceased,  the  definitive  treaty  which  must  be  concluded  would 
in  all  respects  be  conformable  to  their  wishes. 

With  regard  ta  Article  I.,  they  said  their  master  objected 
to^the  alienation  of  any  part  of  the  hereditary  depen- 
dendes'of  the  rajahship  of  Seringapatam,  which  they  then 
could  not  specify ;  among  them  were  Calicut,  Bangalore,  Se- 
vendroqg,  Oosoor,  Roydroog,  Bidenore,  and  Grooty. 

In  r^ard  to  Article  II.,  Tippoo,  they  said,  was  ready 
to  pay  one  crore  fifty  lacs  immediately,  of  which  fifty 
lacs  should  be  ready  money,  and  the  remainder  in  jewels, 
goods,  horses,  elephants,  S^c.  That  the  remaining  crore  and 
fifty  lacs  should  be  paid  in  instalments  within  a  year  or  less. 

Respecdng  Article  III.,  they  said  Tippoo  objected  to 
its  being  lecc^ised  as  a  fonpal  article  of  the  treaty:  that 
the  avowid  of  sudi  a  charge  was  not  customary,  but,  without 
any  public  stipulation,  it  ought  to  be  left  to  his  own  option 
to  increase  or  decrease* 

With  regard  to  Article  IV.,  Tippoo  wished  its  benefits 
to  be  reciprocal. 

Article  V.  The  vakeels  said  their  master  was  willing  to 
driver  up  one  of  his  sons  as  a  hostage,  but  that  family  rea- 
sons prevented  his  parting  with  more,  and  they  hoped  Lord 
Comwallis  would  be  prevailed  on  to  relax  in  his  demand. 
The  vakeels  having  finished.  Sir  John  Kennaway  replied, 
that  he  was  happy  to  perceive  the  appearance  of  sincerity  in 
Tippoo's  conduct,  indicated  by  his  agreeing  to  deliver  up  even 
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one  of  hb  sons :  that  he  would  report  their  request  to  Lord 
Comwallis,  but  gave  them  no  hopes  that  their  request  would 
be  granted :  that  had  it  been  possible  to  relax  in  the  security 
demanded,  I^ord  Comwallis'a  feelings,  as  a  fiufchar,  would 
have  operated  in  Tippoo^s  &Tour. 

In  reqpect  to  part  payment  in  jewels,  Sro*^  Sir  Jobn  Ken- 
naway  reminded  them  that  we  had  no  means  of  getdag  rid 
of  such  articles,  but  he  deferred  ^ving  a  definite  answer  to 
this,  as  well  as  to  their  objections  to  the  other  articles,  until 
he  had  consulted  Lord  Comwallis,  Meer  AUum,  Bheekajee 
Pundfait,  Azeem  ul  Omrah»  and  Hurry  Punt,  save  that  id 
regard  to  prisoners,  he  would  take  upon  himself  to  guaraatee 
that  the  arrangement  should  be  reciprocal.  Confiefeoce 
broke  up  at  eight  o^clock,  to  meet  next  moroi]^. 

Feb.  UStncL^  11,  a.m.-*-Par8Qns  the  same  as  befiue. 

Sir  John  Kennaway  addressmg  the  envoy,  said  that  Loid 
Comwallis  having,  on  their  solemn  asseverations  of  the  utter 
Inadequacy  of  Tippoo^  means,  relaxed  from  the  original  d^ 
mand  of  six  orores,  might  have  shewn  Tippoo  the  inoderation 
and  the  kind  consideration  of  the  aUies;  he  was  sorry  to per- 
odve  that  they  had  not  been  appreciated  by  Ti|)poo^  as  was 
evident  from  the  disposition  to  cavil  and  ol^ect,  evinced  the 
preceding  evemng.  That  Lord  Comwallis  havii^  enloed 
into  the  war  by  compulsion,  and  having  formed  engsgementa 
with  the  Bajah  or  Zamairiu  of  Calicut,  it  was  impoesSde, 
with  honour,  to  allow  it  again  to  be  surrendered  to  Tippoo. 
That  although  the  acquisition  of  Bangalore,  ^evendioc^, 
Ooeoor,  ^.9  had  been  arduous^  and  they  were  valuable 
possessions*  yet  that  IxMrd  Comwallis  having  hopsa  that  a 
time  should  arrive  when  athorough  friendship  might  subsist 
between  the  two  states,  and  being  unwilling  to  occaajoa  any 
jealousy  or  irritation  to  Tippoo,  by  retaining  them,  had  long 
ago  determiaed  to  restore  them^  thereby  to  prove  to  Tippoo 
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Uiat  in^ead  of  wishing  to  overtuni  his  family  and  empire^ 
he  was  desirous  of  upholding  both.  Ghoolam  All,  in  his 
reply,  dwelt^  at  some  length,  on  the  sentiments  of  justice  and 
geommtj  above  expressed,  concluding  by  saying,  that  <^  it 
was  better  to  have  a  wise  and  considerate  enemy*  than  a 
abort-sifted  and  time-serving  friend.'^ 

Regarding  Article  II.,  Sir  John  Kennaway  informed 
the  vakeels^  that  the  Company  had  never  been  m  the  habit 
cf  receiving  goods  in  lieu  of  cash;  that  such  oould  not  be 
disposed  of;  and  that  if  any  great  quantity  of  jewels  were 
thrown  on  the  market,  the  price  would  immediately  &11, 
To  tins  it  was  answered,  that  the  loss  would  be  Tippoo^s : 
upon  which  Sir  John  Kennaway  replied,  that  such  being 
the  case,  there  were  bankers  in  camp,  through  whose  i^;ency 
a  sale  might  be  effected,  but  that  Iiord  Comwallifi  decHned 
any  concern  with  them ;  but  that  to  show  his  accommodating 
diepofiitioni  he  was  willing  to  take  gold  or  silver  bullion. 

In  rq^d  to  Article  III.,  Sir  John  Kennaway  in« 
formed  them  that  the  thirty  lacs  of  Durbar  expenses  should 
as  assuredly  be  exacted,  as  that  not  one  rupee  further  of  a 
private,  nature  should  be  taken ;  that  his  lordship  and  the 
allies  were  united  on  this  point,  and  that  it  should  be  added 
to  the.three  crores :  that  out  of  the  total  of  thrre  crores  ond 
thirty  lacs^  one  crore  and  sixty-five  would  on}y  be  requi^ 
in  cash  or  buUion  immediately,  and  the  remainder  in  io^ 
stahpenta  within  twelye  months^ 

With  regard  to  the  sons  of  Tippoo,  to  b^  given  as  bostr 
age*  for  the  due  fHlfifanent  oi  the  treaty,  Sir  Joha  E^nna^ 
way  sai<l,  that  it  was  in  his  private  capacity  very  repugnant 
to  Lord  Comwallis's  feelings,  to  be  obliged  to  exact  such 
tanas,  but  that  his  public  duty  demanded  it ;  that  bia 
lordship,  had  himself  but  one  son,  but  that  Tq^poo's 
cluldren  would  be  tr^ed  with  equal  kindness  and  affection 
as  tUs  only  son,  and  that,  to  meet  the  Sultaun's  wishes  aa 
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much  as  he  could  on  this  point,  he  consented  to  recme  any 
two  out  of  his  three  eldest  sons. 

The  vakeds  asserted  their  master^s  entire  confidence  in 
Lord  Comwallis^s  kindness  to  his  children,  hut  that  out  of 
the  three  children  specified,  the  eldest,  Hyder  Sahib, 
fourteen  years  old,  was  obnoxious  to  his  father,  and  he 
therefore  disliked  parting  with  him.  The  second,  Abdal 
Khafick,  eight  years  old,  was  diseased  from  his  infiuicy, 
and  unfit  to  be  removed  from  the  Zenanah  (Seraglio),  and 
that  the  third  son,  Moyuz-ood-Deen,  the  favourite  son, 
five  years  old,  destined  by  his  father,  and  considered  by 
the  courts  as  his  successor,  would  be  given  up.  That  Tip- 
poo  in  doing  this  was  actuated  by  the  wish  of  shewing  his 
sdncerity  and  good  disposition,  and  at  the  same  time  (jI 
making  his  successor  known  to  the  principal  persons  of  the 
three  allied  states. 

The  three  younger  sons,  the  vakeels  added,  were  sdU  at 
the  breast,  and  they  therefore  demanded  whether  two  or 
three  of  Tippoo's  sirdars  would  not  be  taken  in  lieu  of  the 
second  hostage  ?  Sir.  John  Eennaway  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive. They  urged  the  point  with  some  pertinadty,  and  it 
appeared  that  they  conceived  carrying  this  article  widi  Tip- 
poo  involved  more  difliculty  than  any  other. 

Before  finishing  the  conference.  Sir  John  Eennaway 
delivered  to  Ghoolam  Ali  Khan  a  copy  of  the  general  pre- 
liminary treaty  of  five  articles,  drawn  up  according  to  the 
above  five  answers,  and  observed  that,  as  Lord  Comwallis 
could  not  relax  in  the  least  from  thw  tenor,  he  hoped 
Tippoo  would  approve  of  them,  and  sign  them,  idien 
hostilities  would  immediately  cease  on  delivering  of  die 
hostages.  The  definitive  treaty  could  then  be  entered  cfOk 
But  that  if  Tippoo  started  any  objections,  thdr  retara 
would  be  fruitless,  and  they  ought  then  to  order  their  tents 
away.    The  envoys  replied,  that  they  boped  afiairs  woold 
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not  take  such  a  turn,  and  that  tb^  would  in  all  piofaability 
return  next  day. 

Ffib.  S8ft2.«— Persons  and  place  of  oonferenoe  the  same  as 
befoce. 

The  vakeels  began  by  congratulating  all  parties  that 
the  business  was  terminated  by  Tippoo  having  signed 
tbe  preliminary  agreemait  which  they  produced,  and  stated 
that  the  sultaun's  sons  would  be  ddivered  up  when  re« 
quired.  .  Sir  John  Eennaway  directed  the  paper  signed  by 
Tippoo  to  be  read  and  compared  with  the  original  draft ; 
when  it  iqppeared  that  Article  I.  had  been  altered,  leaving 
out  the  choice  of  country  to  be  ceded. 

Sir  John  Kennaway  remarked  on  the  impropriety  of  this 
alteration^  after  the  long  discussion  which  had  taken  place ; 
and  having  waited  on  Lord  Comwallis,  returned  to  the  con- 
ference, and  told  the  vakeels  that  his  lordship  would  not 
conclude  a  treaty,  unless  the  omission  in  Article  I.  was 
immediately  filled  up ;   that  there  existed  no  wish  on  the 
part  of  his  lordship  or  the  allies  to  take  possesncm  of  de- 
tached or  inconvenient  portions  of  the  sultaun's  territories, 
but  that  the  choice  remaining  with  the  allies  would  ob- 
viate all  future  litigation.     The  vakeels  said,  the  sultaun's 
difficulty  in  allowing  the  condition,  arose  from  a  remark 
of  Meer  AUum  that  Sera  would  be  required  of  Tippoo. 
Meer  AUum  refdied  to  this,  thM  his  observation  merely  went 
to  express  his  doubt  whether  Sera  formed  one  of  the  ancient 
possessions  [of  Hyder.      The  vakeels  tiow  stated  that  this 
explanation  had  fully  satisfied  them  9  and  they  were  ready  to 
insert  the  condition,  without  a  reference^  to  their  principal. 
To  tUs  Sir  John  Kennaway  objected,  observing,  that  it  was 
extremely  neoe^l^y  that  the  sultaun  should  fuUy  imderstand 
the  necessity  of  the  condition ;  and  he  demanded  from  the  en- 
voys what  ivere  the  ancient  possessicms  ?    He  was  answered. 
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S^ngaimtaiii^  Sera^  Oootj^  atei  among  others,  CoimbetOBr. 
Sir  John  Kenaaway  observed  how  impossible  it  ww  that  ht 
could  have  ^ven  them  the  satisfaction  they  demanded,  as 
Ooimbetodr  wouldi  probably^  be  the  fint  dom&try  teqidied 
from  Tippoo.  Meer  Allum  also  reminded  than  of  Hnk 
tarbumspaotion  with  Vhioh  Sir  Jbha  Kinnawiy  had  ex- 
(iresnd  hiiBsclf,  which  they  admitted.  The-  vikada  t^ 
tumad  with  the  treaty  tigned  about  twdve  o^dbcL  Th^ 
requeaied,  as  ^eaee  Iribi  sow  as  good  as  concluded,  (he  ia^ 
mediaite  cessation  of  hdstilifiesi  and  they  promised  thaltfas 
yiKwg  prihces  should  be  ddivered  tip  the  succeeding  day. 

Feb.  Mth. — In  the  aftwnoion  Sir  John  Kennaway  fcr> 
wftrded  to  Ghodatn  Ali  counterparts  of  the  trsaiy  s^jned 
by  Lord  Oomwallis  and  the  Nizun^s  minister,  and  ska 
intiaiated  his  surprise  that  the  tents  (^  the  hostages  had  not 
arrived^  althoil^  the  day  Was  £v  i^pent^ 

F€k*  96<A.'>-^ir  Jolm  Kennaway,  Meer  AUum^  and  the 
other  deputies^  removed  theuc  tents  from  die  Nisam^s  camp 
to  the  Eedgah,  where  the  hostages  were  to  futeh.  Aboat 
ode  p.m.,  Ae  vakeels  arrived*  Sir  John  Eeatnaway  cmn^ 
meneed  by  iayii^,  tiwi  Lord  ComwaUis,  confiding  on  the 
speedy  arrival  of  the  hostages,  had  mispoided  operatioits 
sooner'  than  stipulated  in  the  prelitninary  treaty,  and 
that  unless  they  cam«  out  this  afternoon,  operatlona  mmld 
te-oommenoe.  Thif  »ivoyd  relied  that  the  distress  of  th« 
family  in  parting  idth  the  younger  princes  had  rendersd 
dieir  ptevious  arrival  impossible,  Ond  that  dtboi;^  tfm 
Was  M  tiiilucky  day,  they  i^hould,  if  it  woe  imdsted  oli> 
come  out  this  evening.  But  if  excused  to-day,  they  would, 
without  fail,  be  ready  to-morfow  fofenodn,  when  dic^  stik 
taun  trusted  that  suitable  persons,  on  the  port  of  the  allies^ 
would  be  sent  to  meet  the  princes^  and  conduct  them  to 
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Lord  Comwallis  in  a  manner  worthy  their  birth  and  rank. 
&nr  Jd>n  Kennawaj  said,  it  was  not  Lord  'Camwaliis's  wish 
to  pat  the  princes  to  the  inoonvemedce  of  oomuig  out  to 
camp  at  ni^t,  but  kny  deviation  from  the  appokitinent 
now  made  would  be  followed  by  very  serious  oonsequenci^ 
and  that  be  would,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  inform 
thfem  of  Lord  ComiraUiis's  pleasure  with  regdrd  to  the 
parsons  to  b^  deputed  to  meet  the  princ!e6.  Sir  John  alea 
dali?af«d  to  them  a  copy  of  the  preliminary  treaty,  signed 
by  Hurry  Punt,  ^. 

Feb.  26/A. — It  having  been  determined  that  the  primed 
diould  only  visit  Lord  Comwallis  to-day,  and  postpone  their 
visit  to  Seounder  Jah  «id  Hurry  Punt  until  to-tnorrow, 
Sir  John  Kennaway,  attended  hj  Mr.  Cherry*,  on  the 
part  of  the  Grovemor-general,  repiured  to  a  tent  pitched  by 
Tippoo's  people,  about  two  miles  from  headquarters,  near 
one  of  the  gates  of  Seringapatam.  They  arrived  about 
two  p.m.,  entering  by  one  door,  while  the  princes  entered 
by  the  other*  After  the  usual  compliments,  the  party 
proceeded  to  Lord  Comwallis's  tents,  under  a  salute  of 
imeteen  guns,  and  presented  arms  firoin  part  of  the  lina 
Prom  thenee  they  went  to  thdr  own  tents,  where  Sir  John 
Kenna#ay  visited  them  in  the  evening,  aild  impressed  on 
thb  vakeels  the  necessity  of  fiilfilliiig  the  remuning  articloi 
€xf  die  treaty.    First :  Releasing  the  prisoners.    Secondly : 

*  Persian  secretary  to  the  Gdvemor-gfeneral  and  commander-in* 
cUef.  Upon  Ltyrd  Ooniwallis*s  return  to  Earope,  in  1794^  he  was 
appointed  resident  at  Lttcnou^  and  subeequently  afj^ent  to  the  Ooyer* 
nor-geaeral  at  Benares.  On  the  occasion  of  announdnn^  to  Vizier 
All,  (he  Ex-Nawaub  of  Oude,  the  orders  of  ^vernment  for  his  re- 
moral  to  Galcntta,  he  was  barbarously  murdered  by  the  adherents  of 
that  prince.  He  was  much  belored  and  esteemed  as  a  raltiable  and 
zealous  servant  of  the  East  India  Company* 
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Producing  the  accounts  of  the  gpross  amount  of  the  reTeauct, 
and  the  net  receipts,  and  sending  the  stipulated  mon^  ai 
soon  as  possible.  The  envoys  pronused  die  immfdiatift 
fulfilmait  of  these  conditions;  and  requested  that  Lord 
Comwallis  and  the  allies  would  take  steps  fer  equally 
fiiifilling  theirs.  They  inveighed  with  great  bitterness 
against  Pnrsram  Bhow,  for  violating  the  terms  of  ike 
capitulation  of  Darwar.  They  demred  that  Assud  AS 
Khan  should  be  ordered  to  cease  hostilities  near  Guram- 
conda,  and  promised  Tippoo*s  passports  for  the  measeiigen 
sent  to  Coimbetoor  and  the  Malabar  coast,  to  put  a  stop  to 
hostilities. 

Feb.  Slth. — ^Lord  Comwallis  visited  the  young  princes. 
Ali  Reza  went  to  the  fort»  and  while  there,  Sir  John  Ken* 
naway  reminded  him,  by  letter,  of  fulfilling  the  articles 
relative  to  the  prisoners,  the  cash,  and  the  revenue  ac- 
counts. 

Feb.  98th. — ^Meer  AUum  bebg  at  the  hostages*  tents. 
Sir  John  Kennaway  wrote  to  him,  to  arrange  widi  the 
vakeels  about  sending  Tippoo's  revenue  officers  with  theff 
accounts.  Meer  AUum*  returned  only  a  verbal  answer, 
and  instead  of  visiting  Sir  John,  accompanied  the  princes  to 
Secunder  Jah's^  Sir  Jdkn,  surprised  at  this,  wrote  to  him 
again,  requesting  him  to  press  on  the  vakeels  the  necessity 
of  proceeding  to  business.  The  answer  given  to  this  note 
was,  that  the  vakeels  had  assured  him  they  would  attend 
next  day,  and  that  the  money  would  be  sent  out  immediately. 
Sir  John  Kennaway  received^  on  their  return,  a  message 
from  the  vakeels,  and  repaired  to  their  tents  about  four  p.iD. 

*  After  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  in  1799,  papers  found  in  tke 
palace  proved  that  Meer  Allum  had  carried  on,  aJl  this  time,  secret 
correspondence  with  l^ippoo. 
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After  a  preJimiDary  conversation,  expressive  of  their  master^s 
frieDdahip  for  the  Governor-general,  and  the  senae  they  en- 
tertained of  Sir  John  Kennaway^s  conduct  thioughout  the 
negotiation,  they  spoke  of  the  embarrassment  which  they 
would  have  to  sustain  from  the  cavils  of  the  allies  in  all 
matters  of  revenue,  and  said  their  master  trusted  to  Lord 
Comwallis  for  protection  against  such.  Sir  John  replied^ 
that  they  might  rest  confidently  on  the  protection  of  the 
Governor-general,  provided  they  acted  with  good  faith  in 
jpving  in  the  revenue  accounts.  Ah  Reza  solemnly  as- 
sured Sir  John  Eennaway,  that  no  imposition  should  be 
attempted,  and  having  earnestly  expressed  his  master's 
solicitation  for  the  evacuation  of  the  trenches,  returned  to 
thefbrt 

Feb.  i&th. — Sir  John  Eennaway  vinted  the  princes  by 
desire  of  the  vakeels,  and  met  AJi  Reza,  who  stated  that 
the  treasure  was  now  loading,  and  the  revenue-officers  ready 
to  come  out  with  it  and  the  prisoners,  when  Tippoo  ex- 
pected the  troops  would  evacuate  the  trenches.  Sir  John 
Kennaway  replied,  that  he  would  ascertain  Lord  Com« 
walHs^s  pleasure  regarding  their  request,  but  that  it  would 
have  an  ungracious  appearance  to  rest  the  sending  of  the 
treasure  upon  such  a  contingency. 

They  listened  to  this  hint,  and  delivered  to  Sir  John  a 
letter  from  Tippoo,  and  also  two  documents ;  one  containing 
an  account  of  Tippoo^s  old  possessions,  the  other  an  account 
of  those  which  bordered  on  our  frontiers. 

The  vakeels  shortly  afterwards  accompanied  the  princes 
in  their  visit  to  Hurry  Punt,  whence  they  returned  at  four 
p.m.;  when  Sir  John  Eennaway  wrote  to  them,  stating, 
that  relative  to  the  evacuation  of  the  trenches.  Lord  Com« 
wallis  thought,  that  considering  the  friendly  relations  now 
existing  between   the   two   states,  our  occupation  of  the 
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trenches  6  litde  longer  was  a  thing  of  little  monient;  tliit 
he  doubted  not  of  the  speedy  amTal  of  the  prisoners)  tht 
trtaiure^  and  the  revenue  aooountants*  The  papers  they 
had  deliTcred)  he  obsert^,  were  useless,  as  they  fid  not 
^ntain  the  amount  of  revenue  I  and  what  hadexettedlns 
brdships*  Momdittient,  they  assumed  dcdoodons  M  be 
allowed  Tippbo  which  could  not  be  agtved  tof  and  hk 
leoncluded  by  requestii^  other  acdountt  to  be  Mnt|  wlthoilt 
restrictk^s  or  assumptfotts.  A  i»py  of  this  letter i  and  fkk 
papers  referred  to  tnit»  was  trAnsttdtted  to  die  Miaam^s  and 
Mahrftttft  deputies. 

March  l«^.*-^ir  John  Kerniaway  reostvad  a  mein^ 
from  Tippoo^s  vakeels,  that  a  crore,  nine  lacs  and  a  half 
of  rupees,  had  arrived  from  the  fort  last  night  and  this 
morning.  Sir  John  expressed,  in  answer,  the  pkatoPe  ifais 
would  give  the  Govertior^Aefal ;  he  inquind  after  Aa 
prisoners,  and  requested  the  vakeels  and  acoountenta  would 
itpair  as  soon  as  possible  to  his  tent« 

The  vakeels,  including  Govind  How  Eisbeiii  the  NUh^ 
wah*s  ministeiv  with  the  Kisam,  who  was  on  this  ooeasMk 
iasoeiated  with  Bheekajee  Pundhit,  assembled  «t  Sir  Jahn 
Kemiaw«y*stent.  After  a  conversation  on  geoend  tiopies^  8ff 
John  demanded  of  Ghoolam  All  the  accounts  of  the  graas 
and  net  revenues  of  Tippoo's  territories.  Qhoolam  All 
evaded  an  answer,  by  askii^  fbr  tho  papen  ddivecad  Att 
preoediiigday)  and  also  a  copy  of  the  revenues  of  fali  master's 
country,  as  extracted  fipom  ibe  royal  exdietjuer  at  IMfaL 
Sir  John  Kennaway  denied  the  use  of  the  prodnctioii  c^ 
any  paper  on  his  side,  until  theirs  Mr&e  ready.  Afi  Beai 
obaerved,  in  reply,  that  in  conaequenoe  of  designbg  people 
having  intrigued  and  disarranged  the  train  into  whidi  he  had 
put  matters,  all'dhe  necessary  papers  were  not  ready,  but  he 
would  now  8^  to  the  fort,  and  after  procuring  all  proper 
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dociiiii0iit%  would  return  early  io-caionbw.  Before  his 
dqmiture»  he  enmettly  requested  that  no  further  depreda^ 
tWwwairightbeoDmmittedintheLeulBaugfa»andtheGanjam 
BirfHarbBi  and  tfiat  General  Abtfrcrambie's  amy  might  be 
ibrfaid  to  tayage  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of 
Paiipfye. 

March  %nd.i-^Mi  Besa^  fifdUng  to  attend  his  appointment 
In  the  forenoon)  Sir  John  Kennaway  wrote  to  him^  to 
reodnd  him  of  it*  He  came  out  at  four^  and  sent  a  mes* 
sage  of  apology )  adding^  that  he  had  brought  out  Subaiow^ 
chief  financial  ndnister  to  Tippoo,  along  with  all  neeessary 
papers.  Sir  John  Kennawny  wrote^  requesting  their  instant 
attendance:  the  vmlceels  excused  themselves  on  the  plea  of 
thebr  piqien  requiring  previous  arrangement,  but  promised 
fiuthfolfy  to  be  ready  'on  the  moitow.  A  party  ot  the 
priKmers  of  the  allies  were  sent  in  the  afternoon. 

March  Srd.'^Sir  John  Kemiaway  attended  Lord  Com« 
waUiS)  on  a  visit  to  the  princes,  and  eommunieated  to  AH 
Reza,  that  his  lordship,  on  considering  his  complaint  of  the 
preceding  day,  had  directed  General  Aberarombie  to  di«6ge 
ground  to  Cammbaddy,  and  (Mdered  Colonel  Stewart,  wh6 
ooHttnandfld  in  the  island,  to  abstain  from  cutting  any  more 
trees  in  the  Laul  Baugh,  or  destroying  the  boudes  in  Ganjami 
AU  Refca,  in  rq>ly,  stated  that  Tippoo  had  issued  orders  to 
hsB  troops,  not  to  cut  off  General  Abercrombie's  supplies. 

At  ten,  the  vakeels  of  all  parties  met  at  Sur  John  Een-» 
nawayXtent*  Tippoo's  deputies  then  produced  a  list  of 
their  master's  subjects,  prisoners  with  the  allies.  A  warm 
altercation  took  place  between  the  Mahratta  and  the  sul- 
taun^s  vakeels,  about  the  infringement  of  the  solemn  terms 
granted  to  the  garrison  of  Darwar.  Sir  John  Eennaway 
asked  for  the  papers  and  accounts :  when  produced,  they 

bs 
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were  found  little  better  than  the  insufficient  pap^sfiinnerly 
given.  After  they  were  reodrded,  Suberow,  to  shew  the 
fidmess  of  the  accounts,  proposed  that  if  a  particular  ex- 
amination of  the  revenue  of  one  of  the  adjacent  villages,  or 
districts,  should  be  instituted,  he  would  stake  his  cbancter 
on  their  justness.  Sir  John  Kennaway  asked  to  what  year 
did  the  accounts  refer  ?  Soobarow  replied  they  were  made 
out  for  different  years,  all  preceding  the  war;  that  the 
revenues  of  seme  districts,  such  as  Coorg,  were  tot  a  period 
seven  years  back,  no  revenue  having  been  received  from 
them  since.  Sir  John  Kennaway  observed,  that  this  ine- 
gular  and  improp^  mode  of  giving  the  account  of  revenue 
would  render  it  impossible  to  compare  one  year's  revenue 
with  another :  that  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  raiB,  S^e^ 
would  operate  to  render  the  revenue  of  each  year  different, 
and  that  their  mode  of  giving  the  accounts  woukl  render 
the  striking  of  an  average  impossible.  The  vakeels  said 
this  should  be  corrected,  but  their  mode  of  stating  the  ac- 
counts would  make  little  difference  in  the  grand  total, 
which  would  be  found  to  be  about  two  crqces,  and  ten  lacs 
of  rupees,  (%040,000/.) 

<  It  was  agreed,  that  comparing  the  accounts  just  recorded 
with  the  originals  would  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  day; 
and  after  mature  conrideration,  all  parties  would  meet  to- 
morrow, and  discuss  them  seriatim^  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  deputies  should  also  cotnimaiicate  them  to  their 
reflective  principals.  Before  separating,  Sir  John  Kenna- 
way reminded  Govind  Row  Pundhit  of  the  guarantee  given 
by  Hurry  Punt,  that  Tippoo^s  territories  would  produce 
three  crores. 

March  4ith. — Sir  John  Kennaway  wrote  to  Tippoofl 
vakeels  relative  to  yesterday^s  discussions.  Meer  Allum 
having  returned  from  the  mim'sters  and  Hurry  Punt,  stated 
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the  opinion  of  the  former  to  be,  that  Tippoo^s  revenue  ac- 
counts, as  produced,  were  fallacious,  which  he  could  prove 
by  a  paper  from  the  sultaun^s  dufter,  (exchequer,)  relative 
to  the  revenue  of  the  talook  of  Velanoor,  in  the  division  of 
Gooty,  the  cession  of  which  Sir  John  Kennaway  had  assured 
them  would  not  be  required  by  the  allies.  This  paper 
stated  the  revenue  at  S6,864/.,  while  Tippoo^s  valuation 
made  it  only  8,800/. 

The  minister  therefore  advised  that  a  bond,  with  heavy 
penalties,  should  be  required  of  Subarow,'or  from  Tippoo's 
vakeels,  in  case  the  falsity  of  the  accounts  produced  could 
be  proved.  Hurry  Punt  declined  ^ving  his  opinion  until 
he  had  consulted  Purseram  Bhow,  but  he  had  observed 
that  Tippoo  had  stated  the  revenue  of  the  Bidenoor  country 
at  seven  lacs  of  pagodas ;  now  he  would,  he  said,  be 
content  to  receive  it  in  part  of  the  Paishwah's  share,  for 
twelve  lacs.  Sir  John  Kennaway  shewed  to  Meer  Allum 
bis  letter  of  that  morning  to  the  vakeels,  which  entirely  met 
his  approval.  Meer  Allum,  and  Govind  Bow  Buswunt, 
waited  on  Sir  John  Kennaway  with  revenue  accounts  pro-, 
cured  from  one  of  Tippoo^s  revenue  officers  of  rank,  a 
prisoner  in  the  Mahratta  camp.  This  paper  shewed  the 
amount  of  revenue,  as  now  given  by  Tippoo,  the  amount 
conformable  to  the  knowledge  of  the  officer,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  both.  Gxivind  Row  Buswunt  further 
declared  Hurry  Ptlnt^s  readiness  to  take  Bidenoor  in  any  of 
three  ways.  Pint:  At  double  the  amount  of  Tippoo^s 
valuation.  Secondly  :  At  the  same  amount,  with  the  pa- 
goda  valued  at  four,  instead  of  three  rupees.  And  thirdly : 
At  the  same  amoiwt,  ynth  the  deduction  of  three  or  four 
talooks,  inserted  as  belonging  to  -it  in  Tippoo's  schedule. 
In  the  evening,  Sir  John  Kennaway  wrote  to  the  vakeels  in 
answer  to  their  note  of  yesterday,  and  reminded  them 
verbally,  that  the  time  for  delivering  the  accounts  would 
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expire  to-day.  They  wiote  in  reply,  that  Ali  Reza  wis 
aettiDg  off  tar  the  fort,  would  be  back  this  ni^t,  or  ta* 
jDonow^  when  Tippoo's  answer  would  be  sent.  Sir  Joha 
this  evening  visited  the  hpstsges  and  deputies  in  oomptoj 
with  Meer  AUum,  GhoaUoi  Ali  told  him  that  the  Sultsun, 
pa  seeing  his  note  of  yesterday,  had  sent  for  Subarow^ 
and  the  other  accountants,  and  expressed  his  diqpleasiite ; 
he  allowed  the  accounts  delivered  were  unsatis&ctorjr, 
and  that  those  demanded  by  LcMrd  Ccxnwallis  were  fidr 
and  just.  Sir  John  Kennaway  remarked,  that  he  had 
at  an  early  period  warned  than  against  attempts  at  impod- 
ticm;  that  the  allies  had  intrust^dt  inthependii^ncjgotiatiooy 
their  interests  to  his  ferdship's  charge,  and  that  nothing  in 
this  world  would  induce  him  to  neglect  them*  Goolam 
Ali  sud  the  diff»^ax»  was  a  n^ere  matter  of  aiocount,  and 
therefore  ciqpable  of  speedy  adjustment. 

March  6<A.— Ali  Reaa  ]E3iaun  having  returned  from  the 
fort.  Sir  John  Kennaway  sent  him  a  message,  requestii^ 
written  answers  to  his  qwstions  of  the  Ifth  instant  AH 
Reza  rejAed,  that  he  would  attend  in  person  next  day. 
Sir  Jdin  Kennaway  agaii^  requested  that  he  and  his 
ocJIeague  would  come  to  bis  tent  that  evening.  AfUr  some 
difficulty,  they  consented,  and  met  the  deputies  of  the 
allies  at  his  tent  at  seven  p.  m. 

The  conversation  commenced  about  prisoners.  A£  Beia 
insisted  with  great  warmth  that  Hurdas,  the  dewan  of 
Darwar,  includ^  in  the  capitulation^  granted,  thoi^  after* 
wards  violated,  to  fiudder*ul-Zeman  Khaun,  the  kiUadar, 
should  be  given  up  to  Tippoo,  as  that  public  officer  was 
many  lacs  in  arrear  to  their  master.  The  Mahratta  deputies 
rqJied  with  equal  warmth,  that  as  he  had  claimed  and 
received  their  protection,  he  could  not  be  delivered  up.  Sir 
John  Kennaway  at  length  stopped  this  altercationby  requiring 
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tbat  tb^  fey^Que  aocounta  of  Ihree jemri,  spedfied  in  his  note 
of  jAh  Mionsb,  should  bo  produced,  He  was  referred  to 
the  mhiister  of  finance,  Subarow,  who  said  that  the  public 
papers  wd  lecoiiBts  of  the  provinces  of  Bideiioor,  Coom- 
betooTi  and  CaUcut,  were  lost  at  the  taking  of  the  two 
ktter  by  the  SSnglisb;  and  the  accounts  of  Darwar,  Qujea* 
darghur  and  Bangalore^  when  they  also  fell;  but  that  the 
accounts  of  the  other  diyiiaoxis  would  be  prepared  as  socm 
m  posnUe,  and  would  be  ready  in  three  or  fiHir  days. 

All  Beaa  remarked  that  innumerable  papers  bad  been  lost 
aa  the  nig^t  ct  the  6th  ultimo,  on  the  storming  of  Tippoo's 
works,  when  his  camp  was  plundered  by  his  own  troops; 
and  that  the  revenue  accounts  had  been  yevy  loosely  kept 
sJDce  Tippoo  had  ocmie  to  the  throne.  To  this  it  was 
answeredt  that  after  consulting  Lord  Comw^Uis  and  the 
rqpreseiUatiyes  of  the  allied  powers,  a  specific  reply  would 
be  sent.  Hussain  Ali,  a  menial  servant  of  Lord  Com- 
walfis,  detained  in  the  Sort  after  the  liberation  of  the  other 
l^riaoners,  was  to-day,  on  compliance  with  a  formal  requid- 
tian,  delivered  up« 

March  7l&.-<^Meer  Allum  wd  Govind  Row  Buswunt 
met  at  Sir  John  Eennaway's  trat,  when  he  represented  to 
tliam,  that  as  Tippoo  had  evaded  giving  accounts,  ft  would 
be  immediately  necessaiy  for  eadi  separate  power  to  make 
out  a  schedule  of  what  it  oonceivi^  itself  entided  to,  the 
agpegate  amount  of  «^ich  cQuld  then  be  included  in  tiie 
definidve  tieaty,  and  that  the  Company  would  require  a 
pnqparticm  amounting  to  87,68,S95  rupees.  They  jNromised 
to  msixtit  this  to  Hurry  Punt  andAzeem-ul-Omrah* 

The  succeeding  morning  Sir  John  Kennaway  wrote  twice 
to  the  Sultaun^s  yakeds:  the  first  about  workmen  being 
again  at  wcvk  on  the  fort;  and  the  second,  regarding 
prisoners  conceived  to  be  still  detained. 
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Tippoo  applied  for  leave  for  the  rdigious  to  officiate  as 
usual  at  the  tomb  of  his  father  Hyder.    Instantly  granted. 

March  %th. — Sir  John  Eennaway  wiuted»  by  Lord  Con- 
waUis^s  desire,  on  the  Sultaun'^s  deputies,  and  ezpressed  in 
strong  language  Lord  C.^s  astonishment  at  the  treatment  he 
had  received  from  their  master,  who  had  delivered  inUae 
accounts,   &c.    He  stated,   that  Seringapatamj   Tippoo^i 
family,  treasure,  in  short,  his  kingdom,  being  within  his 
Lordship^s  grasp,  he,  consulting  nothing  but  his  moderatioay 
tad,  against  the  wishes  of  his  allies,  consented  to  a  peace. 
In  return,  every  effort  was  made  to  deceive  him.    The 
necessity  of  the  English  retaining  Calicut  had  been  candidly 
communicated,  and  Tippoo  had  estimated  it  at  five  f«  six  lacs 
of  rupees  beyond  its  real  value.    The  vakeels  replied  in  gene- 
ral terms,  profesnng  their  master^s  friendship  for  the  Gover- 
nor-general, and  wishing  that  he,  himself,  would  deliver  in 
his  plan  of  partition,  when  no  opposition  would  be  ofiSsred  to 
the  interests  of  the  Company,  but  that  the  Sultaun  indulged 
a  rooted  hatred,  which  was  mutual,  to  the  allies,  and  could 
ill  bear  to  part  with  his  possessions  to  them ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  support  of  the  English,  their  master,  in  his  preseot 
reduced  state,  he  would  soon  expel  them  from  his  country. 
Sir  John  Eennaway  replied,  that  his  government  was  bound 
to  the  allies  by  treaties  which  would  never  be  infidnged 
to  obtain  any  sinister  object ;  and  that  he  yet  hoped  to  see 
their  master  derive  benefit  by  hb  good  faith  and  strict  a^ 
herence  to  treaties.     After  leaving  the  Sultaun's  dqputks, 
Sir  John  Eennaway  requested  the  attendance  of  the  deputies 
of  the  allies,  who  produced  lists  of  their  share  of  die  parti- 
tion ;  out  of  these  Sir  John  struck  out  Soonda,  Biswapatam, 
Chitteldroog,  Raidroog,  and  Harponelly.     The  amount  of 
the  country  remaining  was  88,13,787/.,  and  added  to  the 
Company's  share,  made  a  total  of  1S9>59,082/. 
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March  9th. — Sir  Johii  Kennaway,  having  drawn  out  a 
draft  of  the  definitive  treaty^  conformable  to  the  preliminary 
treaty,  and  containing  a  specification  of  the  countries  to  be 
ceded,  sent  it  in  the'  evening  to  Tippoo's  vakeels,  with  an 
official  note.  The  papers  referred  to  in  that  note  were 
authenticated  by  an  aumil  and  sirreshtidar  (two  revenue 
officers),  and  also  an  account  containing  the  statement  of 
Hurdas,  the  late  dewan  of  Darwar. 

Sir  John  Kennaway  requested  of  Lieutenant  Macleod, 
charged  with  the  intelligence  department,  to  compare  the 
accounts  sent  in  by  Tippoo  with  the  best  information  he 
could  collect.  About  9  a.  in.,  Sir  John  Kennaway  recdved 
a  message  from  the  Sultaun's  vakeels,  requesting  leave  to 
wait  upon  him.  In  accordance  with  his  request  the  SuU 
taunts  and  the  Nizam^s  deputies  attended,  but  the  Mahratta 
vakeels  n^lected  to  attend.  The  Sultaun^s  deputies 
commenced  by  expressing  their  surprise  at  the  tone  of 
yesterday'^s  note,  and  the  hard  terms  of  the  treaty :  they 
would,  they  said,  proceed  to  lay  it  before  their  master,  and 
in  the  mean  time  proposed  to  examine  some  accounts 
brou^t  by  Soobarow.  Sir  John  Kennaway  replied,  that 
the  time  for  examining  accounts  was  passed ;  that  Lord 
ComwaDis  had  waited  patiently  nearly  twenty  days  for  the 
production  of  Tippoo'^s  revenue  accounts,  &c.,  to  enable, 
him  to  make  a  fair  partition ;  that  their  production  had 
been  evaded,  and,  as  time  was  predous,  the  Grovemor- 
general  felt  himself  obliged  to  make  the  division  from  the 
best  data  and  materials  in  his  power.  Lord  ComwalliB 
would  not,  therefore,  he  thought,  examine  any  more 
accounts,  or  relax  in  the  least  from  the  terms  of  the  division 
specified  in  the  draft  of  the  treaty  before  them.  His 
Loidship*s  character,  they  knew,  had  nothing  ambitious  or 
selfish  in  it,  and  the  very  circumstance  of  possessing  their 
master^s  children,  as  hostages,  had  made  him  more  deli<Mllb 
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and  moderate  in  the  terms  be  had  required*  The  vakeeb 
demanded  of  Sir  John  Kennaway »  if  he  conceived  that  the 
Governor-general  had  consulted  their  nuister^s  reputation  oe 
Wterest,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty?  Sir  John  replied^  that 
be  left  the  answer  of  this  question  to  their  own  seqae  of 
jiistioe,  expediency,  and  moderation* 

Subarow  then  proceeded  to  read  over  the  list  of  thc^ 
proposed  cessions.  He  b^gan  with  Coorg,  which  he  tenoe^ 
cm  of  the  doors  to  Seriogapatam,  from  which  it  was 
distant  only  ten  or  twelve  coss.  Sir  John  £ennawayrqiliecl| 
that  the  distant  wap  greater,  and  that  Lord  Cornwallis  hs4 
fntered  into  engagements  with  the  Bajah,  which  wquld 
prevent  the  possibility  of  giving  it  up*  He  then  instanced 
Deeanicottah  as  dose  to  Bangalore,  and  distant  from  pnx 
frontier. 

He  wfis  answered,  that  when  the  treaty  was  carried  intQ 
wecution,  it  would  be  exactly  on  the  confines.  The  ap^ 
swers  to  the  objections  urged  against  Sunkagberry  and 
9a]em,  were  similar  to  the  above.  He  then  r^narked^  that 
the  liver,  termed  Noil,  propos^  as  our  southern  boundary^ 
had  no  existence;  that  a'small  rivulet  of  another  name  was 
m  that  position. 

Sir  John  Kennaway  pointed  out  the  river  in  the  map, 
and  said  the  mistake,  as  to  name,  would  be  oorreded  in  ^ 
fyk  copy.  Subarow  next  mentioned  Bellary  and  Gooty ^ 
observing,  that  the  allies  had,  in  the  partition,  taken  aU  the 
stsong  forts.  Sir  Jghn  Kennaway  replied,  that  the  fiuts  oC 
Panigalore  and  Qosoor,  in  strength  comparable  to  r^fj^nttai 
and  Madras,  were  by  the  treaty  left  to  tbehr  mast^;  an4 
that  letainiBg  the  forts  was  purely  defenove^  to  prev^it,  by. 
obtaining  a  secure  frontier,  a  recurrence  of  the  cidamitips 
suffered  by  the  irrupticms  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo  intp  the 
Oarnatic.  Sir  John  concluded  by  remarking  the  utter 
usdessness  of  any  further  discussion,  and  recommending  W 
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them  to  go  into  the  fort,  and  after  laying  the  treaty  beibre 
Tippoo,  return  speedily  with  his  iinswer ;  and  that  be  wquU 
now  leave  them  with  Mr*  Cheny,  to  settle  the  e^obxagb  of 
the  money  delivered,  and  come  back  when  that  affair  was 
(nisbed.  As  soon  as  $ir  John  Keoiia#ay  retlicbed,  All 
Besa  endeavouved  to  lead  him  to  the  lEormer  diamusidii^ 
fnd  the  dewan  (Sobbaxow)  asked  oa  what  doeument  he 
relied  for  the  assertion  that  the  "  ani^ient  possessions*'  ci 
Tippoo  were  undenralued?  Sir  John  repHed,  that  one 
prqoff  among  many,  was  the  statement  of  the  talook  of 
Vdanoor,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  their  own  aumlly 
being  ikre&  times  the  amount  of  the  revenue  assigned  to  it 
in  their  paper.  This  staggoed  them  at  first,  but  after  ^ 
little  time  they  called  in  question  the  genuineness  of  the 
document  referred  to,  and  said  the  balances  of  former  years 
anist  have  been  added  to  make  up  this  amount.  Sir  John 
Kecmaway  observed,  that  the  document  was  genuine,  and 
would  be  produced  when  necessary;  he  would  in  the  mean* 
time  serioufily  recommend  to  them  to  return  all  to  the  fort.. 
Soobarow  asked,  what  they  were  to  do  there  f  Which  Sir 
John  answered,  by  demanding  what  they  were  to  do  heref 
Soobarow  explained,  that  he  aipprdiemled  his  master's 
veientment  would  principally  M  upon  himself,  as  nothing 
btad  been  settled.  They  then  took  leave,  prcMnising  to 
vetum  next  morning,  or  at  fiarthest  on  the  evening.  In  mi 
interval  of  the  conference  just  detailed.  Sir  John  Kenoawmy,: 
addressing  Ali  Beza,  said,  that  the  Governor-general,  in- 
consequence of  an  authaitk;  report  of  their  master  oootinuiDg' 
to  repair  the  works  opposite  the  tr^iches,  had  ord^ied 
the  engineers  to  resume  their  work  on  the  fascines  and 
gabions.  Ali  Reza  expressed  his  regret,  and  said  the 
works  should  be  immediately  discontinued.  Sir  John  Ken- 
naway  also  dedred  that  in  case  a  British  foraging  pnrty 
Aould  have  to  be  sent  across  the  river,  means  should  be. 
taken  to  prevent  disturbance. 
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In  the  afternoon  Sir  John  Kennaway  wrote  to  the  Sul- 
tftun's  yakeels  a  note,  in  answer  to  one  of  theirs,  oomplaimog 
of  Major  Cuppage  having  ascended  the  Guzzlehutti  pass. 

March  llih. — In  consequence  of  the  shares  of  the  allies 
being  unequal,  and  the  Nizam^s  minister  having  neglected  to 
insert  the  district  of  Moakah  in  th^  share,  a  new  divmon 
became  necessary,  by  wiiich  the  East  India  Company 
received,  in  addition,  the  district  of  Doopain  Kamckgeoy, 
and  part  of  Doormal,  at  the  back  of  the  Palnaud  and 
Ongole  districts.  Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Sir 
John,  and  the  promises  yesterday  of  the  vakeel,  the  working 
parties  continued  to-day  employed  on  the  fort. 

March  \ith. — The  vakeels  bSled  to  come  out  last  night, 
and  as  the  working  parties  were  still  busy  in  the  fort.  Lord 
Comwallis  directed  Sir  John  Kennaway  to  write  to  the 
vakeels  at  eleven,  a.  m.,  to  say,  that  as,  contrary  to  the 
agreement,  at  the  cessation  of  arms,  the  working  parties 
continued  employed  in  the  fort,  his  lordship  would  im* 
mediately  direct  the  resumption  of  operations  in  the  trenches, 
unless  their  labours  instantly  ceased. 

The  messengers  returned  at  three,  p.  m.,  reporting  that  be 
had  met  the  vakeels  coming  out,  and  that  they,  on  perusal, 
forwarded  the  letter  to  Tippoo.  Sir  John  deeired  the 
attendance  of  the  vakeels  as  soon  as  possible.  They  pro- 
mised to  wait  upon  him  at  four,  but  did  not  arrive  until  ax, 
p.  m.,  accompanied  by  the  deputies  of  the  allies.  On  com- 
mencingthe  conference,  they  intimated  generally,  that  Tippoo 
had  agreed  to  the  terms  demanded  of  him,  and  that  nothing 
was  now  wanting  but  that  the  Governor-general  and  the  allies 
should  relax  on  some  points.  Tippoo,  they  said,  was  mY&ng 
to  cede  half  the  territories,  according  to  the  valuation  in  his 
own  paper,  and  the  other  half  as  valued  by  the  allies,  and 
also  to  deliver  up  some  of  the  districts  required  for  oiif 
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boundaries;  but  tbat  he  objected  to  others,  particuUrly 
CoGvg,  which  being  close  to  Seringapatam^  might  be  viewed 
as  one  of  its  entrances :  that  he  considered,  by  the  treaty,  we 
were  not  oititled  to  require  Coorg,  which  did  not  lie  ^^adja* 
cenf"  to  our  boundidry.  Sir  John  replied,  that  he  would 
not  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  meiining  of  the 
tom/^  adjacent,*^  that,  in  matters  of  buinness,  it  signified 
not  far  removed :  that  the  allies  were  only  debarred  by  this 
term  from  taking  districts  in  the  centre  of  Tippoo's  domi* 
nions ;  and  that  Coorg,  which  they  called  the  door  to  Sering- 
apatam,  was  distant  forty  ooss*,  and  within  fifteenf  of  our 
settlement  of  Tellichory,  and  certainly  ^'  adjacent^  to  Car 
licut,  which  they  had  agreed  to  cede.  That,  finally,  en* 
gagements  had  been  concluded  with  the  RajcJi,  which  could 
not  be  infringed,  otherwise  what  reliance  could  Tippoo  {dace 
in  those  engagements  about  to  be  entered  upon  ?  Both  the 
vakeels  warmly  defended  their  construction  of  the  term 
^<  adjacent,'^'  which  Sir  John  Eennaway  denied.  After  a  good 
deal  of  argument,  the  matter  was,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
the  vakeels,  referred  to  the  Governor-general*  Sir  John 
having  returned  from  Lord  Cornwallis,  informed  them  that 
his  lordship  havmg  been  forced  to  make  the  partition  treaty 
on  the  best  data  in  his  power,  was  determined,  after  mature 
deUberaticxi,  not  to  relax  in  the  least,  or  yield  up  any  of  the 
countries  specified ;  and  that  the  vakeels  ou^t  now  to  rec- 
tum to  the  fort,  and  bring  Tippoo^s  final  answer.  They 
replied,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  any  further  refer* 
ence  to  thieir  nuu^ter,  for  if  Lord  Cornwallis  did  not  choose  to 
accept  their  offer,  they  requested  their  dismission,  and  left  the 
future  to  fate.  Sir  John  Eennaway  observed,  that  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  their  departure  when  they  chose ; 
but  they  insisted  that,  before  going.  Lord  Cornwallis  should 
know  what  had  now  passed. 

•  Eifl^hty  miieg.  t  Thirty  miles. 
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March  XSth. — SHor  John  Ecnnaway  having  reoeiTed  the 
Gknrenior-general'8  arders^  wrote  to  the  vakeels,  that  no 
Mliaiiod  could  b^  placed  on  Tippoo*»  accounts,  which  were 
farmerly  declined  to  be  plundo^,  and  now  readjr  to  U 
^todtlced:  thatmur  calcuhitk»ilmade  theatnoufttof  oountiy 
tv  be  oeddl  46,10,6M»  of  pagodas,  but  that  Us  lovdhhip 
ivottld)  firom  an  anxiety  to  avdid  extr^nities,  canseat  to  A 
deduction  of  4^00 fiOO  pagodas;  but  that  the  oountiks 
ob^eoted  to»  and  particularly  Cootg,  must  be  oeded^ 

The  vakeeb  answered  by  a  note,  requesting  a  more  paiti* 
cular  specbBcation  of  the  countties  to  be  odded.  The  vakcdi 
themselves  Aorlly  foUowed  their  letter,  end  Sir  John  faanng 
desiied  the  {Iresenoe  of  the  deputies  of  the  alli^  ddivmd 
to  tfie  Bultaun^s  envoy  the  list  dedred  in  thdr  last  ooia. 
AM  ReM  began  warmly  to  argue  that  the  preliminary  treaty 
did  not  givd  die  right  of  demanding  Coorg.  Sir  John  Ken* 
nawAy  refefred  him  to  his  former  arguments,  and  said  thai 
AS  tiodbing  new  was  urged,  he  declined  to  ai^e  the  matter 
further.  Ali  Besa,  with  a  softmed  tone,  hoped  the  Go* 
iremor-general,  actuated  by  the  same  motives  whidi  had  itt* 
duoed  him  not  to  innst  on  the  cession  of  Bangalore  and  Be* 
ir«ndiMg,  would  also  refrain  from  inssting  on  the  dessna 
of  Coorg,  which  was  so  much  nearer  the  capitis  &r  JoiM 
replied,  that  his  lordship's  good  faith  was  net  imnolvad  in 
the  cession  of  the  two  forts  mentioned,  and  that  he  knew 
that  nothing  would  alter  the  detenmnatiim  of  4ie  Qo* 
venior*general  with  regard  to  Coorg.  Ali  Besa  then  de- 
manded with  warmth  what,  in  the  event  of  breaking  eff 
tiM  tt^tiatJ0nB,  would  be  our  conduct  to  the  ptineeaf 
Sir  John  replied,  they  would  be  detained  as  hoeti^  for  dw 
vidadon  of  the  treaty.  They  asked  how  and  by  whom  had 
it  been  violated  F  Sir  John  replied,  that  Tippoo  hadWcH 
lated  the  treaty  in  three  instances:  first,  in  dedmiiif  to 
abide  by  the  selection  of  countries;  secondly,  by  the  cavik 
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And  eyasiond  used  iti  settling  the  exchange  of  money  \  and| 
thirdlyt  in  despite  of  our  continued  remonstrances)  and  bin 
repeated  promises,  by  continuing  to  this  moment^  the  re* 
pidrs  and  works  in  the  fort  opposite  Our  trettobes*  Tbejrre<( 
plfed^  they  ^oBoeiTed  Sir  John  to  hare  formofly  tdldthett 
Aftt  Mm  hoit^^  would  not  be  detiuned,  and  that^  fiom  tho 
iBl^glish  btring  released  a  person  o^  oonteqiienoe,  depute 
M  llieitt  1^  Hyder^  they  had  expected  a  diArent  line  ol 
oMduet.  iSir  John  letumed,  that  Lord  ComindHs  would 
not  bavo  detnined  th«  princes  from  any  other  cause  than  the 
iHblMion  of  the  preliininary  treaty  by  Tippoo:  that  on  thO 
fidtH  off.  the  treaty,  the  works  in  the  trenches,  ^^.,  which,  in 
dl  piM>babQity,  would  have  ensured  the  podsaMion  of  fiew 
jMngnpatam  in  ten  days,  bAd  been  reUnquiahed ;  and  if  thd 
princes  were  delivered  up,  what  equivalent  had  the  British 
fcr4he  loss  of  time  P  That  the  case  quoted  of  the  vakeel  waa 
not  in  pobt;  and  that  fhey  themselves,  similariy  situatedi 
aright  depart  when  they  chose.  Sir  Jdm  informed  them» 
the  princes  rimuld  diange  ground  to*mo^row,  and  that  the 
SultauA*^  guilds,  now  with  theni)  most  take  their  departure^ 
The  vake^  requested  permission  to  accompany  ^e  hoe* 
tiige^  winch  was  objected  to. 

itf(irdA14rA.^Bir  J(dm  Kennaway  wan  awakened  by  A  mes^ 
si^  fichn  Ali  Resa,  instantly  followed  by  himself.  Sfe  John 
sent  word  he  was  undressed,  which  the  vakeel  said  waa  of  no 
eonaequence,  And  that  he  would  oome  to  the  sleeping  tent. 
On  Ub  arrival,  he  eamesdy  entreated  Sir  John  to  use  his  bu 
fluenee  with  Captain  Welsh,  commanding  the  guard  of  ho- 
near  with  the  hostages,  to  dday  their  departure  for  one  day^ 
when  he  would  engage  to  bring  back  Tippoo^s  answer  to 
tlie  Hst  of  districts  by  the  evening,  otherwise  the  removal  of 
the  princes  would,  in  all  probability,  cost  him  and  his  od- 
leagues  their  lives.    Sir  Jdtm  Kennaway  replied  that  Cap^ 
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tain  Welsh  was  acting  under  superior  ard&rsy  and  was  not 
bound  to  obey  him ;  but  that  he  would  write  to  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  and  request  the  resfnte  so  urgently  sought  The 
princes  had,  howevar,  moved,  before  this  note  could  be  de» 
spatched,  but,  at  the  desire  of  the  yaked,  Sir  John  re- 
quested th^  might  not  take  their  final  departure  until  he 
returned,  at  the  appomted  time,  from  the  fort.  Loitd 
Comwallis,  in  ccmsequence,  directed  the  princes  to  be.  en- 
camped one  mile  in  the  rear  of  head-quarters,  .  In  the  even- 
ing Ali  Beza  returned,  and,  with  his  colleague,  waited  oo 
Sir  John  Eennaway.  After  adverting  in  general  terms  to 
the  success  of  their  interview  with  their  master,  they  parti- 
cularised his  acquiescence  in  all  demanded  of  him,  exoqit 
the  cession  of  Coorg,  so  near  to  his  capital,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  r^-conadered  by  the  Govemor-genaral^  as  also  the 
cession  of  some  few  other  places,  otherwise  an  inoonvemeot 
intermixture  of  districts  would  ensue,  and  the  boundary 
wished  by  his  lordship,  would  be  destroyed.  Sir  John 
having  r^uested  of  him  to  particularize,  Shewaness  Row 
instanced  Attoor  and  Permallee,  left  toTippoo,  as  intervemng 
between  theCompany^s  old  boundary  of  Lallee  and  Namcul. 
Sir  J(^n  observed  that  this  omission  had  been  provided  for 
in  the  remarks  made  opposite  Namcul,  Lallee,  ^.;  that  all 
districts  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  Caveri  should  beloDg  to 
the  Company.  Sir  John  Kennaway  then  asked  if  there 
were  any  more  districts  than  those  he  had  now  instanced? 
The  vakeel  could  not  answer  without  referring  to  his  papers 
and  maps  in  the  fort,  which  Sir  John  requested  o£  him  to 
produce  next  morning.  Ghoolam  Ali  observed  that  it  now 
appeared  that  instead  of  yielding  anything,  we  were  going 
to  keep  more.  Sir  John  denied  this,  and  said  equivalents 
would  be  given  for  all  those  <Ustricts  taken  to  make  a  secure 
boundary.  The  vakeels  then  recurred  once  more  to  Cooig. 
Sir  John  Kennaway  represented  to  them  the  uselessness  of 
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such  disciissi(»i9  as  nothing  inserted  in  the  list  of  the  18th 
would  be  yielded  up ;  and  then  categorically  demanded  whe^ 
ther  or  not  Tippoo  would  agree  to  the  cession  of  Coorg. 
They  answered,  that  rather  than  risk  the  interruption  of 
peace  he  was  prepared  to  yield  it  up,  but  he  hoped,  from 
Lord  Comwallis'^s  fiiendship,  that  the  cession  of  Coorg 
would  not  be  insisted  on.  Sir  John  agreed  once  more  to 
oonsEult  the  Groyemor-general  on  this  point.  Ali  Reza  then 
-presented  a  paper,  containing  articles  which  he  wished 
should  be  corrected  in  the  definitive  treaty.  The  greater  part 
of  these  alterations  had  been  provided  for  in  the  additions 
made  to  the  treaty  after  it  had  been  sent  to  the  vakeels,  on 
the  9th. 

March  \5th. — Sir  John  Eennaway  sent,  early,  a  mes* 
sage  suggesting  the  despatch  of  Shewaness  Row  to  the  fort, 
for  the  maps  and  papers  necessary  for  the  final  adjustment 
of  the  cession  of  districts  and  limitation  of  boundaries,  as  in 
the  event  of  the  definitive  treaty  not  being  settled  this  evening, 
Lord  Comwallis  would  not  delay  the  march  of  the  princes 
to-morrow.  At  eight  a.  m . ,  Sir  John  desired  the  attendance 
of  the  allied  deputies,  who  having  retired,  adjusted  a  par- 
tition of  their  respective  shares.  In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Joha 
was  employed  in  drawing  out  the  definitive  treaty,  which 
having  completed  by  mid-day,  he  desired  the  attendance 
of  the  sultaun'^s  vakeels,  although  Shewaness  Row  had  not 
yet  arrived  from  Seringapatam.  They  arrived  about  two 
p..m.,  and  commenced  by  demanding  Lord  Comwallis^s 
determination,  more  especially  with  regard  to  Coorg.  Sir 
John  Kennaway  replied,  that  Lord  CornwalHs,  with  every 
disposition  to  gratify  Tippoo,  could  not  consent  to  abandon 
the  Rajah  of  Coorg.  His  lordship,  he  said,  consider^  the 
preservation  of  faith  to  his  engagements  to  be  of  equal  im- 
portance and  sanctity,  and  as  superior  to  all  other  considera- 
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tions,  as  a  sincere  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  his  rdigioD; 
he  could,  therefore,  hear  nothing  further  on  this  suhject 
Sir  John  then  delivered  to  them  the  treaty,  without  the  list 
of  countries  to  be  ceded,  which  depended  on  the  arrival  of 
Shewaness  Row.  The  only  articles  objected  to,  were  those 
preventing  any  claims  for  outstanding  revenue  balances,  and 
the  omissioa  of  the  word  ryut  in  the  article  provichng  that 
no  protection  should  be  given  to  officers  and  aemindan 
flying  from  each  odier'^s  districts.  Sir  John  KenHaway,  in 
reply  to  the  first,  observed  that  the  article  was  just  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  would  obviate  ail  disagreeable  dispules  be* 
tween  the  different  governments — ^it  oould  not,  thocfixc^ 
be  altered.  The  same  reasoning  could  with  equal  jiistiDf 
be  applied  to  the  demand  for  the  insertion  of  the  word  ryut 
«i-4liat  enough  had  been  done  in  insertii^  **  officers  snd 
aemindars.^^  It  being  now  five  p.  m.,  and  Shewaness  Row 
not  having  arrived,  Sir  John  Kennaway  retired  to  make 
out  the  list  of  countries  with  his  own  data;  but  wiiikt 
tlius  employed,  Shewaness  Row  arrived,  and  shewed  thtt 
the  districts  of  Shadimunglum  and  Yalenoor,  to  the  east  of 
die  Caveri,  if  left  to  Tippoo,  would  occasion  an  inter* 
mixture  of  boundaries ;  Sir  John  induded  them  in  the 
Company'^s  shaie,  and  having  given  equivalents,  the  Cbm- 
pany^s  division  «rtx)od  as  follows  :— 

Calicut,  6S  Talooks       *         .         .    B,48r,5«    «J  I 

Panlghatcherry         .         •        .        .  88,000 

Dindigul  and  Palnaveerpackshy   •  9^00 

Salem 84,000 

Coorg         .         .         ,         •         .  8^000 

Numkul 16,000 

Sttnkagerry          ....  40)000 


Carried  forward  •        •        8,672,650  H  I 
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Brought  forward  .         ,        8,«7«,«60  ^i  i 

Baramahal. 

Baramahal        .         .         ,        .        ,  64,000 

Caveriputtun         ....  10,000 

Veerbudidroog           ....  8,000 

Raicottah 8,000 

Kangoondy 6,000 

Darampoory         ....  8,000 

Dinageer 10,000 

Tbgricottah        ....  12,000 

CftTeripoor 8y000 

Attoor,  Anctttgeery                .  ISfiOO 

Peennutty         .         .         •         •         .  14,000 

Shadimioglum        •         .         .         •  20^000 

Vamloor 16|000 

Kantery  Pagodas  •  13,16,765  5}  | 

Ab  altereatibn  now  arose  between  tbe  sultauo^s  and  the 
Nizam's  vakeeU,  regarding  the  share  ol  the  latter ;  as  aft^ 
iocludiog  the  whole  of  Eudapab,  Cuvunum,  part  of  the 
Duab,  and  the  talooks  about  TafiigrafHlly,  twenty  thousand 
pagodas  only  remained  to  be  given  to  the  Nizaniy  out  of 
wluch  was  to  be  settled  the  cession  ol  Gooty  and  Bellary, 
which  had  been  insisted  on  by  the  allies  as  absolutely  nece&- 
aary  to  form  a  northern  boundary.  Fix*  these  forts,  and  a 
few  dependant  talooks,  it  was  proposed  to  the  sultaun's 
Takeels  to  take  the  districts  of  Budwail  and  Cbitoweil  in  the 
Kudapah country;  these  they  positiyely  re&sed  to  have,  as 
ihey  were  cut  off  from  Tippoo^s  remaining  territories,  mid 
were  bordering  on  those  of  the  CaMstry  and  Venkata^erry 
Kajahs,  whose  troublesome  and  litigious  disposition  might 
involve  him  in  disputes  similar  to  those  that  had  brought 
on  the  present  war :  rather  than  be  burdened  with  districts 
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SO  atuated,  Tippoo  would  give  them,  they  said,  in  addition 
to  the  other  cessions. 

After  much  angry  discussion  between  the  vakeels^  the 
Nizam's  always  refusing  to  yield  up  those  districts  which 
Tippoo^s  were  willing  to  take,  Tippoo>  vakeels  earnestly 
besought  that  the  cession  of  Grooty  and  Bellary  should  not 
be  insisted  on.  Meer  Allum  observed,  that  ndther  himself 
nor  the  minister  would  object  to  this,  provided  it  met  with 
the  wishes  of  Lord  Comwallis.  Sir  John  Kennaway  op- 
posed this.  It  growing  late,  the  conference  broke  up,  with 
an  understanding  that  the  Grovemor-general,  and  Azeem*ul- 
Omrah  should  in  the  meantime  be  consulted,  and  that  all  the 
parties  should  assemble  next  morning.  • 

March  \%th. — Sir  John  Kennaway,  this  morning,  in- 
formed Meer  Allum  that  Lord  Comwallis  had  no  objectioD 
to  relinquishing  Gooty  to  Tippoo.  Meer  Allum  having 
waited  on  the  minister,  stated  it  as  his  intention  to  be  guided 
by  the  wishes  of  Lord  Comwallis ;  but  that  though  he  con- 
sidered keeping  Gooty  necessary,  he  would  relinquish  it,  and 
keep  Budwail  and  Chittoweil,  provided  also  Tippoo  would 
give  the  fort  of  Gurrumcondah,  and  such  of  its  dependant 
talooks  as  would  complete  the  share  of  the  Nizam.  The 
Mahratta  vakeels  being  present,  this  proposal  was  fully 
discussed ;  when  both  they  and  the  Nizam's  vakeels  agreed 
it  would  be  necessary  to  yield  Gooty  to  Tippoo.  Sir  John 
Kennaway,  from  a  conviction  tliat  good  policy  demanded, 
that  these  forts  sliould  remain  in  possession  of  the  allies^ 
suggested  to  the  Mahratta  vakeels  the  propriety  of  giving 
up  Huwanoor,  and  part  of  Bankapoor,  as  an  equivalent : 
this  they  directly  and  positively  refused  to  do. 

It  was  then  agreed  to  propose  the  remaining  alter- 
native; taking  Gurrumcondah,  SfC.^  in  lieu  of  Gooty, 
and  if  this   was  insuperably  objected   to,   Gooty  would 
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then    be   relinquinhed,    provided .  Lord    CornwallM  con^i 
sented. 

The  Mahratta  vakeels  then  requested  the  definitive  treaty 
might  be  produced.  When  read,  they  stated  that  Hurry 
Punt  iirished  three  alterations  or  additions  should  be  made 
to  it.  First,  The  omission  of  the  words  ^*  heirs  and  8uc« 
oessors,'"  in  the  preamble.  Secondly,  A  clause  securing 
protection  to  pilgrims  viinting  the  pagodas  in  Seringapatam. 
Thirdly,  That  the  treaty  should  recognise  and  confirm  all 
former  treaties,  except  those  modified  by  the  tenor  of  this. 
In  reply  to  the  first.  Sir  John  Kennaway  observed,  that  it 
could  not  be  agreed  to ;  that  such  phraseology  was  usual, 
and  if  they  wished  to  observe  good'  faith,  they  ought  not  to 
object  to  it.  They  answered  it  was  not  their  habit  to  use 
these  terms.  In  reply  to  their  second  request.  Sir  John 
Kennaway  said  he  had  no  objections,  provided  they  con« 
tained  nothing  recognising  their  claim  to  Choute.  This 
would  form  an  insuperable  objection,  as  that  demand  ought 
to  be  abandoned,  after  the  acquisitions  obtained  by  them 
under  the  present  treaty.  In  regard  to  the  third  request, 
about  security  to  pilgrims,  Sir  John  remarked,  that  it 
would  lead  to  future  disputes  with  Tippoo,  if  he  disliked 
their  visiting  his  capital,  and  if  he  did  not,  it  was  super- 
fluous. In  short,  if  they  disliked  the  present  treaty,  they 
might  make  a  seperate  one  with  Tippoo  themselves.  This 
they  declined,  and  to  compound  with  Sir  John,  they  said 
they  would,  in  their  copy  of  the  treaty,  substitute  for 
"  heirs  and  successors,"  that  the  treaty  should  last  as  long 
as  the  sun,  moon^  and  stars  I  and  with  regard  to  pilgrims, 
Hurry  Punt  should  address  a  separate  letter  to  Tippoo  on 
this  subject,  but  they  besought  Sir  John  to  bespeak 
Tippoo's  favourable  attention  towards  it.  Tippoo's  vakeels 
having  now  arrived,  it  was  proposed  to  ihem  to  exchange 
Gooty,  i^c.y  for  Gurrumcon^ah.    To  this  they  immediately 
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and  deddedty  objected,  for  these  reasons ;  that  Gurrum- 
condah  was  one  of  the  first  acquisitions  to  the  Mysore  state, 
and  because  the  bones  of  Meet  8ahib,  Hjder  Ali^s  brother- 
in-law  were  deposited  in  a  tomb  near  the  fort.  Lord  Com- 
waUis  having  now  signified  his  hope  that  the  minister 
would  relinquish  Oootyy  it  waa  intimated  to  the  vakeels 
that  the  point  would  be  conceded.  All  the  vakeels  now 
proceeded  to  arrange  the  division  of  the  countries  that  were 
to  be  exchanged.  After  much  altercation  about  the  ex- 
change of  Perguhnahs,  the  different  shares  stood,  at  length, 
as  inserted  in  the  definitive  treaty.  The  Sultaun^s  vakeels 
then  took  thdr  leave  to  go  to  the  fbrt,  promising  to  return 
with  the  treaty,  next  morning,  duly  executed.  Sir  John 
warned  them  against  the  alteration  of  a  single  word,  as  from 
the  critical  situation  of  aflkirs,  such  might  be  attended  with 
the  most  serious  consequences, 

March  V7th. — ^Nothing  was  heard  from  the  vakeels  until 
adout  four  p.  m.,  when  Mahomed  Ali  reported  they  would 
soon  be  out  with  some  more  treasure.  At  six,  Sir  John 
recaved  a  note  from  them,  stating  that  they  had  laid  thede* 
finitive  treaty  before  Tippoo ;  and  complaining  of  excesses 
and  plunderings  by  Purseram  Bhow*s  cavalry.  Sir  John 
Kennaway  returned  an  answer,  that  Purseram  Bhow's  ex* 
cesses  had  been  reported  to  Lord  Comwallis,  and  would  in 
future  be  prevented.  He  cautioned  the  vakeels  against  any 
delay,  or  the  smallest  alteration  in  the  treaty,  as  either  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a  rupture. 

March  18th, — The  Sultaun's  vakeels  arrived  at  three, 
and  came  to  Sir  John  Eennaway^s  tents,  where  th^  found 
the  Nizam'^s  deputies.  The  Mahratta  vakeels  were  not  in 
the  way  when  summoned.  The  vakeels  commenced  by 
making  compliunts  against  Purseram  Bhow,  and  whilst  they 
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were  yet  talking,  a  letter  was  brought  to  them  from 
Tippoo,  giving  details  of  the  plunderings  of  Purseram 
Bhow  on  the  road  to  Sera ;  that  he  made  collections,  beat 
and  impisoned  ryuts,  and  had  taken  63  camels,  8000 
bullocks,  Sfc.  8^,  Sir  John  Eennaway  replied,  that  the 
GovemOT-general  would  do  f^l  in  his  power  to  stop  these 
enormities,  but  they  were  mainly  owing  to  the  bad  faith  of 
their  master,  who  had,  in  spite  of  all  representations  and 
remonstrances,  continued  to  repair  and  strengthen  the  works 
in  the  fort,  which  had  induced  Lord  Comwallis  to  make 
Purseram  Bhow  cross  the  river.  The  vakeels  attempted 
to  daay  this,  but  Sir  John  offered  to  produce  a  plan  of  the 
works,  shewing  the  repairs,  S^c.y  made  up  from  daily 
authentic  reports. 

They  then  produced  the  fair  and  signed  co{Hes  of  the 
treaty,  which  were  collated,  corrected,  and  revised ;  in  the 
annexed  list  of  countries,  two  important  omissions  had  been 
made,  which  could  not  be  rectified  without  the  especial 
permission  of  Tippoo.  They  also  delivered  nine  orders  of 
aurrender  for  the  forts  of  Salem,  Namkul,  8fQ.  The  next 
day  was  appointed  for  the  formal  delivery  of  the  three 
treaties  by  the  princes  to  Lord  Carnwallis,  when  the 
•Nizam's  and  the  Mahratta  vakeels  were  requested  to 
att^d* 

Mcureh  19^*^-The  Mahratta  vakeels  sent,  this  morn-i 
-ing,  a  eopy  of  the  article  they  wished  added  to  the  treatj^^ 
oonfirming  all  former  treaties  with  the  Mysore  govem* 
•ment  Sir  J<dm  Kennaway  answered,  that  the  treaty  was 
now  signed  and  executed  by  Tippoo,  that  therefore  the  time 
for  alterations  was  past,  and  that  Lord  Cornwalh's  would 
not  return  the  treaty  for  such  an  addition,  and  he  concluded 
by  requesting  their  official  attendance  at  the  Governor- 
general'^s  tents^  to  receive  their  copy  of  the  treaty  delivered 
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by  the  princes  in  Durbar.  They  answered  they  would  a&- 
certain,  immediately,  the  pleasure  of  Hurry  Punt  on  this 
head ;  without  his  permission  they  would  not  attend.  All 
Sir  John  Eennaway's  arguments  could  not  induce  them  to 
alter  this  resolution,  and  the  treaty  had  been  deliyered  by 
the  princes,  and  the  company  breaking  up,  before  Goyind 
Row  Eishen  arrived.  When  Lord  Comwallis  presented 
the  treaty  to  him,  he  desired  it  might  be  understood  that 
Hurry  Punt  had  objections  to  it  which  he  would  state  to 
the  Grovemor-general  in  a  personal  conference,  if  granted 
one,  which  Lord  Comwallis  said  he  would  be  happy  to 
give  him.  After  the  Durbar  had  broken  up,  Govind  Row 
Kishen  had  a  conversation  with  Lord  Comwallis,  which 
ended  in  an  understanding,  that  the  articles  they  wished 
should  be  discussed  in  the  conference  requested  by  Hurry 
Punt. 

March  9.0th. — Sir  John  Kennaway  received  a  letter  fiom 
Ali  Reza,  complaining  again  of  the  continued  depredatioiis 
of  Purseram  Show.  Sir  John  wrote  in  reply,  that  he  had 
done  his  utmost  to  restrain  the  Show,  who  had  by  com- 
mand marched  to  return  to  his  former  position  to-day,  or 
would  certainly  do  so  to-morrow.  It  was  stated  that  T^ 
poo^s  Bedes  and  Pindarries  were  quite  as  active  and  de- 
structive as  the  troops  of  the  Show. 

Hurry  Punt  visited  Lord  Comwallis  in  the  evenings  and 
agreed  to  the  treaty  in  its  present  form  ;  but  as  the  counter- 
part from  him  could  not  be  prepared  by  the  next  monimg, 
Lord  Comwallis  put  off  the  formal  delivery  of  the  oonnter- 
partsfrom  the  different  allied  powers  until  the  SSd  instant. 

March  21^^— Sir  John  Kennaway  wrote  to  Meer  Allum 
and  Bheekajee  Pundhit,  relative  to  the  public  delivery  of 
the  counterpart  treaties. 
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March  22wrf. — In  the  morning  the  vakeels  of  the  Ni- 
zam and  Mahrattas  assembled  at  Sir  John  Kennaway^s 
tents,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Governor-general,  accom- 
panied him  to  the  tents  of  the  princes,  to  whom  the  ratified 
counterparts  of  the  definitive  treaty  were  delivered,  under 
salutes  from  the  different  powers.  After  the  interchange  of 
compliments,  Sir  John  Kennaway  informed  All  Reza, 
that  the  orders  of  delivery  of  the  forts  to  be  restored  to 
Tippoo  were  preparing,  and  demanded  the  remaining 
orders  for  those  forts  to  be  given  to  the  Company,  such  as 
Kishnaghurry,  Sunkagerry,  ^c,  which  the  vakeel  stated 
to  be  ready,  but  that  in  his  hurry  he  had  left  them  behind. 
Ali  Reza  then  requested  of  Sir  John  Kennaway  to  bespeak 
Lord  Comwallis's  influence  with  the  Mahrattas  relative 
to  the  release  of  prisoners,  especially  Hurdas,  Dewan  of 
Darwar ;  also  relative  to  a  deduction  often  per  cent,  on  the 
inoney  payable  to  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas,  usual  in  all 
money  transactions  between  such  states.  The  concourse  of 
people  being  great,  Liord  Comwallis  proposed  that  they 
should  retire  and  discuss  these  matters  more  privately  in 
Sir  John  Kennaway'^s  tent. 

Tippoo*s  vakeels  commenced  by  requiring  the  delivery 
of  Hurdas.  Lord  Comwallis  replied,  that  great  as  were  the 
calamities  of  the  war,  they  would  be  much  heightened  by 
delivering  up  to  enraged  masters,  people  in  the  position  of 
Hurdas  ;  who  had  voluntarily  claimed  the  protection  of  the 
Mahrattas,  had  not  been  detained  by  force,  and  could  not 
be  looked  upon  as  a  prisoner,  and  did  not  therefore  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  operation  of  the  treaty  relative  to 
prisoners. 

The  vakeels  allowed  he  had  entered  the  Mahratta  ser- 
vice of  his  own  free  will,  and  would  not  now  return  to 
TippooV,  as  he  was  between  thirty  and  forty  lacs  in  ar- 
rears, to  defraud  their  master  of  which  was  the  principal 
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cause  of  his  desertion ;  but  that,  forming  part  of  the  garri- 
son of  Darwar,  under  Budder-ul-Zemaun  Khaun,  he  had^ 
with  the  rest,  surrendered  on  terms  which  Purseram  Bhow 
had  violated  by  attacking  the  garrison,  after  the  eyacua- 
tion,  plundering  and  making  them  prisoners;  that  this, 
coupled  with  the  severe  treatment  they  subsequently  re- 
ceived, had  given  to  Hurdas  both  the  cause  and  opportunity 
for  deserting.  This,  they  argued,  entitled  them  to  clas 
him  among  the  prisoners.  Lord  Comwallis  declined  enters 
ing  into  the  discussion  of  the  surrender  of  Darwar,  or  its 
violation ;  all  he  considered  necessary  was,  that  he  was  t 
deserter  by  his  own  free  will,  and  therefore  his  surrender 
was  not  stipulated  for  by  the  treaty.  Govind  Bow  Kiahen 
observed  that  Hurry  Punt  was  willing  that  Hurdas  be 
brought  to  Lford  Comwallis's  tent,  and  allowed  to  go  to 
Tippoo  if  he  chose.  In  reply  to  their  further  discussion  on 
this  point,  Lord  Gornwallis  adhered  to  his  former  answer. 
They  then  proceeded  to  demand'  the  deduction  of  ten  per 
«ent.  Lord  Comwallis  said  he  knew  of  no  such  custom, 
when  the  sultaun^s  vakeels  referred  the  matter  to  the  Ni- 
zam^s  and  Mahratta  deputies,  saying  that  if  they  denied 
its  existence,  they  would  give  it  up.  Hiord  Comwallis  replied 
that  he  was  accountable  to  his  superiors  for  the  due  fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaty,  whercdn  no  such  deduction  was  provided 
for.  They  answered,  that  money  transactions  beii^  new 
between  their  government  and  the  English,  they  ooidd  not 
insist  on  it  with  regard  to  them ;  but  they  claimed  it  as  usual 
and  well  understood  between  them  and  the  other  powers. 
Lord  Comwallis  said  he  would  not  interfere  in  sudi  a  bu»- 
ness;  if  Hurry  Punt  and  the  minister  allowed  it,  he  bad  no 
objections  to  offer.  Meer  Allum  appeared  to  think  such  cus- 
tom usual  between  the  Mysore  government  and  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  but  he  denied  its  existence  as  it  regarded  his  own  go- 
vernment; and  when  it  was  proposed   by    the  Mahratta 
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vakeels  to  refer  the  decision  on  their  part  to  Hurry  Punt, 
he  said  there  would  be  little  use  in  making  a  reference  to 
Azeem-ul-Omrah,  who  would  give  them  a  plain  denial. 
The  conversation  here  terminated,  and  Tippoo's  vakeels 
went  away  in  the  belief  that  no  deduction  would  be  agreed 
to  by  any  party.  In  the  evening  Sir  John  Kennaway  wrote 
to  Tippoo's  vakeels,  relative  to  the  release  of  prisoners  still 
unreleased ;  among  others,  there  were  two  officers,  named 
Fonhlanque  and  Hoare,  confined  at  Mudgeery. 

Here  the  conferences  ended :  shortly  afterwards  the  allied 
annies  commenced  their  march  towards  their  respective 
frontiers,  and,  save  general  expressions  of  civility,  no  further 
interoourse  passed  between  the  Grovemor-getieral  and  the 
Sultaun. 

Tippoo  gave  an  ample  supply  of  doolies^  and  bearers  to 
affiist  in  removing  the  sick  in  hospital,  which  had  increased 
In  an  extraordinary  degree  during  the  continuance  of  the 
siege  of  Seringapatam. 

*  A  species  of  litter  carried  by  men  called  bearers. 
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No.  II. 
Sir  John  Shore'^s  Minute. 

Dated  CalcuUa,  Feb.  18, 1796. 

Whilst  hostilities  between  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  are 
yet  in  suspense,  the  attention  of  this  government  isnaturaDy 
called  forth  to  the  consideration  of  probable  events,  whidi 
may  fundamentally  change  the  political  situation  of  albars 
in  India.  It  has  been  already  decided,  that  we  are  not 
bound  by  any  treaty  to  take  part  with  any  of  the  contendiog 
powers  against  the  other,  and,  in  tliis  case,  the  acts  of  the 
l^;islature  of  Great  Britain  prohibit  an  interference  that 
would  necessarily  involve  us  in  hostilities. 

From  this  decision  I  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
we  shall  be  forced  to  depart,  whilst  dissensions  prevail  be- 
tween the  Mahrattas  and  Nizam  only ;  but  if  they  should 
ultimately  end  in  hostilities,  a  question  may  arise  on  which 
our  determination  ought  previously  to  be  formed,  inz., 
What  part  this  government  is  bound  to  take,  if  Tippoo 
should  attack  the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  during  hostilities 
between  that  prince  and  the  Paishwah,  either  as  a  confederate 
of  the  Mahrattas,  or  independently. 

The  only  treaties  which  have  a  reference  to  this  question, 
are  those  concluded  at  Paungul  and  Poonah  with  the  Nizam 
and  Mahrattas,  under  the  title  of  Offensive  and  Defensive 
Alliance,  in  June  and  July,  1790. 

The  preamble  to  the  treaty  with  the  Nizam  specifies  three 
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parties  to  it,  and  that  the  alliance  is  against  Tippoo  Sul- 
taun.  The  first  article  confirms  the  friendship  subsisting 
between  the  three  states  by  former  treaties,  and  the  second 
declares  that  Tippoo  having  violated  his  engagements  with 
the  contracting  powers,  they  have  united  in  a  league  to 
punish  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  and  to  deprive 
him  of  the  means  of  disturbing  the  general  tranquillity  in 
future.  The  third  and  subsequent  articles,  to  the  ninth 
inclusive,  relate  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  to  objects 
connected  with  it,  to  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  ter- 
ritories, and  to  the  mode  of  making  peace  ;  and  the  tenth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Paungul,  which  is  the  thirteenth  in 
that  of  Poonah,  is  in  the  following  terms : — 

**  If,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Tippoo,  he  should 
attack  or  molest  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  other 
shall  join  to  punish  him,  the  mode  and  conditions  of  e£Pect* 
ing  which  shall  be  hereafter  settled  by  the  contracting 
parties.^' 

The  treaty,  therefore,  from  this  summary  recital  of  it,  is 
clearly  an  alliance  between  three  states  for  a  declared  spe- 
cific object,  with  a  prospective  clause  for  the  future  security 
of  all  the  contracting  parties  against  a  common  enemy. 

To  ascertain,  with  all  possible  accuracy,  the  nature  of  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty,  I  now  advert  to  the  negotiations 
preceding  the  formation  of  it,  and  to  the  discussion  of  the 
quoted  article,  which  have  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  war. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  intelligence  that  Tippoo  had  invaded 
tlie  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  instructions  were 
sent  from  this  government  to  the  residents  at  Hyderabad 
and  Poonah,  to  notify  its  determination  to  support  our  ally, 
and  to  propose  a  co-operation  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mah- 
rattas  against  Tippoo. 

The  resident  at  Poonah,  previous  to  the  receipt  of  these 
instructions,  had  obtained  from  that  court  an  unrequested 
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decbration  of  its  dispositioa  to  take  part  with  the  Company 
in  the  war  against  Tippoo.  The  first  advance  to  the  ocm- 
fedoncy  was  therefore  made  by  the  Mahrattas,  without 
solicitation  or  sacrifice  on  our  part. 

To  the  information  communicated  to  the  Nixam^  by  the 
leieSdentat  Hyderabad^ofunproydcedaggressioa  of  Tippoo 
againat  the  Bajah  of  Travancove,  and  of  the  detemMnataoii 
of  this  gov^nment  to  su{qport  him,  and  to  the  expntsu'd 
^pectation  of  the  Nizam's  oooperation,  his  Highness  re- 
plied^  without  qualificaton,  that  it  was  his  intentioDy  after 
an  interview  with  the  Paishwahp  and  after  conoerting  with 
him  a  plan  of  attack,  to  commeooe  hostilities  against  Tippoo^ 
and  that  the  Govemor-g^oeral's  resohition  veiy  happily 
eoincided  with  his  own  plans,— ^that  it  had  loao^  been  his 
intention  to  attack  Tijqpoo,  and  that  he  had  communicatfid 
it  to  the  Faishwah. 

The  Nisam>  howev^,  claimed  the  merit  of  a  ready  co-- 
operation with  the  English,  of  a  decision  in  their  favour, 
without  Wttiting  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  Patshwah, 
and  of  im  earlier  commencement  of  hostilities  than  he  ImmI 
intended. 

The  Nisam  s  declaration  was  soon  followed  by  a  ques- 
tion from  him  to  the  resident,  as  to  the  part  which  the  Com- 
pany would  take  if,  during  the  absence  of  his  aimy  while 
asfflsting  the  Company,  the  Faishwah  invited  by  Tifigoo 
should  invade  the  dcxninions  of  his  Highness ;  and  the  teftj 
of  the  resident,  which  he  acknowledged  to  be  UBguanfed, 
was,  that  the  Company  ought  to  sacrifice  their  all  im  kis 
Highnesses  defence.  The  minister  subsequently  requeued 
that  Lord  Comwullis  would  introduce  in  one  of  his  lettets 
an  expression  im{dyiQg,  in  general  terms,  that  be  ahouU 
consider  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  HighnesB^a 
dominions,  whilst  engaged  with  us  in  the  war  against  Tqipoo, 
in  the  same  light  as  an  attempt  to  disturb  those  of  the  Com- 
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pany .  He  had  previously  signified  his  wish  that  the  defen* 
siTe  alliance  should  be  made  general,  and  both  the  NiEam 
and  his  minister  had  evinced  a  disposition  to  connect  them- 
selves by  the  closest  ties  with  this  government. 

The  fottowing  extract  ftom  the  6ovemor-general*t  letter 
of  the  12th  April,  1790,  to  the  resident  at  Hyderabad,  will 
furmdi  the  most  material  information  on  this  subject : — 

^*  You  may  likewise  take  that  opjportunity  to  express 
both  to  himself  (the  Nizam)  and  to  Aceem-ul^mrah,  how 
highly  sensible  I  am  of  the  liberal  manner  in  which  they 
received  my  propositions  to  yoin  with  the  Company  in  the 
present  war,  and  of  the  openness  and  fairness  with  which 
they  have  discuised  the  diffarent  articles  which  are  to  con- 
stitute the  ttfttis  of  our  allianoe ;  and  you  may  give  them 
the  strongest  assurances-  that  'they  shall  have  no  reason  to 
repent  of  their  having  treated  me  with  so  much  candour ; 
hut  that,  ill  return,  I  shAll  have  pleasure  in  embrading 
every  opportunity  that  ofi^r^  to  give  them  convincing  proofs 
of  ray  sincerity  and  friendi^hip. 

<<  I  trust  that  the  more  that  his  Highness  reflects  upon 
the  nature  of  his  proposition,  that  I  would  engage  to  inter- 
lere  in  case  the  Mahrattas  should  at  any  time  make  unrea* 
flonable  demands  upon  him,  he  will  more  clearly  see  that, 
as  the  Mahrattas  have  acceded  heartily  and  cordially  to  tlie 
'Confederacy,  it  would  be  highly  improper  in  me  to  suppose 
that  they  would  be  inclined  to  treat  one  of  their  own  allies 
with  injuMioe ;  and,  consequently,  such  an  assurance  must 
appear  to  them  in  a  light  highly  injurious  and  offenave. 
Bat,  in  onier  to  prove  to  his  Highness  how  anxious  I  am  to 
go  every  justifiable  length  to  show  my  regard  to  his  interests, 
and  to  gratify  bim  in  his  wishes,  you  may  inform  him  that, 
porovidedthe  Mahrattas  do  not  positively  object  to  it,  I 
will  agree  to  its  becoming  an  additional  article  in  the  present 
treaty^  that,  dbould  differences  arise  between  any  two  of  the 
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confederates,  the  tliird  party  shall  be  bound  to  interpose  liis 
good  offices,  and  to  take  every  means  in  his  power  to  bring 
those  differences  to  a  just  and  amicable  settlement ;  and  you 
may  add  to  his  Highness,  to  Azeem-uI-Omrah,  and  to  Meer 
Abal  Eas^m,  that  should  an  article  to  that  effed  be  as- 
sented  to  by  the  Poonah  government^  and  ^iny  case  should 
arise,  in  which  my  interference  should  be  called  upon  in 
consequence  ci  it,  they  will  always  find  me  in  the  best  dis- 
position to  endeavour  to  save  his  Highness  frcMn  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  injury/' 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  preceded  the  treaty.  It 
now  remains  to  state  what  passed  subsequent  to  it  at  the 
period  of  general  pacification  at  Seringapatam.  Huny 
Funt,  on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  Azeem-dUQmnih, 
on  that  of  the  Nizam,  proposed  to  Lord  Comwallis  to  enter 
into  a  guarantee  treaty,  in  fuller  explanation  of  the  18th 
and  16th  articles  of  the  treaties  of  Poonah  and  Paungal,  ^ 
with  a  view  to  render  the  terms  of  them  more  precise,  and 
to  define  the  operations  to  be  pursued  by*  the  three  onnboKt- 
ing  parties,  in  the  event  of  future  molestation,  or  attack,  by 
Tippoo,  stgainst  either  of  them. 

It  is  imnecessary  to  detail  the  negotiations  whidifdUowed 
these  propositions ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  the  written  de- 
claration which  the  residents  were  instructed  to  deliver  to 
their  respective  courts,  if  they  manifested  evasion  or  back- 
wardness in  entering  into  the  proposed  explanation,  viz., 
'<  That  we  consider  the  three  parties  to  be  bound  to  eadi 
other,  to  act  with  their  whole  force  against  Tippoo^  ia 
the  event  of  his  attacking  either  of  them,  without  clear  and 
just  provocation,  but  in  no  other  case  whatever/'  That  the 
draft  of  ail  explanatory  treaty  was  prepared  by  Lord  Com- 
wallis, and  transmitted  to  the  residents  at  Hyderabad  and 
Poonah,  by  whom  it  was  explained  to  the  ministers  of  their 
respective  courts,  that  the  Mahrattas  required  time  for  cod- 
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ddering  it,  but  Azeem-ul-Omrah  positively  declared  his  r«- 
solution  not  to  agree  to  the  guarantee  treaty^  until  his 
mastar^s  request  concerning  Kurnool  had  been  complied 
with ;  that  he  afterwards  retracted  this  declaration,  and  ex- 
pressed his  consent  to  accede  to  the  proposidons  of  Lord 
Comwallis,  without  waiting  for  the  determinadon  of  the 
Mahrattas ;  that  another  draft  of  an  explanatory  treaty  w|ui 
afterwards  prepared  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  that  the  discus- 
sion has  long  since  been  brought  to  a  close,  without  any 
spedfic  agreement,  under  a  satisfactory  declaration  from  the 
Mabratta  minister,  that  his  state  was  ready  to  act  agreeably 
to  existing  treaties,  and  an  expressed  acquiescence  of  the 
Nizam  to  the  proposed  draft  of  Lord  Comwallis. 

I  shall  now  consider  the  arguments  by  which  the  Nizam 
may  be  presumed  to  urge  his  claim  to  our  assistance,  in  the 
event  of  the  premised  supposidcms. 

That  he  is  by  treaty  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  the  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  that  of  the  Mahrattas,  if  Tippoo  should 
attack  his  dcmiinions,  without  just  cause  or  provocation,  and 
the  defection  of  one  party  to  the  treaty  cannot  exoneiate 
the  other  from  the  obligations  which  it  has  contracted  to 
discluuge;  that,  so  far  firom  being  justified  in  refusing  him 
aid  against  Tippoo,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  stand  forth  and 
compel  the  third  party  to  perform  its  stipulations. 

That  the  article  imposing  the  obligation  of  assistance  is 
clear  and  positive  in  its  terms,  and  contains  no  expresnon 
or  condition  to  justify  a  secession  on  our  parts;  that  his 
reliance  in  making  the  treaty  was  upon  our  good  faith,  as 
he  not  only  well  knew  the  treachery  of  the  Mahrattas,  but 
plainly  intimated  his  suspicions  of  it  during  the  preliminary 
negotiations;  that,  at  the  period  of  making  the  treaty,  our 
interest  dictated  the  necessity  of  entering  into  an  alliance 
with  him,  whether  the  Mahrattas  became  parties  to  it  or 
not, — and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  he  had  insisted  upon 
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an  oSensiye  and  defennve  engagement,  in  general  terms,  it 
must  have  been  aceeded  ta;  that  if  we  are  at  liberty  to 
renounce  the  perfoimanoe  of  our  stipulationa,  because  the 
Mahrattas  haye  violated  their  engagements,  or  for  other 
reasons  of  convenience  or  policy,  that  good  fifidth,  which  is 
the  basis  and  cement  of  treaties,  is  subverted,  as  a  pretence 
equally  valid  can  never  be  wanting  to  authorise  a  departure 
&om  the  most  solemn  obligations. 

That  Uppoo's  aggrestton  must  be  with  or  without  the 
oonoert  of  the  Mahrattas,  and,  in  either  case,  we  are  bound 
to  oppose  it,  but  more  particularly  should  he  take  the  fidd 
against  the  Nizam  as  the  confederate  of  the  Paishwah,  si 
such  a  confederacy  on  his  part  would  be  a  direct  and  insult- 
ing violation  of  the  treaty,  which  it  would  be  our  iudi^Mus- 
able  duty  to  reseat. 

To  these  arguments  the  following  may  be  opposed  :— 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  treaty,  by  the  terms 
of  it,  is  a  tripartite  engagement,  binding  and  unitiiig  three 
states  for  their  reciprocal  security  against  a  declared  common 
enemy;  and  supposing  th^  guarantee  established  by  it  to 
be  maintained  by  the  joint  efibrts  and  co-operation  of  the 
three  allies.  Upon  this  prindj^,  all  explanations  and  acts 
originating  out  of  the  treaty  were  to  take  place  by  mutual 
communication  and  the  concurrence  of  the  three  allied 
powers.  That  as  the  union  of  the  three  allies  was  the  basis 
-of  the  treaty,  the  continuance  of  thdt  union,  or  friendship,  is 
essential  to  the  performance  of  the  obligations  imposed  by 
it,  and  a  war  between  two  of  the  parties  totally  daanges  the 
relative  situation  of  all. 

A  junction  between  Tippoo  and  one  of  two  parties  to  the 
treaty,  whilst  at  war  with  each  other,  is  to  be  coosideKd 
with  reference  to  the  causes  of  hostilities  between  the  two 
parties  engaged  in  them.  The  treaty  can  never  he  con- 
strued with  that  rigour,  as  in  all  cases  to  preclude  any  of  the 
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parties  to  it  from  fbrmifig  such  aUiasicess  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  his  safety ;  and  upon  a  supposition  that  the  justice 
of  the  war  between  the[Nizam  and  Faishwah  is  decidedly  on 
one  side,  and  tht^t  the  other  has  been  compelled  into  it  by 
unprovoked  aggression,  self-preservation  would  justify  an 
alliance  between  the  aggrieved  party  and  Tippoo.    On  the 
'  other  hand>  a  confederacy  between  hini  and  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  triple  aUiance,  against  any  other  party,  from 
ambitious  motives,  may  be  pr(mounced  a  gross  infraction  of 
that  alliance  with  respect  to  the  state  confederating  with 
Tippoo.     The  inference  from  this  reasoning,  in  pobt  of 
fact,  bears  rather  against  the  Nizam,  as  his  advance  towards 
Bidder,  if  not  an  act  of  aggression  against  the  Mahrattn 
state,  was  indisputably  with  a  vie^  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
sensions between  Sindia  and  the  minister,  and  so  fur  an 
indicaticm  of  hostihty.    In  an  early  stage  of  those  measures 
which  have  contributed  to  involve  the  Nizam  in  his  present 
embarrassment,  the  consequences  of  them  were  distinctly 
pointed  out  to  Azeem-ul-Omifah ;  and  whilst  the  impor« 
tance  of  a  good  imderstandmg  with  Ballajee  Fundhit  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Nizam's  government  was  urged  to  him, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  apprized  of  the  destructive  ten- 
dency to  his  Higfaness's  affidrs  of  a  rupture  with  the  Mah- 
ratta  minister* 

To  support  the  Nizam  against  Tiiqxx),  if  he  should  a&ze 
the  opportunity  of  actual  hostility  between  his  Highness  and 
the  Mahrattas,  to  attack  the  territories  of  the  former  without 
provocation,  must  necessarily  involve  us  in  a  war  with  the 
Mahrattas,  a  predicament  which  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty  never  supposed.  I  state  this  as  a  nec^sary  conse- 
quence, for  the  operations  of  the  field  would  lead  to  it :  even 
though  the  invasion  were  not  originally  concerted  or  intended 
between  Tippoo  and  the  Faishwah^  we  cannot  conceive  it 
possible  for  us  to  fight  against  Tippoo  alone,  in  defence  ci 
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the  Nizam,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  his  forces,  whilst 
he  is  engaged  with  the  Mahrattas ;  and  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  effect  against  Tippoo,  we  must  commence  hostili- 
ties at  the  same  time  with  the  Mahrattas.  But  if  a  con- 
trary supposition  were  admissible,  the  whole  burthen  of 
repelling  and  punishing  the  aggression  of  Tippoo  would 
exclusively  fall  upon  us,  contrary  to  the  spirit,  meaning, 
and  terms  of  the  triple  alliance. 

We  are  respectively  boimd  by  different  treaties  with  the 
Nizam  and  Mahrattas,  not  to  assist  their  enemies ;  and  we 
are  bound  in  a  guaranty  with  both,  for  the  object  of  recipro- 
cal security  against  Tippoo  :  the  first  imposes  a  neutrality 
on  our  parts  with  respect  to  the  Nizam  and  to  the  Mahrat- 
tas; and  the  second,  the  obligation  of  mutual  support 
against  Tippoo.  The  stipulations  of  the  last  imply  and 
expiess  the  continuance  of  amity  between  the  three  con- 
tracting parties,  as  the  foundation  of  that  concert  which  is 
the  very  essence  of  the  treaty,  and  by  which  the  security 
derived  from  it  can  alone  be  maintained.  Hostilides  be- 
tween any  two  of  the  parties  is  in  fact,  as  long  as  they  last, 
a  subversion  of  the  principles  of  the  treaty. 

The  primary  question,  as  far.  as  regards  the  obligadoos 
of  the  treaty,  is  reducible  to  a  very  harrow  compass,  and  is 
resolvable  into  this  statement, — whether  the  treaty  of  Paun- 
gul  is  to  be  deemed  a  separate  independent  agreement  be- 
tween us  and  the  Nizam,  or  connecting  in  all  its  obligations 
him  and  the  Mahrattas.  The  terms  of  it  most  clearly  prove 
it  to  be  a  triple  alliance,  by  which  three  parties  are  bound 
together  against  a  presumed  enemy,  fen*  their  reciprocal 
security,  which  is  to  be  maintained  by  their  joint  efforts, 
and,  if  necessary,  with  their  whole  power.  To  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  secession  of  one  party  from  performing  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty  does  not  release  the  other,  because 
is  not  so  expressed  in  it,  and  because  such  a  clause  would 
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have  been  inserted,  if  this  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
c6ntracting  parties,  it  may  be  replied,  that  this  construction 
is  inadmissible,  for  it  requires  more  than  was  intended  by 
the  treaty  itself,  as  it  involves  the  necessity,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  risk,  of  a  war  ^th  one  of  the  parties  to  it.  This  is  a 
case  which  the  treaty  never  supposed,  and  all  the  stipula- 
tions in  it  are  formed  upon  a  contrary  presumption. 

In  reply  to  other  arguments  it  may  be  observed,  that 
both  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas  were  previously  disposed 
to  war  with  Tippoo,  and  that  in  all  probability  they  would 
have  carried  this  intention  into  effect,  if  the  Company  had 
not  been  compelled  into  hostilities  with  that  prince ;  that 
they  embraced  with  alacrity  the  favourable  opportunity 
afforded  them  by  the  determination  of  this  government,  and 
can  claim  no  other  merit,  than  that  they  were  induced  by  it 
to  commence  their  operations  at  an  earlier  period  than  they 
had  at  first  proposed.  The  clause  to  which  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  signified  his  conditional  acquiescence  was  not  inserted 
in  the  treaty,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  would  have  been 
objected  to  by  the  Mahrattas.  The  Nizam  himself  has 
affi>rded  a  proof  of  the  latitude  in  which  he  views  the  article 
of  the  guarantee  treaty  under  discussion,  by  his  declaration 
to  withhold  his  acquiescence  to  the  proposed  explanatory 
engagement,  until  our  concurrence  was  obtained  to  the 
object  which  he  had  in  view. 

In  discussing  the  nature  and  force  of  the  obligations  of 
the  treaty,  we  are  not  to  be  biassed  by  any  considerations 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Nizam,  and  the  probability  of  an 
attack  upon  him  only.  Such  considerations  apply  to  the 
question  of  expediency ^  and  the  point  of  obligation  is  to 
be  argued  in  the  same  manner  a3  if  the  supposition  extended 
to  an  attack  upon  the  Mahrattas  by  Tippoo.  If  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  under  the  stated  circumstances,  prescribe  the 
pbligation  of  assisting  the  Nizam  against  Tippoo,  they  mu^t 
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be  conBtrued  to  require  our  Assistance  in  favour  of  the 
Mahrattas  under  similar  drcumstanoes,  if  attacked  by  that 
prince,  and  the  probable  ruin  of  the  one,  witb  the  aggran- 
dizement  of  the  other,  would  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  such  aid. 

Although  hostilities  between  the  Mahrattas  and  Nltam  is 
a  dissolution  of  all  existing  treaties  between  them,  yet  they 
are  both  still  bound  to  us.  I  am  at  the  same  time  aware 
that  if  Tippoo  were  to  attack  the  possessions  of  the  Company, 
whilst  the  Mahrattas  and  Nisam  are  at  war  with  each  otheri 
however  they  might  profess  an  adherence  to  the  stipulatioiis 
of  the  treaty,  they  would  not  be  in  a  situation  to  execate 
them.  But  with  the  restoration  of  peace  the  power  of  ful- 
filling thdr  stipulations  may  again  ensue,  and  tbe  contract- 
ing parties  may  again  stand  in  ^he  6ituati<m  whidi  the 
treaty  supposed.  Upon  this  principle,  if  Tippoo  were  to 
attack  either  the  Nizam  or  Mahrattas,  whilst  at  war  with 
each  other,  I  should  deem  it  necessary,  in  the  first  instance^ 
to  call  upon  the  third  party  to  perform  his  stipulations.  It 
might  induce  the  two  parties  at  war  to  make  peace  with 
eacb  other;  and,  at  all  events,  would  either  diew  that 
Tippoo's  attack  was  by  concert  with  one  of  the  allies,  or 
prove  a  direct  breach  of  the  treaty  against  the  ally  refiiaiog 
his  aid  in  defence  of  the  party  attacked,  and  thus  leave  us  at 
liberty  to  act  as  we  might  think  proper.  But  I  do  not  hold 
this  government  bound  to  assist  either  party  against  Tippoo, 
unless  peace  were  previously  established  between  the  MA- 
rattas  and  the  Nizam. 

Having  discussed  the  obligations  of  the  treaty,  I  shall 
now  consider  the  question  of  assisting  the  Nizam,  on  the 
grounds  of  political  expediency. 

In  deciding  against  the  Nizam^s  claim  to  our  assistance 
against  Tippoo,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  Mahrattas, 
I  am  not  to  suppose  that  he  will  yield  his  conviction  to  those 
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arguments  which  have  satisfied  my  judgment.  On  the  con- 
tnury,  we  are  to  conclude  that  he  will  be  inclined  to  view 
our  neutrality  as  a  desertion  of  his  cause,  which  ill  repays 
his  co-operation  with  us,  and  his  anxiety  to  unite  with  us 
by  the  closest  ties.  We  are  therefore,  in  the  occurrence  of 
the  supposed  event,  which  I  am  far  from  deeming  probable, 
to  look  to  the  indisposition  of  the  Nizam  to  the  British 
interests  in  India,  and  to  the  consequences  of  it.  In  truth, 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Nizam's  conduct,  from  the  earliest 
period,  proves  that  he  has  been  friendly  or  inimical  to  the 
British  government,  as  it  suited  his  immediate  views;  and 
that  his  later  union  with  us  has  proceeded  from  a  motive  of 
deriving  support  from  our  countenance  and  power. 

The  apprehensions  and  dangers  suggested  by  this  consi* 
d^ution  are  remote,  and,  at  present,  the  question,  the  deci- 
sion of  which  presumes  them,  has  not  been  forced  upon  our 
determination.  But  whilst  they  are  possible,  it  is  our  duty 
seriously  to  weigh  the  probable  consequences  of  neglecting 
the  Nizam,  or  of  supporting  him  against  the  joint  invasion 
of  theMahrattas  and  Tippoo  Sultaun. 
'  The  destruction  of  the  Nizam^s  power,  and  the  aggran- 
dizem^itofthatof  his  enemies,  must  be  the  consequence  of 
leaving  him  without  support,  and  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas 
will  of  course  become  proportionably  dangerous. 

On  ^e  other  hand,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  vices  and 
imbecility  of  the  Nizam'^s  administration,  the  impossibility  of 
directing  his  politics,  without  usurping  his  government,  and 
the  dangers  of  perpetual  war,  the  consequence  of  such  inter- 
ference,—when  we  consider  the  diiBculty  of  making  any 
effectual  impression  in  the  Mahratta  state  by  our  forces,  the 
comparative  facility  with  which  they  might  injure  us, — ^the 
magnitude  of  the  resources  and  exertions,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  troops'  both  native  and  European,  which  would 
be  required  to  oppose  the  united  efforts  of  the  Mahrattas 
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and  Tippoo— and  the  inevitable  ruin  of  a  long  protracted 
war — the  inducement  to  support  the  Nizam,  at  the  hazard 
of  Buch  impending  consequences,  ought  to  be  much  etnniger 
than  the  apprehension  of  future  evils  from  the  subversion  of 
his  power. 

This  event,  before  it  could  be  effectually  opposed  by  the 
assistance  of  this  government,  would  be  the  probable  oon- 
sequence  of  an  invasion  of  his  dominions  by  Tippoo  and  the 
Mahrattas,  and  it  is  at  least  dubious  if  any  efforts  on  our 
part  could  prociure  his  re-estabUshment. 

But,  above  all,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  advert  to 
the  situatiqp  of  affairs  in  Europe,  which  precludes  the  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  any  considerable. reinforcement  ist 
troops  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  impresses  the 
necessity  of  preserving,  by  every  effort,  peace  with  all  die 
powers  in  India. 

Under  the  supposition  of  the  annihilation  of  the  power  of 
the  Nizam,  by  the  combination  of  Tippoo  «nd  the  Mah* 
rattas,  the  probability  is  as  great  that  they  would  attack 
each  other,  as  that  they  would  unite  to  invade  the  territo^ 
ries  of  the  Company ;  and,  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  pro- 
gressive accumulation  of  our  resources  would  enable  us 
better  to  resist  their  confederacy  against  us.  Our  political 
consequence  might  lose,  something  of  its  importance  in  the 
estimate  of  the  native  powers,  by  leaving  the  Nizam  to  hb 
fate;  but  although  I. am  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of 
opinion  in  this  country,  it  cannot  be  placed  in  competidon 
with  the  greater  evils  attending  a  war  with  Tippoo  and  the 
Mahrattas,  which  I  consider  the  unavoidable  oonsequeoce 
of  supporting  singly  the  Nizam  against  Tippoo,  if  that 
prince  should  attack  him,  whilst  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
thePaiahwah. 

Independently  of  the  reasons  for  affording  protection  to 
the  Nizam,  which  are  suggested  by  a  obnsidemtbn  of  tb; 
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consequences  following  the  denial  of  our  assistance,  other 
motiTes  occur.  The  conduct  of  the  British  government  in 
resenting  the  attack  upon  their  ally,  the  Rajah  of  Travan- 
oore,  during  the  war,  and  in  the  negotiations  for  the  termi- 
nation of  it,  not  only  gained  us  the  confidence  of  our  allies, 
bat  establidied  the  British  reputation  throughout  India  for 
good  faith,  firmness,  and  moderation ;  but  in  weighing  these 
motives,  we  must  attend  to  self-preservation,  including  the 
permanency  of  the  British  possessions  in  India. 

I  have  now  considered  a  question  which  I  most  sincerely 
hope  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  decide,  and  I  shall  take 
this  opportunity  of  recording  some  reflections  which  I  have 
frequently  revolved. 

Whether  the  dissensions  between  the  Faishwah  and  the 
Nizam  are  terminated  in  war  or  by  negotiation,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  the  Nizam  will  fall  under  the 
subjection  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  on  this  event  his  power, 
under  their  cdntroul  and  direction,  will  become  an  accumu- 
lation of  their  strength,  already  exorbitant 

This  apprehension  cannot  have  escaped  the  Nizam,  and 
it  seems  natural  to  conclude  that,  having  no  expectation  of 
our  support,  he  would  endeavour  to  avoid  subjection  to  the 
Mahrattas,  by  forming  an  union  with  Tippoo.  Whether 
he.  has  really  ever  had  this  in  contemplation  I  am  not 
informed,  but  I  have  already  assigned  reasons  which  I  still 
think  satisfactory  for  deeming  it  impracticable. 

Surmises  have  been  propagated,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a 
meditated  confederacy  between  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas ; 
this  also  I  deem  improbable,  unless  the  latter  should  be 
farced  into  it  by  our  avowed  support  of  the  Nizam  against 
them.  They  are,  I  presume,  satisfied  on  this  head; 
Tippoo  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  ready  to  accept  overtures 
from  the  Faishwah  for  such  a  confederacy,  but  I  think  they 
Ifrill  not  be  made,  and  I  entertain  little  apprehension  tha; 
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he  will  at  present  venture  to  attack  the  dominions  of  the 
Nizam,  without  the  concert  of  the  Mahrattas.  If  he  should, 
the  most  probable  consequences  of  such  an  attempt  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  these,  that  the  Mahrattas,  in  the  first 
instance,  would  make  theur  own  terms  with  the  Niiam,  and 
then  unite  with  us  to  defend  his  territories  against  Tippoa 

The  sovereignty  of  India  may  be  now  considered  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Mahrattas,  Tippoo,  the  Nizam,  and  the 
English. 

The  power  of  the  house  of  Sindia  has  become  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Paishwah  by  means  which  were  foresees, 
without  any  immediate  prospect  that  his  successcor  w31 
recover  that  independence  which  Sindia  himself  posaened; 
and  the  paramount  government  of  Poonah  enjoys  and  exer- 
cises a  most  extensive  influence  and,  authority  over  all  the 
constituent  and  dependant  membera  of  the  Mahratta  empre. 
If,  then,  there  be  assignable  limitation,  it  is  with  i^espectto 
the  Berar  Rajah,  who,  from  situation  and  drcumstsnoes, 
has  less  interest  and  concern  in  the  general  politics  of  the 
Mahratta  state,  and  carries  on  his  admiiiistratioa  indepen- 
dently of  it.  But  his  dependence  is  constitutional,  and  the 
jMresent  Rajah,  as  I  am  informed,  received  the  oonfinnatkm 
of  his  succession,  with  the  insignia  of  his  investiture,  Aooi 
the  Paishwah,  and  although  it  should  be  granted  that  he  is 
not  disposed  to  enter  into  any  measures  inimical  to  the  Bn* 
tish  interests  in  India,  we  may  with  certainty  oondude  that 
he  would  take  no  active  part  with  this  government  agaiost 
the  Paishwah. 

The  power  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  witJM>ut  the  co<^ 
ration  of  the  Berar  Rajah,  is  sufficiently  formidable,  and  the 
forces  under  Grena;«l  De  Boigne  may  perhaps  be  deemed 
equal  to  that  of  two  English  brigades. 

The  nature  of  the  Mahratta  government  is  well  known 
to  be  avaricious,  grasping,  and  ambitious, — that  it  nerer 
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neglects  any  opportunity  of  extending  its  power,  or  aggran- 
dizing its  wealth,  with  little  sblicitude  as  to  the  rectitude  of 
the  means  employed  in  obtaining  these  objects. 

But  although  the  accumulated  power  of  the  Mahrattas 
is  great,  it  is  not  coUected  for  enterprise  without  delay  and 
difficulty,  as  we  may  learn  even  fix)m  recent  events.  This 
difficulty  and  delay  may  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  the 
Mahratta  constitution,  to  the  separate  interests  and  pursuits 
of  the  dependant  members  of  it,  which  seldom  admit  of  a 
distant  or  speedy  diversion  of  their  forces,  and  to  the  great 
extent  of  the  empire  from  which  the  troops  are  to  be  drawn. 
In  this  diversity  of  interests  a  principle  of  discord  exists, 
which,  although  it  may  disappear  whenever  the  safety  of  the 
Mahratta  state  is  endangered  by  attack,  opens  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  union  of  the  effi>rts  of  the  empire  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hostile  invasion. 

Friendship  or  alliance  now  subsists  between  the  British 
government  and  the  Mahratta  state,  and  its  feudatories,  the 
Rajah  of  Berar,  Sindia,  and  Holkar;  but  though  some 
advantage  may  arise  from  a  friendly  connexion  with  the 
feudatories,  and  greater  perhaps  from  the  apprehension 
which  they  may  entertun  of  danger  to  their  respective  in- 
terests in  the  event  of  hostilities  between  the  British  and 
the  Mahratta  state,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  too  much 
upon  this  consideration;  on  the  contrary,  if  that  event 
should  occur,  whilst  we  employed  the  best  means  which 
policy  could  suggest  to  effect  a  disunion  of  interests  among 
the  different  chieftains,  our  exertions  must  be  made  on  an 
expectation  of  the  united  opposition  of  all. 

With  respect  to  all  the  powers  in  India,  our  actual  secu- 
rity b  our  strength,  but  with  regard  to  the  Mahrattas  the 
alarm  of  danger  is  lessened,  by  a  consideration  that  a  wider 
and  safer  career  is  open  to  their  ambition,  in  the  absolute 
Subjection  of  numerous  petty  states  in  Hindustan,  some  of 
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which  are  independent,  whilst  others  are  partially  under 
their  control,  than  by  attacking  our  possessions,  or  those  of 
our  allies.  Our  security  may  be  deemed  to  be  further  con- 
firmed by  our  avowed  principles,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  whose  ambition  is  as  notorious  as  our 
disavowal  of  extending  the  British  territories  by  arms.  But 
after  all,  we  are  never  to  forget  that  a  dominion  exercised 
by  foreigners  must  ever  be  viewed  in  a  hostile  light, — that 
an  union  merely  political  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  precarious 
*-and  that  if  the  whole  power  of  the  Mahratta  state  were 
directed  against  us,  we  should  find  ourselves  very  vulnera- 
ble in  many  parts,  and  in  some  perhaps  at  present  unsus* 
pected. 

If  Tippoo  were  at  the  same  time  to  join  the  confederacy, 
or  an  European  enemy  superadd  the  weight  of  his  power,  the 
successful  termination  of  the  contest  would  require  the 
utmost  exertions  both  here  and  in  Europe. 

The  British  territories  on  the  Ganges  are  open  to  inva- 
sion by  Cuttack,  by  the  west,  and  including  the  Vizier^s 
dominions  on  the  north.  With  respect  to  the  Vizier,  I  shall 
only  here  say,  that,  whilst  his  administration  continues  cm 
its  present  footing,  we  should  derive  no  efiective  assistance 
from  his  troops,  and  that  we  must  rather  expect  to  £nd 
enemies  than  friends  in  his  dominions,  which  are  inhabited 
and  surrounded  by  numerous  hardy  and  needy  adventurers, 
without  attachment  or  allegiance,  and  ready  to  take  aims 
in  any  cause  that  would  provide  them  spoil. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  the  character  of  Tippoo, 
the  leading  principle  of  which  is  ambition,  and  that  has  no 
friendships.  We  know  by  experience  his  abilities— he  has 
confidants  and  advisers,  but  no  minister,  and  inspects, 
superintends,  and  regulates  himself  all  the  details  of  his 
government — he  maintains  dignity  without  ostentaticm— the 
peasantry  of  his  dominions  are  protected,  an4  their  labours 
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encouraged  and  rewarded.  Before  the  late  war,  reports 
were  continually  propagated  of  his  cruelty  and  tyranny, 
with  respect  to  his  subjects  in  Malabar, — ^they  were  not  ill 
founded,  but  that  they  were  greatly  exaggerated  may  be 
established  by  one  consideration,  that,  during  the  contest 
with  him,  no  person  of  character,  rank,  or  influence,  in  his 
hereditary  dominions,  deserted  his  cause.  With  less  bigotry 
than  is  usually  imputed  to  him,  we  know  his  zeal  for  hisi  re- 
ligion to  be  strong,  and  his  ambition  acquires  tew  motives  of 
action  from  this  principle. 

Since  the  termination  of  hostilities,  he  has  faithfully  dis- 
charged all  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  his 
attention  appears  to  have  been  more  immediately  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  his  finances  by  economy,  to  the 
internal  administration  of  his  country,  and  to  repair  and 
strengthen  Seringapatam.  No  part  of  his  conduct  has  in- 
dicated hostility  towards  us  or  our  allies,  but  we  have  infor- 
mation that  he  entertains  a  particular  resentment  against  the 
Nizam,  and  a  contempt  for  him. 

His  obvious  policy  is  to  wait ,  until  events  produce  a  dis- 
union amongst  the  confederates,  and  to  foment  it  if  he  can. 

The  weakness  of  the  Nizam's  administration  would  pro- 
bably have  an  irreastible  temptation  to  his  resentment  and 
ambition,  if  he  were  not  protected  by  the  triple  alliance,  but 
the  subversion  of  the  British  power,  as  opposing  the  firmest 
barrier  to  his  ambition,  must  naturally  be  the  object  which 
he  has  most  in  view. 

Of  the  three  powers,  therefore,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
I  shall  observe,  that  the  aid  of  the  Nizam  can  never  enable 
us  to  hold  the  balance  of  India, — ^that  the  ambition  of  Tip- 
poo'  has  more  and  stronger  motives  for  action  than  that  of 
the  Mahrattas — ^and  that  the  consolidation  of  our  alliance 
with  the  latter  is  an  dbject  of  the  first  importance  to  us. 
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With  their  aid,  whidi  we  might  expect,  we  could  alwaja 
oppose  Tippoo  and  any  European  power — from  Tippoo  we 
could  nerer  hope  for  assistance,  or  scarcely  neutrality. 

In  the  event  of  hosdlities  with  the  Mahrattas,  I  think  it 
probable  that  an  useful  alliance  might  be  formed  with  the 
northern  Rajahs,  and  perhaps  even  with  some  of  the  Seik 
chiefs.  But  I  should  not  advise  entering  into  offensive  and 
defensive  alliances  with  them,  as  a  precautionary  secuiity, 
on  this  principle,  that  the  danger  attendmg  them  would 
probably  exceed  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  them  in 
times  of  neces^ty.  It  is  safer,  in  my  opinion,  to  trust  to 
the  formation  of  alliances  when  that  necessity  exists ;  and 
this  may  certainly  be  promoted  by  the  moderation  and  ein- 
cerity  of  our  language  and  conduct  at  all  times.  The  oor« 
respondence  between  this  government  and  the  princqMl 
northern  Rajahs  is  regular — ^with  [any  of  the  Seik  chiefi 
occasional  only. 

These  general  reflections  may  as^t  the  judgment  in 
forming  a  determination  on  the  primary  question,  which  has 
insensibly  led  to  the  introduction  of  them ;  and  if  the  Board 
concur  in  the  result  of  my  opinion  upon  it,  they  will  fur- 
ther, I  imagine,  agree  with  me,  that  there  is  no  immediate 
probability  that  we  shall  be  involved  in  war  in  India.  But 
with  this  conclusion,  under  the  imcertain  consequences  of 
hostilities  between  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nixam— the 
precarious  situation  of  affairs  in  Europe,  and  the  desperate 
exertions  of  the  French,  we  must  admit  die  necessity  of 
being  prepared  to  meet  any  extremity.  This,  in  faet,  is  an 
obligation  of  primary  necessity  at  all  times,  although  our 
preparations  must  be  extended  or  abridged  aceordingtothe 
impulse  of  circumstances.  WiA  respect  to  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  I  should  ve  submitted  some  propontioBS 
founded  on  this  consideration  to  the  Board,  if  I  had  sot 
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been  informed  by  the  Right  Honourable  President  of  Fort 
St.  George,  in  a  letter  of  the  18th  December,  that,  {ox 
similar  reasons,  he  had  called  for  a  list  of  stores  and  provi^ 
sions  on  the  frontier  coast — ^that  he  would  take  care  that  they 
were  amply  supplied,  and  that  the  camp  equipage  should 
be  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  admit  of  our  taking  the  field 
upon  a  short  notice*  To  these  measures  I  expressed  my 
concurrence,  and  the  Board  may  recollect  my  verbal  com- 
munication of  them. 

In  Bengal,  as  far  as  immediate  precaution  may  be  ex- 
pedient, little  remains  to  be  done.  The  Commander-in* 
chief  long  ago  noticed  an  evil  of  a  very  serious  tendency, 
the  dispersion  of  the  regular  troops  in  detachments  upon 
civil  services.  Exclusively  of  the  impossibility  of  enforcing 
a  proper  disdpline  over  troops  so  divided,  it  would  be  diffi^ 
cult  to  collect  any  considerable  body  at  a  short  warning,  in 
any  part  of  the  provinces,  Calcutta,  perhaps,  excepted ;  and 
whatever  reliance  we  may  place  on  the  submission,  timi- 
dity, or  attachment  of  the  subjects  of  this  government, 
nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  necessity  of  b^ng 
prepared  at  all  times  to  quell  insurrection. 

At  the  verbal  or  recorded  suggestion  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  some  information  wa9  called  for,  as  preparatory 
to  an  arrangement  for  correcting  the  evil  noticed  by  him, 
and  lately  further  information  has  been  required.  It  will 
probably  be  ready  by  the  period  of  his  return  to  the  Presi* 
dency^  which  may  be  very  shortly  expected,  and  we  may 
then  avail  ourselves  of  his  advice  and  assdstance  in  forming 
the  necessary  arrangements. 

But  after  the  maturest  reflection  on  our  situation  in  this 
country,  on  the  policy,  the  character,  the  forces,  and  am- 
bition of  the  different  powers  in  India,  and  the  dislike 
which  they  must  entertain  to  the  manners,  religion,  and 
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dominion  of  Europeans,  it  is  impossible  to  suppoee  that, 
with  all  our  caution  to  avoid  war,  we  shall  be  always  at 
peace.  Any  inability  on  our  parts  to  oppose  the  enmity  of 
our  neighbours,  would  immediately  make  us  sensible  of  its 
eflPects;  and  for  these  reasons  our  consideration  should  ex- 
tend beyond  a  provision  for  immediate  exigency.  We 
know  from  experience  that  the  natives  of  India  improve  in 
military  tactics,  and  that  every  new  war  with  them  requires 
augmented  exertions  and  forces  on  our  parts ;  and  we  are 
further  to  reflect  that,  exclusively  of  the  pfoteodon  of  these 
provinces,  we  must  have  it  in  our  power  to  send  assistance 
to  the  other  possesions  of  the  Company  when  attacked. 

Our  military  establishment  was  formed  nine  years  ago, 
and  in  the  interval  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  war  which 
required  the  united  efforts  of  the  three  Presidendies,  not  to 
mention  the  co-operation  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas, 
under  the  direction  of  superior  military  and  political  alnli- 
ties,  to  bring  it  to  a  fortunate  conclusion. 

In  addition  to  these  observations,  we  may  assume  it  as 
an  undeniable  principle,  that  to  impose  peace  on  our  neigh- 
bours, by  the  strength  of  a  military  establishment,  ready  ftt 
all  times  for  active  or  extensive  exertion,  is  not  only  the 
wisest  but  the  most  economical  system. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  reflections,  I  propose  there- 
fore that  the  Commander-in-chief  should  be  requested  to 
take  into  his  consideration  the  military  establishment  of  this 
government,  and  to  communicate  his  sentiments  whether  be 
deems  it  sufiicient  for  the  security  and  protection  of  the 
country  which  it  is  to  defend ;  adverting  at  the  same  time 
to  the  reflections  which  I  have  stated ;  and  to  suggest  any 
augmentation,  either  of  the  whole  or  the  parts  of  it,  which 
he  may  deem  expedient,  or  any  alterations  either  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  troops  or  otherwise,  which  he  may  think  proper. 
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I  have  ever  been  disposed  to  adhere  as  literally  as  possible 
to  the  strictest  interpretation  of  the  restrictive  clause  in  the 
act  of  parliament  against  entering  into  hostilities;  but  in 
the  oourse  of  my  present  reflections  one  question  has  origin 
Dated  bom  it,  which  I  think  proper  here  to  state.  To  pur- 
sue schemes  of  conquest  and  extension  of  dominion  in 
India  are  declared  0^  ^^  preamble  to  the  clause)  to  be 
measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  policy  of 
the  nation ;  and  with  this  preamble  the  prohibition  against 
dedaring  war  or  ccmunencing  hostilities  is  connected,  except 
where  hostilities  have  actually  been  commenced,  or  prepara- 
tioDS  actually  made  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
against  the  British  nation  in  India,  or  against  some  of  the 
states  or  princes  dependent  thereon,  or  whose  territories  the 
United  Company  shall  be  at  such  time  engaged  by  any  sub- 
sisting treaty  to  defend  or  guarantee. 

This  dause,  in  hteral  construction,  if  any  interpretation 
of  the  guarantee  treaty  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas 
against  Tippoo  be  admitted,  is  decisive  against  any  inter- 
ference on  our  parts  in  his  favour  against  Tippoo,  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  Mahrattas;  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  such,  under  all  the  considerations  stated,  as 
to  confirm  the  construction  in  point  of  expediency. 

But  it  is  posable  that,  without  any  view  to  the  extension 
of  our  dominions  by  conquest,  a  case  might  arise  in  which 
the  security  of  the  British  possessions  in  India  might  be 
best  consulted  at  the  risk  and  even  certainty  of  hostilities, 
by  taking  part  with  one  state  against  another;  and  the 
question,  upon  this  supposition,  is,  whether  we  should  be 
justified  in  such  a  determination,  where  we  are  not  bound 
by  treaty  to  defend  or  guarantee  the  state  which  it  might 
be  expedient  to  assist? — and  it  should,  I  think,  be  referred 
to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors. 
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To  their  particular  notice,  also,  the  question  wliich  k  the 
subject  of  this  minute  should  be  pointed  out;  repeal 
my  opinion  of  the  improbaUlity  of  its  b^ng  forced  upon 
our  derinon,  that  we  may  obtain  their  imtructions  for  our 
guidance  at  any  future  period,  in  case  it  should  hamRet 
occur. 

(Signed)    .  J.Saou. 

Feb.  18,  Vr^S* 
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FarUjVtUiam,  12tk  August,  1798. 

Ih  oommiiiiica^g  io  the  Board  aa  authentio  copy  of  the 
prodamatian  inued  by  the  Oovemor-general  of  the  lale  of 
Fnmoe  during  the  rendenoe  of  the  ambasaadon  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun  in  that  ishuu)^  I  informed  4he  Board  that  I  would 
prepare  the  detail  of  such  measures  as  appeared  to  me  noost 
advisable,  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  the  united  efforts  of 
Tippoo  Sultaun  and  of  France.  Accordingly,  I  haye  laid 
before  the  Board,  for  that  necessary  purpose,  a  number  of 
proportions  connected  in  tht^r  principle  as  well  as  in  their 
object;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  the  proposed 
system  of  measures  into  execution  with  eveiy  practicable 
degree  of  diligence  and  despatch.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  I  did  not  take  charge  of  this  government  until  the  18th 
of  May ;  that  the  proclamation  did  not  make  its  first  ap« 
pearanoe  at  this  presidency  until  the  8th  of  June,  and  was 
not  authenticated  here  until  the  18di  of  June,  I  trust  it  will 
appear  that  I  have  proceeded  with  as  much  expedition  as 
was  compatible  with  the  due  consideration  of  the  various 
and  important  questions  which  demanded  my  decision. 
Although  the  leading  objects  of  ihe  several  propositions 
which  have  been  adopted  by  this  government  may  be  col- 
lected from  my  late  correspondence  with  the  governments  of 
Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay,  and  with  the  residents  at 

es 
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Poonah  and  Hyderabad,  it  may  be  useful  to  review  with 
more  particularity  the  circumstances  which  haye  suggested 
this  systan  of  measures  to  my  judgment.  My  presait 
intenticHi,  therefore,  is  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  principles 
upon  which  that  system  is  founded,  the  means  by  which  I 
hope  to  cany  it  into  eflPect,  and  the  ends  which  I  expect  to 
accomplish  by  its  ultimate  success  and  pomanent  estaUisb- 
ment*  In  this  retrospect  of  my  conduct  I  shall  disdoae 
without  hesitation  or  reserve  the  whole  train  of  reflectioos 
which  has  passed  in  my  mind  during  the  agitation  of  this 
intricate  and  extensive  subject;  and  I  shall  avow  without 
disguise  every  suocesnive  variation  of  my  q^nion,  and  every 
instance  in  which  I  have  reluctantly  submitted  my  undtefed 
judgment  to  the  pressure  of  practical  difficulties :  nor  dhaU 
I  deny  that  I  have  ultimately  pursued  a  course  far  within 
the  limits  of  that  to  which  the  course  of  my  own  duty  and 
character,  the  clearest  principles  of.  justice  and  of  pcJicji 
the  unquestionable  rights  and  intere^  of  the  Companj^Vid 
the  honour  of  the  British  name  in  India,  would  have  dne^ 
me,  if  the  obstacles  to  my  progress  had  not  appeared  abso- 
lutely insurmountable. 

The  various  considerations  which  have  sucoossiyely  en- 
gaged my  attention  may  be  stat^  in  the  following  order:— 

First,  the  nature  and  character  of  the  recent  proceedings 
of  Tippoo  Sultaun. 

Secondly,  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Company,  and 
the  principles  of  my  duty  arising  out  of  these  proceedings. 

Thirdly,  the  cdrcumstances  which  might  suspend  <Mr  limit 
the  actual  exercise  of  these  rights,  the  immediate  and  com- 
plete establishment  of  those  interests,  and  the  satisfiictoiy 
discharge  of  that  duty. 

Fourthly,  the  intermediate  precautions  which  might  be 
adopted  during  the  suspension  of  moiie  effectual  measures; 
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and  the  securities  which  might  now  be  provided  against  the 
return  of  our  actual  danger. 

The  first  consideration  required  an  attentive  examination 
of  the  proclamation  issued  at  the  Isle  of  France^  together 
with  all  the  collateral  circumstances  accompanying  that 
extraordinary  publication.  The  proclamation  made  its  first 
appearance  at  Calcutta  in  a  newspaper  of  the  8th  of  June. 

Upon  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  I  was  much  inclined 
to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  proclamation.  It  seemed 
incredible,  that  if  the  French  really  entertained  a  design  of 
furnishing  aid  to  Tippoo,  they  would  publicly  declare  that 
design,  when  no  other  apparent  end  could  be  answered  by 
such  a  declaration  excepting  that  of  exposing  the  project,  in 
its  infancy,  to  the  observation  of  our  governments  both  at 
home  and  in  India,  and  of  preparing  both  for  a  timely  and 
effectual  resistance.  It  did  not  appear  more  probable  that 
Tijqpoo,  whatever  might  be  his  secret  design,  should  have 
risked  so  public  and  unguarded  an  avowal  of  his  hostility. 
However,  even  under  these  circumstances,  I  thought  it  ad« 
visable  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  to  the 
governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  a  private  letter  of  the  9th 
of  June,  apprizing  him  that  if  the  proclamation  should 
prove  authentic,  it  must  lead  to  a  serious  remonstrance  fixim 
this  government  to  Tippoo,  the  result  of  which  remon- 
strance must  be  uncertain.  My  letter,  therefore,  directed 
him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  means  of  collecting  a  force 
upon  the  coast,  if  necessity  should  unfortunately  require 
such  a  measure. 

The  first  regular  authentication  of  the  proclamation  which 
I  received  was  contained  in  the  letter  from  Lord  Macartney 
of  the  28th  of  March,  and  in  that  from  Sir  Hugh  Christian 
of  the  same  date,  received  on  the  18th  of  June.  It  could 
now  no  longer  be  doubted  that  the  proclamation  actually 
had  been  issued  by  the  Governor-general  of  the  Isle  of 
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France.  Still,  howeyery  it  might  have  remained  a  questkn, 
whether  this  step  might  not  have  been  taken  without  the 
concurrence  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
fiome  separate  cibject  of  the  Fnmch  government,  unconnected 
with  his  mterests  and  unauthcunxed  by  his  consent  Fixxn 
the  accounts  which  I  had  received  o£  the  state  <^  the  Isle  of 
France,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  object  of  M.  Malartique 
might  have  be^  to  clear  the  island  of  the  adherents  to  die 
present  government  of  Frwce,  rather  than  to  affiird  saj 
effectual  assbtance  to  Tippoo. 

It  appears,  however^  {rota  a  more  accurate  investigato 
of  evidence,  that  the  ship  which  first  ccmveyed  to  the  Ue 
of  France  those  accounts  of  the  last  revolution  in  Fninoe, 
and  of  the  violent  measures  projected  against  the  Isks  of 
France  and  Bourbon,  which  ocoaaoned  the  late  distuffaanffli 
at  Port  Nord  Quest  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  nadonal 
troops  fix>m  thence,  did  not  reach  the  Isle  of  France  until 
Tippoo^s  ambassad(»v  had  departed  from  thence  on  thdr 
return  to  Mangalore.  The  a^tance  afforded  to  Tippoo 
cannot  therefore  have  been  connected  with  the  recent  com- 
motions in  the  Isle  of  France. 

However,  I  do  not  apprehend,  unless  some  new  revohi- 
tion  shall  happen  in  the  Isle  of  France,  that  Tippoo  Sukaun 
will  be  able  to  derive  any  considerable  aid  horn  that  quar- 
ter. But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  Monaeur 
'Malartique  in  this  transaction,  the  object  of  Tippoo  Sultann 
was  always  plain  and  dear,  altbougjb,  fortunately  for  our 
interests,  his  success  has  not  yet  been  answerable  to  the 
extent  of  his  design«  Of  the  object  of  that  design  I  soon 
possessed  ample  proof,  arising  from  the  best  evidence  which 
the  nature  of  the  case  could  admit.  In  the  first  place,  it 
appeared,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  letters  from  the  CqK, 
as  well  aa  by  every  public  account  which  had  been  given  of 
the  transaction,    to  be  an  undisputed   fact,  that  Tippoo 
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despatched  two  ambassadoirs  to  the  Isle  of  France,  and  that 
the  proclamation  in  question  was  published  subsequent  to 
their  arrival  and  during  their  residence  in  that  islandi 
Tbe*e  facta  would  perhaps  bare  be^d  sufficient,  without  fur« 
ibfor  inquiry,  to  warrant  a  strong  presumption  that  this  pro* 
daniation,  purporting  to  declare  the  objects  of  the  embassy, 
must  hare  been  framed  with  the  consent  and  knowledge  of 
the  ambassadors  of  Tippoo^  then  on  the  spot,  and  must 
hare  oocresponded  with  their  instructions  from  their  sore- 
rrigoi  whose  orders  they  would  scarcely  hare  rentured  to 
exceed^  in  a  matter  of  such  serious  consequence  aa  the  coil* 
dusioii  of  an  alliance  oSensire  and  defensire  iHth  the 
Freaeh.  In  orderi  howerer,  to  obtain  the  most  accurate 
information  with  respect  to  the  drcumstances  attending  the 
reception  of  the  embassy,  the  publication  of  the  proclama- 
lian,  and  the  conduct  of  the  ambassadors,  I  examined  upon 
oath  some  respectable  persons  who  were  present  in  the  Isle 
o[  France  during  the  residence  of  the  ambassadors  at  Tort 
iford  Ouest.  From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  these 
persons^  nnce  cotroborated  by  intelUgence  from  rarious 
quarters,  I  obtained  a  corrected  account  of  the  whole  trans- 
flction« 

Tippoo  despatched  two  ambassadors,  who  embarked  at 
Mangalore  for  the  Isle  of  France,  and  arrired  there  at  the 
cbse  of  the  month  of  January,  1798.  They  h«sted  Tip- 
poo's  colours  upon  entering  the  harbour  of  Port  Nord  Ouest ; 
were  receircd  publicly  and  fotmaQy  by  the  French  goref»- 
ment,  with  erery  circumstance  of  distinction  and  l-espect; 
tmd  wex^  entertwned^  during  their  continuance  in  the  island, 
at  the  public  expense.  Previously  to  their  arriral,  no  idea 
or  rumour  existed  in  the  island  of  any  aid  to  be  furnished 
to  Tippoo  by  the  French,  or  of  any  prospect  of  a  war  be- 
tween him  and  the  Company. 

The  second  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors,  an 
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advertisement  was  published,  of  the  same  purport  as  the 
proclamation,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  pnx^lamatioii 
was  fixed  up  in  the  most  public   places   and  drculated 
through  the  town.     One  of  the  ambassadors  was  said  to  be 
conversant  with  the  French  language.     A  person  aooonipa- 
nied  the  embassy  firom  Mangalore  who  was  habited  in  the 
Turkish  dress,  who  spoke  French  and  English  with  unoom- 
mon  correctness  and  fluency,  and  who  appeared  to  posses 
ccHisiderable  knowledge  and   talents,  and  to  be  wdl  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  country  languages   of  India. 
This  person  had  been  known  at  Bussorah  by  the'  name  of 
Abdulah;  at  Surat,  by  that  of  Berwick;  and  in  the  Ue 
of  France  passed  under  that  of  Talamas :  under  which  last 
name  he  had  also  passed  in  Bengal,  where  he  resided  fiir 
some  years.     The  ambassadors  (far  from  protesting  against 
the  matter  or  style  of  the  proclamation)  held,  without  le- 
serve,  in  the  most  open  and  public  manner,  the  same  laih 
guage  which  it  contains  with  respect  to  the  offenave  war  to 
be  commenced  against  the  British   possessions  in  India. 
They  even  suffered  the  proclamation  to  be  publicly  distri- 
buted*    At  their  own  house,  Talamas'  conversation,  though 
with  more  caution  and  mystery,  corresponded  in  substanoa 
with  theirs.     In  consequence  of  these  circumstances  an  lioi- 
versal  belief  prevailed  in  the  island  that  Tippoo  would  make 
an  immediate  attack  on  the  British  possesions  in  India; 
which  opinion  had  gained  so  much  force,  that  the  peraons 
who  gave  this  evidence,  and  aU  those  who  arrived  at  that 
period  in  India  from  the  Isle  of  France,  expected  to  find  us 
at  war  with  Tippoo;  but  they  allconcuired  in  dedarmg 
that  the  temerity  of  Tippoo's  design  had  excited  general 
ridicule  in  that  island.     The  ambassadors  were  present  in 
the  island  when  the  French  government  proceeded  to  act 
under  the  proclamation  ^in  question,  and  they  aided  and 
assbt^d  the  execution  of  it  by  making  promises  in  thenaiqe 
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of  Tippoo,  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  recruits  to  enlist. 
They  proposed  to  levy  men  to  any  practicable  extent,  stating 
thrir  powers  to  be  unlimited  with  respect  to  the  numbers  of 
the  force  to  be  raised. 

The  ambassadors  were  aided  and  assisted  in  a  levy  of  <me 
hundred  officers  and  fifty  privates,  for  the  service  of  Tippoo, 
under  the  terms  and  for  the  purposes  stated  in  the  procla- 
mation. Few  of  the  officers  are  of  any  experience  or  skill, 
and  the  privates  are  the  refuse  of  the  lowest  class  of  the 
democratic  rabble  of  the  island :  some  of  them  are  volun- 
teers ;  others  were  taken  from  the  prisons  and  compelled  to 
embark :  several  of  them  are  Caffirees  and  people  of  half- 
caste.  With  such  of  these  troops  as  were  volunteers  the 
ambassadors  entered  into  several  stipulations  and  engage- 
ments in  the  name  of  Tippoo. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1798,  the  ambassadors  embarked 
on  board  the  French  frigate.  La  Preneuse,  together  with 
the  force  thus  raised ;  and  they  publicly  declared  an  inten* 
tion  of  proceeding  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  more  recruits  for  the  same  service. 

The  proclamation,  therefore,  originated  in  the  arrival  of 
the  ambs^jssadors  at  the  Isle  of  France,  was  distributed  by 
their  agents,  was  avowed  in  every  part  by  their  own  public 
declaration,  and,  finally,  was  executed  according  to  its 
tenor  by  their  personal  assistance  and  co-operation. 

The  proclamation  itself  furnishes  the  most  powerful  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  concurrence  of  the  ambassadors  in  all 
its  essential  parts.    The  principal  facts  stated  therein  are  :— 

"  That  Tippoo  Sultaun,  through  two  ambassadors,  de- 
spatched for  the  purpose  to  the  Isle  of  France,  had  addressed 
letters  to  the  colonial  assembly  of  the  Isle  of  France,  to  all 
the  generals  employed  there,  and  to  the  executive  directory 
of  France ;  and  had  made  the  following  propositions : — 

"  1st.  That  he  desired  to  form  an  alliance  offensive  and 
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defensive  with  France;  and  offered  to  maintain,  at  his  ex- 
pense, during  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  India,  whateyer 
troops  should  be  furnished  by  the  French,  and  to  supply 
(with  the  exception  of  certain  stores)  eyery  neeessaiy  for 
carrying  on  the  war« 

<<  8nd.  That  he  had  given  assurances  that  all  his  piepa^ 
rations  were  already  completed,  and  that  the  generak  and 
ofBcers  would  find  everything  necessary  for  carrying  on  a 
species  of  war  to  which  Europeans  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed in  their  contests  with  the  native  powers  in  India. 

**  8rd.  That  he  only  waited  for  the  suooour  of  France  to 
declare  war  against  the  Englidi  i  and  that  It  was  his  ardent 
desire  to  expel  the  English  from  India.^ 

Upon  the  ground  of  these  facts  the  proclamation  recom- 
mends a  general  levy  of  menjcfs  the  service  of  l^ippoo; 
and  it  cmidudes  by  assuring  **  Ull  the  citizens  who  shall  en- 
liatf  that  Tippoo  will  give  than  an  advantageous  rate  of 
pay  and  allowances,  which  will  be  fixed  by  his  ambassadort, 
who  will  also  ei^age,  in  the  name  of  their  soveragn,  that 
the  Frenchmen  who  shall  have  enlisted  in  his  army,  shall 
never  be  detained  there  after  they  shall  have  expressed  a 
desire  of  returning  to  their  native  country.^ 

The  avowed  purport  of  this  proclamation  is  to  acquaint 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  with  the  propositions  made  by 
Tippoo  Sultaun  through  his  ambassadors  then  on  the  spot. 

It  enumerates  those  propositions  with  a  particularity  of 
detail  which  could  never  have  been  hazarded  in  the  preaenoe 
of  the  ambassadors,  if  the  facts  stated  had  not  been  correctly 
true,  or  if  the  propositions  enumerated  had  varied  in  sub- 
stance from  those  communicated  by  the  ambassadcxs  un- 
der the  orders  of  their  sovereign.  But  the  last  paragnqph 
of  the  proclamation  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  an»- 
bassadorsy  as  already  described,  establishes  in  the  clearest 
manner  their  participation  in  the  whole  transaction.    That 
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paragraph  contains  a  direct  reference  to  the  powers  of  the 
ambassadors,  and  engages  on  their  behalf  that  they  shall 
enter  into  certain  stipulations,  in  the  name  of  their  soye« 
reign,  with  respect  to  the  pay  and  final  discharge  of  such 
French  subjects  as  shaU  enlist  in  his  army  under  the  oondi« 
dons  of  the  proclamation.  The  accounts  which  I  have 
teodyed  ham.  the  Isle  of  France  ooncui*  in  stating  that  the 
ambassadors  openly  acted  under  this  part  of  the  proclama- 
tion, and  in  the  name  of  Tippoo  entered  into  engagements 
and  stipulations  with  the  recruits,  according  to  the  assur- 
ances specified  in  the  prodamaticm. 

Monsieur  de  Bruce,  now  master  attendant  at  Mangalore, 
stated  to  one  of  the  witnesses  whom  I  examined  the  whole 
substance  of  the  engagements  which  had  passed  personally 
between  him  and  the  ambassadors,  all  of  which  engage* 
ments  referred  immediate!^  to  Tippoo^s  intention  of  com- 
mencing war  upon  the  Company,  with  the  aid  of  the  French 
ibroe  then  about  to  be  levied.  And  it  is  certain  that,  with- 
out some  such  engagement,  not  a  volunteer  could  have  been 
raised  in  the  Isle  of  France  for  the  service  of  Tippoo. 

It  appears,  from  the  evidence  which  I  have  collected, 
that  the  ambassadors  had  not  brought  to  the  Isle  of  France 
a  supply  of  treasure  sufficient  for  advancing  bounty  money 
to  the  recruits.  It  was  stated  that  an  apprdiendon  of  tlie 
English  cruisers  had  prevented  the  embarkation  of  treasure 
tot  this  purpose;  and  no  doubt  was  entertained,  that  if  the 
ambassadors  had  been  better  provided  with  money,  they 
^  might  have  raised  a  much  greater  number  of  men,  who 
refused  to  engage  on  the  mere  security  of  promises  in  the 
name  of  Tippoo. 

The  ambassadors,  together  with  the  force  thus  col- 
lected, during  the  time  of  their  mission  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  landed  from  the  frigate  La  Preneuse  at  Mangalore, 
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on  the  26th  of  April.  Accounts  vary  with  respect  to  the 
exact  number  of  the  force  landed,  the  most  probable  are, 
that  it  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  persons.  Tippoo  (&r 
from  manifesting  the  least  symptom  of  disapprobation  of 
the  conduct  of  his  ambassadors  in  any  part  of  the  trans- 
action)  formally  received  them,  and  the  officens,  and  lead* 
ing  persons  so  landed,  with  public  marks  of  honour  and 
distinction.  One  of  his  ambjsssadors  resided  ht  some  time 
with  the  French  recruits  in  a  fortress  at  Mangalore,  and  die 
Sultaun  has  admitted  the  whole  levy  of  officers  and  men 
into  his  service.  Referring,  therefore,  to  the  conduct  of 
the  ambassadors  in  the  Isle  of  France,  to  thdr  arrival  at 
Mangalore^  with  the  force .  levied  in  consequence  of  their 
mission,  and,  finally,  to  the  reception  of  the  ambassadon 
and  of  the  French  recruits  by  '[Uppoo  Sultaun,  Ae  fdlow- 
ing  conclusions  appeared  to  me  To  be  inoontrovertiblj  ealm* 
blidied : — 

Fhrst. — That  the  .ambassadinrs  despatched  by  Tippoo 
Sultaun  to  the  government  of  the  Isle  of  France,  proposed 
to  that  government  an  alliance  .ofiensive  and  defettbe 
against  the  British  possesions  in  Incfia,  which  alliance  was 
accepted  by  that  government,  and  its  acceptance  fetmaUy 
notified  by  a  public  proclamation. 

Secondly. — That  the  ambassadors  were  chaiged  with 
letters  from  Tippoo  Sultaun  to  the  Executive  Directory  of 
France,  which  letters  were  stated  to  contain  the  same  pro- 
position, and  that  the  ambassadors  delivered  those  letters  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France  for  the  purpose  of  trus- 
mission  to  France. 

Thirdly. — ^That  the  ambassadors,  in  the  name  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  gave  public  assurances,  that  he  had  actually  com- 
pleted the  necessary  preparations  for  commencing  immediate 
hostilities,  and  that  he  only  waited  thcarrival  of  ^sucCour 
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from  the  French  to  declare  war  against  the  Company,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  expelUng  the  British  nation  from 
India. 

Pourthly. — ^That  the  ambassadors  demand  unlimited  mi« 
litary  succour  from  the  French,  and  levied  a  military  force 
in  the  Isle  of  France,  with  the  declared  object  of  com- 
mencmg  immediate  war  against  the  British  nation  in  India. 

Fifthly. — ^That  this  force  has  been  actually  landed  in 
Tippoo's  country,  and  publicly  admitted  into  his  service  with 
signal  marks  of  approbation;  and  that  the  ambassadors 
haive  been  reorived  with  similar  distinction. 

Sixthly. — That  Tippoo  Sultaun  (by  receiving  with 
puUic  marks  of  approbation  his  ambassadors,  who  had  con* 
eluded  in  his  name  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
the  French,  and  by  admitling  into  his  service  the  miUtary 
tatct  raised  for  effecting  the  objects  of  that  alliance)  has 
personally  ratified  the  engagements  contained  in  the  procla- 
mations of  the  Governor-general  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  has  proceeded  to  act  under  these  engagements,  ooii. 
formaUy  to  the  tenor  of  that  proclamation.  > 

Seventhly. — ^That  although  the  succour  actuaUy  received 
by  Tippoo  Sultaun  under  his  offensive  alliance  with  the 
French  is  inconsiderable,  yet  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation, 
the  proposition  made  to  the  French  government  for  unli- 
mited military  aid,  and  the  declaration  of  the  ambassadors, 
have  proved,  that  it  was  the.  intention  of  Tippoo  Sultaun 
to  receive  into  his  service  the  largest  force  which. he  could 
obtain,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a  war  of  aggressicm 
against  the  Company  in  India. 

Having  thus  entered  into  offensive  and  defensive  engage* 
ments  with  the  enemy,  having  proceeded  to  collect,  in  con- 
junction with  the  enemy,  a  force  openly  destined  to  act 
against  the  possessions  of  the  Company,  having  avowed 
through  his  public  ambassadors,  that  he  has  completed  his 
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preparationB  of  war  fi>r  the  erpr&m  purpoee  of  aitaDpdng 
the  entirtt  subyendon  of  the  British  empire  in  India,  md 
having  declared,  that  he  only  waits  to  prosecute  offeosH 
operations,  Ti{qxN>  Sultaun  has  violated  the  treaties  of 
peace  and  fri^ship  subsisting  between  him  and  the  Com. 
pany,  and  has  committed  an  act  pf  direct  hostiOty  agsinst 
the  British  government  in  India. 

Before  I  proceeded  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  hiwof 
nations  to  the  ccmduct  of  Tippoo  Sultaun^  it  appealed 
proper  to  inquire  what  had  been  the  ocmduct  of  the  Con^ 
pany  towards  him  for  some  years  past,  and  whether  be  had 
received  any  provocatioa  to  justify  or  to  palliate  his  lite 
proceedings. 

Since  the  conduaon  of  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam  the 
British  governments  in  India  have  uniformly  condocted 
themselves  towards  Tippoo  Sultaun,  not  only  with  the  BWt 
exact  attention  to  the  principle  of  moderation,  justice^  and 
good  fluth,  but  have  endeavoured,  by  every  praetiaBiile 
means,  to  conciliate  his  confidence,  and  to  mitigate  bis  vin- 
dictive spirit.  Some  differaices  have  occarionaUy  arisea 
with  respect  to  the  boundaries  of  his  territory  borderii^ 
upon  the  confines  of  our  possessions  on  the  Coast  of  Ma* 
labar ;  but  the  records  of  all  the  British  govemmaiti  hi 
India  will  shew  that  they  have  always  maniiffstfft  the  ut^ 
most  anxiety  to  promote  the  amicable  adjustment  oE  every 
doubtful  or  disputed  point;  and  that  Tippoo  Sultaun  has 
received  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  constant  di^xni- 
tion  of  the  Company  to  acknowledge  and  oonfinb  all  his  just 
rights,  and  to  remove  every  cause  of  jeabusy  which  feifjai 
tend  to  interrupt  the  continuance  of  peace* 

The  servants  of  the  Company  in  India  have  not,  how* 
ever,  been  ignorant  of  the  implacable  sentunentsof  revenge 
which  he  has  presented  without  abatement  since  the  hour  of 
his  last  defeat.    It  has  always  been  well  unc|erstood,  fiiat 
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Tiiq)oo  Sultaun't  leientment  was  not  to  be  appeated  by  any 
eoDciUatory  advances  on  our  part,  nor  by  any  othor  means 
than  the  recovery  of  his  lost  power,  the  disgrace  of  the 
British  arms,  and  the  ruin  of  the  British  interests  in  India. 
With  such  views  it  was  expected  that  he  would  eagerly  enw 
bnoe  the  first  fiwourable  occasion  of  striking  a  blow  againsi 
our  possessions ;  and  his  intrigues  at  the  Court  of  Hyderabad 
andPoonah,  together  with  his  embaisy  to  Zemaun  Shah,  aU 
though  managed  with  such  a  degree  of  caution  as  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  direct  acts  of  aggressbn,  were  sufficient  in- 
dications of  an  hostile  mind.  But  none  of  these  drcumstanoes 
have,  in  any  degree,  affected  the  conduct  of  the  Company^s 
aeorvants  towards  him;  the  correspondence  between  him  and 
the  late  6oyentu»r-general,  and  the  letters  from  Bombay  on 
the  subject  of  the  district  of  Wynaad,  furnish  ample  proofs 
of  a  sincere  desire  to  bring  that  question  to  a  fair  issue, 
«*  mth  the  consent  and  knowledge  of  both  partieij^'  ae* 
eording  to  the  tenor  of  the  Tth  Article  of  the  Treaty  €£ 
Seringapatam ;  and  I  can  appeal  to  the  letter  which  I  de- 
apatdied  to  him  soon  after  my  arrival  in  Bengal,  proposing 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  same  question,  as  well  as  of 
his  recent    claims  upon  certain  parts   of  the   district  of 
Coorgy  for  a  testimony  of  the  pacific  spirit  whidi  has 
marked  my  first  communication  with  him ;  although,  per- 
haps, a  less  mild  representation  might  have  been  justified  by 
his  unwarrantable  precipitation  in  stationing  a   military 
force  on  the  frontier  of  Coorg,  before  he  had  made  any 
trial  of  the  prescribed  and  regular  channek  of  negotiation. 
Tippoo  Sultuan  cannot,  tiierefore,  allege  even  the  pretext 
of  grievance  to  palliate  the  character  of  his  recent  acts; 
he  has,  indeed,  alleged  none,  but  has  constantly  professed 
the  most  sincere  desire  to  maintain  the  relations  of  amity 
and  peace  with  the  Company.     In  his  letters  to  Sir  John 
8hore^  written  a  short  time  before  the  return  of  his  am- 
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bassadors  from  the  Ide  of  France,  and  received  at  Fott 
William  on  the  96th  of  April,  1798,  (the  day  on  which 
the  Fr«ich  force  landed  at  Mangalore,)  Tippoo  declares, 
**  That  hifl  friendly  heart  is  disposed  to  pay  every  repxd 
to  trath  and  justice,  and  to  strengthen  the  foundatioiis  of 
harmony  and  concord  established  between  the  two  states.^ 
And  he  signifies  his  desire,  that  <'  Sir  John  Shore  would 
impress  Lord  Moraingtan  with  a  sense  of  the  fiienddiip 
and  unanimity  so  firmly  subsisting  between  the  two  states* 

This  is  not  the  language  of  hostility,  nor  even  cxf  disoon* 
tent.  From  what  dispositicm  in  the  friendly  heart  of  Tqp- 
poo  these  amicaUe  professions  have  proceeded,  how  thej 
are  connected  with  a  reg^d  to  truth  and  justice,  or  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  the  ^^undations  of  harmony  and  con- 
cord, and  to  impress  me  with  a  sense  of  the  Sultaun's 
friendship  can  now  admit  of  no  question,  since  it  is  now 
supposed  that  these  lettersr  were  written  at  the  vay  momeot 
when  Tippoo  was  in  anxious  expectations  of  the  hourly 
arrival  of  that  military  succour  which  he  had  solicited  from 
ihe  enemy,  for  the  express  purpose  of  commoicing  a  war 
of  aggres^on  against  the  Cpmpany^s  possessions.    . 

The  motive,  therefore,  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  was  no  other 
than  that  avowed  in  his  correspondence  with  the  enemy, 
and  published  under  the  ey^  of  his  own  ambassadors, — ^  m 
ardent  desire  to  expel  the  British  nation  from  Indian 

It  appears  highly  probable  that  he  was  instigated  by  the 
promises  and  exhortations,  of  the , government  of  France 
(whose  emissaries  have  reached  his  councils)  to  hasten/the 
execution  of  a  project  in  which  every  consideratioii  of  inte- 
rest, and  every  sentiment  of  passion  would  induce  the 
French  to  embark  with  a  degree  of  zeal,  ardour,  and  ran- 
cour not  inferior  to  his  own.  The  importance  of  these 
possessions  to  all  the  most  valuable  interests  of  Great  Bii- 
tain  has  pointed  the  particular  attention  of.  the  govenmient 
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of  France  to  the  destruction  of  our  empire  in  India.  The 
prosperity  of  our  settlements  in  India  has  long  been  the 
primary  and 'undisguised  object  of  the  jealousy  of  France, 
avowed- by  all  her  ministers  in  every  negotiation^  and  by  all 
her  rulev  in  every  'stage  of  her  innumerable  revolutions. 
Tippoo,  therefore,  might  reasonably  hope  that ,  if  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  on  the  continent  of  Europe  should  at  any  time 
enable  the  French  Directory  to  turn  their  views  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  India,  such  an  adventure  would 
be  among  the  earliest  of  their  operations. 

The  conclusion  of  a  peace  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
the  weak  state  of  the  internal  governments  of  Poonah  and 
Hyderabad,  the  existing  disputes  apparently  precluding 
all  co-operation  and  concert  between  these  '  two  powers, 
added  to  the  growing  strength  of  a  French  faction,  every 
part  of  India  may  have  appefared,  both  to  Tippoo  and  to 
the  French,  to  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  pro- 
secution of  their  joint  design. 

The  {Mremature  disclosure  of  this  design  may,  perhaps,  be 
impute  rather  to  the  poli6y  of  M.  Malartique,  than  to  the 
imprudence  of  Tippoo.  -  Whether  the  scope  of  that  policy 
WHS  to  involve  us  in  a  war  with  Tippoo,  or  to  expose  his 
treadiery  to  our  view,  is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt;  but  what- 
ever drcumstances  occasioned  the  premature  disclosure  of 
the  design ;  whethei'  the  design  was  wisely  or  rashly  con- 
ceived, whether  it  has  partially  succeeded,  or  entirely  failed, 
are  questions,  the  solution  of  which  in  no  degree  affects 
the  offensive  nature  of  ian  aggression  so  unprovoked,  and 
of  a  violation  of  faith  so  flagrant  and  unqualified.  The 
Ustory  of  the  world  scarcely  furnishes,  an  instance  in' which 
any  two  powers  have  united  in  a  confederacy,  or  alliance, 
previously  with  the  same  motives.  The  party  proposing 
an  offensive  alliance  against  the  Company  cannot  be  ab- 
solved from  the  consequences  of  such  an  act,  by  any  appa- 
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TODt  mr  xe6l  indUhteom  in  the  pmrty  iiecq|Ming  mich  a  pio- 
pottil.  The  ct^duct  of  Tippoo  SulUuiBt  tb«refore>  eamot 
be  oonectly  efitimated  bj  refereace  to  the  suppoied  motiwm 
of  MoDflieiir  Malortique. 

From  the  afiplkatioii  of  the  ackiioii4edged  prinnpto  of 
the  law  of  iiatioi&B  to  the  fiwta  of  this  caaei  I  fenoed  nty 
judfuent  of  the  right»  of  the  Couqpanj,  and  of  mj  ova 
duties^  with  refoeace  to  the  ^ggtetmrn  of  Tippoo.  The 
course  of  xemmiikg  which  I  pursued  may  be  itated  ia  Ae 
foUowiDg  manner :— • 

The  Yightft  of  states,  apfdicabk'ta  ts^^sy  ease  of  eoMst 
ifith  Ibreign  powers,  are  created  ai>d  Mmifedby  the  inaawiiy 
of  preKTviag  the  public  safety.  TbianteeBsky  is.theibiia^ 
atioD  of  the  reciprocal  claim  ef  all  mttiona  to  explanatiA 
of  suspicious  or  ambiguous  cdnduct*  to  iqMiwitigti  £ar  kj^ 
lies  done>  and  to  seourity  iigaiiist  iajoties  ist^ndcd. 
,  In  any  of  these  eases,  when  just  saAiifiictioa  hat  hem 
denied,  or,  from  the  evident  natUM^  of  qjeunxl  sicn»  is—et 
otherww^  be  obtfaacd,  it  ia  the  u«do4ibCed  i^  of  the  jb- 
jwed  party  to  resort  to  wnm  km  the  ^iadfeatWHof  ^ 
public  safirty )  and  in  sadk  a  e0e;)unctttre,  the  Vf^  of  the 
state  becomea  the  duty  of  the  goTcmiseflA,  unkss  soaieiaa- 
terialcooaidecalMin  of  the  public  interests,  rimdd  Ibtiad  the 
tttenpi. 

.  If  the  ccndttct  of  Tqypoo  Sultaun  had  beei^of  a  istoM 
wladbi  could  be  tamed  anifaigiKais  er  niMpiriona;  if  he  bed 
asKrdiy  increased  his  fiirce  beyoiMl.hia  ordinary 
«u»t,  0i  had  stationed  it  in  some  pGuitisii  en:  ooa  i 
er  on  those  of  our  allies,  whidk  nugbt  justify  jfitimmy  or 
aknn ;  if  he  had  renewed  his  secret  iatiigues  at  the  eouits 
gf  Hyderabad,  Po<msh,  and  CaAral;  or  even  if  he  had  a^ 
tered  into  any  n^ptiation  with  Fnuioe>  ^  whidi  dw  oldest 
was  at  aU  obscure,  it  might  be  our  duty  to  resort,  ia  the 
first  instance,  to  its  constructioa  of  proeeediiE^  which,  heiqg 
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of  a  doubtful  character,  might  admH  of  a  satisfactor  j  ex|)1ai 
nftttou.  But  where  there  is  no  doubt  theife  cftn  be  no  mAU 
tw  for  expbmation.  The  act  of  Tippoo'*  ambassador!^' 
Ratified  by  himself^  atd  accompanied  bj  the.  Iandi%  df 
a  French  force  in  his  country^  is  a  public,  unqualified/ 
and  nnambiguous  declaration  of  war,  aggravated  by-  an 
avowal  that  tb^  oligect  at  the  war  ii  neitb^t  expUnatiM/ 
reparation,  nor  security,  but  the  total  destruction  of  th6 
British  government  in  India.  To  affect  to  misanderstorlcf 
an  insnlt  and. injury  of  such  a  complexion,  would  ai'gu^  n 
consciousness  either  of  weakness  or  of  fear.  No  Mate  in 
India  can  misconstrue  the  conduct  of  Tippoo ;  the  corre* 
spondence  of  our  residents  at  Hyderabad  and  Poonah  suiSw 
dently  manifested  the  construction  which  it  bears  at  both' 
those  courts,  and  in  so  clear  and  pbdn  a  cause  our  demand 
of  explanation  would  be  justly  attributed  either  to  a  defect 
of  spirit  or  of  power.  The  result  of  such  a  demand  would 
ftetfefarg  be  the  disgrace  of  our  character,  and  the  dirainu-' 
tion  6f  our  influence  and  consid^aticm  In  the  eyes  of  our 
aiHes,  and  of  every  power  in  India.  If  the  moment  should 
appear  favourable  to  the  execution  of  Tippoo's  declared 
design,  he  would  answer  such  k  demand  by  an  immediate' 
attack ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  his  prepatatfons  dfiould  not 
be  sufficiently  advanced,  he  would  dtoy  the  existence  of  his 
engagements  with  France — would' persist  in  the  denial  until 
he  had  reaped  the  fuA  benefit  of  them;  and,  finally,  after 
havhig  completed  the  improvement  of  his  own  army,  and 
i^Bceived  the  necessary  assistance  of  an  additional  Fr^ich 
force,  he  would  turn  the  comMned  strength  of  both  against 
our  possessions,  with  an  alacrity  And  vigour  inspired  by 
our  inaction,  and  with  advantages  redoubled  by  our  delay. 
In  the  present  case,  the  idea,  therefore,  of  demanding  tfd?* 
planation  must  be  rejected  as  being  disgraceful  in  its  prin- 
ciple, and  frivolous  in  its  object.     The  demand  of  repara- 
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tioitr  ia  the  strict  aeoae  of  the  term,  cannot  prqieriy  be 
«l^ilied  to*  causes  of  intended  bjuiy,  excepting  in  those 
fa^p^riAofl  where  the  nature  of  the  reparation  demanded  maj 
be  essentially  connected  with  security  against*  the  injurioiu 
intention.    - 

Where  a  state  has  unjustly  seized  the  property,  or  iayaded 
the  territory,  or  violated  the  rights  of  another,  repsrtskn 
may  be  made  by  restoring  what  has  been  unjustly  taken,  or 
by  a  subsequent  acknowledgment  of  the  right  whidi  has 
been  infringed.  But  the  cause  of  our  complaint  against 
Tippoo  Sultaun  is  not  that  he  has  snzed  a  portion  of  our 
property  which  he  .might  restore,  or  invaded  a  part  of  our 
territory  which  he  might  again  cede,  or  vic^ated  a  rig^t 
whidi  he  might  hereafter  adknowledge:  we  complain  that, 
professing  the  most  amicable  disposition,— *bound  bj  sub- 
sisting treaties  of  peace  and  fri^dship,  and. unprovoked  by 
any  offence  on  our  part,  he  has  manifested  adesign  to  effect 
our  total  destruction, — ^he  has  prepared  the  meant,  and 
instruments  o£  a  war  of  extermination  against  us,— be  has 
solicited  and  received  the  aid  of  our  inveterate  enemyi  fcr 
the  declared  [puipose  of  annihilating  our  emiMre,  and  be 
only  waits  the  arrival  of  a  more  effectual  succour  to  strike 
a  blow  against  our  existence. 

That  he  has  not  yet  recdved  the  effectual  succour  wbidi 
he  has  solicited,  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  weakness  of 
the  government  of  Mauritius,  or  thdr  want  of  zeal  in  bis 
cause,  or  to  the  rashness  and  imbecility  of  his  own  coondb; 
but  ndther  the  measure  of  his  hostility,  nor  of  our  r^  to 
restrain  it,  norof  our  danger  from  it,  are  to  be  estimated  by 
the  amount  of  the  force  wboch  he  has  actually  obtained,  for 
we  know  that  his  demands  of  military  assistance  were  un- 
limited ;  we  know  that  they  were  addressed,  not  merdy  to 
the  government  of  Mauritius,  but  to  that  of  France;  and 
we  cannot  ascertain  how  soon  they  may  be  satisfied  to  tbe 
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full  extent  of  bis  acknowledged  expectations.  This,  thef^ 
fore,  is  not  merely  the  case  of  an  injury  to  be  repaired,  but 
of  the  ptiblic  safety  to  be  secured  against  the  present  and 
future  designs  of  an  irrecondleable,  desperate,  and  treacher- 
ous  enemy.  Against  an  enemy  of  this  description  no  effee- 
taal  security  can  be  obtained,  otherwise  than  by  such  a  leu 
doction  of  his  power  as  shall  not  only  defeat  his  actual  pre- 
paration, but  establish  a  permanent  restraint  upon  his  future 
means  of  offence. 

To  this  species  of  security  our  right  is  unquestionaUe^ 
upon  the  grounds  already  stated.  But  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  Tippoo  Sultaun  will  voluntarily  concede  to  us  a 
security  of  this  nature  against  the  effects  of  his  own  resent- 
ment, treachety,  and  ambition,  and  against  the  success  of 
the  most  favourite  prcjects  of  his  mind. 

Since,  therefore,  the  principles  of  justice,  and  of  the  law 
of  nations,  entitle  us  to  such  a  security,  and  since  we  cannot 
possibly  obtain  it  by  the  voluntary  concession  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  it  is  the  right  of  the  Company  to  compel  him  to 
yield  it,  and  it  is  equally  my  duty  to  use  that  compulsion 
without  delay,  provided  the  interest  of  the  Company  oon^ 
mitted  to  my  charge  be  not  more  endangered  by  the  attempt^ 
than  by  the  unrestrained  progress  of  his  preparations  tot 
war.  In  proportion  to  the  continual  progress  of  Tippoo's 
preparations,  he  will  acquire  more  decisively  the  advantage 
of  holding  in  his  hands  the  issues  of  peace  and  war,  together 
with  the  power  of  selecting  the  time  and  mode  of  his  long- 
meditated  attack  upon  our  possesions.  He  has  not  yet 
obtained  any  formidable  accesuon  of  strength  bom  his 
alliance  with  France,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  such  aooe»- 
rion  will  reach  his  country  within  a  short  period,  cotainly 
not  before  the  close  of  the  monsoon  on  the  coast  of  Malabar* 
While  he  shall  retain  the  ready  means  of  intercourse  by  sea 
with  the  French  government,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
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.  Uiej  T^  use  every  fsndeavcrvir  to  assist  him  iidth  mibtiiiy 
.  fiity  Ai^d  to  instigate  him  tp  war.  The  arrival  of  c»ie  of  twp 
^rex^  regiments  vrould'  {xrobaUy  induce  Tippoo  to  eonir 
.mcSice  offensive  c^KsnttiopSi  aitd  the  fissistaiice  of  so  small  ii 
.  body  of  Ffenchmen  im^t  become  alarming  in  the  actual 
J9tate  of  the  native  armies  of  {ndia.  The  systanatic  iqtro- 
«dwtioii  of  French  cffi(iers  into  th0  service  of  all  the  native 
powers,  is  described  by  Mr*  Wiclcham  as  the  fixe^  policy 
of  France,  adopted  with  a  view  of  establishing  the  most 
,  certain  means  of  sapjung  the  foundations  of  our  power. 
.  This  system  has  been  pursued  in  the  armies  of  the  Nizam, 
of  Sindia,  and  of  many  other  inf(^ar  ppwers,  with  unremit- 
ting assiduity,  and  extensive  success*  It  Tippoo  should  be 
'  allowed  to  derive  from  France  ^uch  succour  as  would  induce 
him  to  act  offensively  against  us,  his  earliest  moveraents 
•would  probably  be  seconded  by  the  general  insunectimi  of 
the  various  bodies  of  French  adventurers  Who  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  service  of  the  several  native  powers,  and  who 
onaintaln  a  concert  and  correspondence  in  every  quarter  of 
India.  Under  such  drcumstances  it  would  be  prudent  to 
4afce  advantage  of  the  actual  crisis,  in  which  the  hostile 
4e8igns  of  Tippoo  has  been  dearly  manifested,  but  (he 
means  of  accomplishing  it  have  happily  disappomted  the 
4u:dour  of  his  hopes.  In  this  moment  of  his  comparative 
weakness*-<xf  his  disappointment,  and  of  his  probsbk 
"dejecticm,  no  policy  could  be  more  wise  than  to  strike  su<^ 
^  instantaneous  blow  against  his  possessions,  as  should 
efiectually  frustrate  his  preparations  for  war,  and  sbooU 
nender  him  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the  lad  of  Ftanoe 
•whenever  it  may  arrive. 

.  The  ixkeon»derahle  amount  of  the  force  which  he  has 
already  received  from  France,  while  it  cannot  limit  our 
right  to  reduce  his  power,  afibrds  a  strong  argument  of 
ixdicy  in'&vour  of  aa  inmied^te  attack. 
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It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  Company  concur  to  demand  from  this  goyemment  every 
piactieable  effort  to  anticipate  the  execution  of  his  projects 
of  vengeance,  by  attacking  him  on  all  sides  without  delay. 
In  thia  train  of  reasoning  I  was  confirmed,  by  adverting  to 
the  general  tenor  of  the  orders  ci  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  of  the  proceedings  of  this  government  with  reference  td 
the  contingency  of  a  French  force  landing  at  any  time  in 
the  territories  of  Tippoo  Sultaun. 

The  orders  of  the  Court  of  IKrectors  uniformly  enjoin, 
that  the  landing  of  a  French  force  in  Tippoo's  country 
should  be  **  the  signal  for  our  attadc  upon  him.^  The 
coDstniction  of  those  orders  by  the  late  Govemor-geneAd 
in  Council,  in  his  instructions  to  the  President  in  Council 
of  Fort  St.  George,  of  ISth  September,  1796,  appears  16 
have  been,  that  the  number  of  the  French  force  should  be 
considerable  in  order  to  justify  our  attack.  But  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  real  intention  of  the  late  Govemor- 
genend  in  these  instructions  could  not  have  been  to  declare 
that  the  justice  or  policy  of  attacking  Tippoo  was  here- 
afker  to  be  measured  solely  by  the  magnitude  at  any  French 
foroe  landed  in  his  country.  It  is  certdnly  true,  that,  on 
tbe  one  band,  the  landing  of  a  considerable  French  force 
in  Tippoo^s  country  would  be  an  unquestionable  indication 
of  his  hostile  intentions  against  the  British  power ;  while, 
OB  the  other  hand,  the  landing  of  a  few  French  officers  and 
privates,  and  even  their  admission  into  the  service  of  Tippoo, 
mi^f  under  certain  drouniBtances,  be  supposed  to  mamfest 
nothing  more  than  a  disposition  to  improve  the  generid 
diocipfine  of  his  armies,  without  impljring  any  formed  design 
of  war  against  the  Company  or  their  allies.  This,  I  am 
persuaded,  is  the  only  view  in  which  the  late  Governor- 
general  in  Council  could  consider  the  magnitude  of  the 
fr^n^  force  landed  in  Tippoo's  country,  as  the  foundation 
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of  a  rule  for  limiting  the  discredoii  of  the  Compaoj^s 
govemments  in  such  a  oontingency.  On  the  present  coca- 
don,  the  hostile  intenti<»is  of  the  Sultaun  are  .unequivocally 
manifested  by  the  proclamations,  by  ih^  declamlions,  and 
conduct  of  his  ambassadors — by  their  demand. of  FieaA 
troops  to  an  unlimited  -extent ;  and»  connected  with  tbeae 
circumstances,  the  landing  and.admission  into  the  Suhaun^s 
armies,  even  of  a  less  considerable  force  than  that  whidi  he 
has  received,  would  be  deemed,. under  the  just  ccHistnictioD 
of  the  opinions  both  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  of  this 
government,  ^^  a  agnal  for  our  attack  upon  him.'f  • 

My  determination,  therefore,  was  fixed,  to  attack  Tippoo 
with  every  degree  of  practicable  despatch.  The  otgects 
which  appeared  to  me  the  most  desirable,  as  well  as  diejnost 
easily  attainable,  were— First,  to  seize  the  whole  maritime 
territory  remaining  in  his  possession  below  the  Ghauts,  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  order  to  preclude  him  fiom  a& 
future  communications  by  sea  with  his  French  allies. 

Secondly.  By  marching  the  army  from  the  coast  direcdy 
upon  his  capital,  to  compel  him  to  purchase  peace  by.  a  for- 
mal cession  of  the  territory  seized  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.* 

Thirdly.  To  compel  him  to  defray  our  whole  expense  in 
the  war,  and  thus  to  seciure  the  double  advantage  ofiindem. 
nifying  us  for  the  expense  oocaaoned  by  his  aggreBskm,aiid 
of  reducing  his  resources  with  a  view  to  our  future  security. 

Fourthly.  To  compel  him  to  admit  permanent  reddenta 
at  his  court  from  us  and  from  our  allies :  a  measure  which 
would  enable  us  at  all  times  to  check  Us  operations  and  lua 
treachery.  . 

Fifthly.  That  the  expulsion  of  all  the  natives  of  Fnnoe 
now  in  his  service,  and  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  all  Frendi- 
men  both  from  his  army  and  dominions,'  should  be  made 
conditions  of  any  treaty  of  peace  with  him. 

With  this,  plan  in  view,  I  directed  that  the  army^upoq 
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the.  coasts  of  Goromaodel  and  Malabar,  afid  at  Bombay, 
should  be  immediately  assembled ;  and  I  entertained  a  very 
soDgiiiiie  hope  that  active  operations  might  have  been  com- 
menced so  early  as,  with  the  co-operation  of  his  Majesty^s 
sqiiadron  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  (which  Rear-admiral 
fiaini^  had  promised),  might  have  secured  the  ejSectual 
reduction  of  Tippoo^s  power  before  any  assistance  could 
have  reached  him  from  France.  But  I  never  proposed  to 
luidertake  any  attack  upon  him,  of  which  the  success  could 
be  doubtful  in  the  judgment  of  those  whose  opinions  must 
always  govern  my  discretion  in  every  question  of  military 
detail. 

The  avowed  design  of  Tippoo ;  the  state  of  his  prepara- 
tions  for  war,  (which,  notwithstanding  his  late  disappoint- 
ment, was  certainly  forward  as  far  as  regarded  his  own 
tnx^);  the  uncertainty  of  the  motives  which  might  impel 
the  violence  of  his  temper  to  action ;  and  my  knowledge  of 
the  indiscreet  zeal  with  which  he  has  frequently  pursued  his 
fiivourite  object  of  revenge  against  the  British  power, — all 
cMcorred  to  urge  the  necessity  of  placing  ourselves  in  a 
state  of  JNreparation  for  war,  at  least  equal  to  that  of  his 
army.  These  measures  appeared  to  me  not  matters  of 
dibiee,  but  of  indispensable  duty.  I  could  not  suffer  the 
secuii^  of  the  Carnatic  to  rest  on  so  precarious  a  founda« 
tion  as  the  forbearance  of  Tippoo'Sultaun  and  of  his  French 
allies.  To  resume  the  power  of  meeting  him  in  the  field, 
and  to  replace  in  our  hands  the  option  which  he  then  pos- 
sessed of  accommodating  the  time  of  attack  to  circumstances 
and  events,  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  prudent  step 
which  could  be  immediately  adopted,  whatever  might  here^ 
after  be  the  service  to  which  our  force  might  be  applied. 
The  orders  therefore  which  I  gave  for  assembling  the  army, 
(although  pointed  more  particularly  at  the  execution  of  the 
plan  of  operations  which  I  have  just  now  detailed,)  were 
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fimiided  upcm  priociploi  indqieiideiit  of  the  practicability  of 
that  plan,  and  w^re  connected  not  only  with  the  iitimA^a^ 
.defend  of  the  Camatic,  but  with  otbw  comprdicQaiTe  inc»- 
$iiras  of.  pennanent  pnecautioD  and  aecurity,  to  which  mkj 
'views  have  been  eytoided  at  eyeiy  period  q£  tfaia  criria. 
When  I  aubmitted  my  ideas  of  the  time  and  objects  cf  the 
proppcied  attack  upon  Tippoo  to  those  military  audwilwB 
^which  X  shall  always  consider  with  respect,  it  saemed  to  be 
their  opinion  that  the  state  of  our  army  admitted  no  doubt 
of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  phm  which  I  had  proposed. 
If  its  fpeedy  accomjdishmefit  had  appeared  to  thau  aaees- 
tain  as  its  ultimate  success,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  a 
moment  in  directing  the  commencement  of  offensiTO  opera- 
tions: but  I  found  that,  instead  of  deriving  to  the  i^taDsAs 
of  the  Company  the  inestimable  advantages  of  a  sudden  and 
Ta}ud  reduction  of  Tippop's  means  of  offence,  the  result  dT 
such  an  attempt  was  likely  to  lead  to  a  tedious,  protracted, 
and  expensive,  although  ultimately  successful  war.  Hie 
obstacles  whidi  arose  were  of  a  natore  not  to  be  mstr 
mounted  by  any  degree  of  present  aetivity  or  ranbtieiw 
although  they  originate  in  causes  which  I  trual  may  be 
removed  by  future  diligence  and  perseverance. 

The  result  of  my  earliest  inqniriss  convinced  me  thai 
radical  defects  esusted  is^  the  military  estaUisfamonla  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  which  were  i^terwarda  cenftrme^  bj 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Giovoiior  of  Fori  St^ 
George,  and  of  the  Adjutant-general  of  that  estahUshsoBni. 
I  have  entered  into  a  particular  considsration  of  this  testi- 
mony in  a  nunute  recorded  in  the  secret  department,  of  tihe 
80th  of  July,  to  which  I  desire  to  refer  cv  thb  part  oC  Ae 
subject  The  letter  of  the  government  of  Fort  St*  Qeaqp 
of  the  10th  of  July  proceeds &r  beyond  the  hmitagf  any 
opinion  which  I  had  ever  formed  or  heard  with  respeal  to 
the  difficulty  of  restraining  the  hostility  of  TiH^oo*    Intfaat 
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letter  the  President  in  Goundl  even  deprecates  the  ordinary 
precautkxis  of  defence,  lest  th^  shcvuld  draw  down  the 
^resentment  of  the  Sultaun  upon  our  unprotected  possearioni. 

The  expense  of  a  prolxacted  war,  and  the  evil  effeete 
vhieh  such  a  calamity  must  produce  upon  the  tiiade  of  the 
.Company,  upon  thar  pecuniary  affiurs  at  home,  upon  the 
wd&re  of  their  subjects  in  India^  apd  upon  the  general  «tf|te 
at  Ae  public  revenue  and  credit  of  Great  Britain,  now 
pi^essed  with  great  weight  upon  my  nund ;  and  the  embaie- 
niflfiment  of  our  finances  aggravated  all  the  difficulties  of 
my  situatioD.  The  question  was  now  entirdy  ehfmgedt 
tile  plan  whidi  I  or^;inaQy  had  in  contemplation  was  nothing 
xo€xre  than  a  military  expedition,  of  short  duration,  of  no 
heavy  expense,  and  of  certain  success;  with  the  additiaaal 
advantage  that  success  would  certainly  exonerate  our 
finances,  and  throw  the  whole  expense  of  the  undertaking 
upon  the  enemy  who  bad  provoked  it.  But  it  now  appeared 
Aat  I  could  not  hope  to  effect  any  of  iny  proposed  objecte 
irithout  encountering  the  expense  and  incanvenienee  of  a 
JoDgwar. 

In  this  state  of  the  question  the  condition  of  our  aUiea 
occurred  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  progress,  A]b- 
though  the  assistance  of  the  Paishwah  and  of  the  Ni^am 
sodght  not  have  been  deemed  indispensable,  in  an  expediftioh 
xj(  the  nature  which  I  have  described,  I  have  always  been 
uppnzei  that  an  offensive  war  of  any  long  duraticKi  in  Mj^ 
sore  would  be  difficult  if  not  impracticable,  without  thp 
fiftctual  aid  of  the  Paishwah  and  of  the  Nisam  vx  fltfili- 
tUting  tlie  supplies  of  provisiou  to  our  army  in  the  field. 

The  state  of  ibi&  courts  of  Hyderabad  and  of  Peonah 
afforded  no  hope  of  their  e^y  co-<^)eratipn  witib  vm;  and 
although  I'  had  determined  to  take  the  most  expeditious 
-sieasures  for  resttmng  both  our  allies  to  the  power  of  fiA- 
JfiiBg  ibiit  defenave  eogagent^t^  with  ucf»  I  oouUl  Mb 
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expect  to  derire  any  benefit  from  those  mensiiTefl  for  a  eon- 
fliderable  period  of  time,  and  it  would  have  been  imprudeRt 
to  have  undertaken  offienave  operations,  with  the  pwDspect 
of  a  continued  war,  until  the  efBdency  of  our  affiances  had 
been^preriously  secured.  Under  the  accumulated  prewiiv  of 
all  these  difficulties,  I  fdt,  with  the  utmost  degttt  of  dis- 
i^pointment  and  regret,  that  the  inoment  was  uniavoanUe 
to  the  adoption  of  the  only  measure  which  appeared  to  ne 
sufficient  to^  satisfy  the' rights  and  interests  ci  the  Comptnj 
and  the  exigencies  of  my  own  du^ ;  and  I  was,  IherefcR, 
compiled  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  striking  an  immlediale 
bfew  against  the  possessions  of  Tippoo  Sultaun ;  but  the 
arcumstances  which  thus  suspended  the  actual  exercise  of 
the  lights  and  the  immediate  estaUishment  of  the  interests 
of  the  Company,  could  not  absolve  me  twai  the  duty  of 
providing,  without  delay,  every  degree  of  intermediate  se- 
curity which  might,  now  be  attainable,  by  adopdng  such  a 
system  of  preparatioii  and  defence,  as  might  enaUe  us  to 
repel  any  attack  which  Tippoo  may  make  upon  tis,  or  to 
support  any  demand  of  satisfaction  which  we  may  even- 
tually deem  it  advisable,  in  concert  with  our  allies,  to  make 
to  him.    ■ 

The  sense  of  this  duty  induced  me  to  propose  to  the 
Board  the  several  orders  and  instructions,  whidi  h«?e  been 
forwarded  to  the-6ovemment  of  Fort  St  Creoige  and  Bom- 
bay, and  to  the  Bendents  at  Poonah  and  Hyderabad,  from 
the  8th  of  July,  to  the  present  time. 

The  principles  upon  which  these  instructions  and  oiderB 
are  founded,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  referring  to  the 
nature  of  our  actual  danger,  as  well  as  to  the  causes  wlkich 
have:  contributed  to  produce  it 

No  comprehensive  or  satisfactory  view  can  be  taken  of 
this  subject,  without  adverting  to  the  whole  system  cf  oar 
defensive  allianoes  with  the  Native  States,  and  to  the  various 
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cwcumstaDces  which  have  efieeted,  or  which  aow  influatce, 
the  general  balance  of  power  in  India.  | 

The  primary  objects  of  the  treaties  of  Poonah  and  Pann- 
gul,  comfained  with  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam,  were  to' 
dimimsh  Tippoo  Sultaun's  means  of  future  aggressian»  by 
reducing  his  resources  and  territory,  and  to  provide  an  eflB* 
ctfint  definiee  against. him,  by  strengthening  the  Paishwah' 
and  the  Nizam,  by  uniting  their  interests  with  ours,  and  by 
secunng  thdr  co<»peration  in  any  future  war  with  Mysore. 
On  the  other. hand,  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  treaty  of 
Seiingapatam  seems  to  have,  heesa  to  preserve  Tippoo  Sul* 
taun-  that  degree  of  power  which  might  enable  him  to 
Doaintain  a  balance  with  the.  Mahrattas  and  the  Nisam,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  intarpositjon  of  our  force  might 
always  turn  the  scale. 

It  is  evident  that  the  poUcy  of  this'  system  has  been  ea* 
tireJy  firustrated  by  the  course  of  recent  events,  and  that 
nather  the  Paishwah,  the  Nizam,  nor  Tippoo  SultaUn,  now 
retain  the  same  relative  position  which  they  held  at  the  ccm- 
dusion  of  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam,  either  with  respect 
to  one. another,,  or  to  our  interests. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Seringapatam,  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  Court  of  Hyderabad  have  been 
constantly  declining,  the  disgrace  which  fell  upon  the 
Nizam^s  arms,  in  the  unfortunate  contest  with  the  Mah« 
rattas  at  Kurdelah,  reduced  the. military  character  of  the 
Court  of  Hyderabad  to  the.  lowest  point  of  degradation. 
The  treaty  in  which  that  defeat,  terminated  completed  the 
humiliation  of  the  Nizam ;,  he  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  a 
portion  of  territory,  to  engage  to  pay  a  fine  of  three  crores 
of  rupees,  and  to  submit  to  the  captivity  ,of  his  minister, 
Azeem  ul  Omrah,  who  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Poonah. 
Azeem  ul  Omrah  resided  at  Poonah  during  the  late  convul- 
sions in  the  Mahratta  government^and,  although  a  prisoner^ 
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Unm  a  Tefj  J^ttiagoiAed  part  in  nippordng  Us 
thxou|^  the  various  rerakitiaDS  irludi  UOsmed  die  sndda 
dHidi  of  the  Pairiiwah,  If  ahda  Bow.  For  these  seniees 
Nandb  agreed  to  rdOnquidb  all  the  benefits  acqcured  hy  isB 
Pifishwah  i«ainst  die  NImd,  under  the  trea^  i^  K«r. 
delah. 

:  But  the  Faubwah^  Bad]te  Bow,  having  caBed  hi  tlK  as- 
flUanoe  ef  Sindiay  tor  diedc  the  dvergiown  poirer  d 
Nanah^  Sndia  persuaded  thePaidiwah  to  violate  the  etf- 
gagcments  eondnded  with Azeem  111  Qmrsh ;  andtheetest 
has  been,  that  the  Paariiwah  has  insbted  upon,  and  ob- 
tained froas,  the  Nisam^  a  cesdon  of  one-foorth  part  of  Ae 
tmitories,  and  the  pajment  of  mne-fourth  part  of  the  lise 
sttpnkted  by  the  treaty  of  Kuvd^ah. 

In  addition  to  so  heavy  a  loss,  both  of  power  and  honour, 
the  intoriud  lesourees  of  the  Nicsm^s  govemni«it  have  not 
yet  leeovcared  the  derangement  occafisioned  by  the  rebeffions 
of  All  Jah  and  the  8(«i  <^  Danr  Jakj  by  the  nnferfunate 
esBtest  with  the  Mahnaltas,  ted  by  the  detention  ofAseem 
id^QaBoab  at  Poonab.  . 

The  effect  of  these  causes  haa  neoeasarily  been  to  ledooe 
tbe  considerations  of  the  Nisam  in  the  scale  of  Ae  ne^ 
bonring states;  and  in  this  mean  and  degraded  condMbu 
he  has  been  for  soase  tkne  past  menaced  by  the  army  of 
Smcha,  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poonah^  But 
the  most  sttHdng  feature  of  chaSnge  in  the  state  of  the 
NizamV  affairs,  since  1788^  is  die  alteration  which  has 
taken  phoe  in  his  military  estabhshment.  The  ^Konn, 
sinoe  the  pence  of  Seringapatam,  has  greatly  reduced  f&s 
cKfBirj  and  other  troops,  and  considerably  augmented  Ae 
body  of  infcntry,  commanded  by  Frendi  officers,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Baymond^s  corps. 

The  corps  of  Raymond  had  been  in  the  service  of  die 
Nisam  before  the  last  war  with  Tippoo  Snitaun,  and  in 
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ITWy  wbeii  it  aaved  with  Lonl  ComwaDis^  anny,  ittf 
ttaeiagfh  wm  not  greitcr  than  cne  thoutand  five  hundml 
HMD  at  tba  hyjhett  eadmatioii^  and  its  cUaciphne  verj  d»- 
tmdfe.  At  the  battle  of  Kuidalah,  in  1795,  iia  straogth 
apiounlad  to  about  ekvi  thctwand  man ;  duriBg  the  xebel^ 
lion  of  All  Jah,andina  vaiiety  of  servioe  in  which  the  caipi 
baa  flinoe  been  ampbyed^  it  haa  aaqpnied  ezperiinoa  and 
aldH^  Md  it  ia  now  oompoaed  of  thirteen  ngimenta  of  two 
bnltaliofia  each^  amoontu^  in  the  whole  to  upwamb  oE 
fimrteen  thoimted  man*  Ita  diacipltne^  according  to  every 
liacent  aotoimtf  ia  very  eonaiderably  improved,  inaomuc^ 
tjlat  aMhoii£^ inferior  to  our  naliveforoe^U  ia  said  to  be  au- 
peiior  in  neairly  an  equal  proportion  to  the  orcBnary  aeale  of 
the  infimtry  in  the  service  of  aay  of  the  native  powers^  Bo- 
ajdei  field-pieoea  to  eaeh  zegnaenty  a  park  of  forty  pieces  of 
ordnance^  chiaAy  bross^  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  pounder^ 
Irith  ia  welUndned  body  of  artiUaEy-dnen,  jgoicluding  a 
ifmnber  of  Euaopeans^)  is  attached  to  the  corps ;  a  foimd»» 
tiaBhM  ako  beoi  bid  lEor  raising  a  body  of  cavahy,  to  act 
virith  the  corps  of  infantry.  The  chief  officers  of  this  corpa 
are  all  Frenehmen,  €t  the  naoal  violent  prineiiribs  of  jaco- 
liiiiism;  many  of  the  privates  served  origuudly  with  the 
VPdwh  native  ibrce  at  Pondbehevfy ;  and  the  whole  corpa 
oanatitutes  an  armed  French  party  of  great  power,  aeal, 
andactlfify.  The  effiwts  <tf  thia party  are  contbually  ea»« 
pkiyed  to  magnify  the  power^  vesoofces^  and  success  of 
France;  and  lo  depreciate  the  character,.  f<Mfoe,  and  credit 
of  Great  Britain^  in  the  eyea  of  the  court  of  Hyderabad; 
and  k  appears  by  amthentie  inlelligencey  that  wherever  any 
datachmimt  ct  this  corps  haa  been  stationed  iar  any  con* 
sidsraMe  tiatfe,  a  inost  unfavourable  uapressidn  has  been 
produced  agiiinst  the  character  ci  the  British  nation. 
.  The  death  of  Monsieur  Baymond^  which  happened  a 
few  months  past^  appeared  likely  to  impair  the  influence  of 
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this  corps  at  the  court  of  Hydarabad ;  and,  accordingly, 
Azeem  ul  Omrah  took  that  opportunity  to  resume  the  laige 
jagfaire,  which  had  been  allotted  foe  the  pay  and  nudiite- 
nance  of  the  corps  ;  but  another  Frenchman,  of  the  name 
of  Peron,  has  succeeded  to  the  command.  His  diqwation 
is  described  to  be  violent  and  brutal,  and  his  jxindples  do. 
not  appear  to  differ  essentiaUyfixHn  those  of  Raymond.  The 
corps  as  now  constituted,  forms  the  considoable  and  only 
eflSdent  part  of  the  Nizam's  military  establishment,  mid 
retains  such  a  degree  of  ascendency  over  the  oouDcils  of 
the  Nizam,  as  to  be  an  pbject  of  serious  alarm  to  Azeem  ul 
Omrah.  In  addition  to  the  a»nmand  of  this  corps,  M. 
Raymond  had  the  entire  conduct  of  the  Nizam'^s  oidnaao^ 
with  an  allowance  of  50,000  rupees  monthly.  The  ord- 
nance has  since  been  placed  underthe  coounandof  Moosiemr 
Peron,  and  he  derives  great  influence  from  so  important  a 
charge.  Thb  corps  has  been  recruited  in  the  proportion  of 
one-third  of  its  total  numbers,  frcm  our  territories,  and 
from  those  of  the  Nabob  of  Aroot,  andpardy  firomdesertem 
abandoning  our  service. 

Distinct  proof  has  been  givoi  of  the  asnduity  and  su^ 
cess  of  the  emissaries  employed  by  Monsieur  Baptiste,  (the 
second  in  command  to  Monsieur  Peron,  and  stated  to  be 
of  a  very  designing  and  artful  character,)  for  the  par- 
pose  of  exciting  mutiny  and  sedition,  and  of  inviting  de- 
sertion amongst  our  sepoys  stationed  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Nizam^s  dominions.  A  considerably  desertion  of  our  troops 
took  place  in  that  quarter  some  time  ago,  and  nearly  five 
hundred  men,  with  several  native  officers,  who  deserted  on 
that  occasion,  are  now  serving  in  Monsieur  Peron^s  corps. 
The  repeated  applications  (^  our  Resident, .  for  the  sur- 
render of  these  deserters,  have  hitherto  been  frustrated  by 
the  prevailing  influence  of  Monsieur  Peron  and  of  his  amy, 
and  by  the  weakness  of  the  Nizam*s  government,  whidi 
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Azeem  ul  Omrah  has  declared  to  be  unable  to  control  the 
overbearing  spirit  and  formidable  power  of  the  French 
faction.  After  a  protracted  negotiation,  Azeem  ul  Omrah 
lias  at  length,  with  much  difficulty,  and  by  an  extraordi- 
nary efibrt,  obtained  the  surrender  of  two  subadars,  who 
were  the  principal  contrivers  of  the  desertion. 

Monsieur  Perron  and  his  officers  maintain  a  correspondence 
with  a  faction  at  the  Nizam^s  court,  denominated  the 
Pagah  party,  being  composed  principally  of  the  officers  of 
his  Highnesses  body  guard  of  cavalry. 

The  Pagah  party  has  long  been  connected  with  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  and  is  entirely  adverse  to  Azeem  ul  On '  Ui,  and  to  all 
the  iiJends  of  the  British  interests  at  the  court  of  Hyderabad. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  year  1796,  during 
the  detention  of  Azeem  ul  Omrah  at  Poooah,  the  French 
faction,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Pri<;^h  party,  prevailed 
upon  the  Nizam  to  dismiss  the  Bri^i^U  detachment,  and 
took  such  measiures  in  concert  with  Tippoo  (a  large  body  of 
whose  army  marched  in  this  crisis  to  the  -  frontier  of  the 
Nizam^s  dominions)  as  would  have  enabled  them  to  dispose 
of  the  succession  to  the  Musnud^acoording  to  their  pleasure, 
if  the  Nizam's  death  had  happened  u\  ii^at  critical  con- 
juncture.  At  this  period  of  time  tiie  French  contrived  to 
obtain  the  grant  of  the  large  jaghire  since  resumed.  This 
grant  was  considered  as  the  first  step  towards  the  t>stabli8h« 
ment  of  a  territorial  revenue ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
diat  it  would  have  led  to  that  necessary  foundation  of 
European  power  in  India,  if  the  death  of  Monsieur  Ray- 
mond had  not  enabled  Azeem  ul  Omrah  to  frustrate  the 
project.  The  French  officers  at  Hyderabad  maintain  a 
direct  correspondence  with  their  countrjnoaen  in  the  service 
of  Tippoo  Sultaun  and  of  Sindia. 

The  latiest  accounts  from  the  resident  at  Hyderabad,  state 
that  Frendi  officers  and  adventurers  arrive  continually  at 
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Hyderabad :  the  routes  by  whidi  they  gain  access  to  the 
Deocan  are  as  yet  unknown. 

This  French  party,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  prevaSling 
fiMstions  in  the  court  of  the  Nisam,  correspcxiding  with 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  zealous  in  the  ease  <^  France,  and  actuated 
by  a  spuit  of  intrigue,  which  would  lead  it  to  mix  in  erery 
distraction  of  the  state,  if  not  to  originate  internal  confunon; 
must  be  considered  as  a  drcumstance  of  positire  weaknesi 
in  the  frame  of  the  government  of  Hyderabad.  Azeem  ul 
Omrah,  is  fully  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  this  evil,  and 
dreads  ih  growth  of  a  party  which  he  can  no  knger 
restrain  within  any  bounds  of  moderation,  and  which 
already  threatens  to  subvert  his  pow»,  and  to  disturb  the 
fiegular  order  of  succession,  if  not  to  destroy  the  throne 
hself.  With  respect  to  our  interests  and  to  the  value  et  our 
defensive  alliance,  aud  the  treaty  of  Paungul,  the  diange  in 
the  Nisam^s  mihtarv  establishments  places  him  in  a  oid- 
ifition  worse  than  that  of  absolute  inefficiency,  and  renders 
the  court  of  Hyderabad  a  source  of  additional  strength 
to  our  enemies,  rather  thanrof  useful  assistance  to  any  hnmch 
of  the  triple  alliance.  The  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  existence  of  Perron's  corpsare  not  to  be  estimated  merely 
by  the  actua)  stiite  of  its  discipline,  ot  its  numbers,  otd  its 
influence  over  the  councils  of  the  Nizam :  our  views  of  this 
danger  must  be  extended  beyond  the  present  moment. 
The  French  army  at  Hyderabad  must  be  considered  sot 
only  as  a  powerful  aid  to  the  cause  of  France  in  the  present 
criaiB,  but  as  the  basis  of  a  permanent  French  faction  in 
India ;  on  which,  according  to  the  opportunities  of  fortune, 
and  the  variation  of  drcumstances  and  of  events,  the  acdvitj 
of  the  enemy  may  establi^  a  strength  of  tjie  most  for- 
midable kind  either  in  peace  or  war. 

It  requires  no  labour  of  argument  to  prove  the  benefits 
which  must  be  derived  to  the  cause  of  France  even  in  time  of 
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peace  fmm  an  establishment  of  an  aituy  of  14,000  men,  com* 
manded  by  natives  of  France,  in  the  heart  of  the  dominions  of 
mne  of  oor  principal  allies,  in  the  yidhity  of  our  most  active 
cDemy  amcmg  the  native  powers,  and  on  the  borders  of  a 
vubierable  part  of  our  own  dominions*  In  the  event  of 
peace,  no  more  conveni«it  channel  could  be  provided  for  the 
intrigues  of  France,  no  more  useful  point  of  union  for  the 
numerous  adherents  to  her  principles  and  emissaries  of  her 
designs ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  natural  eflSsct  of 
the  undiecked  and  rapid  growth  of  such  an  army  at  tlie 
court  of  the  Nizam,  must  be  to  detach  that  court  itom  our 
interests,  and  to  fix  it  absolutely  in  those  of  our  enemy. 

But,  in  ike  event  of  a  war  with  Tippco  Bultaun,  or  in  the 
still  more  a^^vated  case  of  a  war  with  him^  aided  by  a 
French  force,  what  assistance  can  we  expect  from  the  Nizam^ 
the  main  body  of  whose  army  is  commanded  by  the  corre* 
spondents  of  Tippoo,  natives  of  France,  distinguiidied  by 
their  zeal  in  the*cause  of  that  country,  and  united  with  the 
whole  body  of  French  adventurers  now  established  in 
India. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  force  of  the  Nizam  would 
become  useless,  and  even  dangerous  to  us,  precisely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  exigency  of  the  case  in  which  we  should 
require  its  services. 

If  the  French  troops  of  the  Nizam  did  not  a£Fbrd  Tippoo 
open  assistance,  at  least  they  could  not  be  brought  into  the 
field  against  him,  without  the  utmost  danger  to  our  cause  ; 
nor  could  they  be  sufiered  to  remain  in  the  Deckan  during 
the  ecmtinuance  of  the  contest,  unless  checked  by  the 
presence  of  an  equally  powerful  force,  which  must,  in  that 
ease,  be  diverted  from  the  objects  of  the  war,  and  must 
operate  as  a  positive  diminution  of  our  effective  strength  in 
the  field.  It  appears  however  nearly  certain,  that  in  the 
present  weak  state  of  the  Nizam's  government,  the  French 
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corps  in  his  service  would  openly  join  Tippoo  SultauD,  and 
by  a' sudden  blow,  endeavour  to  seize  the Nizaonfs terri- 
tones,  and  to  secure  them  to  the  dtxninion  of  France,  under 
an  aHiahce  bfienuve  and  defenave  with  Tippoo  Sultaun. 
This  danger  is  iaggrav^ted  by  the  present  portion  of  Sin* 
dia*8  army,  and  by  the  disposition  and  present  .views. of 
that  chief:  he  now  entertains  a  large  body  of  inHmtry  in 
his  service,  under  the  comAiand  of  a  French  oflker,  and  it 
might  be  expected  that  he  would  readily  engage  with 
Til-vory  Sultaun  (with  whom  he  is  supposed  to  hafe 
lately  oj'  'u\l  a  negotiation)  and  with  the  French,  upoo 
the  oond.t:  >ijs  of  a  partition  of  the  territories  and  autboritj 
of  the  Paishwah  and  of  the  Nizam.  The  junction  which 
might  thus  be  effected  by  the  French  officers  in  the  sefcrsl 
armies  "^of  the  Nizam  of  Sindia  and  of  Tippoo,  might  esta- 
Uidi  the  power  of  France  in  India  upon  the  ruins,  of  the 
states  of  Poonali  a  <  id  of  the  Deckan .  Under  all  these/arcum- 
stttnces,  therefore,  '  3  evident  that  the  court  of  Hyderabad, 
in  its  present  condition,  (whatever  may  be  its  dispodticm  to 
use  every  effort  for  our  assistance,)  is  not  only  disqualified 
fi^m  co-operating  with  us  as  an  ally  against  Tippoo,  but 
furnishes  him  with  powerful  means  of  prosecuting  his 
designs  against  us,  and  offers  every  temptation  to  the  am- 
bition of  France. 

Suc't  heing  the  condition  of  the  Nizam,  it  will  be  found 
that  tlif  •  Paishwah,  who  forms  another  branch  of  .the  triple 
alliance  against  Tippoo  Sultaun,  is  not  more  able  to  fulfil 
his  defensive  engagements  with  us. 

The  precise  situation  in  which  the  Mahratta  empire  stood 
after  the  peace  of  Seringapatam,  was  the  most  favourable 
to  our  interests.  The  several  co-estates  were  then  so  equally 
balanced,  as  to  prevent  any  danger  of  that  degree  of  union 
whidi  might  concentre  the  formidable  force  of  the  whole 
in  one  consolidated  mass,  either  against  the  British  pes- 
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sessions,  or  against  any  other  established  power  in  Ii^dia  ; 
nor  had  any  one  member  of  the  empire  attained  such  a 
degree  of  strength  as  to  be  able  singly  to  encounter  our 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Paishwah,  the  acknowledged 
and  constitutional  head  of  this  extensive  confederation,  aided 
by  the  abilities  of  his  minister,  Nanah  Fumavese,  possessed  a 
sufficient  influence  over  several  of  the  leading  chiefs,  to  render 
him  a  respectable  ally,  and  to  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  bringing  a  considerable  force  into  the  field. 

From  the  period' of  the  peace  of  Seringapatam,  to  that  of 
the  death  of  Madha  Row,  the  danger  appears  to  have  been 
that  the  address  of  Nanah  might  have  drawn  too  great  a 
weight  into  the  scale  of  the  Paishwah^'s  power,  and  have 
mabled  the  government  of  Poonah  to  wield  the  united  force 
of  the  whole  Mahratta  empire.  At  the  battle  of  Eurdelah,  the 
Paishwah  was  assisted  against  the  Ni^am  by  the  contingents 
of  most  of  the  confederate  chieftains  of  the  Mahratta  empire, 
and  the  power  of  the  Nizam  was  greatly  endangered  in  that 
state  of  the  PaishwaVs  authority  and  force.  But  Nanah^s 
ambition  or  jealousy  having  induced  him,  upon  the  sudden 
death  of  Madha  Row,  to  attempt  the  disturbance  of  the 
regular  order  of  succession,  by  intruding  an  adopted  child 
ujmn  the  throne,  opened  the  way  to  those  successive  in- 
trigues and  revolutions  which,  for  some  time  pa^t,  have 
distracted  the  Mahratta  empire.  Without  pursuing  the 
various  changes  and  convulsions  of  the  govemrnent  of 
Poonah  during  the  period  described,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  their  progress  naturally  tended  to  weaken  the  sovereign 
power,  and  has  terminated  in  the  imprisonment  of  Nanah, 
in  the  ruin  of  his  influence,  and  in  the  suspension  of  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  reigning  Paishwah,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  menace  the  abolition  of  his  office. 

Sindia,  who,  in  this  changeable  scene,  has  alternately 
taken  part  with  the  present  Paishwah  and  with  Nanah,  has 
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at  length  overpowered  both,  and  has  been  for  iome  time 
past  so  far  master  of  the  government  of  Poonah,  that  the 
Paishwah  could  ndt,  in  his  present  condition,  command  the 
co-operation  of  any  considerable  body  of  the  Mahratta 
dueftains,  nor  afford  us  any  assistance  against  Tippoo 
Sultaun. 

During  the  course  of  the  events  which  have  contiibated 
to  weaken  and  degrade  the  governments  of  Poonah  and 
TT'-derabad,  their  mutual  animosities  and  c^ipoation  of 
i;  •  ests  have  arisen  to  such  a  hei^t,  as  to  render  all  oo- 
operation  between  than  utterly  impracticahle.  The  efi- 
dency  of  our  system  of  defensive  alliance  against  Tippoo 
Sultaun  has,  therefore,  been  impaired,  not  only  by  dv 
respective  weakness  of  each  of  our  allies,  but  by  the  difficulty 
of  uniting  them  in  any  common  view,  or  joint  openitu>n. 

In  the  mean  wbilo  Tippoo  Sultaun  has  enjoyed  a  state  of 
internal  tranquillity  nearly  uninterrupted.  .  While  our  allies 
have  been  distracted  and  exhausted  by  faction,  rebdlion, 
revolution,  and  war,  he  has  been  employed  in  improving  the 
disdpline  of  his  armies,  and  in  repairing  the  vigour  of  his 
resources.  He  has  alternately  endeavoured,  but  without 
success,  to  gain  the  Paishwah  and  the  Nisam  to  his  cause; 
he,  however,  possesses  a  considerable  influence  at  tb^  court 
of  Hyderabad,  in  consequence  of  bis  connexions  with  the 
corps  of  Raymond,  and  with  other  factions  adverse  to  the 
British  interests  at  that  court.  It  is  also  known  that  he 
despatehed  an  embassy  to  Zemaun  Shah,  whoee  design  of 
invading  Hindustan  has  been  recently  aniMunced  in  a  fix*- 
mal  manner  to  this  government  and  to  the  Nabob  Vizier. 

That  Zemaun  Shah  really  entertains  the  romantic  pngect 
of  invading  Hmdustan  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt ;  this  was 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Grovemor-general,  in  which  I  endrely 
concur. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Zeman  Shah,  in  his  latemaodi 
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towards  Hiodustan,  was  recalled  from  Lahore  into  his  own 
daminions,  either  by  some  domestic  dissension,  or  bj  the 
aj^rdiension  of  an  attack  from  some  of  the  states  in  the 
neighbourbood  of  his  kingdom,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
flame  causes  might  for  some  tim^  obstruct  the  execution  of 
his  declared  project ;  but  the  last  despatches  from  the  acting 
resident  at  the  court  of  Sindia  state  a  report,  that  Zemaun 
Shah  is  now  relieved  from  all  apprehensions  either  of  internal 
rebellion  or  of  foreign  invasion ;  and  his  inclination,  as  well 
as  his  afailitj,  to  move  his  army  towards  the  frontier  ^ 
Hindustan,  on  the  dose  of  the  rainy  season,  are  no-^r  uni* 
yersally  credited.  It  must  be  recollected  tb.ai,  upon  a 
recent  occasion,  Zemaun  Shah  advanced  to  Lahore  without 
meeting  any  formidable  opposition  from  tn:  ISeikhs,  although 
it  had  formerly  been  asserted  that  the  country  of  the  Seikhs 
would  always  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  his  progress* 
Between  the  country  of  the  Seikhs  and  the  frontia  of  Oude 
no  barrier  existo  to  check  the  motions  of  the  Shah,  except- 
ing  the  power  of  Sindia.  The  dominions  of  Sindia  at  pre« 
sent  are  so  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  as  to  be  in  a 
state  nearly  defenceless;  while  Sindia  continues  at  Foonah 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  while  his  tributary 
chiefs,  remainingin  Hindustan^  are  most  seriousiy  disaffected 
to  his  cause,  and  are  prepared  to  seise  any  favourable  op- 
portunity of  annihilating  his  power. 

Zemaun  Shah  cannot  be  ignorant  of  these  advantages, 
and  if  they  should  tempt  him  to  invade  Hindustan,  tlie 
diversion  of  our  force,  which  would  be  occasioned  by  such 
an  event,  would  afford  the  most  favourable  opportunity  to  an 
attack  from  Tippoo  upoh  the  Carnatic ;  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  object  of  the  intercourse  between  Tippoo  and  Ze- 
maun Shah  was  (on  the  part  of  the  former  at  least)  some 
such  plan  of  joint  operation. 

The  present  position  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia^s  army 
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qperates  as  a  double  advantage  to  the  cause  of  Tippoo. 
The  absence  of  Sindia  Anom  his  dominions  in  Hindustan 
invites  the  invasion  of  Zemaun  Shah,  and  favours  its  suc- 
cess ;  while  the  presence  of  Sindia's  army  at  PooniA  holds 
both  our  allies  in  check.  The  weight  of  Tippoo's  power 
in  the  general  balance  must,  therefore,  be  considered  to 
have  received  an  augmentation,  not  only  by  the  declared 
projects  of  Zemaun  Shah,  and  by  the  possibility  ni  their, 
at  least,  limited  siiccess,  by  the  operations  of  Sindia,  in 
addition  to  all  the  other  events  whidh  have  oKicurred  to 
impai:    the  effici^icy  of  oiir  defensive  alliance. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  government  of  Fort  St.  Greoige, 
whose  peculiar  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  operations  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  and  to  communicate  to  me  every  circumstance 
relating  to  the  growth  of  his  power,  have  distinctly  stated 
in  their  letter  of  the  10th  of  July,  that  **  his  resources  are 
more  prompt  than  '^ir  own,  and  that  a  great  part  of  bis 
army  is  supposed  to  have .  long  been  in  a  state  of  field 
equipment.^  So  sensible,  indeed,  is  the  government  of 
Fort  St.  George  to  the  terror  of  Tippoo  Sultaua'^s  aims,  as 
to  be  apprehensive  of  making  any  effort  for  resisting  their 
progresis,  least  Tippoo  should  anticipate  the  tardiness  of  our 
preparations  by'the  rapidity  of  his  own,  and  should  over- 
run the  Camatic  before  our  army  could  even  move  for  its 
defence. 

It  IS  'lifficult  to  describe  the  pain  and  regret  which  that 
letter  from  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George  occaaoned 
in  my  mind,  nor  can  I  conceive  that  it  is  calculated  to  raise 
any  other  emotions  in  the  mind  of  any  frigid  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  British  interests,  or  to  the  honour  of  the 
British  name  in  India.  If  the  facts  and  argum^ts  stated 
in  that  letter  be  correct,  it  must  now  be  admitted  that  die 
glorious  success  of  the  last  war  in  Mysore,  the  wisdom 
which  balanced  the  relative  interests  and  fences  <tf  the 
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belligerent  powers  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and,  finally, 
the  great  expense  incurred  by  the  Company  in  the  pn>- 
gressive  increase  of  their  military  establishments  on  the 
coast,  have  terminated  in  no  better  result  than  to  render 
Tippcx)'s  power  absolutely  invincible,  and  to  place  the  dis- 
posal of  our  fate  in  his  hands.  For  if  the  sentiments  of  the 
government  of  Fort  St.  George  be  founded  upon  a  just 
estimate  of  the  relative  conditions  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  and 
of  the  Company  in  India,  he  possesses  the  ready  means  of 
attack,  whiles  we  cannot  venture  to  resort  even  to  those  of 
defence.  But,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  hostility,  of  his 
offensive  alliance  publicly  concluded  with  the  enemy,  and 
of  his  continual  and  advanced  preparations  for  war,  we 
must  submit  to  remain  unarmed,  because  any  attempt  to 
counteract  his  design  might  possibly^accelerate  its  execution. 
This  argument  against  the  prudence  of  preparing  for  our  de- 
fence would  become  stronger  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  Tippoo'*s  hostile  preparations,  until  at  length  we 
should  be  reduced  to  the  alternative,  either  of  implicit  sub- 
mission, or  of  incurring  a  much  greater  risk  than  any  which 
can  now  be  apprehended  from  assemUing  our  defensive  force . 
'  Although  I  am  not  disposed  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of 
the  government  of  Fort  St.  G-eorge  on  this  subject,  I 
acknowledge,  with  great  concern,  those  defects  in  the 
military  establishments  on  the  coast,  which  will  not  admit 
any  large  propciiion  of  that  army  to  move  for  several 
months.  Those  defects  certainly  constitute  so  many  addi- 
tional advantages  in  the  scale  of  Tippoo^s  power,  and  in  this 
view  they  become  objects  of  the  most  serious  consideration, 
and  form  a  principal  feature  of  the  danger  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  government  to  avert,  by  councils  of  another 
stamp  than  that  of  despondency,  and  by  measures  of 
another  character  than  that  of  inaction,  or  of  implicit  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  the  enemy. 
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I  ha^e  DOW  examined  the  principal  causes  of  that  daogor, 
as  they  are  to  be  traced  in  the  yariable  course  of  events  sinos 
the  peace  of  Seringapatam.  The  nature  of  our  actual  situa- 
tion, arising  from  theoombined  effects  of  these  causes,  will  best 
appear  by  a  summary  retiew  of  the  £MSts  which  I  have  already 
enumerated  in  detail.  Tippoo  Sultaun  having  nnimfe«to<  the 
most  hostile  intentions  towards  us,  possesses^aa  army,  of 
which  a  considerable  portion  is  now  in  readiness  to  take  the 
^eld  for  purposes  of  offence  :  he  has  increased  the  number 
of  his  French  officers,  and  has  solicited,  and  may  possib^ 
receive,  further  assistance  from  the  French ;  he  may  also 
receive  assistance  from  the  several  corps  aHnmanded  by 
French  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Nizam,  of  Sindia,  aol 
of  many  other  native  powers.  He  may  be  assisted  by  the 
invasion  of  Zemaun  Shah,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  Sindia. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  f^otecting  force  upon  the  coast  at 
Coromandei  cannot  be  put  in  motion  within  a  shorter 
period  than  three,  or,  according  to  the  Adjutant^general, 
Lieutenant-colcmel  Close,  than  six  months,  even  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  Camatic.  Our  allies,  in  the 
mean  while,  are  utterly  unable  to  fufil  their  defensive 
engagements  with  us,  the  Paishwah  being  depressed  and 
kept  in  check  by  the  intrusion  of  Sindia  and  the  Nizaoi^ 
by  the  vicinity  of  that  dbieftain^s  army,  and  by  the  over- 
bearing influence  of  an  army  commanded  by  French  oflEieen^ 
and  established  in  the  centre  of  the  Deckan.  While  we 
remain  in  this  situation,  without  a  soldier  prepared. to  take 
the  field  in  the  Carnatic.  and  without  an  ally  to  aaaist  our 
operations  in  the  event  of  an  attack  from  Tippoo,  we  kate 
the  fate  of  the  Carnatic  to  his  discretion ;  we  suffer  the 
cause  of  France  to  acquire  hourly  accessions  of  strength  in 
every  quarter  of  India ;  we  abandon  our  allies,  the  Nisam 
and  the  Paishwah,  to  the  mercy  of  Tippoo  and  of  Sindia, 
in  conjunction  with  the  French ;  and  we  leave  to  France  the 
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yeady  means  of  obtaining  a  large  territorial  revenue,  and  a 
permanent  eetablifibment  in  the  Deckan,  founded  upon  th^ 
destruction  of  our  alliance.     Under  all .  these  cilrcunistances^ 
the  situation  of  the  British  empire  in  India  is,  without 
doubt,  extremely  critical,  but,  in  my  opinion,  by  no  means 
alarming.     For,  in  the  very  difficulties  of  our  actual  situa* 
tion  are   to  be  found  the  means,  not  only  of  averting  the 
danger  of  the  present  moment,  but  of  procuring  permanent 
security  against  the  future  return  of  a  similar  crisis.    A 
common  apprehension  of  the  designs  of  Sindia  has  fortu- 
nately produced  an  union  of  interests  between  the  govern^ 
ments  of  Foonah  and  Hyderabad  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
some  occasional  symptoms  of  that  spirit  o£  duplicity  and 
intrigue  which  marks  the  character  of  every  Asiatic  court, 
Azeem  ul  Omrah  and  the  minister  of  the  Faishwah  seem  to 
be  sincerely  convinced  that  a  renewal  <^  amicable  engage* 
ments  between  the  Faishwah  and  the  Nizam  is  equally 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  both.     On  the  one  hand,  it  ap« 
pears  that  the  Faishwah  cannot  expect  to  be  speedily  eman^ 
cipated,  or  effectually  defended,  from  the  undue  influoioe 
of  Sindia,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Nizam;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  restoration  of  the  just 
power  and  authority  of  the  l^aishwah  would  operate  as  a 
constant  restraint  on  the  designs  of  Sindia,  of  Tippoo,  and 
of  the  Frrach,  against  the  independence  of  the  court  oS 
Hyderabad.    Under  these  drcumstances,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  neither  the  Faishwah  nor  the  Nizam  would  be 
likely  to  view  with  jealousy  any  assistance  which  we  might 
think  it  advisable  to  afford  to  either,  for  the  purpose  of 
reviving  the  triple  alliance  against  Tippoo  on  its  original 
basis,  and  of  enabling  the  contracting  parties  to  fulfil  their 
respective  engagements.      This  expectation,  constituted  a 
fundamental  principle  of  my  instructions  to  the  residents  at 
Foonah  and  Hyderabad,  of  the  8th  of  July.     Their  subse- 
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quent  correspondence  has  furnished  abundant  proofs  that 
my  view  of  the  disposition  of  the  two  courts  was  not  eilo- 
neous,  since  it  appears  that,  while  I  was  occupied  in  framing 
a  s J  stem  of  measures  for  uniting  the  Nizam  and  the  Paish- 
wah  upon  the  firm  ground  of  their  reciprocal  interests^  a 
treaty  was  actually  concluded  between  the  two  powers  at 
Poonah,  widi  a  view  to  the  same  object.  The  raUficadon 
of  this  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam  has  been  delayed 
by  Azeem  ul  Omrah,but  there  appears  every  reason  to  hope 
that  the  interpoddon  of  our  arbitration  will  accommodate 
every  point  of  difference.  Our  arbitration  has  already  been 
earnestly  solicited  by  both  parties,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
it  will  be  both  acceptable  and  efiicacious,  whenever  it  shall 
be  interposed.  The  inoreasing  alarm  exdted  at  the  court 
of  Hyderabad,  by  the  intemperate  ccmduct  of  M.  Pemm, 
and  of  the  French  army,  would  dispose  Azeem  ul  Omrah  to 
receive  with  great  gratitude  any  offer  of  assistance  towahb 
the  destruction  of  so  powerful  and  dangerous  a  &£tidn,  and 
the  existing  jealousies  between  the  French  officers  wouU 
fadUtate  the  dismission  of  the  corps.  Azeem  ul  Omrah 
has  recently  expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  wish  of 
being  enabled,  by  our  asdstance,  to  accomplish  this  most 
desirable  measure.  The  only  obstades  which  appear 
likely  to  occur  to  a  general  accommodation,  are  the  impetu- 
odty  and  violence  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  whose  continuance 
in  his  present  position  would  operate  as  an  effectual  assist- 
ance to  Tippoo,  and  would  preclude  the  possibility  of 
restoring  either  the  Paishwah  or  the  Nizam  to  any  degree 
of  effidency  or  consideration.  But  the  absence  of  Sindia 
from  his  own  dominions,  and  the  ungovernable  excesses  of 
his  temper,  however  to  be  lamented,  as  having  contributed 
to  those  events  which  have  impaired  the  power  of  our  allies, 
have,  at  the  same  time,  weakened  the  sources  of  his  own 
power,  have  occasioned  a  spirit  of  factiwi  and  revolt  in  hb 
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own  dominions,  and  have  disgusted  all  the  ancient  friends 
aiTd  connexions  of  his  family,  together  with  every  respect- 
able adherent  to  his  cause.  His  violence  towards  the  female 
relations  of  his  family  has  raised  a  considerable  party  against 
him  among  his  own  followers ;  and  his  signal  treachery  in 
the  imprisonment  of  Nanah^  from  which  he  hoped  to  derive 
free  use  of  Nanah^s  treasure,  has  terminated  in  rendering 
that  resource  inaccessible  to  him,  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  is  most  indi^nsable  to  his  necessities.  He  is  therefore 
now  surrounded  by  an  army  clamorous  for  pay,  is  desti- 
tute of  pecuniary  resources,  and  is  unsupported  by  any  one 
respectable  friend.  His  principal  minister,  a  person  of  con- 
siderable experience,  and  bearing  the  highest  character  of 
any  of  his  followers,  has  expressed  to  the  resident  at 
Poonah,  in  the  most  distinct  terms,  an  entire  disapprobation 
of  Sindia's  late,  conduct,  and  an  earnest  wish  for  an  ac- 
commodation between  Sindia  and  the  Paishwah,  through 
our  mediation,  and  for  the  peaceable  return  of  Sindia  to 
his  dominions  in  Hindustan.  Sindia  himself  has  manifested 
no  disinclination  to  receive  the  advice  of  the  resident  at 
Poonah,  whose  discretion  has  hitherto  limited  the  extent  of 
his  interference;  but  from  what  has  already  passed,  it  is 
reasondble  to  hope  that  Sindia,  in  the  present  distressed 
state  of  his  affairs,  will  give  a  favourable  attention  to  any 
just  and  moderate  proposition,  urged  with  full  authority  of 
this  government.  In  the  mean  while  the  threatened  inva* 
sion  of  Zemaun  Shah  offers  a  new  motive  to  recall  Sindia 
to  the  protection  of  his  own  dominions ;  and  he  must  be 
sensible,  not  only  that  his  security,  in  the  event  of  «udi  an 
invasion,  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  British  troops,  but  that  in  the  present  disturbed 
condition  of  his  possessions  and  of  his  army,  we  hold  bis 
fate  in  our  hands. 
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In  this  posture  of  affairs,  any  oppositioQ  to  our  interference 
fiat  the  re-establishment  of  our  alliances,  would  be  equally 
ineffectual  and  unjustifiable  on  the  part  of  Sindia;  and 
Tarious  considerations  of  policy  and  interest  will  concur  to 
vender  him  cautious  of  taking  any  step  which  might  aflbrd 
us  just  cause  of  c^noe.  The  last  despatches  from  Foonah 
afibrd  a  hope  that  Nanah  Fumavese  and  the  Paishwah  may 
find  it  their  interest  to  forget  their  mutual  animosity.  Anj 
accommodation  between  them  would  tend  greatly  to  fadli- 
tate  an  arrangement,  emtyradng  the  respective  interests  of 
the  Paishwah,  of  Sindia,  and  of  the  Nizam. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  of  the  present  mom^it  irfiidi 
i^pear  to  me  to  favour  the  execution  of  that  comprdiensive 
system  of  precaution  and  defence  demanded  by  the  esigencf 
of  our  actualsituaticm.  The  mode  in  whichi  haveendeavoursd 
to  carry  this  system  inio  effect  has  been  su^ested  by  the  fol- 
lowingcmsiderations.  Thecourt  of  Hyderabad  has  repaitedly 
and  earnestly  solicited  an  increase  of  the  British  deladmient 
in  the  service  of  the  Nizam,  under  an  assurance  that  the 
French  corps  of  Perron  would  be  dismissed  fromhis  High* 
ness^s  service  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  additional 
British  force.  This  proposition  has  hitherto  been  embor- 
rassed  by  conditions  of  a  nature  incompatible  with  our 
engagements  at  Poonah ;  and  the  late  dissensions  between 
the  Nizam  and  the  Paishwah  have  precluded  all  hope  of 
any  amicable  adjustment  of  this  difficulty.  It  was  fliere- 
fore  thought  advisable,  by  the  late  Govemor-genenil  in 
Council,  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  encouraging  the  mtro- 
duction  of  British  adventurers  into  the  service  of  the  Nizam, 
for  the  purpose  of  counterbalancing  in  some  measure  the 
influence  of  the  French  army  at  Hyderabad.  With  this 
view,  the  corps  commanded  by  Mr.  Finglass  has  rectmd 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  acting  resident, 
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and  has  been  augmented  to  the  number  of  8000  men.  The 
policy  of  this  expedient  always  appeared  to  me  very  doubt* 
ful,  and  I  have  entertained  serious  apprehensions  that  the 
measure  might  ultimately  furnish  additional  recruits  to  the 
cause  of  France,  instead  of  counteracting  her  influence.  In 
the  most  favouraUe  view,  however,  this  expedient  could  only 
be  considered  as  a  palliative  of  the  evil:  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  sudi  a  force  as  that  of  Mr.  Finglass  would 
enable  the  Nizam  to  disband  the  corps  of  Perron ;  it  must 
therefore  have  been  evident  at  all  times  that  nothing  less 
than  a  considerable  and  permanent  increase  of  our  regular 
subsidiary  force  at  Hyderabad  could  empower  the  Nizam 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  hands  of  the  French  faction 
so  solidly  established  in  his  dominions. 

I  have  already  stated  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
increase  of  the  British  detachment  at  Hyderabad  would  no 
longer  afford  any  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  Paishwah ;  and 
under  aU  these  circumstances  I  have  availed  myself  of  the 
late  conduct  of  Tippoo  and  of  Sindia,  to  propose  that 
measure,  subject,  in  the  first  mstance,  to  the  previous  con- 
sent of  the  court  of  Poonah.  I  have  accompanied  this 
proposition  with  a  condition,  that  the  arbitration  of  this 
government  shall  be  accepted  for  the  final  adjustment  of 
the  points  of  difference  still  remaining  between  the  two 
courts.  These  points  are  now  so  few,  and  the  requisitions 
of  the  court  of  Hyderabad  of  a  nature  so  just  and  moderate, 
that  I  entertain  a  confident  expectation,  of  effecting,  an  ac* 
commodation  upon  principles  equaUy  advantageous  to  both 
parties. 

I  havfe  already  observed  that  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
cu'cumstances  attending  the  establishment  of  the  French 
party  at  Hyderabad,  is  the  influence  which  they  are  likely 
to  possess  in  directing  the  succession  to  the  throne,  when- 
ever it  shall  becomcTvacant  by  the  death  of  the  Nizam 
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Secunder  Jah,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Nizam,  would  he  the 
natural  successor,  unless  the  r^ular  order  of  successiaii 
should  be  disturbed  by  domestic  faction,  foreign  intrigue,  or 
force ;  for,  although  priority  of  birth  may  not  be  considered 
to  give  the  same  absolute  and  exclusive  right  to  suocessioa 
in  India  as  it  does  in  Europe,  it  is  invariably  deemed  the 
stroiq^t  title,  and  is  rarely  superseded,  excepting  in  cases 
of  disaffection  or  of  positive  disqualification.  So  far  from 
these  or  any  other  objections  being  applicable  to  the  title 
of  Secunder  Jah,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Nizam  has  pwea 
the  strongest  indications  of  his  favourable  intentions  towards 
Secunder  Jah,  by  intrusting  that  prince  with  the  custody  of 
thesea],andby  empowering  him  to  perform  certain  actswhich 
are  reserved  exclusively  for  the  soverdgn.  This  admissioQ 
to  the  personal  exercise  of  a  portion  of  the  sovereign  autho' 
rity  during  the  life  of  the  Nizam  is  deemed  equivalent  to  a 
virtual  nomination  to  the  throne ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Nizam  will  nominate  any  of  his  younger 
sonp  to  the  exclusion  of  the  heir-apparent,  unless  his  Highness 
shcHiid  be  prevailed  upon,  in  the  weakness  of  his  last  moments, 
to  commit  an  act  of  such  flagrant  impolicy  and  injustice. 

Secunder  Jah  is  connected  by  marriage  with  the  family 
of  Azeem  ul  Omrah,  and  his  establishment  upon  the  tlirone 
would  give  great  additional  security  to  the  British  interests 
at  the  court  of  Hyderabad.  On  the  other  hand  none  of  the 
younger  sons  can  hope  to  reach  the  throne  by  any  other 
assistance  than  that  of  the  French  party  and  of  Ti|qxx) 
Sidtaun.  SuiBdent  proof  has  been  stated  of  the  interest 
which  Tippoo  and  the  French  take  in  the  exdusbn  of 
Secunder  Jah,  and  of  the  attempts  which  they  have  already 
made  to  interfere  in  governing  the  succession.  These 
attempts  may  be  renewed,  and  their  success  would  neces^ 
sarily  involve  the  destruction  of  Azeem  ul  Omrah  and  of 
Secunder  Jah,  tc^ether  with  the  consequent  annihilation  of 
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the  British  influence  at  Hyderabad.  All  hope  of  re-esta- 
Uiahing  the  bahaice  of  power  in  India,  as  it  existed  at  the 
peace  <^  Seringapatam,  would  then  be  precluded ;  the  ooun< 
tries  of  the  Nizam  would,  in  such  an  event,  become  in  effect 
a  dependency  of  France,  and  the  partisans  of  that  nation  in 
conjunction  with  Tippoo,  and,  with  the  body  of  their  coun- 
trymen lately  received  into  his  pay,  would  have  the  means 
of  endangering  the  British  power  in  India. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  the  same  principles  whidh 
suggested  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  British  detachment 
at  Hyderabad,  demanded  that  it  should  be  employed  to 
support  the  succession  of  Secunder  Jah,  as  being  essentially 
connected  with  the  permanency  of  our  influence  at  Hydera- 
bady  and  with  the  effSectual  exclusion  of  the  interference  of 
Tippoo  and  of  France. 

I  have  therefore  authorized  the  resident  at  Hyderabad  to 
employ  the  British  troops  in  this  service,  if  their  assistance 
should  hereafter  become  necessary;  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  mere  presence  of  our  force,  accompanied  by  the 
knowledge  of  my  firm  determination  to  support  the  regular 
order  of  succesaon,  will  preclude  every  movement  either  of 
foreign  or  domestic  oppositions. 

The  arrangements  proposed  for  the  service  of  the  Nizam 
will  be  very  incomplete,  unless  comiected  with  the  restore-* 
tion  of  the  Paishwah  to  a  due  degree  of  authority  and 
power,  and  preceded .  by  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
court  of  Poonah.  But  the  great  danger  to  be  averted  is 
the  growth  of  the  influence  of  Tippoo  and  of  France  in 
India;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  fSulure  of  the  pro« 
posed  plan  at  Poonah  would  increase  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  safety  of  the  Nizam,  and  of  destroying  the 
French  party  at  his  court.  If,  therefore,  the  Paishwah 
should  either  refuse  his  assent  to  the  propositions  to  be 

Vol.  U.  h 
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made  to  him,  cyr  if,  from  the  saooess  of  8iiidut*9  apenticM, 

or  from  any  other  oaose,  those  measuves  whidi  rdate  to  tlit 

court  et  Pocmah  i^oiild  be  frostrated.  I  have  stiflileeBMd 

it  advisable  to  direct  the  MSxkg  redideiit  at  Hydenbad  to 

eaity  into  effect  the  increase  of  the  Brittsh  detadmeat,  aad 

such  other  parts  of  my  faistructions  as  may  appeir  ymA* 

cable,  reserving  always  to  the  Paishwah  the  power  of  aeeed- 

ing  hereafter  to  any  treaty  whidi  we  may  conclude  wldi  the 

Nizam ;  and  oontinuing  with  that  view  the  restrictive  tefiDS 

ef  our  present  subsidiary  engagements  with  the  ktter,  m 

ftu*  as  tiiey  rdate  to  the  interests  of  the  Paiahwah.    Tbe 

dismission  of  the  French  corps  at  Hyderabad  would  not 

fiilly  answer  the  views  with  which  I  have  proposed  that 

measure,  if  die  officers  or  European  privates  were  pennilted 

to  enter  into  the  service  of  any  other  native  power.    AI< 

though  I  should  think  them  less  dangerous  in  any  sorvioe 

than  in  that  of  the  Nizam,  I  have  endeavoured,  no^  only 

to  secure  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Hyderabad,  but 

also  Am  immediate  letum  to  &eiJr  native  country.    1  hare, 

therefore,  required  that  the  Frendi  officers  and  privates 

sbould  be  delivered  up  to  the  government  of  Fort  St 

George,  in  order  that  they  may  be   immediately  conveyed 

to  Europe.     The  Nizam  is  under  no  engagements,  either 

with  the  government  of  France  or  with  the  Frendi  oSoers^ 

to  continue  them  in  his  service,  and  he  possesses  the  fcU 

right  to  dismiss  them  whenever  he  shall  think  £t.     The  exi* 

orbitant  power  which  M.  Perron  and  his  army  have  acqoifed 

at  Hyderabad,  as  wdl  as  their  immoderate  abuse  of  it,  will 

justify  the  Nizam  in  taking  whatever  measures  may  appear 

most  effisetual,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  himsdf  agunst 

a  faction  so  formidable,  not  only  to  the  independence  of  his 

government,  but  to  the  safety  of  his  own  person,  and  the 

existence  of  his  throne.    With  the  same  view,  I  have  made 
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it  a  prdiflunary  condilion  of  the  whole  plan,  that  the  Nitenii 
hig  heici)  and  BuoocsBors,  shall  £or  ever  exdude  the  Frendh 
£roia  their  armies  and  doniiiiaonB. 

The  corps  of  Mr.  Fitiglass,  after  the  eBtaUtshment  of  • 
omttiderafale  Britkh  fotce  at  Hyddsbad^  will  no  longer  fae 
liahk  to  the  full  foice  of  the  objectionB  whieh  I  have  stated 
against  the  policy  of  encouraging  such  a  body  of  adventurera 
k  the  service  of  the  Nizam ;  diis  question,  however,  dbes 
ilot  require  our  immediate  dedsioii :  we  shaH  possess  ample 
means  of  deciding  it  according  to  oiur  discretion,  if  our 
propositionB  to  the  court  of  Hydmnbad  should  be  attended 
with  success :  the  consent  of  the  Nizam  to  such  parts  of  the 
proposed  arrangements  as  rekte  to  the  estabhshmentc^  the 
government  of  Foonah  is  required  as  a  necessary  prdi* 
minary  to  the  increase  of  the  British  detachment  at  Hy* 
derabad. 

My  intention  being  to  take  no  step  at  either  court  with-^ 
out  the  full  knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  other,  a 
principle,  the  strict  observance  of  winch,  to  every  degree  of 
praotiGable  estettt,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  effectual 
mode  of  removing  all  causes  of  jealousy,  of  uniting  the 
confidence  of  both  parties,  and  of  bringing  them  to  a  dis* 
passionate  consideration  of  theii-  mutual  interests. 

The  parts  of  the  proposed  arrangement  which  relate  to 
the  re^stablisfament  of  the  government  of  Poonah,  were 
suggested  by  Coloners  Pslmer's  letter  of  the  1st  of  June, 
in  which  he  states,  '<  That  the  authority  of  the  Paishwab 
would  be  restored  by  the  appearance  of  a  strong  British 
force  at  Poonah,  and  that  Sindia,  under  the  circumstance 
of  Tippoo^s  recent  aggression,  could  on  no  just  pretenee 
object  to  such  a  movement  of  oiur  troops,  nor,  in  his  present 
condition,  be  able  to  oppose  it.^ 

The  whole  tenour  of  the  subsequent  advices  from  Footoh 
tended  to  confirm  this  opinion ;  for  while  it  appeared  evi« 
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dendy  impbosiUe  that  the  authcuity  of  the  Faishwah  could 
be  restated  otherwise  than  by  foragn  aadstance,  there 
Beemed  to  be  every  rational  ground  of  expectation,  that  the 
Biere  appearanoe  of  our  troqfw  would  induce  all  theleidiiig 
cUfiftflUM  of  the  Mahratta  empire  to  unite  in  support  of 
the  Paishwah,  and  that  such  an  event  would  not  be  unac- 
ceptable, even  to  the  followers  of  Sindia.1 
.  The  Paishwah  hhnsdf  has  earnestly  solicited  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  our  troops,  and  has  expressed  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  neoesnty,  as  well  as  his  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  such 
a  measure,  for  the  restoration  of  his  authority,  and  for  tke 
protection  of  his  person. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  daHger  of  the  Paishwah  increased 
bom  day  to  day :  the  assistance  which  he  had  solicited  from 
the  Nizam  was  not  likely  to  reach  him  before  his  fitfe  iiad 
been  decided ;  and  the  expectation  even  of  any  assstanoe 
from  the  court  of  Hyderabad,  notwithstanding  tbecooclu- 
rion  of  the  late  treaty,  appeared  to  rest  on  a  very  precarious 
foundation.  In  this  situation,  the  direct  interpoflition  of 
this  government,  by  moving  a  detachment  of  troops  to 
Poonab,  was  the  ouly  measure  on  which  we  could  rely  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  for.averting  the  immediate  destruc- 
tion of  our  interest  at  that  court. 

The  resident  at  Poonah  was,  therefore,  authorized  .to 
require  a  detachment  of  troops  from  Bombay ;  but  pre- 
viously to  so  decided  a  step,  it  was  deemed  proper  that  the 
resident  should  require  of  the  Paishwah  his  consent  to  the 
increase  of  the  British  detachment  at  Hyderabad,  his  ac- 
ceptance of  our  arbitration  between  the  courts  of  Poonah 
and  Hyderabad,  and  his  exclusion  of  the  Frendi  from  his 
armies  and  dconinions. 

With  a  view  of  securing  -  the  lasting  benefit  of  this  ar- 
rangement at  the  court  of  Poonah,  it  is  intended  that  apro- 
*  posal  shall  be  made  to  the  Paishwah,  to  enter  into  porma- 
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nent  subsidiary]  engagements  with  us  of  a  simikr  nature 
and  extent  with  those  which  shall  be  concluded  at  the  couit 
of  Hyderabad. 

With  the  same  view,  the  reddent  at  Poonah  has  beea 
directed  to  take  such  measures  as  may  appear  to  him  most 
likely  to  interest  Nanah  Fumavese  in  the  success  of  this 
genera]  arrangement  of  the  afirau*s  of  the  two  courts. 

The  last  despatches  from  Poonah  afford  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  abilities  and  experience  of  the  minister  Nanah 
may  be  successfully  employed  by  Colonel  Pahner  in  effecting 
the  return  of  Sindia  to  his  own  dominions,  and  the  conse- 
quent  restoration  of  the  PaJshwah. 

The  impediments  which  Sindia  opposes  to  the  success  of 
this  arrangement,  will  probably  disappear,  whenever  the 
union  of  the  two  courts,  cemented  by  our  interposition,  shall 
become  a  matter  of  public  notoriety. 

The  treasure  of  Nanah  is  the  only  resource  in  which  Sin- 
dia can  find  the  means  of  appeasing  the  clamours  of  his  dis- 
contented  army ;  and  Colonel  Palmer  will  avail  himself  of 
any  favourable  opportunity  of  connecting  the  interests  of 
Nanah  with  those  of  Sindia  and  of  the  Paishwah,  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  enable  Sindia  to  retire  with  safety  into  his 
own  dominions,  without  affording  him  the  power  of  effect- 
ing any  other  military  movements.  Bdng  desirous  of  conci- 
liating the  real  interests  of  all  parties,  I  have  instructed 
Colonel  Palmer  to  make  the  most  amicable  propositions  to 
Sindia,  and  to  urge  the  policy  of  his  return  to  his  own  do- 
minions, by  pointing  out  their  actual  danger  during  hb  ab- 
sence, by  offering  our  co-operation  against  the  menaced  in- 
vasion of  Zemaun  Shah,  and  our  mediation  with  the  courts 
of  Poonah  and  Hyderabad ;  and  I  have  made  the  consent 
of  those  courts  to  our  mediation  of  their  respective  differ- 
ences with  Sindia  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  ar- 
rangements which  regard  the  restoration  of  their  own  inde- 
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pflukcioe.  Sindiii  caiiQOt  reject  our  propositbns  on  aoy 
gmmnd  tbat  would  not  iwsfacUAtciy  place  him  in  the  rank 
of  a  declared  enemy  to  us,  and  of  an  avowed  wxHiary  to 
Tippoo  Suhaun. 

In  Ihiil  ease,  tlier«f(»«^  we  must  have  recourse  to  oompulr 
man ;  and  I  have  authorized  the  residei^  at  Poonah  to  use 
it  in  the  last,  and  I  trust  impfobaUe,  extremity. 

Such  are  the  measures  which  I  hme  proposed^  with  a  view 
to  restcffe  the  e£9eiency  of  our  alliances,  and  to  check  ths 
growth  of  the  French  party  in  the  Deckan. 

I  have  already  stated  the  reasons  which  convinced  me 
(against  the  opinion  of  the  government  of  Fort  St.  Geoi^) 
that  theassemhUi)g  of  the  army  on  the  coasts  d  Coromaodel 
and  Malabar,  and  at  Bcmhay,  was  absolutely  indispensable 
to  the  defence  of  the  Caroatic,  under  the  circumstance  of 
Tippoo^s  declared  designs  and  aduiowledged  preparatJona 
fixr  war. 

The  &tal  policy  of  neglectbg  to  keep  pace  with  the  for- 
wardness of  the  enemy^s  eqqipments  has  been  felt  more  than 
once  on  the  cocyst  of  Coromandel ;  and  I  repeat  it,  I  cannot, 
oonsistently  with  any  sentiment  of  duty,  consent  to  rest  the 
security  of  the  Camatic,  in  the  present  crisis,  on  any  other 
foundation  than  a  state  of  active  and  early  preparation  for 
war.  But  if  I  had  looked  only  to  the  success  of  those 
measures  which  aie  now  ^qpendmg  at  the  courts  of  Poonah 
and  Hyderabad,  (measures  essentially  involving  our  present 
and  future  means  qf  pheclpng  the  implacable  enmi^  of 
Tippoo),  I  should,  on  that  ground  alone,  have  proposed  to 
aasemUe  the  army  upon  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  at  Bom- 
bay, and  upcm  the  cot^t  of  Malabar. 

It  is  impoaiibJe  to  snppo^  that  Tippoo  would  not  eoo^y 
every  eSoxt  to  prevent  the  revivdi  of  our  defensive  alliancRS ; 
and  it  would  therefore  be  nearly  certmn  that  the  advanced 
state  cf  prep^atip^s  for  W4^r,  and  his  r^ewed  oopnedoQ 
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with  the  f  rench^  would  tempt  him  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
ct  iheNiaam  and  of  the  Paishwab,.  and  to  assist  the  views 
ef  flnidia  at  Poonahy  and  of  Perron's  army  at  Hyderabad. 
Itthceefare  betamcf  necessary  to  check  the  motiona  of  Tip- 
poo  Sultann  by  assembliDg  our  army  upon  his  firontier 
during  the  continuaiice  of  our  negotiation  with  our  allies* 

I  have  adverted,  in  the  course  of  this  minute^  to  those 
defeclaiB  theconatttutiQn  of  the  army  upon  the  ooilst  which 
hcte  impeded  its  early  movement  in  the  present  critical 
emjuBCture.  The  measures  which  I  hare  proposed  for  the 
eonectioD  of  those  defects  are  absolutely  necessaiyy  in  my 
judgment,  to  our  future  security  in  the  Camati&  The 
dfitaU  of  those  measures  will  appear  in  my  mmute,  in  the 
secret  departnient,  of  the  SOtfa  of  July,  and  in  the  letter  to 
the  government  of  Fort  St.  George,  of  the  same  date. 

I  am  fuUy  aware  of  the  eipeose  to.be  incurred  in  eBt»- 
Uisbing  any  improived  system  whidi  shall  enable  the  army 
on  the  coast  to  keep  pace  with  the  promptitude  of  Tippoo's 
reKmroea,  %and  to  move  with  an  alacrity  and  expedition 
equal  to  his. 

Iff  however,  the  proposed  increase  of  our  subndiary 
en^^igements  at  Hyderabad  sbouU  take  placey  it  is  my 
intenliQii  that  the  whole  detachment,  oonsisting  of  three 
regiments,  should  be  provided  from  the  establishment  of 
IBatt  St.  Gwtgp.    The  foice  stationed  at  Hyderabad  will 
aftoad  an  effeetilal  security  to  the  northeva  Sirears  i^adast 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  &  $gsmt  any  other  foreign  enemy.    The 
ds^y  of  the  Sircars  with  them  requhr^  no  larger  a  proportkai 
cf  tKMipa  than  may  be  sufficaenjt  to  mamtain  the  internal 
poUoe  and  good  order  of  the  countij.    It  will  not  tbereibre 
he  requisite^  in  the  event  of  peace,  to  raise  mote  than  end 
new  rq;»ment  at  F(^  St.  George,  to  replace  those  serving 
with  the  |)f  izam.    This  azrai^^ement  will  operate  as  a  saving 
of  the  cdpense  of  two  regiments  upon  the  establishment  of 
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Fort  St  George,  and  will  furnish  a  fund  at  leaat  adequate 
to  the  permanent  charges  of  the  new  establishment  of  artil- 
lerj,  draught  cattle,  and  grain,  which  our  recent  experieiice 
baa  proved  to  be  indispensable  for  the  purpose  of  eiwHing 
the  army  on  the  coast  to  take  the  field  ezpeditioualy  on  may 
sudden  emei^oicy. 

In  this  view,  the  restoration  of  our  defensiTe  afttiwy^off 
against  Tippoo,  essentially  connected  with  the  impioveDient 
of  our  systeqi  of  defence  in  the  Camatic,  and  the  aanstanoe 
oflForded  to  the  Niuun,  will  become  (without  any  increase  of 
expense)  the  source  of  additional  vigour  and  activity,  to  our 
army  upon  the  coast 

DeepLj  as  I  lament  the  obstacles  which  have  pieventei 
us  from  striking  an  instantaneous  blow  again^  die  posKS- 
aions  of  Tippoo,  I  expect  to  derive  cbnnderable  advsatage 
from  the  success  of  that  system  of  preoiutioii  and  defence 
which  I  have  been  compelled  to  substitute  in  place  of  an 
immediate  war.. 

The  enlargement  of  our  subsidiary  engagements  at  the 
court  of  Hyderabad,  combined  with  the  estabBshment*  of 
similar  engagements  at  the  court  of  Poonab,  will  became  a 
great  augmentation  of  our  strength,  attended  by  no  in 
of  chaige,  and  possibly  by  a  diminution  of  our 
expenses. 

The  two  detachments  will  form  a  considerable  army,  sta- 
tioned oa  the  most  vulnerable,  part  of  Tippoo  Snltaun's 
frontier,  in  a  position  which  will  at  all  times  fH^fttff  our 
approach,  to  his  capital,  by  securing  the  pioteotioii  of  our 
convoys  of  provisions.  J^  force  so  stationed  will  operate  as 
a  perpetual  restraint  upon  any  movement  which  Tippoo 
might  be  disposed  to  make  towards  the  frontier,  either  of 
the  Comatic^  of  the  Norther^  Sircars,  or  of  Malabar. 

It  will  also  impede  any  co-operations  between  theanaies 
f>f  Sindia  and  of  Tippoo,  and  ifill  induce  it^foamr  to 
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mnain  within  his  own  dominions ;  where  his  motions  will 
again  be  checked  by  the  vidnity  of  our  army  on  the  frontier 
of  Oude. 

In  each  circumstances,  it  must  always  be  the  interest  of 
Sindia  to  cultivate  our  friendship,  in  preference  to  that  of 
the  French,  or  of  any  native  power.  Thus  he  may  become 
a  useful  ally  to  us,  in  the  event  of  Zemaun  Shah's  approach 
to  the  fiontier  of  Hindustan,  and  the  prospect  of  that  event 
mustrendei^  him  anxious  to  secure  ou^  protection.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  success  of  his  present  ambitious  and  unjus- 
tifiable views  against  the  Paishwah  would  fix  him  in  the 
interest  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  and  of  France,  with  the  accesaon 
of  whatever  strength  he  might  be  able  to  collect  from  the 
liemnaiits  of  the  empire  which  he  would  have  overthrown. 

The  influence  which  we  shall  naturally  derive,  both  at 
Hyderabad  and  Poonah,  from  the  presence  of  so  large  a 
body  of  our  troops,  will  enable  us  to  prevent  any  aggression 
on  dther  side,  by  the  constant  interposition  of  our  good 
offices  with  both  parties,  to  restrain  every  symptom  of  a 
revival  of  their  former  spirit  of  jealousy  and  contention. 

Our  endeavours  may  then  be  successfully  directed  to  the 
deiind>le  object  of  preserving  unimpaired  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  two  powers  on  whose  co-operation  we  must 
rely  for  assistance,  in  the  event  of  any  war  with  the  state  of 
Mysore ;  and  while  we  prevent  our  allies  from  weakening 
themselves  by  repeated  contests,  we  may  expect  that  such 
an  kiterference  in  the  disputes  of  the  native  powers,  so  far 
from  tending  to  foment  divisions,  and  to  occasion  war,  will 
prove  the  best  security  for  the  general  tranquillity  of  India, 
as  well  as  the  most  solid  pledge  of  our  disposition  to 
preserve  that  bksang  from  interruption. 

However  comprehensive  and  intricate  the  proposed  sys- 
tem may  appear  at  the  first  view,  it  will  soon  be  evident  to 
all  the  powers  of  India,  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
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our  poUcj  is  iovarialify  repugnant  to  ererf  sefacme  of  eQii> 
quest,  extension  of  dominion,  aggmndisemoit,  or  amhitaoi^ 
either  for  ourselyes,  or  for  our  allies.  Conastentiy  trith 
this  principle,  it  is  oiur  f^ht  and  dut j  to  resloae  tlie  v^pur 
and  defieiene J  of  our  defeAste  aUiances,  but  bejwnd  the 
Ijastfts  6f  this  prineiple  we  enteftain  no  pngocat  cf  altering 
the  eonditioD,  of  reducing  or  of  rnii^  the  poweroC  any 
catafaKshed  state  in  India.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aaoie 
principle  justifies  and  demands  oinr  firm  lesistaaee  to  tJbs 
intrusion  of  any  foreign  p^wer,  whicfa  shall  attempt  t»ae» 
quire  a  preponderant  influence  in  the  seale  of  In£aa  p^ 
litics,  to  the  prgudice  of  our  defensive  alliaiicea  and  ef  aw 
just  interests. 

The  establishments  of  our  subcidiaed  fence  at  Poonah 
and  Hyderabad  will  afford  eflbctual  means  of  goaido^^Jiot 
only  against  any  such  intrusion,  but  i^ainat  th^  undue 
growth  of  any  native  powers.  While  we  possess  so  firai* 
dable  a  force  in  the  centre  of  India,  no  sueh  ei^snt  oan  hap* 
pen  without  our  knowledge  and  consents 

The  last  questkxi  which  remains  for  conaidcfatiaa  k  whsl 
shall  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  demand  of 
tion  which  we  shall  make  firont  Tippoo  Sultaun, 
we  shall  have  completed  the  system  now  depending  at  the 
courts  of  our  allies,  and  shall  have  biougbt  oor  amy  in  tha 
Camatic  to  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  field. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  facts  which  have  come  mider  my 
observation  in  the  course  of  this  discuaskm,  that  omr  safety 
requires  a  further  reduction  of  the  relative  power  of  Tqapaa 
Sidtaun. 

The  policy  of  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam  certainly  wasnat 
to  maintain  Tippoo^s  power  upon  sneh  a  aeala  as  sfandd 
leave  him  a  constiEuit  object  of  alarm  and  apfaehcnsioa  to 
the  Company.  That  he  has  been  so  for  soma  yeaia  past 
cannot  be  denied  by  any  person  aoquaintad  withdw  reaoidi 
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dtfaer  of  this  govenment^  or  of  thai  of  FiM  St.  George* 
The  preaebt  is  the  second  erisis  withui  the  hst  two  jeiars 
hi  which  this  government  h«  thought  it  neoessofy  to  mh 
semble  the  army  on  the  ooast»  for  the  sole  purpose  of  oheck* 
iBg  the  Hiotioiia  of  Tippoo  Sultaun. 

The  Tague  and  inaccurate  natureof  our  intelligence,  with 
rsapect  to  the  extent  (st  his  force»  and  to  the  state  of  his 
prqwratioiM,  added  to  the  facility  which  be  possesses  of 
reeeiTiog  emissariea  and  succours  from  France  by  sea»  haV^ 
cositributed  to  increase  the  anxiety  of  the  Company's  go- 
Temmcats;  and  our  intercourse  with  him  has  been  of  an 
unsettled  and  ill-defined  characttf,  destitute  of  the  advan- 
tages either  of  peace  or  of  war. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  continuance  of  Tippoo's 
power,  in  ita  actual  state>  must  prove  to  the  Company  a 
perpetaal  source  o!  alarm,  vexation,  and  expense. 

Th^  redaction  of  his  means  of  offimce  might  be  effected 
either  by  a  positive  dimiiitttibn  of  his  territory  and  resourcest 
or  hj  a  propc^rtionable  in<»ease  of  power  and  effidency  on 
ow  side  of  the  babtnoe,  accompanied  by  such  additional 
securities  as  might  enable  us  to  ascertain  at  all  times  the 
nature  of  his  intentions^  as  well  as  his  power  of  carrying 
than  into  effect,  and  to  restrain,  if  not  wbolly  to  predude^ 
his  intercourse  with  France. 

The  diminution  of  his  territory  on  the  coast  of  Malabar 
would  certainly  be  the  most  effectual  mode  of  precluding 
biff  intercourse  with  France,  as  wdl  as  of  pretenting  his 
movements  towards  the  Camatic  But  it  doles  not  appear 
probable  that  this  most  desirable  security'  <^  ever  be 
obtained  by  the  mere  tefror  of  our  arms.  It  mxtst  be  pur- 
chaaed  at  the  expense  and  hazard  of  war.  Any  conridcsrable 
reduction  of  his  resources  must  probably  be  purchased  at 
the  same  price. 

I  have  already  stated  the  nature  anoi  tendency  of  those 
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sftepB  whidi  htffre  been  taken  for  ocmfiinng  the  power  ot 
Tippoo  within  nanower  limits,  by  the  opention  of  the 
proposed  system  of  alliance,  of  subsidiary  engagements,  ami 
of  improvement  of  our  defiances  in  the  Camatic. 

The  success  of  this  system  will  unquestipnaUy  operste  as 
an  effectual  restraint  upon  the  power  of  Tippoo,  and  will 
so  strengthen  our  barriers  against  him,  as  to  afford  a  ra- 
tional expectation  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  £ran 
him,  without  incurring  the  luusard  of  war,  a  very  conader- 
aUe  augmentation  of  security,  with  respect  to  all  those 
pcnnts  which  now  form  the  moat  alarmii^  featuresof  hispower. 
.  I  have  already  stated  those  points  to  be,  the  secrecy  of  Ins 
operations,  his  continual  intercourse  with  the  French,  and 
his  constant  state  of  equipment  fcnr  war. 

Our  demand  of  satisfaction  for  his  late  infiractioa  of 
treaty  should  be  so  framed  as  to  apply  corrections  to  cadi 
of  these  evils ;  and  such  a  demand  might  be  founded  on 
principles  of  moderation  and  justice,  so  dear  and  indis- 
putable, as  would  place  the  refusal'  of  Tippoo  in  die  most 
odious  light,  and  in  that  event  prove  to  all  India  idae  ne- 
cessity of  our  resorting  to  arms. 

We  might  distincdy  state  to  Tippoo,  that  we  entertam 
no  view  of  encroaching  upon  his  territory,  or  of  diraimshiDg 
his  resources ;  and  we  might  appeal  to  the  late  restonidon 
of  the  district  of  Wynaad  for  an  unequivocal  proof  (rf  this 
disposition. 

We  might  declare  that  after  a  most  unprovoked  violatioD 
of  treaty  on  his  part,  we  did  not  intend  to  demand  any 
cession  of  dominion,  or  pajrment  of  money,  but  will  content 
ourselves  with  obtaining  those  ordinary  pledges  of  an  in- 
tention to  abstain  from  hostilities  which  all  civilized  nations 
in  a  state  of  peace  are  in  the  established  habit  of  requiring 
reciprocally  from  one  anodier.  We  might  insist  upon  an 
unequivocal  and  final  explanation  of  the  real  nature  of  our 
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rdatum  with  him,  dedaring  that  we  will  no  longer  submit 
to  that  ambiguous  and  anxious  state,  in  which  the  allies 
have  been  placed  by  his  conduct  for  some  years  past. 

We  might  signify  our  determined  resolution  either  to 
establish  with  him  a  real  and  effectual  peace,  accompanied 
by  the  customary  intercourse,  by  the  mutual  exchange  of 
good  offices,  and  by  all  other  securities  which  maintain  the 
continuance  of  that  blessbg,  or  to  wage  war  upon  him  until 
vehaye  removed  the  causes  of  our  apprehension  and  danger, 
by  the  entire  destruction  of  his  power. 

This  declaration  might  be  made  jointly  by  all  the  al]ies,'and 
it  might  be  followed  by  requiring  Tippoo  to  receiye  at  his 
court  an  established  ambassador  from  each  of  the  alKes, 
according  to  the  practice  of  all  civilized  nations  in  a,  state  of 
peace,  o£Pering,  at  the  same  time,  to  admit  ambassadors  from 
him  on  ^ual  terms. 

The  force  levied  by  him  under  his  offensive  alUance  with 
France,  having  been  raised  for  the  express  purpose  of  ag* 
gresfflon  upon  the  Company,  can  be  considered  in  no  other 
light  than  that  of  a  ^gnal  of  hostility,  while  it  shall  remain 
in  his  service.  He  must  ther^ore  be  required  to  disband  it 
without  delay,  and  to  remove  it  from  his  dominions. 

The  anxious  desire  of  the  French  to  destroy  the  British 
power  in  India,  the  nature  of  Tippoo's  acknowledged  con- 
nexion with  them,  and  the  interest  which  they  must  always 
feel  in  instigating  him  to  war,  demand  the  further  requisi- 
tion, that  he  should  enter  into  an  engag^nent  for  himself,  his 
heirs,  and  successors,  to  exclude  the  French  from  his  terri- 
tories and  dominions  for  ever. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  these  concessions  on  the 
port  of  Tippoo  would  be  very  considerable. 

The  residence  of  an  ambassador  at  bis  court  would  not 
only  restrain  the  execution  of  any  hostile  designs  which  he 
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might  hereafter  form,  but  would  provide  an  authentie 
aouroe  of  iateUigenoe^  from  which  we  might  always  deriw 
timely  information  of  his  motions. 

This  measure  might  ako  ultimately  lead  to  the  estab&h- 
iiifint  of  an  amicable  tnteroouiae  with  Mysore,  tot  Tippoo 
may  periiaps  at  length  be  coaviooad  that  his  wisest  pdief 
would  be  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  undisturbed  possesaan  <£ 
his  present  dominions^  ratha-  than  to  risk  the  loss  of  what  he 
still  retains,  by  attemptii^  to  regain  what  he  has  lost 

The  dismission  of  the  Frendi  corps  raised  at  Mauridiii 
would  discourage  other  adventurers  of  diat  naticm  from 
attempting  to  engage  iii  the  service  of  the  Sultaun,  aad^ 
with  a  British  ambassador  cm  the  spot,  it  would  be  difficoll 
fer  him  to  evade  the  engagements  by  which  he  would  have 
bound  himself  to  exclude  the  French  from  his  amy  and 
dominions. 

The  combined  effect  of  these  two  measures  would  f h«^ 
fore  be,  if  not  wholly  to  preclude,  at  least  to  embarrass  to 
a  very  great  degree  his  intercourse  with  our  enemy. 

He  may  also  at  length  perceive  that  he  never  can  hops 
to  make  any  lasting  impression  upon  the  BritiA  power, 
without  the  aid  ol  a  large  French  force ;  and  that  he  mrr& 
can  admit  such  a  force  into  his  dominions  witboot  the 
utnsost  danger  to  his  own  independence. 

The  revival  of  our  alliances,  the  appearance  of  our 
armies  in  the  field,  and  the  presence  of  a  part  of  the  British 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  will  {»x>bably  incline 
Tippoo  to  listen  to  requisitions  of  this  nature ;  he  will  soon 
perceive  that  we  possess  ample  means  of  annihilating  Us 
military  force,  and  of  destroying  the  state  of  Mysore,  from 
among  the  native  powers ;  imd  I  trust  he  will  also  be  coi^ 
vinced  that  we  have  no  object  in  view  beyond  our  own  se- 
curity, and  that  we  are  really  desirous  of  maintainiog  At 
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relations  of  amity  and  peace  with  him  as  long  as  he  shall  rest 
contented  with  his  present  dominions^  and  shall  relinquish 
his  vindictive  projects  against  ours. 

If  Tippoo  should  accede  to  the  substance  of  the  requi- 
sitions which  I  have  suggested,  I  entertain  a  sanguine  hope 
that  with  the  efficiency  of  the  triple  alliance,  not  only  re- 
stored, but  considerably  strengthened  with  a  large  army  at 
Hyderabad,  and  another  at  Poonah,  with  a  resident  es* 
tablished  at  Seringapatam»  and  with  the  exclusion  of  the 
French  from  the  dominions  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  of  the  Nizam, 
and  of  the  Faishwah,  we  may  be  enabled  to  look  confidently 
to  a  long  continuance  of  tranquillity  in  India.   The  growth  of 
the  French  power  in  India  would  no  longer  be  a  matter  of 
appnhciigion.     Sindia,  (or  whoever  shall  succeed  to  his  do- 
Bunioiis  in  Hindustan)  would  become  an  uselul  auxiliary 
against  the  threatened  irruption  of  Zemaun  Shah.     The 
military  ekurgBB  on  the  ooast  of  Coromandel  might  then 
s$My  admit  of  reducticm ;  this  government  would  not  then  be 
perpetually  alarmed  with  an  apiHrehension  of  Tippoo'^s  equip. 
ment8,aQdofimpendinginvadcn8oftheCamatic.  We  should 
no  longer  complain  of  sutfeting,  in  time  of  peace,  all  the  so* 
lidtttde,  hazard,  and  much  of  the  expense  of  war ;  and  the 
continuance  c^  tranqiullity  would  be  ensured,  not  more  by 
the  predominance  of  our  pow^,  than  by  the  moderation 
manifested  in  using  it  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  per- 
maoent  fluecurity  and  genuine  peace. 
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Madrasy  July  17r*,  1817. 
Mr  Lord, 

I  TOLD  your  lordsliip,  before  I  left  Calcutta,  that  I 
should,  at  the  earliest  period  I  was  aUe,  communieate  my 
sentiments  upon  the  expected  operations  against  the  Fin- 
daries,  and  the  likelihood  there  appeared  of  these  inmlTiDg 
us  with  the  principal  rulers  and  chiefs  in  Malwa. '  In  treat- 
ing this  subject,  I  am  aware  I  shall  be  able  to  oonvey  no 
new  information,  and  to  bring  forward  no  facts  with  ivUcb 
you  are  not  already  acquiunted ;  but  my  anxiety  to  shew 
the  grounds  upon  which  my  opinions  are  founded  will  never- 
theless make  me  incur  the  hazard  of  wearying  your  loid- 
ship^s  patience.  A' deliberate  examination  of  diis  difficult 
question  has  satisfied  my  mind  of  the  positive  neoesaly  of 
measures  which  may  involve  a  departure  from  the  ptincipks 
of  policy  we  have  hitherto  observed  towards  the  states  in 
Malwa.  By  a  full  statement  of  the  course  of  reasooing 
which  has  led  me  to  form  this  conclusion,  I  shall  afford  your 
lordship  the  best  means  of  appreciating  the  correctness,  or 
of  detecting  the  errors  of  my  judgment. 

Before  I  left  England  I  gave  a  memoir  to  Mr.  Canning 
on  the  subject  of  the  Pindarics,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to 
trace  their  origin,  to  exhibit  thdr  character  and  habits,  and 
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to  suggest  those  means  which  appeared  best  calculated  for 
their  extinction,  or  rather  suppression.  Since  that  paper 
was  given  in,  two  invasions  of  the  territories  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  disturbed  state  of  the  Poonah  government,  the 
conclusion  of  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Nag* 
pore,  the  evasive  conduct  of  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  and  many 
minor  events,  (among  which  the  rebellions  in  Ganjam  and 
Cuttacky  subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  the  former  province 
by  the  Pindarics,  are  the  most  important,)  have  given  a 
very  different  shape  to  many  parts  of  this  question,  which 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  under  its  altered  state,  and 
with  reference  to  the  full  and  luminous  correspondence  of 
the  residents  at  the  native  courts ;  which,  with  other  authen- 
tic documents  furnished  by  intelligent  officers  of  the  political 
department,  throw  light  on  our  condition,  both  with  relation 
to  these  increasing  hordes  of  lawless  freebooters,  and  to  the 
predatory  powers  with  whom  they  are  naturally  and  consti- 
tbnally  associated  and  connected. 

The  causes  of  the  increase  of  the  Pindarics  have  beeu 
before  fully  described  *.  Though  they  had  long  existed  as 
a  separate  class  of  military  freebooters,  it  was  no  doubt  the 
destruction  of  the  power  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  extinction 
of  the  political  independence  of  the  Nizam  and  Paishwah, 
and  the  reduction  within  narrower  limits  of  the  power  of 
Sindia  and  Holkar,  that  added  to  their  number,  and,  by 
freeing  them  in  a  great  degree  from  that  control  to  which 
they  were  before  subject,  gave  them  not  only  a  wider  sphere 
of  action,  but  a  character  of  greater  boldness  and  enterprise* 

Those  that  condemned  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Mar- 
quess Wellesley,  trace  this  great  evil  to  the  principles  which 
he  introduced  of  extending  eitlier  the  power  or  influence  of 
the  British  government  over  all  the  states  of  India ;  while 

*  Memoir  of  the  Piodaries,  delivered  to  Mr.  Cannlog,  Sept.  1816. 
Vol.  If.  i 
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the  defeodera  of  that  ajstem  oontend  that  all  the  < 
Aat  hare  arisen  have  tbdr  rcxyt  in  that  selfish  and  neulnl 
ffAcjf  whidi  came,  mxac£ng  to  them^  like  m  wSUbew  to 
h%ht  the  firvks  ci  our  great  successes^  and  to  < 
that  near  jitQ&fect  d  general  ttaaquiUity  whidb  oar  i 
and  admowledged  supremacy  cnabitd  us  to 
tfafouj^  the  iDeans  of  our  intrinac  power^  our  aUieB,  and 
the  aetive  exercise  of  our  ioAuenoe  solely  and  taitcDiilyBg^ 
directed  to  that  £^eat  and  deaiidble  object. 

Before  we  can  propose  a  remedy  for  an  evil  ire 
determiBekaauiiirce;  aDd'vkh  thaaTiear  kisof 
to  examine^  as  £nras  the  experience  of  tweWe  yearn  < 
us^  those  £scts  which  will  assist  ns  to  jndgs  the  ( 
inerit  of  these  two  systems.  That  of  Lo«d  Wettesley  wan 
first  Jntroduccd  in  the  southern  parts  of  ladiai.  It  had  4 
full,  mdiecked,  and  saceessfnl  opcratioa  in  the  setdamsnt 
oi  Mysore,  where  the  liberal  arraageineDts  for  the  i 
of  the  principal  chiefs,  of  a  oonsidcrraUe  eorps  of 
in£aDrtjry,  and  a  large  body  of  Candadoor  peena,*  gave  us 
possession  of  the  military  part  of  the  pc^nilatimi,  to  nirwriit 
into  what  sbepe  we  chose,  and  thereby  enabled  us  to  pie- 
▼ent  the  occurrenoe  of  either  discontent  or  rd[)ellioD* 

OaralUanee  with  the  Nizam  fusnidiedus  wkh  tbenMans 
of  destroying  Tippoo  and  overeonm^  a  Mabfsdtacon&do* 
racy ;  and  that  with  the  Faishwah  was  allAee  essentittk  far  tiie 
latter  objeet.  These  ei^agements  have  no  doubt  besa 
attended  with  many  evils;  but  we  must  ncollect  tihat  a 
goTemment  so  eonstituted  as  that  of  our  eastern  saipir% 
presents,  on  all  questions,  but  a  chdce  of  dificultiesw  If 
the  introduction  of  our  power  and  influence  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Nisam  and  Pai^wah  has  increased  the  man- 
bers  of  the  Pindarics,  as  it  undoubtedly  has  done,  fay 

•  Tide  Col.  Wilkc's  Reporf,  ISOff. 
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destroying  in  a  very  considerable  degree  the  energy  of 
the  internal  government  of  our  allies,  and  consequently 
thrown  the  latter  more  upoii  us  for  protection,  the  embar- 
rassments  which  these  causes  produce  must  be  balanced 
against  the  dangers  to  which  we  should  have  been  exposed, 
had  we  refrained  from  cultivating  their  friendship  upon 
the  only  terms  that  could  render  it  useful.  We  should^ 
under  any  ether  course  of  policy^  have  probably  had  still  to 
contend  with  the  Sultaun  of  Mysore ;  and  suppodng  his 
power  to  be  annihilated,  the  Nizam  and  Paishwah  would 
either  be  proceeding  in  a  prosperous  career  of  ambition  that 
might  render  them  dangerous  neighbours,  or  become,  through 
weakness,  a  prey  to  the  ambition  of  some  restless  miMtary 
ehief,  who  desired  their  resources  to  further  his  plans  of 
conquest.  Any  one  the  least  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  native  powers  of  India,  must  be  senrible  that  one  or 
Mfaer  of  these  events  must  have  occurred;  and  assuredly 
the  embarrassments  which  now  threaten  us,  taken  at  their 
worst,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  dangers  attendant  on  such 
a  state  of  affairs. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  system  of  establishing  our  power 
and  influence  over  our  alfies,  as  the  best  means  of  securing 
our  own  and  the  general  tranquillity,  has  been  found  to  be 
attended  with  benefit  in  the  south  of  India,  can  we  deny  its 
effects,  as  far  as  it  has  been  allowed  to  operate,  in  other 
quarters  ?  May  not  Bundelcund  be  adduced  as  a  remark- 
able instance  of  this  fact  ?  It  was,  perhaps,  more  disturbed^ 
more  distracted  by  the  disputes  of  petty  rulers,  and  more 
overrun  by  bands  of  freebooters  and  banditti  of  every  de- 
scription, than  any  country  of  equal  magnitude  in  India. 
Yet  how  completely  have  our  arms  and  policy  subdued  and 
reformed  this  province ;  many  of  the  petty  rulers  of  which 
continue  to  enjoy  their  possessions,  and,  acknowledgino'  us 
as  their  lords  paramount,  form  w  th  their  armed  adherents 

i  2 
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one  means  of  maintaining  internal  peace  and  security,  and 
of  repelling  foreign  invasion. 

The  exercise  of  our  control  over  the  states  of  Bhurretpore 
and  Machery  has  been  attended  with  one  slight  embarrass- 
ment, caused  by  the  latter  forgetting  his  relations;  but  the 
display  of  our  power  instantly  brought  him  to  reason :  and 
the  petty  chiefs,  such  as  the  Nabob  of  Barraitch,  Ahmed 
Buksh,  Murteza  Khan,  and  others,  who  were  settled  in 
Jagheers  to  the  west  of  the  Jumnah,  not  only  live  peaceably 
and  prosperously,  but  have  presented  an  example  mucb 
wanted  in  that  and  every  other  quarter  of  British  India— 
of  natives  of  rank  and  respectability  in  the  enjoymoit  of 
estates  (which  support  themselves  and  military  adherents) 
that  were  granted  as  the  reward  of  their  attachment  and 
faithful  services  during  a  period  of  no  common  emeigeocy. 
The  Sheikh  chiefs  also,  between  the  Jumnah  and  the  Sut- 
ledge,  have  been  restored  to  that  protection  to  which  t6eir 
services  and  good  faith  entitled  them,  and  live  after  their 
own  forms,  in  their  principalities,  acknowledging  and  ren- 
dering service  to  the  British  government. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  facts  which  have  been 
stated,  dispose  us  to  a  conclusion,  that  if  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  Marquess  Wellesley  hkd  not  been  checked  in  its 
progress  to  completion,  it  would  have  attained  its  great 
and  professed  object,  the  establishment  of  the  general  tran- 
quillity of  India,  through  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
government.  The  measures  left  unaccomplished  had  similar 
features,  and  were  of  a  similar  character  with  those  that 
have  proved  successful.  It  was  proposed  to  attach  and 
employ  a  portion  of  the  military  inhabitants  of  Hindustan 
in  the  same  manner,  and  upon  the  same  principle,  whidi 
had  been  adopted  with  the  irregular  horse  and  Candachar 
peons  of  Mysore.  Treaties  had  been  formed  with  the 
Rajpoot  states,  and  if  was  meant  to  cherish  to  tlie  utmost 
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the  energies  of  that  warlike,  but  tranquil  race.  Every 
practicable  effort  was  to  be  made  to  call  forth  the  native 
resources  of  the  Paishwah  and  the  Nizam.  An  intimate 
alliance  was  to  be  preserved  with  Sindia,  the  only  object  of 
which  was  to  effect  a  change  in  the  principles  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  render  this  ruler  an  instrument  for  the  reform 
or  the  destruction  of  that  predatory  system  of  which  he  had 
he&i  the  principal  support.  A  subsidiary  alliance  with  the 
Bajah  of  Nagpore  was,  as  it  always  had  been,  an  object  of 
anxious  interest,  as  his  habits  were  settled  and  peaceable, 
and  he  promised,  from  these  causes,  to  become,  if  we  could 
conquer  his  jealousy  and  fears,  an  useful  ally  to  the  cause 
of  order  and  tranquillity.  The  personal  character  of  Jes- 
wunt  Row  Holkar  forbade  much  hope  of  his  accession  to 
any  confederacy,  that  had  for  its  object  the  suppression  of 
that  predatory  warfare  of  which  he  was  the  avowed  cham- 
pion, but  it  was  neither  intended  to  bar  the  door  upon  him, 
nor  any  other  leader,  whom  change  of  sentiments  or  despair 
of  success  in  predatory  warfare,  might  dispose  to  settle  and 
to  enjoy  in  peace  the  revenue  of  their  possessions. 

When  we  consider  the  means  which  the  British  govern- 
nient  at  this  moment  possessed,  the  impression  that  had 
been  made  by  the  unexampled  success  of  its  arms  and  its 
policy ;  in  other  words,  the  complete  and  recognised  supre- 
macy  of  its  power,  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  conclude  it  would  have  been  successful  in  its 
object,  of  introducing  comparative  order  and  tranquillity 
into  countries  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee  would,  if  left  to 
themselves,  not  only  fall  into  anarchy  and  confusion,  but 
become  a  nursery  for  predatory  bands,  who  might,  at  no 
distant  day,  threaten  the  peace  of  all  India.  It  was  stated 
with  truth  by  those  who  condemned  this  system,  that  the 
measures  necessary  to  fulfil  the  object  it  had  in  view  were 
likely  to  involve  us  in  all  the  embarrassments  attendant  oq 
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extended  and  cmnplicated  political  relations.  But  it  was 
answered  with  equal  justice  that  this  embaiTassm«[it  was  tha 
natuJ^  concomitant  of  our  actual  cpnditian ;  and  it  waa  nuwl 
evident  that  all  attenipts  to  escape  from  it  would  not  oolj 
be  futile,  but  be  attended  with  superadded  embarrassmeDt, 
pnd  with  positive  danger  tp  the  general  peace  of  India,  and . 
yltimately  to  the  {Hrosperity  ^nd  security  o{  the  Bittish 
possessions. 

To  shew  how  far  Uiese  api^hensions  have  been  realised, 
a  very  short  detail  of  events  sipce  1806  (the  period  of  the 
introduction  ctf  this  system  of  neutral  policy)  will  suAoe* 
7o  the  treaties  conciiid^  with  Sindia  and  Holkar  in  1805 
-and  1806,  the  Governor-general  added  deolaratoiy  articles, 
containing  gratuitous  cessionSi  whic^  were  meant  to  emaiip 
fapate  us  from  the  care  apd  haz^  of  defendmg  allies,  and 
occupying  or  guaranteeing  territory  that  was  siif^nsed  to 
be  inponveniently  situated.  The  moment  peac^  was  oaa- 
eluded,  an  indiscriminate  reductioa  was  made  of  aU  ifaose 
bodies  of  irregular  hprse  (natives  of  our  newly-eonquered 
provinces)  who  had  been  ^tertained  during  the  war,  01 
bad  come  over  at  our  invitation  fvom  the  enemy*  Thcse^ 
finding  themselves  without  any  pioviaion  whatever,  iaunedir 
ately  left  Hindustan,  and  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  6re^boot&e$ 
who  begah  at  this  period  to  collect  in  Malwa.  Some 
of  the  chiefs  who  had  aided  us  during  the  war  woe 
settled,  as  has  been  stated,  by  giving  them  grants  of  land; 
but  it  was  anxiously  desired  to  prevail  upon  these,  as  w^ 
as  the  Rajahs  of  Bhurretpore  and  Mach^ry,  to  lenouim 
their  right  to  our  protection,  and  increased  tenitoiy  was 
directed  to  be  proffered  as  the  reward  of  their  assent  to  this 
proposition.  The  representations  of  Lord  Lake,  and  the 
determination  of  the  chiefs  above  mentioned  not  to  (ongo 
their  claim  to  the  protection  of  ihe  British  govemmept, 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  plan,  and  the 
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result  has  full j  proved  that  no  occurrence  could  have  been 
mere  fortunate  for  our  inteiests* 

In  puTBiianee  of  this  neutral  policy,  the  Rajahs  of  Jfpote 
and  Boodee  had  been  cast  off,  so,  in  fkct,  we«  the  Sh^h 
chififs  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Sutledge,  who  had  acted 
Wfdi  Gfur  anaj  during  the  war.  In  our  relations  subsequent 
ta  the  peace,  we  studiously  avoided  every  interference  with 
Dowlnt  Bow  Sindia,  lest  we  should  involve  or  embarrass 
oHnelves  with  that  rul^.    Wkh  Hdkar  we  had  hardly 
any  intereourse,  and  every  effint  to  negotiate  a  more  iiitf  *• 
mate  alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore  was  abandoned. 
In  short,  it  seemed  to  be  determined  that  the  rise  and  fall 
of  all  other  states  and  chiefs,  except  those  we  were  bound    i   '^^ 
fay  treaty  to  defend,  was  in  future  to  be  an  object  of  no    } 
intereft  to  the  Britiflh  government^  and  it  was  expected  that    \ 
the  intemmsaUe  contests  in  which  it  was  foreseen  the  native    > 
powers,  with-  whom  it  had  no  connexion,  would  become   | 
involved,  would  tend  to  promote  its  peace  and  security,  and  | 
that  of  its  allies.  '^'^ 

A  period  of  two  years  had  not  elapsed,  when  the  ambition 
of  Runjeet  Singh>  Bajidi  of  Lahore,  stimukted  by  our  reced- 
ing policy,  claimed  and  coerced  the  allegiance  of  the  Sheikh 
ehiefs  south  of  the  Sntledge.  The  whole  conduct  of  this 
princet  at  the  time  to  which  I  allude,  was  calculated  to 
eoQv^  an  impression  that  he  cherished  hostile  designs ;  but 
Lord.Minto  saw  at  one  view  the  danger  and  the  remedy. 
niemaidi  of  a  corps  to  Lodijumah,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutladge, — ^the  exteneion  of  our  protection  to  the  chiefs  to 
the  south  of  that  river, — and  a  warning  to  Runjeet  Sfngh 
not  to4;ross  it,  brought  that  ruler  to  a  just  sense  of  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stood.  A  little  more  forbearance  would 
have  encouraged  him  to  a  war  in  which  he  would  have  been 
destroyed,  and  his  territories  conquered.  A  contrary  con- 
duct rendered  him  a  peaceful  neighbour.     This  occurrence 
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has  importance,  as  it  shews  from  experience  the  tendency 
of  a  neutral  system  of  policy  to  produce  that  yoj  conae* 
quence  (extension  of  territory)  which  it  desires  to  a^d. 

In  1808,  the  distracted  state  of  Holkar^s  government  led 
Mahommed  Khan  Bungush,  with  a  number  of  foUowersy  to 
rebel  against  his  authority ;  and  having  established  Umadf 
in  the  territories  belonging  to  that  family  in  Candodi,  he 
not  only  plundered  their  revenues,  but  extended  his  depreda- 
tions into  the  adjoining  provinces  of  our  allies,  the  Paishwah 
and  Nizam.  The  consequence  was,  the  employment  of  our 
troops  became  essential  to  destroy  arebel  of  the  govemmcat 
of  Holkar. 

The  extraordinary  activity  and  energy  of  the  officer* 
oharged  with  this  service,  prevented,  by  the  capture  of  Bun- 
gush  and  the  defeat  of  his  party,  a  protracted  warfiui^  bat 
the  event  shewed  to  what  we  were  likely  to  become  subject, 
and  how  impossible  it  was  to  follow  the  course  that  had 
been  prescribed.  This  was  more  fuliy  evinced  in  the  en- 
suing year,  when  Ameer  Khan,  a  chief  who  had  risen  to 
considerable  military  power  in  the  service  of  Hcdkar,  aaso- 
dating  with  his  natural  allies,  the  Pindarics,  threatened,  at 
the  head  of  a  predatory  host,  amounting  to  about  thirty 
thousand  men,  to  overwhelm  the  country  of.  Nagpore.  ffia 
advance  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  was 
deemed  by  the  Grovembr-general  (Lord  Minto)  to  be 
connected  with  views  of  ambition,  thiU  went  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Mahommedan  dynasty  in  his  own  person,  and 
ultimately  to  changes  unlEavourable  to  our  interests  in  the 
Deckan.  These  considerations,  combined  with  a  deare  to 
protect  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  with  whom  negotiations  for 
a  subsidiary  alliance  had  been  revived,  led  the  Governor* 
general  to  assemble  an  army  on  the  Nerbuddah,  which 

•  Major-^ciicral  Sir  John  DoveUin. 
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afterwards  advanced  as  far  as  Seronje,  obliging  Ameer 
Khan  to  return  to  the  northward.  Lord  Minto  would 
appear,  at  one  period,  to  have  contemplated  further  opera- 
tions for  the  destruction  of  Ameer  Khan,  and  seems  to  have 
been  fully  sensible  of  the  expediency  of  an  improved  baa- 
tier  *,  and  the  actual  necessity  of  some  more  efficient  means 
than  we  possessed,  of  keeping  in  check  the  hordes  of  free- 
booters which  were  annually  augmenting  in  Malwa ;  but  he 
was  deterred,  according  to  his  own  statement,  from  a  pro- 
secution of  these  important  objects,  and  disposed  to  confine 
himself  to  the  protection  of  Nagpore,  by  the  contemplaticm 
of  the  complicated  military  and  political  arrangements,  to 
whidi  such  extensive  operations  might  lead ;  the  impracti- 
cability of  limiting  the  scene  of  action,  or  the  scepe  of  mea- 
sures with  references  to  the  numerous  interests  affected  by 
them,  the  heavy  burden  of  expense,  and  the  turn  which 
affairs  bad  at  that  period  taken  in  Europe.  These  com- 
bined considerations  led  to  his  directing  the  army  that  had 
entered  Malwa  to  return  to  the  Nizam's  territories.  The 
officer  commanding  was  directed  to  give  up  Seronje,  the 
jagbeer  of  Ameer  Khan,  to  one  of  the  officers  of  Holkar, 
vrith  a  condition  that  it  shoukl  not  be  restored  to  that  chief. 
This  condition^  however,  the  Governor-general  expected 
might  prove  abortive,  for  though  he  had  conadered  Ameer 
Khan  as  completely  distinct  from  the  Holkar  government, 
and  the  latter  had  confirmed  thi3  ground  by  disavowing  the 

•  Lord  Minto,  in  a  minute,  dated  the  12th  of  December,  1809, 
afler  remarking^  on  the  positions  of  onr  subsidiary  forces  in  the  coon- 
tries  of  the  Nizam  and  Paishwah,  and  the  necessity  of  having  one 
within  the  Nugpore  territories,  observes—-"  It  is  probable  that  these 
three  forces  might  be  so  stationed  as  not  only  to  enable  two  to  form  a 
junction  to  the  eastward,  to  the  westward,  or  in  centre,  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  but  also  to  connect  with  Bombay  and  Guzerat  on  ono 
aide,  and  with  Bundelcund  on  the  other.'* 
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actions  of  thai  chirf,  he  aiiticipalied  that  he  womiid  \ 
eftabUsb  his  influence  over  a  weak  and  diabacled  eont. 
The  fad  was,  the  ministers  of  Holkar,  though  thej  had 
promised  to  do  ao,  did  not  send  an  oflicer  to  take  posses* 
skm  of  Serottje,  which  was  dcJiyeredup  to  the  hesdiahafai- 
tttQt,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  officer  of  Ameer  Khan. 
Thus  terminated  a  campaign,  in  which  an  aiiiij*»  oom* 
manded  by  one  of  the  ablest  ofBcenf  India  has  pvoduoed, 
wasem|doyed  for  nearly  twelve  months*  It  is  pccbaUe 
that  the  territories  of  the  Rajah  ci  Nagpore  were  saved 
from  being  plundered  by  its  operatioDSy  and  poasible  Ati 
Ameer  Khan  might  have  been  frustrated  for  the  moment  in 
his  sdieme  of  personal  aggrandiaement ;  bat  though  the 
ambitious  views  of  an  individual  might  have  bem  cheobed, 
the  events  of  succeeding  years  proved  that  thia  diqiJbf  of 
our  force  (for  it  amounted  to  no  more)  struck  no  Uow  at 
that  predatory  system,  in  which  had  originated  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  employment,  and  which,  it  was  now  evident, 
constituted  our  real  danger. 

In  1811,  ISlS^and  1813,  the  Pindarics  greatly  JocRascd 
in  numbers,  not  only  invaded  and  jdundered  the  tenitorisB 
of  our  allies,  the  Niaam  and  Paidiwah,  but  had  the  boU- 
aesB  to  pass  through  Bundekund,  vod  to  extend  thor  m- 
vages  to  the  vicinity  of  Muraapore,  threatening  widi  ire 
and  sword  the  rich  province  of  Bahar.  The  boUness  ef 
these  freebooters  caused,  at  this  period,  a  very  oonadenUa 
addition  to  our  military  expenses,  both  at  Bengal  and  Ma- 
draa ;  and,  in  1814,  when  the  former  govemafisDt  had  a 
great  proportion  of  its  troc^  employed  in  Nepaul,  the  state 

*  This  hmy  consistad  of  serentees  thousand  regulsn,  ma  exoeBesI 
train  of  artilierj,  and  contingents  of  irre^Iar  cavalry,  from  oar  allies 
the  Nizam  ^and  Paishwah.  This  estimate  docs  no  include  at  large  co- 
operating- force  in  Bundelcund,  under  Colonel  Martindale. 

t  The  late  Alajor-general  Sir  Barr/  Close,  Bart. 
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of  the  predatory  powers  m  Malwa,  from  Sindia  down  to 
the  lovest  diieftain,  who  subsists  by  plunder,  was  deemed 
8o  threateniiig,  that  it  was  not  only  ooosidered  prudent  to 
strengthen  the  subsidiary  corps  in  the  Deckan,  but  to  id^ 
vance  the  whde  disposable  force  of  the  army  &i  Fort  St, 
George  to  the  banks  of  the  Tangabuderah. 

This  precautionary  measure,  which  the  state  of  affiiirs 
i^ndered  necessary  for  our  temporary  security,  was  attended 
wkb  aii  great  an  expoMHture  as  the  most  active  campaign ; 
but  neither  our  advanced  corps,  which  were  now  augmented 
to  the  size  of  armies,  nor  the  great  force  we  had  dmwn  out 
CD  our  fronti«*,  prevented  the  Findaries  from  plunderiog 
the  eountrles  of  our  allies;  and  during  the  next  year  (1815), 
as  if  in  derision .  of  our  boasted  power  and  great  defensive 
preparatiops,  a  body  of  these  freebooters  passed  our  ad^ 
iranoed  cmps,  asA  moving  rapidly  through  the  territories  of 
the  Nisam,  fell  upon  the  unprotected  province  of  Guntoa 
I  would  not  willingly  exaggerate  the  effeets  which  this  in*- 
^asion  of  our  territories  has  produced.  Our  subjects  had 
long  reMed  with  implicit  faith  on  our  power  of  protect* 
ing  them  frwn  attack ;  it  was  a  point  on  which  tbei^ 
jainds  were  at  repose ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  this  ex* 
epsption  from  a  scourge,  to  which  they  saw  the  inhabitants 
of  nei^bouring  countries  exposed,  was  what  conciliate4 
them  to  our  rule  more  than  every  other  consideration.  Tb^ 
distinction  of  manners,  of  language,  of  reli^on,all  were  for- 
gotten, or  at  least  ceased  to  be  objects  of  dislike  and  abhor^ 
fence,  in  the  contemplationof  that  comparative  security  they 
enjoyed  under  our  government.  Nearly  forty  years  had 
elapsed  since  any  of  the  Company's  territories  in  the  south 
of  India  had  suffered  so  dreadful  a  calamity.  The  invasion 
of  the  Carnatic  by  Hyder  Ally  was  a  tale  which  old  men 
told  to  incredulous  hearers ;  but  the  excesses  and  cruelties 
of  Hyder  were  far  exceeded  by  the  horrid  outrages  of 
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the  Pindaiies.    The  sorac  of  these  outrages  was  limited,  bat 
the  impression  made  extended  to  far-distant  piovinoes,  and 
that  has  been  completed  by  the  irruption  of  another  bod  j  of 
these  freebooters  into  Ganjam,  in  1816.     I  speak  with  foH 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  opinion  when  I  assert,  that  in  the 
south  of  India  such  has  been  the  conaequenoe  c£  these 
events,  that  the  best  disposed  of  our  subjects  have  had  their 
minds  shaken  in  the  opinion  they  before  entertained  of  the 
superiority  and  permanence  of  our  power,  while  the  diaaf* 
fected  and  the  turbulent  rejoice  in  this  change  of  aentimeat^ 
and  look  forward  with  expectation  to  the  further  progreag 
of  a  system  which  revives  their  subdued  hopes  of  cqsposiiig 
the  British  government,  every  moment  of  whose  forbearanoe 
to  avenge  the  deep  insult  and  injury  it  has  received  is  n^a* 
rally  construed  by  this  class  into  inability  to  meet  the  danger. 
At  such  a  period,  to  talk  of  defensive  measures  as  in  any 
way  calculated  to  meet  this  evil,  is  to  betray  a  total  %[no- 
ranee  of  the  character  of  our  rule,  and  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  British  government  in  India  rests.    Beades  the 
narrow  object  of  this  policy,  the  saving  a  temporary  expen- 
diture would  soon  be  disappointed.     The  employment  <}f 
troops  occupying  posts  and  lines  of  defence,  and  in  sap^ 
pressing  rebellion,  the  inevitable  result  of  sudi  a  policy, 
added  to  the  serious  defalcations  of  the  revenue  of  our  plun- 
dered provinces,  would  amount  to  more  than  the  expenses 
of  war;  and  could  we  afford  the  loss  of  character,  and  with 
it  almost  all  that  supports  us  in  our  present  greatness,  and 
reduce  this  question  to  a  mere  money  account,  even  in  that 
view  we  should  be  losers  by  any  measures  that  did  not  strike 
at  the  root  of  an  evil,  which  is  one  that  demands  for  its 
suppression  all  the  energies  of  the  British  government. 

Before  I  offer  an  opinion  on  the  mode  in  which  these  are 
to  act,  and  the  legitimate  grounds  we  may  assume  as  the 
basis  of  our  proceeding,  it  will  be  useful  to  say  a  few  words 
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on  the  state  of  our  own  power  ood  that  of  our  allies,  and  on 
the  conduct  and  actual  condition  of  the  different  rulers  and 
chiefs^  who  are  likely  to  be  involved  eitlier  as  friends  or  as 
enemieS)  from  any  measures  we  may  adopt. 

The  state  of  the  British  government  in  India  could  not 
be  more  favourable  for  a  great  exertion  than  it  is  at  this 
moment.  The  successful  termination  of  the  war  in  Nepaul) 
and  the  reduction  of  Hatrass,  have  added  greatly  to  our 
rqiutationi  and  have  given  recent  exercise  to  the  discipline 
and  valour  of  our  army  in  Bengal,  which  never  was  in  a 
condition  more  fit  for  service.  The  raising  of  a  number  of 
local  corps  has  rendered  a  large  proportion  of  the  effective 
force  diflfjosable ;  and  the  means  of  prosecuting  such  a  war. 
as  that  in  which  we  are  likely  to  be  soon  engaged  have  been 
considerably  increased  by  the  imbodying,  under  European 
officers,  corps  to  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  6000  irregular 
horse.  The  situation  of  our  troops  in  Bengal  is  favourable 
for  their  assembling,  within  a  very  short  period,  at  the  points 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  required ;  and,  independent  of 
its. political  importance,  the  conclusion  of  the  subsidiary 
aJliJUDce  with  Nagpore  has,  by  giving  us  a  military  position 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddah,  that  connects  Bundel- 
cund  with  Berar,  added  in  an  incalculable  degree  to  our 
military  strength  in  that  quarter. 

The  armies  of  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay  are  in  the 
most  efficient  state,  and,  including  the  advanced  corps  in 
the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  the  Paishwah,  and  Gwickar, 
and  that  lately  assembled  near  the  Tangabuddra,  we  may 
assume  that  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  troops  belonging  to 
these  presidencies  are  already  in  full  equipment,  and  have 
been  so  for  some  years  past.  The  advanced  position  of  a 
great  part  of  this  force  is  favourable  to  the  adoption  of 
offenave  operations  at  the  very  opening  of  the  season.  The 
state  of  public  credit,  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  revenues. 
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k  every  way  encouraging,  as  it  pronriseg  that  no  operatioiis 
in  which  we  can  contemplate  being  inv(dved  are  UMy  to 
produce  any  financial  ea^barraasment 

The  actual  condition  dt  the  territories  of  the  NiseaB  iBiiot 
faTourable :  tlie  character  and  conduct  ci  thirt  jviooe  has 
tsompeflkd  us  to  an  interference  in  his  internal  adndmstrndon 
(which  is  managed  by  a  Hindoo  imnisteF  whom  we  support) 
that  is  caleulated  to  increase  both  his  discontent  ^ffld  diit 
Bt  his  chief  nobles  i^d  principal  oAeears.  It  has  also  tie 
efl^t  of  itnpoveridring  the  country,  and  of  depressing,  if  sot 
destroying  the  energies  of  the  government.  Something  like 
this  mnst  always  be  the  oonseqnence  of  an  alliance  wUch, 
§s  it  aniahilates  the  political  independence  of  a  ooinitfy, 
may  with  propriety  be  deemed  a  half  cmiquest  of  it;  hot 
peculiar  circumstances  have  aggravated  these  ei^ds  n  Am 
instance ;  and  though  the  force  we  maintain  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Subah  of  the  Deckan  places  us  beyond  the  tar  of 
immediate  danger,  a  criris  is  approaching  at  which  we  must 
either  usurp  further  upon  tins  state,  or  endea[TOur,by  remiDg 
its  energies,  to  render  it  more  capable  of  goyeming  itself. 

The  last  measure,  if  it  were  practicable,  #ou1d  be  anst 
for  our  interests ;  but  of  this  we  may  be  assined,  that  we 
can  attempt  nothing,  and  affiiirs  wiB  grow  hourly  worse  in 
this  country,  until  we  can  subdue  the  predatory  bordflS  in 
its  vicinity.  These  freebooters  have,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
annually  plundered  the  Nizam^s  dominions,  and  our  inabU 
Uty  to  d^end  them,  while  it  has  sunk  our  diaracter  in  the 
estimation  of  the  peaceable  part  of  the  popuktioo,  with 
whom  our  aUiance  was  at  first  popular,  as  it  promised  them 
security  from  foreign  attack,  has  had  the  effect  of  reenimal- 
ing  the  hopes  of  all  the  discqntented,  among  whom  I  fear 
we  may  class  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mahommedan  inhabi- 
tants of  this  kingdom,  who  are  almost  all  military,  and  who 
have  been  gradually  thrown  out  of  emfdoyment  as  our 
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power  has  advanced.  Fortunately  for  us,  this  ckss  of  men 
are  an  anparincipied  and  divided  race.  The  nobles  can  have 
no  attachmeiit  to  a  prince  who  accelerated  his  own  fall  by 
an  eai^enieas  to  destroy  them,  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
rereafiie  cxf  their  estates*  They  have  bee»  compeiled  to 
disband  tfadr  adherenta  and  embodied  troops.  The  latter 
aaay  mnte  is  a  sentimefBt  of  hatred  to  us^  but  they  want  all 
Ihdniafia  of  anion  is  aclaoft,  and  are  i^ost  incapable  of 
QOmbiiiation  ;  but  their  temper  and  condition  render  them 
dangerous  to  the  iotemal  peace  of  the  eountryi  and  they 
aste  adminBUe  matsfials  to  swella band  of  fireebooters.  That 
naDy  of  them  have  joined  the  Pindarics,  and  aided  in  th^ 
expaditionsy  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  we  may  account  it 
i»  c«iain^  tfaaty  unless  we  can  destroy  or  suppress  these 
j^undcrerd,  the  contagfon  of  their  example  will  spread  over 
^  Deekan,  where  every  unemployed  soldier,  with  a  horse 
and  a  sword,  will  be  against  us.  Measures  of  prevention 
have  already  been  taken^  several  corps  of  regular  infantry, 
and  some  Bassdi^  of  irregrular  horse,  have  been,  at  our 
aij^jgiestioii,  raised  by  the  minister.  These  corps  are  placed 
isader  the  eommand  of  European  officers,  and  hopes  are 
entertained  that  they  may  be  efficient.  Thus  tar  is  certain, 
that  in  givmg  employment  to  men  of  the  military  tribes,  we 
prevent  that  total  despair  which  the  too  sudden  introdnction 
of  our  system  has  invariably  the  effect  of  producing. 
.  At  Poonah  we  had  a  right  to  expect  the  most  favourable 
operation  of  an  atlianee  which  placed  and  supported  the 
prince  with  whom  it  was  made  upon  the  throne ;  but  we 
had  early  canse  to  apprehend  embarrassment  from  the  per- 
verseness  of  the  personal  character  of  the  Paishwah,  and  bis 
proneness,  like  all  his  tribe,  to  a  crooked  course  of  policy. 
Every  step  was  taken  to  conciliate  him ;  his  subjects  were 
compelled  to  obedience,  his  tributaries  to  render  him  his 
just  dues.    The  interposition  of  the  British  government  was 
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employed  to  mediate  the  adjustment  of  his  daims  upon 
other  states,  and  all  interference  with  his  internal  adminis- 
tration was  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  AfiUis  wcut  on 
tolerably  snKX>thly  tUl  three  years  ago,  when  the  devition 
of  Trimbuckjee,  a  menial  servant,  of  a  bad.  and  intiiguiiig 
character,  to  the  office  of  prime  minister,  excited  some  sus- 
picion of  the  Paishwah's  s^itiments,  and  in  1816  the  murder 
of  Gungodhur  Shastree,  minister  of  the  Gwickar,  who  hsd 
come  to  Poonah  under  the  express  guarantee  of  the  BritiA 
faith,  to  adjust  the  accounts  between  his  master  and  the 
Paishwah,  obliged  the  British  residents  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  Trimbuckjee,  the  perpetrator  of  this  atrocioas 
deed.  The  reluctance  with  which  he  was  given  up  tended 
to  confirm  the  first  suspidou,  that  he  was  the  instrument  of 
the  Paishwah's  crime ;  and  after  he  escaped  from  Tanntii*, 
that  prince  not  only  made  no  effort  to  seize  him,  but  gave 
in  secret  every  support  to  the  rebellion  which  Trimbuckjee 
raised  in  his  dominions,  expecting  no  doubt,  by  this  con* 
duct,  to  intimidate  the  English  government  into  the  grant 
of  a  pardon  of  his  favourite.  His  views,  however,  have 
been  disappointed  by  the  experience  and  firmness  of  the 
resident  f.  A  series  of  measures  of  the  most  spirited  and 
decided  character  have  reduced  him  to  complete  submisaon. 
An  arrangement  has  been  made  whidi  gives  us,  at  a  most 
critical  period,  the  greatest  advantages,  both  of  imiwesaon 
and  of  resources.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  transac- 
tion, aid  appears  to  have  been  expected  from  the  Pindaries; 
the  resident  with  Sindia}  very  early  reported  a  coReqxmd- 
ence  between  these  freebooters  and  Trimlmckjee,  and 
subsequently  stated  that  orders  had  bee\i  given  by  the  chiefs 

*  Tannah  is  a  small  fort  in  the  island  of  Sallsette,  aboat  tvcatjr 
miles  from  Bombay, 
t  The  Honourable  Mountetiiart  Elphinstonc. 
J  Captain  Close's  letter  to  Mr.  Adam,  23  Nof.  18IG. 
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of  these  freebooters  not  to  plunder  the  Paishwah^s  domi- 
nions. The  fact  is  that  it  is  natural  in  the  present  condi^ 
tion  q£  India  for  every  prince  or  chief  who  cherishes  plans 
hostile  to  the  English,  to  court  a  body  of  allies,  who  glory 
in  proclaiming  themselves  the  open  enemies  of  that  nation. 
This  is  in  itself  a  serious  and  recurring  danger,  and  no 
state  can  have  a  right  to  calculate  on  its  being  always  averted 
with  that  wisdom  and  energy  which  has  been  recently 
displayed  at  Poonah. 

The  court  of  Nagpoie  is  very  unwarlike ;  the  present 
rukr  sought  our  alliance,  to  fix  him  on  a  disputed  throne, 
and  he  will  value  it,  as  it  gives  him  security  in  the  power 
he  has  attained ;  but  this  is  a  court  in  which  the  habits  of 
intrigue  have  taken  a  deep  root,  for  it  is  more  to  the  efforts 
of  its  policy  than  of  its  arms,  that  it  has  for  many  years 
past  owed  its  existence.  This  disposition,  and  the  disputes  of 
the  different  factions  among  its  leading  nobles,  will  no  doubt, 
in  the  course  of  the  alliailoe,  cause  us  frequent  and  serious 
embarrassments,  but  no  danger  of  any  consequence  is  to  be 
apprehended ;  and  let  us  suppose  all  that  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen at  the.  very  worst,  and  contrast  it  with  what  would 
have  been  our  situation  had  the  alliance  not  been  formed, 
and  we  shall  obtain  a  pretty  fair  estimate  to  enable  us  to 
strike  a  balance  of  the  benefit  of  such  connexions.  Had 
the  Bhonsela  been  hostile,  or  even  neutral,  in  a  contest  like 
that  with  which  we  are  threatened,  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  our  force  could  not  have  been 
expected  to  do  more  in  one  campaign  than  to  give  us  what 
we  now  possess,  the  command  of  the  Nagpore  country  for 
our  operations  and  supplies,  and  we  should  have  obtained 
that  under  circumstances  of  violence  and  irritation,  which 
would  probably  have  left  us  no  option  but  that  of  seizing 
upon  the  government .  ^E  very  person  acquainted  with  the  rela- 
tive local  position  of  the  territories  of  Nagpore  to  the  pos- 

Vol.  If.  k 
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seflsicm  and  haunts  of  the  Pindarief^  and  who  is  aware  of  the 
actual  neoemty,  in  every  attack  we  make  upon  theniy  of 
qpeiuQg  and  preserving  the  aMamumcations  betweem  dur 
troops  ui  Bundelound  and  the  Deekan,  must  be  aennUe 
thare  is  no  ppSttbUity  of  esoapuig  this  oonolttMa  ^. 

Ai  ^onnacrted  with  Nagpare*  the  petty  states  of  Sangor  and 
Bhopaul  become  ef  importanoe.  They  nay  be  said  to  cover 
•  tbeaorth-eaaCemftontierofitstemtories;  and  the  natnrs  of 
these  countries,  and  those  of  the  petty  rulers  interviaiiiigslaBg 
the  rif^t  b«nk  of  the  N^udda,  midefs  their  firi»idship 
quite  essential  to  the  eonxplete  protegtion  of  eastarnBenrJuMi 
to  guard  the  eommon  road,  through  which  phiiida«ra  most 
fH^  to  the  altaek  (tf  our  fNXivsneesin  Bundeleundy  Bfiogalt  er 
the  Qonhern  Ciroara.  The  chief  of  Saugur»  who  was  until 
i  lately  a  noaainal  dependant  upon  the  Paishwab*  ladiBpesed^ 
f  as  w^  as  the  ruler  of  fihopaul*  to  enter  into  any  ana]^p«> 
ment  we  can  desue,  that  leaves  him  the  posaeaskm  cf  the 
oQuntry,  and  enandpates  him  frcmi  the  neoenity  a£  pur« 
chasing  the  foibearanoe,  or  resisting  the  attadc  of  die  freft> 
hooters  with  whom  he  is  surrounded.  The  farming  of  any 
treaty  with  the  Nabob  of  Bhopaul  has  been  prohifaitcd  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  but  the  subsequent  cooduakm  of  a 
subsidiary  allianoe  with  the  Rajdli  of  Nagporc^  and  the 
necessity  we  are  now  under  of  attacking  the  Pindaiies^ 
kave  us  altogether  without  option  on  this  point.  To  pro- 
teet  the  oountzjes  of  the  Bhansek,  and  to  e:qiel  die  Fin* 
daries  from  their  present  haunt%  it  is  alike  indispeiisabls 
we  should  either  possess  by  conquDst,  or  through  die  fiieod* 
ship  of  its  chief,  the  advantage  of  the  position  and  reaouroea 
of  Bhopaul.  What  was  before  a  questiosi  of  speculative 
policy,  has  become  a  measure  of  positive  necessity;  and  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  treaty  with  Nagpore  has  rsn- 

"  ♦  This  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  B.  Close. 
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dered  the  task  of  protecting  this  country  easy.  It  is  £m> 
longer  an  insulated  spot  in  Malva  we  shall  have  to  defend* 
but  a  strmig  pamt,  connected  with  the  military  pasilioBs 
we  have  formed  on  the  Nerbudda. 

JypcNre,  whidi,  from  iu  local  po«tk»iy  is  to  us  the  most 
important  of  the  Rigpoot  states^  has»  sinoe  the  peece  of 
1806,  been  more  than  once  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  and 
we  have  had  the  alarming  prospect  of  seeing  a  dangeroua 
bofde  of  Patau    plunderers  occupying  a  country  wtiA 
would  give  them  increased  means  of  invading  our  richest 
provinces  in  Hindustan,  and  of  maintaining  a  direct  and 
constant  intercourse  with  the  most  turbulent  part  of  the 
pcpuktions  of  our  territories  in  that  quarter,  who  are  of 
the  same  tribe,  and,  indeed,  generally  speakings  their  near 
Idndred-      The  apprehension  of  this  danger  has  led  the 
Indian  government  in  England  to  anthorise  a  defiensive^ 
treaty  being  concluded  with  the  ruler  ct  Jypore,  and  though 
some  obstacles  have  interrupted  the  negotiation,  it  bad  the 
effect  of  averting  a  recent  danger  from  that'  state.    This 
negotiation  will  no  doubt  be  revived,  for  unless  this  state  i9 
supported  by  us,  it  must  fall,  and  so  senable  are  its  prin- 
cipal nobles  of  this  fact,  that  they  evinced  great  dissatisfao* 
tfon  ag^nst  their  ruler  allowing  any  considerations  to  pre-? 
vent  the  speedy  conclusion  of  the  alliance*.  Contempkting 
the  approaching  crisis,  the  necessity  of  altering  oar  rdations^* 
to  Jypore  is  too  imperative  to  admit  of  delay.     We  must' 
command  the  territories  of  this  state  both  for  operations 
and  supplies,  or  they  will  furnish  our  enemies  with  means 
of  attacking  us  in  a  very  vulnerable  quarter. 

*  The  present  state  of  Jypore  may  be  imagpined,  when  we  are  in- 
fonned  that  its  troops  are  at  this  moment  employed  in  plundering  that 
part  of  their  own  country  which  is  in  the  occupation  of  Ameer  Khan. 

t  The  Rajah  of  Boondee  should  be  included  in  our  arrangements 
with  the  Rajah  of  Jypore, 

k  2 
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The  Bajahs  of  Odipore  and  Joudpore  have  been  a  prqr 
to  the  armies  of  Sindia  and  Holkar  eyer  since  the  peace  of 
1806,  and  Ameer  Khan  would  ahnost  appear  to  have  settled 
himself  and  army  upon  Maua  Singh*.  We  must,  £nom 
these  circumstaiioes,  conclude  that  the  forces  <^  thisprinoe 
have  been  in  a  great  degree  subdued,  and  his  resources 
exhausted ;  but  should  the  conduct  of  the  principsl  pteda- 
toiy  powers  ever  force  us  to  extend  our  operations  in  Me- 
war  or  Marwar,  or  even  to  the  vicinity  of  these  pro?inoes, 
I  can  have  no  doubt  that  we  should  find  it  easy  to  RMise 
their  indolent  but  brave  inhabitants,  and  that  there  aie 
embers  still  left,  whidi,  if  kindled  into  a  flame,  would  aid 
essentially  in  the  destruction  of  those  plunderers  by  whom 

^  these  states  have  been  so  crueUy  oppressed* 

I       Zalim  Singh,  Rajah  of  Kottah,  has  attained  a  power, 

'  through  the  influence  of  his  personal  chiuw^ter,  br  exoeedmg 
dther  his  military  means  or  the  limits  of  his  possessions  : 
wise,  consistent,  and  politic,  he  manages  his  own  affairs  and 
interferes  with  those  of  others  with  equal  prudence :  he  pays 
tribute')'  when  protection  is  necessary,  but  his  diameter 
causes  him  to  be  treated  with  comparative  moderation.  His 
territcMies  are  an  asylum  to  distressed  princes  and  ofiending 
subjects ;  he  is  a  general  arbitrator  of  disputes,  and  all  con- 
cur in  granting  him  a  respect  and  confidence  which  they 
refuse  to  each  other.     His  country,  though  situated  in  the 

.  vortex  of  anarchy  and  confuaon,  is  usually  exempt  from 
the  misery  of  surrounding  districts ;  but  within  the  last  few 
years  it  has  suffered  from  lawless  bodies  of  Pindaries ;  md 


♦  The  Rajah  of  Joudpore. 

t  Besides  the  tribute  Zalim  Singh  pays  Sindia,  he  rents  sereni 
districts  from  that  prince  as  well  as  Holkar,  who  is  paid  through  his 
friend  and  ally.  Ameer  Khan ;  to  whose  family  he  firives  prot«!tioii,  tod 
on  whose  aid  and  support  he  can  always  rely.  ' 
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be  may  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  his  character,  be 
supposed  to  be  ready  to  combine  (as  far  as  his  political 
prudence  will  permit  him)  in  any  plan  for  the  extinction  of 
this  dasB.  The  local  position  of  his  country  will  probably 
bring  him  within  the  circle  of  our  first  operations ;  and  if 
that  is  the  case,  he  must  either  act  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy. 
If  we  appear  in  strength,  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  part 
he  will  take ;  and  we  may  eventually  be  compelled  to  ex- 
tremes, in  which  this  popular  and  able  ruler  might  be  used 
with  great  advantage  as  an  instrument  to  restore  order  and  ^ 
tnuK,uflIity.  -— vSf* 

There  are  many  petty  Hindu  chiefs,  besides  those  that     1^*^% 
have  been  mentioned,  who,  smce  1806,  have  been  oUiged      I 
to  submit  to  the  most  powerful  freebooters  of  the  moment,      $ 
but  who  are  only  half  subdued,  and  still  possess  some  means 
of  asserting  and  maintaining  their  independence.     If  we 
enter  the  approaching  contest  on  the  principle  of  establishing 
general  tranquillity^  and  I  know  no  other  upon  which  we    \ 
can  act  with  any  prospect  of  success,  we  shall  find  those    I 
chicfitains  our  best  and  most  natural  allies.     A  comiiexioh 
with  them  is  not  exposed  to  those  embarrassments  which 
attend  that  with  states  of  a  higher  rank.     Accustomed  to 
own  a  superior,  they  are  proud  of  dependence  on  a  great 
government ;  and  though  in  the  habit  of  improving  their 
possessions  by  cultivation  and  commerce,  they  maintain,  to 
the  extent  of  their  means,  armed  adherents,  which  are  taken 
fiom  the  ranks  of  freebooters,  and  are,  when  it  becomes 
tbdr  interest,  the  active  danders  of  order.    Whenever  our 
policy  may  lead  us  to  establish  a  connexion  with  the  prin- 
dpals  of  this  class,  a  moderate  tribute,  or  the  service  of  a 
quota  of  men  (if  not  both)  should  always  be  exacted.     I 
ani  quite  satisfied,  from  personal  experience,  that  our  gene- 
rosity on  former  occasions,  in  demanding  neither,  was  quite 
misunderstood,  and  instilled  suspicions  instead  of  inspiring 
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eonfidence.  They  fttw  no  penumeDt  bond  of  mutual  inle- 
Kit,  and  doubted  tbi^  ixmtuiuaQoe  of  mxh  dismtevnled 
pratectioii. 

I  diall  now  proceed  to  take  a  abort  view  of  the  ecnditiflB 
and  conduct  of  the  piiedatorjr  pewen,  or,  in  other  wiiida» 
diofle  rulers  and  chiefs  whaae  habits  of  government  and  Itfh 
dterish  and  suppoK  that  predatory  system  wiudi  oonsotnleB 
our  present  danger,  and  i^ainst  i^ch  we  are  at  this  mo- 

Iment  compelled  to  direct  all  the  eflforU  of  our  policy  and  of 
our  arms.  The  predatory  powers  may  be  divided  into  time 
classes :  the  first,  Sindia  and  Holkar ;  the  second,  Ameir 
jf  ^  Khan ;  and  the  last,  the  Pindaries.  Thou^  the  whole  cf 
^  these  are  aKke  promoters  of  that  predatory  system  iriiioh  it 

is  our  object  to  subdue,  there  is  a  oonsiderahle  difiiennoe 
between  the  first  and  the  others,  and  even  some  shades 
between  the  two  last.  It  is  important,  therefiM^,  to  esamiiie 
their  conduct  separately,  both  as  it  rdates  to  their  internal 
and  fiiragn  policy.  This  will  eaable  us  to  come  to  a  correct 
aonclusion  on  two  very  important  points :  first,  the  ii|^t  we 
have  to  proceed  against  eadi  or  all  of  them ;  and  secondly, 
the  course  whidi  iq»pears  most  likely  to  obtain  success  ia 
those  measures  which  necessity  may  lead  us  to  adopt* 

The  empire  founded  by  Madhigee  Sindia  in  Malwa  and 
'Hindqstan  rested  for  a  long  period  on  no  basis  but  that  of 
a  foreign  conquest  of  a  predatoiy  power,  whidi  exacted 
from  die  natives  a  large  proportion  of  the  annual  i«vmiaeef 
their  country,  as  a  boon  for  le&ving  the  remainder  unplm* 
dered.  The  establishment  of  a  disciplined  anny  (under 
French  officers)  of  infantry,  with  cannon,  gave  some  shape 
and  sdidity  to  this  power.  Strong  holds  were  subdued, 
petty  rebellions  suppressed,  tribute  coerced,  new  conqoesis 
made,  and  the  mass  of  the  pi^lation  render)^  mote  obe- 
dient to  authority.  The  plans  of  Madhajee  scppear  to  have 
been  full  of  ivisdom ;  but  the  pride  of  increased  strength 
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filled  the  mind' of  his  successor,  Dowlut  Row,  with  immea- 
3urabl^  ambition^  and  ultimately  led  hiin>  in  1803,  to 
pn>Yoke,a  war  with  the  British  nation,  which  terminated,  in 
li  few  months,  in  the  destruction  of  his  regular  troops,  the 
capture  of  his  artillery,  and  the  loss  of  all  the  countries  he 
possessed  in  Hindustan.  Though  the  peace  concluded  in 
1808,  the  cessions  of  Gualior  in  1806,  and  the  seizure  of 
Ainhajee  Ingha^s  territories  about  the  same  period,  com- 
bined with  the  destruction,  or  rather  the  dissolution  of  the 
Holkar  government,  left  I>owlut  Row  Sindia  with  ample 
possessions,  and  with  ev^y  means  of  improving  at  the  same 
time  that  he  enlarged  them,  he  has  deliberately  pursued 
a  contrary  course,  and  frpm  doing  so  he  is  justly  stat-ed  to 
be  one  of  the  diief  causes  of  all  the  daiiger  to  which  we  are 
now  exposed.  Every  year  of  the  history  of  this  chief  since 
1806  preseots  the  «ame  uniform  and  disgusting  picture  of 
i^bellion  in  his  govemmenty  mutinies  in  his  army,  and  the 
recurring  necessitudes  of  a  petty,  plundering  warfare ;  ail 
his  hostility  ba^  been  directed  against  those  weak  Hindu 
states  whom  our  forbearance  left  at  his  mercy,  and  whose 
habits  of  order  and  good  riile  gave  their  territories  a  proq)e- 
rity  which  be  has  destroyed.  Though  Sindia  has  increased^ 
by  these  small  conquests,  his  revenue  and  his  individual 
wealth,  bis  country  has  become  every  day  more  impove- 
iiabed«  his  government  more  embarrassed,  and  his  nobles 
and  bis  army  more  disobedient  and  disorderly,  ThePinr 
daries  alone,  whom  he  has  systematically  encouraged  (in 
spite  of  his  occasional  professions  to  us),  have  flourish^^ 
their  numbers  are  increased,  they  have  grown  bold  on  the 
assurance  of  bis  protection.  He  has  granted  them  a  home 
in  his  dominions ;  and  when  they  have  returned  laden  with 
the  plunder  of  our  provinces,  and  soiled  with  the  blood  of 
our  subjects,  he  has  not  only  not  refused  them  an  asylum, 
but  shared  in  their  spoil^  and  no  doubt  rejoiced  in  their 
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success  *•  I  make  the  last  assertion  from  the  positive  oon- 
Tiction  of  its  truth.  Sinclia,  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
forget  or  forgive  the  loss  of  empire,  naturally  considers  us 
as  his  greatest  enemies,  and  contemplates  with  satisfaction 

I  every  attack  upon  our  power*  - 

j  It  has  been,  dnce  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  180S,  a 
favourite  opinion  with  the  Mahrattas,  that  we  can  yd,  be 
opposed  by  a  predatory  system  of  warfare,  and  that  our 
power  may  be  reduced  like  that'of  the  successors  of  Aurung- 

.  Zebe,  by  the  incessant  attacks  tif  plunderers  upon  our  terri- 
tories and  resources ;  and  the  Pindarics  have  been  for  some 
years  past  considered  as  one  of  the  great  means  of  aooom- 
plishing  this  object.  Sindia,  when  alarmed  by  our  prepa- 
rations, summoned  -f-  these  freebooters  round  his  standard, 
and  nothing  but  the  impression  of  thar  eventual  use  in  a 
contest  with  us  could  have  induced  him  to  tolerate  their 
insolence,  their  occasional  plunder  of  his  provinces,  and, 
above  aU,  the  danger  of  drawing  upon  his  own  head,  by 
persevering  in  his  connexion  with  them^  the  vengeance  of 

*  the  British  government. 

The  conduct  of  Sindia,  on  the  occasion  of  a  representation 
being  recently  made  to  him  on  this  subject,  must  prove  the 
impossibility  of  placing  the  slightest  reliance  on  his  profes* 
isions.  He  has  lately,  it  is  true,  shewn  a  great  desire  to 
preserve  a  good  understanding  with  the  British  government, 
but  this  is  the  consequence  of  alarm  at  its  imposing  state. 
His  tone  was  very  different  two  years  ago,  and  even  now, 
when  goaded  by  our  reproaches  to  send  a  force  to  attack 
the  Pindarics,  a  friendly  correspondence  is  opened  between 
one  of  the  principal  officers  and  the  leader  of  these  free* 
hooters  against  whom  he  is  to  act.     In  any  plan  we  may 

♦  Captain  Close's  Correspondence,  1810  and  1817. 
t  I'he  minister  at  the  court  of  Nagpore  did  not  hesita(e  to  state 
this  fact  to  the  resident. 
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determine  upon  for  the  suppression  of  a  predatory  system, 
it  would,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  be  as  great  weakness, 
after  what  has  passed,  to  place  any  confidence  in  the  pro- 
fessions,  promises,  or  engagements  of  Sindia,  without  very- 
adequate  security,  as  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  seek  for 
more  proof  than  is  already  on  record,  of  his  interests  being 
identified  with  those  freebooters,— of  his  being  their  patron, 
and  ot  their  considering  themseVes,  however  loose  the  ties, 
as  bis  subjects  and  soldiers.  This  is  proved  by  the  letters 
of  their  leader  to  his  minister,  and  by  a  thousand  facts ;  but 
that  of  their  continued  residence  in  his  country  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  establish  our  right  to  treat  him  (if  it  suits  our 
policy  to  do  so)  as  an  enemy.  We  must  either  do  this,  or 
continue  to  suffer  a  neutrality,  or  rather  a  system  by  which 
Sindia  carries  on  a  harassing  war  against  us,  without 
exposing  himself  to  any  of  the  distresses  and  dangers  of  that 
condition.  His  troops,  most  of  which  are  similar  in  dress, 
in  cast,  and  in  habits  to  the  Pindaries,  swell  the  bands  of 
these  freebooters,  when  they  proceed  on  their  plundering 
excursions;  and  the  latter,  when  they  desire  to  elude  our 
pursuit,  take  shelter  in  his  country,  and  melt  into  his  army. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  appears  almost  impossible  to 
form  any  plan  for  the  extinction  of  this  evil,  which  does  not 
commence  by  making  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  a  friend,  on 
whom  we  can  depend,  or  an  enemy  that  we  have  to  en- 
counter. It  has  been  urged  in  palliation  of  the  conduct  of 
this  prince,  that  he  does  not  possess  the  power,  either  to 
suppress  or  expel  the  Pindaries ;  but  this  supposition,  if  a 
fact,  though  it  alters  his  situation,  does  not  alter  ours. 
The  distinction  between  want  of  inclination  and  want  of 
ability,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  easily  made ;  and  if  our  safety 
is  endangered  by  the  hostile  attacks  of  a  military  people 
living  in  his  provinces,  it  matters  little  whether  they  derive 
their  power  of  waging  war  upon  us  from  his  weakness  or 
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his  suppcvt  We  are  bound  to  treat  him  as  aoveragn  of 
the  oountiy.  And  conadering  him  as  sucb,  we  must  make 
ham  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  inhaUtants;  besidci^ 
jf  this  really  be  Sindia's  conditionj  he  will  r^oioe  in  the 
opportunity  which  our  policy  will  afford  of  coopentu^  ia 
the  destructkm  of  hordes  that  are  always  above  his  autbo- 
ntjf  and  who  must,  if  not  reduced,  make  rapid  fUid»  to 
the  subversion  of  his  power. 

The  possessbns  .of  the  Holkar  ftmily  in  Malwa  «ad 
Candeisb^  are  now  in  a  state  of  singular  canlusion  aad 
anarchy.  Ever  since  the  insanity  of  Jeswunt  Bow  Holkar, 
this  government  has  been  verging  to  dissolution.  Itfaav 
been,  in  fact,aprey  to  contending  chiefs;  and  their  jeakmsj 
of  each  other*  the  force  of  habit,  and  that  devotion  to  iissge 
which  is  characteristical  of  the  natives  of  India,  has  alone 
preserved  it  finom  complete  destruction.  Though  Toolsah 
Bhye,  the  mofter  of  the  young  prince*,  had  been  acknow- 
ledged Regent,  the  military  power  of  the  state  was 
usurped  by  Ameer  Khan,  while  BaJaram  Seit,  who  was 
a  fiivourite  of  Jeswunt  Bow,  and  employed  by  him  to 
iiegotiate  with  the  English  government,  in  1806  becwne 
the  principal  minister.  Year  after  year,  the  weakness  and 
anarchy  of  this  state  increased ;  Ameer  Khan  ezchisivvly 
employed  the  means  which  his  influence  gave  him  to  pro* 
mote  his  phms  of  personal  aggrandizement.  His  adherents 
(mostly  Patans  of  his  own  trtt>e)  were  distinct  fitan  that 
foree  which  was  commanded  by  leaders  who  had  an  heBe* 
ditary  attachment  to  the  family  of  Holkar ;  the  latter  were 
however  reduced  to  a  small  number,  not  exceeding  eight 
w  ten  thousand  horse,  with  a  few  undisciplined  oorps  ef 
infantry ;  and  as  the  government  was  unable  to  pay  even 

•  She  is  not  the  real  mother  of  the  prince,  but  having  adopted 
hiin,  was  always  called  so. 
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this  remnaiit  of  his  former  snny,  tliese  troops  have,  for  ten 
yean  post,  subsisted  by  plundering  their  own  ebuntryt 
by  joining  the  Pindaries,  or  by  extorting,  through  the 
means  of  mutinies,  adrances  from  a  weak  and  usual  dia- 
Iracted  oonrt.  On  a  late  occasion  the  Regent  Toolsah 
Riye,  with  her  son  and  Gunput  Bow,  a  rival  of  Balaiam 
Seit,  fled  from  her  mutmous  army  to  a  fiDrtress,  and  plaori 
herself  and  the  young  prince  under  the  safeguard  of  Zalim 
Singh,  diief  of  Kottah.  She  remained  in  this  voluntary 
exile  four  months,  when,  having  obtained  the  means,  by 
the  seizure  and  plunder  of  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  tke 
government,  of  Satisfying  die  troops,  she  returned  to  the 
camp^  where  one  of  her  first  acts  was  to  imprison,  plundeiv 
and  put  to  death  Balanun  Seit,  whose  enemy,  Gunput 
'SLoWy  wiu  now  declared  minister.  The  next  object  of 
plunder  was  a  widow  of  the  late  Jeswunt  Bow  Hal- 
kar«  S^voe  torture*  made  this  lady  produce  a  sum 
of  60,000  rupees,  which  cmly  whetted  the  avarice  of  her 
enemi^.  Her  further  torture  and  death,  and  the  plunder 
of  all  her  property  was  the  consequence.  The  nephew  of 
Jeswunt  Bow  Holkar,  and  several  other  chiefs,  who  were 
attached  to  the  late  minister,  were  seised  and  murdered* 
These  events^  which  took  ]dace  in  the  beginmag  of  this 
yesr,  have  exdted  equal  horror  and  astonishment. 

Ameer  Khan  is  still  at  Joudpore,  and  the  state  of  hb  af- 
fairs in  diat  quarter,  combiaed  with  the  damours  of  his 
tywn  troops  for  pay,  have  prevented  him  from  repairbg  to 
Malwa,  ^here  his  representative,  Ghuffoor  Khan,  has  fai- 
therto,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  measures  of 
Toobafa  fihye,  who,  on  his  placing  hiinself  at  the  head  of 
her  mutinous  ii^sntry,  made  an    application  for  aid  to 

*  She  WAS  placed  on  a  plate  of  heated  iroo.<-«Vide  Captain  Close's 
Pespatch, 
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Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  which  that  ruler  has  granted ;  and  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  at  the  durbar  of  Holkar,  which  has 
long  existed  between  him  and  Ameer  Khan,  would  aeoa 
likely  to  be  soon  dedded ;  but  there  are  so  many  inteterts 
involved,  and  so  many  intrigues  on  foot,  as  to  render  it  ioIf- 
poBsible,  at  any  one  stage  of  the  action,  to  anticipate  the 
amdufflon.  We  can,  in  fact,  be  posLtive  of  nothing  but  the 
continuance,  which  ever  way  it  terminates,  of  anarchy  and 
ooiAsion. 

The  events  that  have  hem  described  would  be  of  no  con- 
sequence to  us,  further  than  as  a  beacon  to  warn  us  from  a 
scene  of  trouble,  did  they  not  connect,  and  that  most 
nearly,  with  the  Pindaries.  The  ranks  of  these  freebooters 
are  filled  with  the  soldiers  of  Holkar,  and  the  state  of  go- 
vernment and  possesions  of  that  family,  not  cmlj  aSond 
them  continual  supplies  of  men,  of  money,  and  of  food, 
but  of  retreat  and  security.  This  assartion  cannot  be  con- 
troverted by  the  drcumstances  of  the  occanonal  disputes 
between  this  state  and  the  Pindaries.  Such  disputes  are 
ever  the  fruit  of  that  aid  and  encouragement  wluch  weak 
states  grant  to  freebooters  of  this  class.  There  exists  in  tb 
present  government  of  Holkar  no  tangible  authority  from 
which  we  can  expect  any  redress  of  the  injuries  we  suffer 
from  these  causes.  The  settlement  of  this  state,  or  ra- 
ther of  its  territories,  therefore,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
becomes  essential  in  any  plan  for  the  extinction  of  the  evil 
which  now  compels^us  to  arm :  whether  this  is  donedirecdy 
by  ourselves  through  Sindia  or  Ameer  Khan  matters  not, 
so  the  object  is  affected.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  expe- 
diency. To  talk  of  our  faith  or  bur  treaties  with  a  govern- 
ment which  has  been  virtually  extinct,  or  at  ail  events  in- 
capable of  maintaining  any  of  the  relations  of  friendship 
for  ten  years,  appears  to  me  a  mockery  of  terms.  I  do 
not,  however,  mean  to  say  it  would  be  just  to  deprive  th^ 
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familj  of  Holkar  of  their  possessions,  provided  they,   or 
those  that  act  for  them,  were  disposed  to  join  cordially  in 
our  plans  for  the  suppression  of  the  predatory  syfttem ;  and 
under  every  oourse^I  am  aware  that  it  would  be  an  outrage 
upon  opinion,  that  nothing  but  an  extrem?  case  could  jus- 
tify, tp  sec  aside  altogether  the  pretehnons  of  this  family. 
The  different  branches  of  the  Mahratta  nations  [are  hasten- 
ing by  stages  sufficiently  rapid  to  decay ;  their  rule  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  native  country  had  never  any  solid  basb. 
They  are  everywhere  else  but  recent  conquerors,  and  their 
power,  in  most  itistances,  has  preserved  its  original  shape. 
They  have,  under  the  denomination  of  kings,  continued  to 
be  leaders  of  predatory  hordes,  and  when  engaged  in  fo- 
T«gn  expeditions,  their  usual  habits  have  found  sufficient 
exercise  in  plundering  and  chastising  those  tributaries  and 
inferior  chirfs,  whom  their  intolerable  oppresoon  conti- 
nually drove  into  rebellion.     To  subdue  the  system  under 
which  this  class  has  flourished  is,  in  part,  to  subdue  them ; 
but  satisfied  of  this,   we  should  avoid,    as  much  as  we 
can,  any  measmvs  which,  by  exciting  their  fears,  or  shocking 
their  prejudices,  might  dispose  them  (from  a  sense  of  com- 
mon danger)  to  unite.     The  dissolution  of  their  authority, 
under  every  course,  is  certain ;  but  the  more  gradual,  the 
less  likely  it  is  to  be  attended  with  any  serious    con- 
vulsbn. 

The  state  of  Ameer  Khan's  power  in  1809  has  been 
already  mentioned ;  he  was^then  at  the  head  of  a  predatory 
force,  of  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  men,  and  com- 
pelled the  British  government  to  adopt  the  expensive  mea- 
sure of  forming  (as  has  been  noticed)  an  ariny  in  the 
Deckau,  and  a  considerable  corps  in  Bundelcund,  to  keep 
him  in  check.  The  Pindarics  who  had  joined  this  diief, 
from  the  same  feeling  they  would  any  other,  because  he 
promised  to  lead  them  to  plunder,  fell  off  from  their  alle- 
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giimce  as  his  views  became  more  limited.    This  caiaMj 
was  the  E^ith  of  Ameer  Kliaii''8  greatness,  and  had  he  pos- 
sesied  that  genius  and  ambition  wUch  nmnbers  believed  be 
did,  he  might  have  made  a  great  eSBart  fsr  power ;   but  he 
showed  on  this  occasion,  as  he  has  on  many  othera,  that  he 
is  merely  abrsTe  partisan  diief.     The  crisis^  howevert  that 
gare  him  the  chance  of  being  greater^  evinced  in  a  moat 
fbrable  manner  the  danger  to  which  we  are  hourly  espoaed, 
fim  the  rise  of  a  leader  of  higher  qualities  and  moie 
daring  enterprise.     A  Sevajee,  or  Hyder  Ally^  W0iiid» 
witb  the  means  which  he  at  that  mosnent  poeseseed,  have 
csrried  fire  and  sword  to  the  iurthest  regi<Kis  of  our  posses- 
saoos  in  In^.    The  life  of  Ameer  Khan  once  this  period 
has  passed  between  efforts  to  maintain  his  authority  ofcr 
the  distracted  councils  of  the  family  of  Holkor,  apeefienta 
to  satisfy  the  clamours  of  his  anny,  attacks  on  the  country 
of  Jypore^    and  the  establishment  of   his  mitience  and 
power  over  the  court  of  Maun  Singh,  Bajah  of  Joud* 
pore.    The  latter  oppeare  to  have  been  throug^MwA  hia 
leading  object ;  and  as  he  not  only  exacts  a  oonaderaUe  tri- 
bute from  that  prince,  but  has  obtained  valuaUe  grants  e( 
territory,  which  he  desires  to  render  heveditary  in  his  &- 
mily,  the  greatest  proportion  of  Ins  troops  ia  gencnOy  m 
that  country ;  and  it  is  evident  from  every  account,  that  no- 
thing  but  their  presence   maintain  his  oppressive   aothoi' 
lity.     The  utmost  jealousy  exists  between  him  and  the 
Rajah,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  nfteans  to  de* 
pose  Maun  Singh,  and  put  his  son  on  the  throne;  and  the 
recent  murd^  of  one  of  the  principal  ministers  at  Jood- 
pore,  shews  he  will  hesitate  at  no  measure,  however  violent^ 
to  maintain  his  interests  in  that  quarter. 

The  preservation  of  his  influence  over  the  family  of  Holkar 
is  left,  as  has  been  stated,  to  an  agent)  attended  by  a  small 
body  of  men.     The  care  of  the  conquests  hehas  made  from 
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the  state  of  Jypore  is  committed  to  one  of  his  leaders ;  and 
bis  jaghire  of  Seronge,  and  other  possessions  that  he  holds 
of  the  Holkar  family,  are  in  a  great  degree  unprotected. 
He  reposes  great  confidence  in  Zalim  Singh,  Rajah  of  Kot- 
tah,  who  pays  him*,  as  has  heen  mentioned,  the  tribute  due 
to  Holkar,  and  \¥ho  grants  his  family  a  |dafie  of  refuge. 
Ameer  Khan,  in  return  for  this  friendship,  is  the  avowed 
suppavCer  of  the  Bajah  of  Eottah,  who  d^ves  oonsidcraUfl 
atru^^  from  the  reputation  of  sudi  an  ally* 

The  connexion  between  Ameer  Khan  and  the  Pindarics 
was  nKNfe  intimate  some  years  ago  than  it  is  at  present,  but 
they  slill  look  up  to  him,  and  are  associated  with  his  fol- 
lowem  by  similarily  of  condition  and  habits  of  life ;  iemd  in 
aay  oonteat  we  may  eng^  in,  it  will  be  veiy  difficiilt  to 
separate  one  class  of  freebooters  from  another,  unless  the 
folkwers  of  Ameer  Khan  remain  engaged,  as  at  this  mo* 
loettt,  in  a  scene  distant  from  that  of  our  fi^t  operations. 
£ven  in  this  case,  the  Pindarics  we  expel  from  Malwa 
wcmld  find  protection  in  Marwar,  and  return  the  moment 
our  efiSDTts  relaxed.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  cfxclude 
from  our  condderatioa  Ameer  Khan  and  his  adherents,  as 
it  is  obvious  that  any  settlanent  will  be  incomplete  that 
does  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  embrace  them.  The  whde 
conduct  of  this  chief  sbice  1806  certainly  gives  us  the  right 
which  Lord  MinU>  assumed,  to  consider  him  as  distinct  from 
the  family  of  H<dkar,  and  in  this  view  he  stands  the  leader 
of  a  formidable  predatory  band,  without  any  legitimate 
daims  to  power,  and  whom  wemay  in  consequence  treat  as 
expedielMTy  shall  dictate*  It  may,  however,  eventually  be 
for  cur  advantage  to  recognise  him  in  the  character  be  still 
assumes,  of  a  servant  of  the  Holkar  family.  His  actual 
force  consists  of  about  1S,000  horse^  several  indifferent  corps 

*  Captain  CImc's  Letter  to  Lord  Muirs^  28d  Aprll»  181S. 
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q(  discipHned  infantry,  and  between  two  and  three  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon.  His  artillery,  if  my  account  is  correct, 
is  by  far  more  fonnidable  than  that  of  any  other  native 
power  in  India,  and  it  lias  been  represented  to  be  intolerahle 
order;  but  this,  considering  the  distracted  state  of  faisarmy, 
seems  hardly^  credible. 

Ameer  Khan  is  tso  far  diiSierent  from  a  Pindane  chief, . 
that  his  ascendency  has  taken  a  more  settled  shape;  aiid  be 
possesses  resources  that  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  oompetait 
to  meet  his  expenditure,  consequently  is  not  forced,  as  they 
are,  to  make  incursions  upon  us  or  our  allies  for  his  sup- 
port. But  though  there  is  this  shade  of  distinctioB,  his 
condition  is  in  other  respects  the  same.  Bis  army  lives  ty 
plunder,  though  that  is  within  a  defined  s[diere,  but  the 
countries  on  which  they  now  subsbt  must  become  exhausted, 
and  the  bands  which  he  coinmands  are  in  traiinng  for  a 
wider  range.  We  have  more  than  once  been  oorapetled  to 
make  preparations  against  th^  threataed  ravages,  and 
though  circumstances  may  dictate  some  delay,  thexe  is  no 
doubt  that  ultimately  the  reform  or  dispersion  of  thi^  focee 
is  essential  to  our  interests.  There  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  age  *  and  disappointed  ambition  of  this  leada  have 
inclined  him  to  connect  himself  with  the  British  gdvem- 
ment. .  His  late  overtures  to  the  resident  at  Delhi  f  upon  this 
subject,  are  in  a  very  difR^ent  strain  from  any  he  has  ever 
before  made.  He  appears  anxious  for  our  protection,  and 
to  gain  that,  he  professes  himself  ready  to  be  an  instromeDt 
in  forwarding*  our  plans,  particularly  as  these  may  idate  to 
the  Holkar  family.  Thie  government  have  kept  this  aegp- 
tiation  open  ^,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  Ameer  Khan,  if 
sincere,  may  be  of  great  use ;  and  as  both  be  and  many  of 

♦  He  is  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

t  Letter  from  Mr.  Mctcalf  to  Mr.  Adam. 

t  Letter  from  Mr,  Adam  to  Mr.  Metcalf. 
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lltiB  principal  followers  are  natives  of  our  own  provmoes, 
that  circumstance  may  afford  us  additional  means  of  effect- 
ing  such  ah  arrangement.  I  confess  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  India,  I  have  no  alarm  at  the  increase  of  a  Mahom- 
medan  power  in  any  regular  shape;  and  all  my  experience 
indines  me  to  consider  that  race  to  be  much  more  manage^ 
able  in  intimate  connexions  with  us  than  the  Mahrattas. 
They  may  be  more  bold  and  turbulent,  but  they  are  neither 
so  artful  nor  so  restless.  Their  propensity  to  dissipation 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  luxury  within  their  grasp 
incline  them  to  an  indolence,  a  very  short  indulgence  in 
which,  though  it  may  leave  their  sentiments  the  same> 
destroys  those  habits  which  render  them  dangerous.  The 
simplicity  of  the  Mahratta  soldier  preserves  him  from  such 
change ;  his  clothes,  his  diet,  his  manners,  are  fixed  by  the 
rules  ot  the  class,  or  caste,  to  which  he  belongs ;  he  yields 
like  the  reed  to  the  storm  he  cannot  resist,  but  it  is  only  to 
resume  his  shape  the  moment  it  is  past.  On  the  whole,  I 
should  conclude  that,  in  our  future  connexion  with  these 
two  races  of  men,  we  shall  complain  most  of  our  Mahome- 
dan  allies;  we  shaU  suffer  most  from  the  Mahrattas. 

It  remains,  in  treating  this  branch  of  the  subject,  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  Pindarics.  The 
numbers  of  this  class  of  freebooters  in  Malwa  were,  three 
years  ago,  estimated  by  an  intelligent  ofiicer  *  at  80,000 
horse.  In  a  very  sensible  paper  f,  full  of  information  re- 
garding this  people,  I  find  their  numbers  stated  at  41,000. 
Both  may  be  right,  for  it  is  evidently  impossible,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed  {,  to  fix  any  standard  for  a  force  that 
is  daily  changing — ^whose  ranks  are  recruited  when  there  is 
a  prospect  of  plunder  from  those  of  Sindia,  Holkar,  and 

Captain  Sydenbatn. 
t  Memoir  of  the  Pindaries,  by  Captain  Tod. 
X  Memorandum  on  the  Pindaries,  dated  London,  1818. 
Vol.  IL  1 
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Ameer  Ehan,  and  who  dissolve  on  the  occurrettoe  of  i«f 
ireraefl  into  the  wmiesof  these  chies&«     There  are,  l^om&wtf 
A  oertioQ  nunibar  of  leaders  who  have  alwaya  a  bodj  of 
attadied  adherents,  who  possess  tenitoriea  itnd  fert%  and 
0nsk  some  infiuitry  and  eannon.    Heexoo,  Knreem  Bmvt 
and  Cbeetoo  aie  the  prinapaL    Heeioo  has  lopg  heen  the 
piiaoner  <xf  Sindim    Kureem  Khan  at  first  diared  hag  Ute^ 
but  (obtained  his  release  by  paying  a  lai|^  ranaoia,  ionaa- 
difttdy  Miter  which  he  sumnKHied  hia  old  followers  to  his 
standard)  and  began  to  revenge  hitosetf^  by  plonderiiy  ^ 
possessions  of  the  jninoe  whose  avarice  h^^  restored  hioi  to 
liberty.  A  junction  between  Cbeetoo  and  this  leader  afmd 
aknn  in  eveiy  quarter*,  as  their  combined  force  aviouatsd 
to  85,000  men;  but  the  policy  of  the  Bhonaeli^  vbbae 
country  first  felt  their  dep(redi^tions»  divided  than,  and 
Cbeetoo  soon  afterwards  aided  one  of  Sindia's  geoecala  in 
an  attack  upon  his  late  ally,  Kureem.    The  latter  waa 
completely  routed,  and  compelled  to  throw  hianetf  upon  the 
morcy  of  Ameer  Khan,  who  delivered  him  ova  to  the 
Begaikt  Toolsah  Bhye,  by  whom  he  is  still  kqpi  ia^  coot 
finement.    These  events  have  thrown  the  principal  oonh 
mand  of  the  Pindaries  into  the  hands  of  CSieeloo,  whom 
Sindia  rewarded  fcfc  his  aid  against  Kureem  by  a  giant  of 
lands,  in  addition  to  those  he  already  possessed,  of  the 
value  of  five  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum.    But  thia  chief  of 
freebooters  has  since  abandoned  thi?  territory,  .as  inadequate 
to  his  support,  and  iticonsistent  with  his  views,  which  led 
him  to  desire  a  place  of  security  for  his  femily  and  wealth| 
aad  to  cdilect  his  revenue  from  fields  that  others  have  toiled 
to  render  fruitful.     The  character  of  Cheetoo  seems  well 
qualified  for  the  prominent  part  he  has  lately  had  to  set 
He  is  described  as  a  man  who  adds  prudence  to  courage, 
enterprising  but  cautious,  and  as  possessing  not  cnily  great 

'^  Captain  Tod's  Memoir. 
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artifioe,  but  political  sagacity.  TUa  chief  is  not  irithout 
aieaies  among  his  own  laoe :  the  moat  prominent  are  the 
near  falationa  of  Kureem ;  thoogh,  when  there  is  aproapect  of 
booty,  theae  qoanels  oeaae*  The  two  great  divisMina  of 
Sindbi  Shabee,  and  Holkar  Shahee,  which  used  to  separataf 
tloa  dass^  hove,  we  are  tdd,  in  their  kteincurnons  into  iIm 
Deckan  and  our  provineesi  bera  quite  forgotten:  allp«tiea 
hnye  joined ;  bat  the  meoe  will  change  when  they  are  at4 
tacked^  and  as  their  oonditkm  alters  from  tbat  of  proaperity 
to  distress,  former  differences  will  revive,  and  each  leader 
will  find,  in  the  recollection  of  old  grieTanoes  and  the  reaeM^ 
ment  of  past  injuries,  an  excuse  for  pursufaig  that  cootatf 
wMdi  flints  best  with  hid  interest  or  safety. 

The  in£sputable  fact  of  the  numb^  of  the  FiMb^ 
ries  having  considerably  increased  within  the  last  seven  at 
eight  years,  completely  confutes  the  idea  that  they  are 
entirely  formed  of  men  whom  our  conquests  drove  to 
despaff.  Though  many  of  the  irr^ular  horse  of  India 
mi^t,  on  the  extinction  or  reduction  of  the  governments 
they  had  served,  have  been  compelled  to  join  them»  it » 
very  evident  that  if  those  had  found  it  (as  they  must  have 
done  had  the  rulers  in  Mahra  been  inclined  to  maintain 
tranquillity)  a  life  of  hardship  and  danger,  their  numbers 
would  have  soon  lessened;  they  would  have  resorted  to 
another  course  of  life;  and  as  those  who  had  originally 
embraced  this  line  left  it,  died,  or  lost  their  horses,  the  ranks 
of  these  freebooters  would  have  thinned,  and  recruits  would 
not  have  been  found  to  supply  their  place.  Under  such 
circumstances  we  might  conclude  that,  as  the  Pindarics  are 
not  held  together  by  any  of  those  ties  which  unite  nations 
of  plunderers,  but  are  formed  of  adventurers  and  freebooters 
of  every  ckss  and  denomination,  early  dissolution  must  have 
been  certain.  Yet  how  different  is  their  condition  from  that 
which  has  been  supposed.     The  encouragement  given  to 

1  S 
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them  by  the  duefs  of  Malwa,  the  impunity  with  vhidi  they 
hftve  hitherto  made  invasioiis  iatd  other  ooimtiies,  the  plun- 
der they  have  obtained  with  a  very  moderate  A»e,  of 
enterpriae,  and  with  oomparatiTely  little  danger,  added  to 
thdr  exemption  fiiom  rigid  authority  and  disdplioe^  and  a 
lioenae  to  indulge.to  excess  in  the  grati£k»ticm  ol  their  paa- 
tiooBf  must  render  their  life  the  most  atttactiye  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  for  all  descriptions  of  the  military 
classes;  but  theh:  lawless  habits,  and  their  want  of  those 
bonds  whidi  preserve  umon  in  adversity,  though  it  is  a 
cause  iji  their  increase,  will  facilitate  their  reductioo.  It  is 
against  their  resusdtaticm  we  have  to  guard,  for  we  most 
never  foiget  that  it  is  worse  than  profitless  to  destroy  thoie 
vermin,  while  the  substance  that  produces  them  is  1^  in  its 
rotten  and  corrupt  state  to  engender  more. 

The  Pindaries  are  not  without  confidence  in  the  strong 
holds  in  which  they  have  \odged  their  families  and  wealth,* 
and  to  whidi  they  retire  when  the  season  is  unfavourable 
for  their  operadons,  or  when  they  dread  attadL.  These 
holds  are  almost  all  situated  upon  or  near  the  great  range 
of  Vindhya  mountains,  between  which  and  the  rig^t  bmk 
of  the  Nerbudda  there  intervenes  a  strip  of  fertile  country, 
interspersed  with  ridges  of  low  hills  and  forests,  io  some 
jdaoes  twenty,  in  others  only  two  miles  in  breadth,  whidi 
they  appear  to  deem  of  great  importance,  as  it  fadBtates 
their  incursions  into  our  country  and  those  of  our  allies,  the 
Bhonsela,  Nizam,  and  Faishwah.  The  near  appcpach  of 
our  troops  stationed  in  the  Nagpore  country  to  this  tnct, 
has  evidently  excited  the  greatest  alarm ;  and  we  observe, 
that  in  all  their  consultations  upon  the  mode  of  defence 
against  the  expected  attack,  they  are  no  longer  at  ease  with 
regard  to  the  safety  of  their  baggage  and  fiunilies.    Cheeloo, 

*  Captain  Tod*8  Memoir, 
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in  a  late  letter  to  Hindoo  Bow  Ghalkeah,  one  of  Sindia's 
cUef  officers,  laments  that  that  princd  should  not  consider  the 
present  time  as  proper  to  break  with  the  English,  and  pro» 
mises  to  do  abne  (provided  he  recdves  secret  aid)  all  that 
is  possible.  <^  But  (the  Pindarie  chief  adds)  until  a  place 
of  lefiige  for  the  families  of  your  slaves  is  in  our  hands,  we 
sre helpless;  but  having  this,  it  will  then  rest  with  me  to 
cany  to  the  garrison  of  Calcutta  rapine  and  devastation  *.^ 
The  same  leader,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Ameer  Khan,  ex- 
presses a  fear  that  Sindia  will  be  deterred,  by  apprdienalon 
of  the  BritiiA  government,  from  complying  with,  this  requests 
^  To  the  many  petitions  (he  observes)  that  I  sent  to  the 
Huzoori*  of  Dowlut  Bow  Sindia,  the  rq>lies  have  been  to 
the  following  purport :— At  this  time  my  friendship  with 
the  English  is  strong  and  undivided ;  to  break  it  now  is  not 
advisable,  but  covertly  and  in  time  of  need  my  exertions 
shafl  not  be  wanting :  but  to  give  a  place  for  your  famflies 
would  be  the  cause  of  immediate  rupture  with  them.*^ — 
"  There  is  (Cheetoo  continues)  no  help  for  this ;  what  is  to 
be  done?  Hindu  Bow,  to  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  is 
using  every  effort,  and  on  his  exertions  lies  my  expectation : 
at  present  I  am  looking  for  a  place  of  strength  and  difficult 
access,  and,  being  unsuccessful  elsewhere,  have  addressed 
the  Bajah,  Maun  Singh.  I  am  confident  that,  on  this  sub-' 
ject,  you  will  also  address  him  to  this  effect, — ^that  the  place 
whidi  was  formerly  assigned  for  the  residence  of  the  Maha^ 
rajah  Holkar  should  be  appointed  for  us  j:;  and  that  yoii 
viU  soon  intimate  to  me  its  success,  that  from  it  my  heart 


•  Captain  Close*!  Letter  to  Mr.  Adami,  January  23, 1817. 

t  Huzoor  means  presence,  and  is  tba  common  term  used  in  speaking 
or  writing'  of  princes. 

t  In  1805,  when  Holkar  was  punned  into  the  Punjab  hj  Lord 
Lake,  he  sent  bis  family  to  Malwa« 
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may  be  set  at  ease,  and  that  I  may  &ce  the  Eng^iih  with 
confidence.  Then,  for  onoe,  by  the  blesang  <^  €rod  md 
the  fortvme  of  the  exalted,  the  tumult  shall  be  spread  to  tke 
enrhons  of  Calcutta,  the  whole  couutiy  shall  be  oansigDed 
to  adies,  and  to  such  distress  shall  they  be  reduced,  that  the 
accounts  will  not  fiiil  to  vesdi  you;  but  at  pieseat  tfaiamust 
be  delayed  for  want  of  a  place  of  refiige.  To  whsfrrev 
extent  you  can  aid  me  with  a  force  in  horse,  do  send-^^Us 

will  be  proper  and  necessary .^' 

tn  an  address  to  Maun  Singh,  Rajah  of  Joudpore,  Chee- 
too  observes,  **  To  Maharajah  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  who  is 
our  master,  I  have  sent  several  suocesnve  letters  on  this 
subject;  to  which  the  replies  have  been,  that  the  present 
was  not  a  fit  season  to  break  the  bonds  of  friehddiip  and 
alliance  which  existed,  but  by  concealed  methods,  aod  in 
eveiy  possible  manner,  every  assistance  and  exertion  lihould 
be  made  for  us.  But  without  a  place  of  refuge  aod  sdiety 
for  our  families,  our  minds  cannot  be  at  ease.  The  Mah&* 
rajah  Sindia  cannot  give  the  wished-for  place,  as  Us  inten- 
tions towards  us  would  then  be  obvious  to  the  English ;  for 
this  reason,  considering  our  necessity  for  a  place  of  refoge, 
I  have  hopes  that  bom  your  favour  the  place  you  assigned 
for  the  residence  of  Jeswunt  Bow  Holkar^s  fiuuily  may  now 
be  bestowed  for  the  families  of  your  slaves ;  then  it  will 
reach  your  ear  to  what  straits  and  difficulties  I  have  redooed 
the  English,  for  the  whole  of  thdr  country,  even  to  Calcutta, 
shall  be  consigned  to  devastation  and  plunder.  Let  the 
Huaoor*  have  reliance  on  us,  and  we  your  slaves  shall 
always  be  at.  your  command.  But  if  this  is  not  to  be  your 
pleasure,  recollect  this  tribe  (the  English)  are  wise  and  full 
of  penetration,  and  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees  will 
root  out  every  chief  of  Hindustan.     Do  not  forget  these 

♦  Presence. 
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words  of  your  slavB :  my  vakeel  *,  who  resides  in  the  victo- 
rious army  (Sindia\)  will  send  you  by  the  hircarrahf 
accounts  of  all  that  concerns  me.  I  remain  in  expectation 
df  a  reply^  and  trust  that  it  will  be  favourable.** 

I  have  quoted  these  genuine  documents,  as  I  am  confident 
the  present  condition,  feelings,  and  views  of  the  Pindaries 
cannot  be  better  explained  than  in  the  words  of  their  prin« 
dpal  leader.  In  a  recent  letter  j:  firom  Hindu  Bow  Ghatkeah 
to  Cheetoo,  which  the  resident  at  Sindia's  court  concludes 
to  have  been  written  with  the  knowledge  of  that  ruler,  he 
bids  him  <<  to  let  his  heart  rest  satisfied ;"  and  after  inform- 
ing him  that  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  resident 
have  compelled  &india  to  detach  a  force  against  him,  adds 
*^  whatever  else  is  decided  on  shall  be  duly  and  fully  com- 
niuni<»ted  to  you.^ 

Though^  the  Pindaries  have  been  successful  in  passing 
and  repassing  our  strong  corps  upon  a  frontier,  to  a  degree 
that  has  exposed  most  fully  the  folly  of  attempting  to  check 
this  evil  by  a  defenmve  system,  the  activity  and  great 
exertions  of  our  troops  have  on  several  occassions  reached, 
and  severely  punished  these  freebooters,  but  not  one  of  our 
successes,  however,  is  ever  mentioned  in  any  of  the  native 
Ajckbars,  or  newspapers  of  Malwa ;  while  the  explcHts  of  the 
Pindades  in  plundering  our  territories,  defeating  our  troops, 
and  murdering  European  officers,  are  blazoned  on  every 
occasion*  These  reports,  however  exaggerated  and  £dse, 
are  believed  by  the  parties  for  whom  they  are  written,  and 
prove  a  suffident  antidote  to  dispel  any  impressions  that 
fdig^t  arise  from  an  occasional  reverse  in  a  distant  ex- 
pedition. 

We  may  omclude  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  though 
the  Pindaries  consider  themselves  at  war  with  the  English^ 

♦  Agent.  t  Messenger. 

t  Vide  Captun  Close's  letter  to  Mr.  Adam,  19th  March,  1819. 
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and  iEU!«  diqpoBed  to  make  every  exertaon  thej  can  ^gkoA 
that  natioa.and  its  allies,  they  oontiime  to  befieve  (hat  a 
simihiiitj  of  interest  and  of  habits  will  secure  to  them  the 
aid  of  the  predatory  powers  in  Malwa,  but  the  latest 
accounts  prove  that  at  a  moment  when  unammity  seems  so 
essential  to  the  safety  of  this  body,  they  are  distisoted  by 
internal  diiSputes,  which  have  been  lately  aggravatei  by 
their  alarm,  and  the  consciousness  of  how  little  tfaqr  cm 
depend  upon  each  other  on  the  occunoioe  of  any  serisus 
emergency. 
\  ^  From  what  has  been  said  of  the  predatory  powers  in 
Malwa,  it  will  be  seen  that  though  distinct  in  other  icspeoti, 
they  are  from  necesaty/from  habitSi  from  common  moCiTeB 
of  action,  and  from  a  communion,  or  rather  confosioii  of 
inteiests,  so  connected  with  eadi  other,  and  have  tbenr  pos- 
sessions so  intersected,  and  their  policy  so  interwoven,  that  it 
is  impossible,  while  they  remain  in  thar  present  cnwdition, 
to  separate  them  from  each  other;  and  when  we  see^  as  we 
have  done,  for  several  years  past,  our  provinces  and  those 
of  our  allies  annually  plundered,  our  subjects  sfani^terod, 
and  our  revenues  exhausted^  by  defensive  measurest  and  a 
display  of  our  strength;  when  the  only  result  of  our 
forbearance  is  to  make  our  friends  loee  confidence  in  our 
protection,  and  our  enemies  exult  in  our  anticipBted  niia : 
what  consolation  can  it  afford  us  to  discrimiiiate  widi  laostj 
the  respective  share  of  the  wrongs  done  us  that  bdongs  to 
each  of  the  different  parties,  whose  conduct  has  ptodhioed 
tins  effect.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  oosne  pur* 
sued  by  Dowlut  Bow  Sindia  for  tai  years,  has  oontribated, 
and  that  most  materially,  to  the  state  of  danger  in  which 
we  stand.  That  of  the  government  of  Holkar  has  had  die 
same  effiict ;  Ameer  Khan  is  a  declared  predatory  chief,  and 
the  whole  are  so  blended  with  the  Pindaries,  that  we  must 
refrain  from  gffensive  operations,  or  be  pepared  to  ^ 
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counter  all  Of  our  right  to  adopt  that  proceeding  upon 
thk  occaakniy  which  a  consideration  of  our  honour,  .our 
intemta  and  our  safety,  so  imperatiTely  demand,  there 
caiHiot,  I  thbk,  be  a  question.  We  are  fully  justified, 
if  it  suits  our  p^icy  to  do  so,  to  declare  to  both  Sindia  and 
Holkar  that  their  conduct  has  rendered  invalid  the  peace 
of  1806,  and  that  the  situation  in  which  they  have  placed 
the  British  government  has  absolved  it  from  those  ties, 
which  it  then  contracted,  and  that  their  future  rdationa 
must  be  determined  by  their  compliance  or  otherwise  with 
the  demands  which  we  felt  ourselves  authorized  to  make^ 
upon  them* 

With  Ameer  Khan  we  can,  as  far  as  matter  of  right  is 
ccmcemed,  have  no  difficulty;  the  question,  as  far  as  relates 
to  him,  is  one  of  expediency,  and  with  r^ard  to  the- 
Pindarics,  our  reputatira  forbids  any  negotiation.  In  the 
contests  we  are  engaged  in  with  them,  particular  chiefs  may 
by  their  actions  recommend  themselves  to  clemency,  and 
even  reward;  but  after  what  has  happened,  it  would,  till 
they' are  subdued,  be  dqprading  to  enter  into  any  parley  or 
contract  with  the  principal  leaders  of  this  tribe. 

It  is  far  from  satisfactory  to  be  obliged  to  engage  in  a 
contest  in  which  the  enemy  is  so  intan^ble,  and  the  interests  . 
that  may  be  effected  so  various,  that  it  is  alike  impossible 
to  determine  the  limits  of  the  scene  of  action,  as  the  scope 
of  measures  in  which  we  may  become  involved ;  but  unfor« 
innately  we  have  no  option,  and  to  establish  the  necessity 
we  are  under  of  proceeding  (whether  we  are  disposed  or  not) 
to  the  remedy  of  this  evil,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences 
that  attend  the  effort,  two  questions  only  need  be  asked— 
First,  is  it  possible  after  the  events  that  have  occurred, 
for  the  British  government  to  delay  the  most  active  ope* 
raticms  against  the  Pindarics?  Secondly,,  is  it  possible  to 
carry  on  these  operations  without  being  aided  by*  the  do- 
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dded  frie&dfthip,  or  opposed  by  the  open  hostility  of  die 
predatory  powers  in  Malwfi,  with  whom  the  Pindariea  har^ 
been  shewn  to  be  so  connected  and  so  blended,  that  notfaiiig 
but  their  complete  amalgamation  or  separation  can  aflfard 
US  the  means  (with  all  our  commanding  forpe)  of  obtainmg 
more  than  a  mere  temporary  ^cemption  from  dangers* 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  these  questions;  there 
indeed  appears  to  me  to  be  no  longer  any  ground  to  aigne 
(as  far  at  least  as  this  point  is  ooncemed,)  r^arding  the  two 
opposite  systems  of  policy  alluded  to  in  the  hfginning  of 
this  letter.  For  let  us  suppose  that  the  one  adopted  by 
Marquess  Wellesley  was  radically  wrong,  and  that  the  eon- 
traiy  course  wtts  wise  and  politic ;  still  that  does  not  alter 
the  actual  state  of  affidrs^  which  is  all  that  we  have  to  dis- 
cuss. Events  have  occurred  that  were  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
anticipated,  which  have  disappointed  all  the  views  we  had 
indulged  of  remaining  at  peace ;  while  those  powers,  ftom 
all  connexion  with  whose  affairs  we  had  carefblly  abstained, 
*^  were  wagmg  war  against  each  other,  and  wasdng  their 
resources  in  interminable  conque^.^  The  sphoe  of  dis- 
order has  gradually  enlarged;  the  predatory  bands  that  this 
system  cherished  and  encouraged  have  taken  a  wider  rai^ 
and  our  territories,  'and  those  of  our  allies,  have  been  made 
the  scene  of  their  cruel  rajmie  and  devastattcm.  Compdled 
to  punish  this  aggression^  and  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  we 
must  be  guided  more  by  a  consideration  of  our  own  atua- 
tion,  and  the  actual  condition  of  those  whose  conduct  has 
foroed  us  into  the  fidd,.than  by  attention  to  aeay  ndesof  a 
particular  system;  It  is  no  doubt  the  duty  of  Ae  Indian 
government  to  attend  not  only  to  the  orders  but  wiriMS  of 
(he  controlling  authorities  in  England ;  but  these  can  only 
at  a  crisis  like  the  present  prescribe  generally  the  fine  they 
«wish  to  be  pursued.  Their  sentiments  (aa  fior  aa'idales  to 
<this  question)  may  be  anticipated :  they  will,  no  doubt,  be 
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the  saine  as  they  have  been  on  siinilar  oocasbns :  though 
averae  to  any  extension  of  our  political  relations  that  can  be 
BfvcHded,  aind  deprecating  war,  ihey  nerer  will  shrink  from 
the  sacred  duty  at  protecting  th«r  subjects,  nor  hesitate  to 
approve  of  measures  which  have  no  object  but  to  punish 
gross  and  violent  aggression,  and  to  prevent  its  recurrence^ 
Though  desirous  to  discourage  all  plans  of  ambition,  how- 
ever likely  to  be  atteoded  with  remote  and  contingent  ad- 
vanfii^esy'and  justly  apprehennve  of  financial  difficulties 
ihxn  increasing  disbursements,  it  would  be  calumny  upon 
the  wisdom  of  these  authorities  to  suppose  that  they  would 
Improve  of  aiiy  policy  which  sacrificed  the  safety  of  their 
subjects,  the  peace  of  their  territories,  the  confidence  cxf 
their  allies,  and  the  reputation  of  thor  government,  to  ot>* 
tain  a  short  respite  from  evils  which  are  inevitable,  and  of 
a  nature  which  entail  difficulty,  and  an  expenditure  propor- 
tioned to  the  delay  incurred  in  meeting  them. 

Having  thus  given  my  sentiments  in  the  fullest  manner, 
on  the  Gonditbn  of  the  diffiarent  states  of  India,  of  our  ae» 
tual  relations  to  each  of  them,  and  the  right  we  have  ao- 
quired,  and  the  necessity  we  are  under  of  attacking  the  Pin* 
daries,  and  of  settling,  in  a  mode  that  will  secure  the  peace 
of  our  territories  and  those  of  our  allies,  the  predatory 
powers  in  Malwa,  I  shall  proceed,  after  a  few  general  ob- 
servations oa  the  character  of  the  measures  we  should  adopt, 
to  offer  my  opinion  on  the  extent  of  our  military  prepara- 
tions,  the  positions  we  should  immediately  occupy,  the  de* 
mands  we  should  make  firom  Sindia,  Holkar,  and  Ameer 
Khan,  and  conclude  by  some  general  observations  on  the 
probable  conduct  of  these  chiefs. 

In  commencing  this  part  of  the  subject  I  shall  only,  in 
this  place,  refer  to  the  opinion  I  before  gave,  relative  to  the 
course  we  should  pursue,  if  compelled  to  attack  the  Pinda- 
lies^  that  I  may  remark  on  the  events  ^which  have  since 
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occurred;    Two  successive  invasioDs  of  our  territories  by 
these  freebooters,  their  open  and  declared  intention  to  repeat 
these  inyanons,  the  support  they  have  indirectly  reodved 
from  Dowlut  SUrw  Sindia,   the  evadons  and  inattention 
with  which  that  prince  has  treated  our  rq>eated  femon- 
stranoes ;  and,  above  all,  the  accesaon  of  the  Rajah  of  Nag* 
pore  to  the  general  defensive  alliance,  have  substantially  id- 
tered  this  question.     I  oonnder  that  there  are  now  more  im* 
peralive  causes  than  then  existed,  for  our  interfering  with  a 
strong  hand  in  the  reduction  or  settlement,  not  only  of  the 
Pindaiies,  but  of  the  predatory  powers  in  general,  and  that 
our  prospect  of  success  in  effecting  this  object  is  much 
greater.    We  may,  I  conceive,  pursue  this  end  by  any  one 
of  three  causes.     First,  we  may  instantly  declare  war  upon 
the  Pindarics,  and  those  predatory  powers  whom  we  con- 
sider as  their  supporters  and  protectors;  and  unless  the 
latter  instantly  submit  to  the  terms  we  propose,  we  may 
conquer  dieir  country,  and  add  it  to  our  possessions.    Se- 
condly, we  may  limit  our  exertions  to  the  mere  expubnon 
of  the  Pindaries  from'  their  present  haunts,  and  trust  to  the 
check  which  the  advanced  position  of  our  troops  will  im- 
pose on  them,  to  the  apprehensions  of  Sindia,  Holkar,  and 
Ameer  Khan,  for  our  future  security;    and,   lastly,  we 
may,  if  compelled  to  war,  restore  or  grant  the  countries  we 
subdue  to  our  allies,  contenting  ourselves  with  such  arrange- 
ments as  are  necessary  to  defiray  the  charges  we  incur  in 
the  support  of  troops,'  for  the  establishment  of  tranquilfity. 
Ibe  first  of  these  plans  cannot  be  entertained,  if  it  is  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  policy  whidi  are  prescribed 
for  the  government  of  our  Indian  empire,  and,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  in  opposition  to  our  true  interests.     Territorial 
possession  will,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
come  too  fast  upon  us;  and  besides  the  general  reasons  which 
oppose  this  policy,  the  present  habits  of  the  populatioii  of 
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Mslwa  are  not  favourable  to  such  a  change  as  aa  immediate 
transition  to  the  rule  of  the  British  government,  which  would 
be  compelled  to  maintain  for  some  years  an  army  in  that 
province.  It  is  also  no  slight  objection  to  this  plan,  that  its 
adaption  would,  in  a  considerable  degree,  deprive  us  of  die 
means  of  rewarding  those  who  may  md  us  in  the  contest  in 
which  we  are  about  to  be  engaged.  The  fact  is,  should 
Sindia  or  Holkar  venture  to  provoke  hostilities,  their  pos- 
sessions present  us  with  the  best  of  all  materials  for  destroy* 
ing  their  power,  and  rainng  other  native  authorities  more 
calculated  to  preserve  tranquillity.  To  seise  the  territory  ^| 
in  Malwa  for  our  own  use,  therefore,  would  be  every  way  | 
impolidc ;  and  though  it  is  probable  we  should  be  obliged  ^ 
to  extend  our  protection  to  those  who  obtained  it,  thore  is 
a  wide  difference  between  the  exercise  ci  a  general  controul 
through  the  means  of  our  influence  and  the  direct  esfiEd>lish- 
ment  of  our  government.  -^ 

Of  the  second  proposition,  which  goes  to  the  mere  expul- 
mon  of  the  Pindarics,  and  to  trust  to  our  advanced  positions,  1 
and  the  ^prehensions  of  Sindia,  Holkar,  and  Ameer  Khan,  ^ 
for  our  future  security,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  it  would 
be  (after  what  has  recently  occurred)  at  once  the  most 
insecure  and  expensive  of  all  plans  of  offensive  citations 
we  could  pursue ;  better,  indeed,  persevere  in  our  useless 
lines  of  defence,  or  arm  our  villages,  and  bid  them  to 
resist  the  Pindarics,  than  make  a  parade  of  encirdxng  the 
weak  and  divided  predatory  powers  of  Malwa  with  the 
British  armies,  and  conclude  on  driving  a  few  Pindaxies 
for  a  season  from  their  petty  forts  and  mountain  fastnesses. 
This  course  could  have  no  result  but  of  diminishing  our 
reputation,  encouraging  our  enemies,  and  placing  us  at  the 
end  of  one  year,  or  at  the  utmost  two,  under  the  necessity 
of  renewing  our  preparations  to  revenge  fresh  aggression, 
and  to  recover  the  impression  of  an  abortive  campaign. 
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\^     The  kit  ooune,  whicb  propoaes  tomtcn^or  to  gmii  the 

I     countries  we  nmy  subdue  to  our  alfies,  ooutentiiig  ouisehrei 

^      with  sudi  arrangements  9m  are  neoeasary  to  defirajr  the 

charges  we  may  incur,  in  the  support  of  troopa  for  the 

estahUshment  and  maintenance  of  tranquillity,  appem  to 

me  on  every  grcHind  the  best  we  can  adopt.    It  places  our 

prooeeding  uponits  true.giound.    Our  conduct  will  ahewsU 

India  that,  while  we  indulge  iu  no  schemes  of  ambitkni,-* 

cherish  no  desire  to  extoid  our  possesttoiis^  we  are  resohed 

not  only  to  resist  aggression,  but  to  prevent  its  recurrenoe^ 

and  detennincd  to  compel  those  whose  bad  faith  cr  bad 

rule  have  contributed  to  produce  this  state  of  affiurs,  to  aid 

with  their  resouroes,  both  of  men  and  revenue,  in  its  remedy, 

or  to  share  in  the  evils  and  hazards  of  that  war  which  this 

systematic  policy  has  brought  on  us;  and  in  the  latter 

event, 'this  course  will  furnish  us,  as  I  have  befixe  stated^ 

with  ample  ittaterials  for  their  reduction* 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  propose  any  jdaa  of  operatkm, 
bef<nre  the  conduct  of  Sindia,  Holkar,  and  Ameer  Khan 
shall  have  so  far  developed  thdt  intentions,  as  to  enable  us 
to  discover  the  quality  and  number  of  our  oieniies.  We 
can  at  present  only  consider  ourselves  at  war  with  the 
PindarieSy  and  we  may  perhaps  have  none  else  tp  contend 
with ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possiUe  that  all  the 
predatory  chiefs  may  axnbine  to  save  their  brethren  finn 
destruction;  and  we  should  be  |»epajred  for  the  worst: 
besides,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  force  we  exhibit,  and 
the  imposing  attitude  it  assumes,  will  be  our  chance  of 
avoiding  war  with  those  powers,  or  if  it  should  occur,  of 
bringing  it  to  a  speedy  and  honourable  ksue. 

From  the  troops  already  in  the  Deckan,  and  the  ooips 
whieh  may  be  added  to  them,  three  forces  of  nearly  equal 
magnitude  m^ht  be  formed,  either  <^  which  would  be  equal 
to  meet  any  army  that  the  utmost  oon^biniMJon  could  faring 
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against  us.  One  of  tbese  forees  should,  as  soon  as  possible, 
oeeupy  a  poditkm  at  or  near  Hindia,  on  the  Nerbudda  * 
TUs  wduld  adTance  it  to  the  verge  of  the  scene  of  intended 
operations,  and  place  it  in  oomplete  coonnunication  irith 
Calonel  Adam^a  corps  in  the  NagpOre  ccnmtrj,  while  it 
would  be  supported  by  the  foree  at  ElHchipore  The  latter 
would,  on  the  advance  corps  orosbing  the  Neibudda,  oc« 
cupy  its  position,  join,  and  co-operate  widi  it,  in  the  event 
of  circmnstances  rendering'  such  a  measure  prudent  cr  ad* 
visable.  The  force  in  the  Poonah  territory  could,  not  ad* 
vallce  to  aid  in  any  general  plan  of  operations  in  Malwa,  till 
the  policy  of  Sindia  and  Holkar  was  decided,  as  it  would 
be  required  to  reduce  the  territories  of  those  chiefs  in  Can* 
dash,  if  th^  provoked  hostilities.  It  is  of  consequaice 
this  point  should  be  decided  some  months  bef<xe  the  Near^ 
budda  ia  finrdable,  in  ord»  (should  these  chiefs  be  against 
us)  that  this  corps  mig^t  be  at  liberty,  after  having  reduced 
Asseerghur,  Chaudore,  and  OaUia,  to  occupy  an  advanced 
position  near  Cfaouly  Mobyseer,  on  the  Nerbudda,  which 
is  in  every  view  important,  as  it  covers  the  left  of  the  corps 
at  or  near  Hindia,  connects  that  with  the  frontier  posses- 
sion of  Guzzerat,  and  could  move  on  the  centre  of  Malwa. 
Corps  would  be  required  at  the  capitals  of  Hyderabad  and 
Poonah,  and  some  troops  must  be  left  to  aid  in  the  pro^ 
tection  of  the  provinces  of  our  allies,  lest  parties  of  fre&i 
hooters  should  pass  the  advanced  line,  and  ravage  them.  But 
with  all  the  preparations  we  could  make,  we  should  not  be 
able  to  guard  every  danger;  and  I  completely  join  in  the 
opinion,  that  we  ought,  even  at  the  hazard  of  petty  dia- 

•  Hindia  is  about  sixty  miles  from  Hursingabad,  oae  of  the  prin- 
cipal positions  of  Colonel  Adam*8  forces,  about  ninety  miles  from  Elli- 
cbipore,  and  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Cliouly,  Mobyseer,  and 
about  sixty  from  Bhopaul. 
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Olden  in  our  own  territories  or  those  of  our  allies,  to  direct 
our  chief  exertion  to  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  con- 
test in  which  we  are  engaged;  and  I  should  act  in  this 
manner,  firom  the  conviction  that  our  success  in  that  cm 
alone  give  permanent  security  to  our  subjects.  *I  do  not, 
however,  mean  hy  tins  to  recommend  any  ne|;^ect  of  prepa- 
ration, to  guard  agabst  an  evil  which  it  is  lilcely  we  may 
have  to  encounter,  but  only  to  class  it  as  seoondaiy  to  the 
great  object,  of 'striking  at  the  root  of  the  power  of  our 
enemies. 

The  government  of  Bombay,  after  furnishing  mA  for- 
ther  aid  as  may  be  required  for  4he  corps  in  the  territories 
of  the  Pushwah,  should,  I  conceive,  equip  an  efficient  fidd- 
force  from  the  remainder  of  the  disposable  part  of  its  army, 
to  occupy  an  advanced  position  on  the  frontier  of  Gonerat, 
which,  while  it  covers  that  country,  approiximates,  by  a 
communication  along  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  the  coips 
near  Chouly  Mohyseer,  and  by  the  Chumbul,  with  any 
force  that' may  advance  on  that  river  from  Kndustsn. 
This  corps  would  be  also  able  to  grant  protection  to  die 
Rajpoot  princes  of  Oudipore  and  Joudpore,  should  erents 
dictate  such  a  course  of  policy. 

I  feel  some  diffidence  in  extending  these  general  remarks 
on  the  outline  of  our  preparatrons  to  those  necessssy  on  the 
frontier  of  our  territory  in  Hindustan ;  but  as  fiur  as  my 
experience,  and  the  opinions  I  have  seen  in  the  several  do* 
cuments  I  have  been  furnished  with,  enable  me  to  judge^  I 
think  that  political,  as  well  as  military  reasons,  reoonimend 
that  one  corps  should  be  stationed  on  the  fronder  of  the 
territory  of  Jypore,  while  another  should  occupy  a  poatkm 
near  Saugur :  the  first  corps  would  have  its  oommunicatioa 
with  Delhi  through  Rewari,  while  it  was  supported  by  s 
strong  reserve  near  Agra ;  and  the  latter,  in  conjuncAion 
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vith  the,  reserve  in  Bundelcund  *»  would  completely  keep 
SindU  ia  check,  if  he  remeioed  (which  he  probably  will 
unlfiBB  he  is  decidedly  hostile)  in  the  position  which  he 
baa  occupied  for  the  last  five  years,  near  Gwalior. 

The  strength  and  composition  of  the  different  corps  that 
have  been  proposed,  must  depend  upon  circumstances.  I 
should  oonoaTe  a  force  conasting  of  a  rq^ent  of  Euro- 
peans, six  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
with  a  proportion  (tf  light  artillery,  and  a  body  of  irregular 
horse,  as  quite  efficient  to  protect  itself,  or  to  defeat  (if  it 
could  bring  them  to  action)  any  body  of  troops  which  our 
enemies,  supponng  them  all  combined,  could  bring  against 
it*  But  such  a  corps  would  be  too  deficient  in  the  essential 
hrandi  of  cavalry,  to  expect  much  success  against  the  hordes 
of  predatory  horse  to  which  it  might  be  opposed.  It  could 
reduce  forts,  occupy  posts,  and  force  its  way  in  any  direc* 
tion  it  chose;  but  while  it  toiled  after  such  an  enemy  as 
the  Pindaries,  or  their  allies,  it  would  always  be  liable  to 
be  bftrftfy^,  and  have  its  supplies  cut  off.  Its  sphere  of 
acticMi,  therefore,  if  it  was  actually  opposed,  must  be  limited 
to  the  circle  of  its  dep6ts.  We  may  collect,  and  it  will 
probably  be  policy  so  to  do,  the  principal  part  of  our  li^t 
force  into  one  or  two  corps,  and  allot  to  them  the  more 
active  operations.  But  still  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
remedy  the  defect  of  this  branch.  If  no  more  regiments  d 
cavalry  are  to  be  raised,  the  depots  should  be  increased,  and 
men  should  be  sefiTas  fast  as  they  are  drilled,  to  supply  the 
casualties  that  must  be  expected  to  occur*  It  has  been 
proposed  (and  the  suggestion  is  excellent)  to  mount  a  pro- 
portion of  our  infantry  on  tattoos,  or  small  horses,  the  com- 

*  Capttun  CloBS  has  recommended  a  position  on  the  river  Siod,  near 
Ohandpore,  which  is  irithin  the  territory  of  our  dependent,  the  Rajah 
of  Dutteah,  and  onlf  thirty  miles  from  GNvalior. 

Vol.  H.  m 
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mm  oBimtl  of  burden  in  the  Deckaa  (in  Hmdufitan  thft 
camel  u  better  lor  this  purpose);  and  this  plan  will  do 
doubt,  in  some  degree,  nemedy  the  defect  which  has  beeo 
stated,  by  giving  Co  an  additional  body  of  our  troops  thft 
power  of  n^id  moyemoit.  Another  mode  of  paltiiting 
tiiis  ml  ifl^  an  increaaed  pioportioa  of  inegukr  hoEae.  I 
hare  befinre  stated  my  aenrinnfflti  fully  on  the  wiadonn  of 
adding  to  their  numbers,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  that  tUb 
policy  18  completely  adopted.  They  may  be  contemplible 
in  comparison  with  our  r^ular  cavalry,  but  they  axe  equali 
and,  when  well  managed,  superior,  to  the  enemy;  befldas, 
they  ate  taken  from  the  class  with  whom  we  have  to  war, 
and  I  continue  of  opinion  that  every  effort  should  be  made, 
both  before,  and  during  the  contest,  to  add  to  this  bnodi 
of  our  strength,  which  is  the  only  <xie  in.  whicfa  we  em 
expect  aid  from  our  allies.  It  is,  I  am  satisfied,  in  a  geeat 
degree  through  this  species  ci  force  that  we  moat  eKpeet 
eomplete  success,  and  with  the  means  we  posstts,  and  those 

-  we  shall  obtain,-  we  shall,  I  trust,  be  able  to  corapd  flun«- 
defers  to  subdue  {dupderers,  and  to  make  (hose  "wbo  have 
hitherto  promoted  anarchy  and  cDnfiittoii^  die  inatnimsnti 

I  of  restoring  order  and  peace.  But  this  part  of  our  pisa 
requires  more  delicate  managament  than  all  the  rtst  These 
bands,  when  attached  to  our  army,  or  co-operado^  widi  it, 
must  not  be  judged  on  mere  military  pmciples ;  we  caaaot 
expect  they  will  emulate  ouf  troops  m  either  tfadr  oossagi 
or  their  discipline.  The  constitution  and  habits  are  altogfr* 
th^  c^pposite,  and  it  is  sufficient  if  we  can  bring  Ukid,  bj 
kindness  and  encouragement,  to  perfonn  eheerfufliy,  though 
in  a  >very  loose  and,  to  us,  an  unmilitary  manner,  those  duties 
for  which  alone  they  are  fitted.  The  services  of  this  class, 
on  any  terms,  may,  politically  q)eakiBg,  be  deemed  a  be- 
nefit, for  it  prevents  their  being  against  us,  which  they 
would  probably  be  if  unemployed ;  but  finom  what  I  hare 
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a^en  of  this  description  of  tioops,  in  every  part  of  India,  I 
am  confident  that  they  may  be  rendered  of  the  greatest  utSity 
to  our  operations.  But,  to  effect  this,  their  hdbits  most  be 
studied  and  their  temper  preserved,  and  every  measure 
adopted  that  can  encourage  them  to  activity  and  «xerti<Mi. 
Plunder  is  their  l^;itimate  reward :  it  is  not  that  of  our 
addier;  and  th<Migh  he  becomes  often  entitled  to  it,  his 
discqpline  is  never  in  such  hazard  as  vrhen  it  occupies  his 
fltontion, 

'Before  I  state  my  sentiments  reqiecdng  the  ff£cy  w« 
riiould  pursue  towards  Sindia,  Holkar,  and  Ameer  ]B[han, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  remark  that  their  conduct  has  been 
one  of  the  chirf  causes  wliidi  has  complied  us  to  arm ;  and 
as  our  prepafstions  are  fixMn  necessity  on  a  scale  calculate 
to  meet  their  combined  hostility,  we  must  axisider  ouisdives 
aa  past  that  istage  at  which  i(  would  not  be  either  wise  or  sdc 
to  enter  upon  any  negotiations.  Expmence  indeed  shews 
that  sudi  could  have  no  fruit  but  procrastination,  deception, 
and  disappointment.  We  must  therrfore  determine  upon 
cmr  course  of  proceedings,  and,  having  fixed  (hat,  make 
such  demands  as  we  are  in  reason,  in  faiA,  and  in  justice 
entitled  to  do;  and  if  they  are  r^ected,  the  non-concurring 
party  must  be  considered  in  a  state  of  war.  Our  demands 
must  be  as  reasonable  as  attention  to  our  security  and  that 
of  our  allies  will  permit ;  and  they  must  have  upon  the  face 
of  them  that  character  o£  moderation,  but  firmness,  whidi 
makes  it  alike  impossible  to  mistake  our  object  and  our 
xeaolution  to  effect  it 

After  all  the  consideration  I  have  been  able  to  give  thk 
subgect,  I  conceive  that  such  a  proceeding  is  the  only  one 
that  can  be  adopted  with  the  least  prospect  of  avoiding  a 
war  with  Dowlut  Row  Sindia.  It  is  vain  to  expect  we  can 
pursue  our  plans  against  the  Pindarics  without  involving 
ourselves  with  that  chief,  unless  he  is  pledged  too  deep  to 

m  2 
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make  it  easy  for  him  to  forsake  our  alliance*  In  a  contest 
like  thia,  all  his  habits,  his  prejudices,  his  wishes  are  agaiost 
us;  webavenothinginour  favour  but hii fears,  His&ith 
and  his  promises  cam:iot  be  relied  on  tof  a  moment.  He 
will,  if  unshackled,  be  our  secret  enemy,  and  probahiy  take 
the  first  oppcrtunity  a  casual  reverse  affords  him  of  actiag 
more  openly;  but  we  must  not  suffer  a  line  of  action  whidi 
would  cramp  all  our  operations,  and  thou^  it  might  end 
in  the  destruction  of  this  ruler,  would*  inevitably  lead  to 
increased  embarrassments,  hazard,  and  expenditure. 

'The  ground  of  our  proceeding  with  Dowlut  Row  Siodiai 
is  already  laid;  he  haa  been  told,  <<  that  the  Pindaiiescaa 
be  no  longer  tolerated;  all  India  demands  their  siq)piie8sioD9 
and  all  India  shall  be  put  in  motion  to  effect  it.  *^  Were 
.(which  Grod  avert), '^  this  public  despatch  adds,  ^*  the  Ma- 
harajah to  afford  the  Pindarics  refuge,  or  to  give  shelter  to 
jtheir  families,  in  order  to  let  the  armed  body  have  finee 
^  scope,  it  would  amount  to  an  open  declaratum  of  war  against 
every  power  in  India  which  has  suffered  from  the  nnpRH 
voked  and  horrible  outrages  of  those  wretches.'" — ^  The 
British  government,^  a  subsequent  paragraph  of  tins  letter 
adds,  "  seeks  no  advantages  beyond  the  security  of  itself  and 
its  allies  against  future  outrages.  The  lands  possessed  by  the 
Pindaries  Jaidad  from  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,.as  usurped  by 
them  from  his  Highness,  would  revert  to  him ;  any  portioa 
of  territory  wrested  by  them  from  other  states  would  M 
again  to  those  states  respectively.  The  British  govemment 
aims  not  at  any  aggrandizement,  and  only  deshes  the  sup- 
pression of  an  evil,  which  would  speedily  become  as  dan- 
gerous for  Dowlut  Bow  Sindia  as  it  has  been  injuikms  to 
all  his  neighbour^.'" 

This  communication  appears  to  have  excited  tome  ahna 
in  his  mind ;  but  the  measures  which  he  profiered  to  lake 
against  the  Pindaries  have  only  furnished  furthe^  proof  of 
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his  oontmued  evasion,  and  must  tend  to  confirm,  it  aiiy  con« 
finnation  were  wanting,  the  right  we  possess  to  proceed  to 
any  extremes  against  him.  Under  such  circumstances 
Sindia  might  he  called  upon,  not  only  to  grant  us  his  cordial 
aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  Pindaries^  but  to  ^ve  the 
British  government  fair  and  reasonable  security  that  he 
would  do  so.  The  grounds  upon  which  this  demand  was 
made  should  be  fully  stated:  the  tone  of  it  should  be  de« 
dded,  and  a  very  limited  period  should  be  given  for  an 
answer.  The  security  to  be  demanded  is  the  chief  point 
fin:  consideration :  it  should  be  of  a  nature  that  would  make 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  this  prince  to  deviate  from 
the  line  he  has  taken.  Nothing  but  the  temporary  cession 
of  some  forts  or  tracts  of  country  to  which  he  attached 
great  value  could  bind  him  in  a  way  that  would  admit  of 
our  jJacing  implicit  confidence  in  his  faith ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that,  unless  we  can  place  such  confidence,  we  should 
be  compelled  to  incur  more  hazards  in  the  war  with  the 
Pindaries,  and  have  less  prospect  of  bringing  it  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  than  if  Sindia  was  our  declared  enemy, 
Beasoning  on  such  grounds,  I  feel  the  positive  neceseity  of 
demanding  security,  but  at  the  same  time  consider  that  such 
demand  should  be  as  moderate  as  possible,  consistent  with 
the  object  in  view ;  and  I  would  rather  incur  some  risks, 
dian  drive  him  to  despair  by  propositions  that  were  calcu- 
lated to  give  him  alarm  for  his  future  safety  and  inde- 
pendenoe. 

We  might  require  Sindia  to  make  over,  till  the  Pindaries 
were  subdued,  or  for  a  period  of  three  or  five  years,  the 
fortress  of  Asseerghur  and  the  town  and  district  of  Bhurram^ 
pore.  It  could,  however,  be  settled  that  his  own  officers 
diould  collect  the  revenue  everywhere,  except  in  thePettah, 
or  subi)rbs  of  Asseerghur ;  but  that  such  revenue  was  to  b« 
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paid  to  the  English  ga^enxmentf  wUch,  after  dedaetii^  a 
fidr  sum  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  necessary  to  ganiacm 
the  fort  and  protect  thef  toiwn  of  Bhurrampore^  diould  d» 
barse  the  remunder  in  paying  a  body  of  Sindufs  hone^  to 
be  employed,  imder  the  direction  of  the  Britidi  dBoer  cam* 
mandingj  in  protecting  the  country  and  in  ttding  the  general 
operations  against  the  Pindwies. 

The  grounds  erf  this  d^fiand  acre  obvious.  The  poae»- 
aion  of  Asseerghur  as  a  de[]f6t  *  is  rery  essentiid  to  the  oani*> 
municatkm  with  that  line  of  cofps  which  we  must  form  upon 
the  Nerbudda;  and  its^  beitig  in  the  hands  of  Sindta^ 
shonld  he  be  hostile^  or  porsile  it  doubtful  line^  or  secretly 
encourage  the  Killadar  qi  this  fortress  to  act  in  pretended 
opposition  to  his  orders  (which  would  be  quite  ccnsonant  to 
Mi^atta  policy),  might  prove  a  very  serious  obstacle  to 
our  operations,  and  force  Us  at  a  rery  inconrenient  season 
to  detach  a  corps  to  take  it.  We  may  with  justioe  assert 
that  this  position,  though  of  great  importance  to  us  in  the 
expected  campaign,  caO  be  of  none  to  Sindia.  We  may 
a4d  that  we  have  the  power  of  taking  it  before  he  oould 
possibly  afford  it  any  rdief,  and  that  our  situation  boA  fab 
conduct  would  fuUy  justify  such  a  measure;  but  that  we 
emnder  its  voluntary  cession  for  a  short  period  will  oonvey 
to  other  powers  ati  impression  of  his  frieadahip  to  the  British 
government  which  no  professbns  ever  can.  We  can  urge 
that  nothing  sh(»t  of  his  compliance  with  our  demands  caii 
restore  that  confidence  which  his  repeated  evasions  haie 
forfeited;  and  we  may  add,  that  as  far  as  these  respetit 
Asseerghur,  we  are  the  more  positive,  as  experience  has 
.diewn  that  we  eannot  trust  the  officer  whom  he  places  in 
^eommand,  the  EiUadar  bf  that  fortress  having  on  a  former 
occasion  cqpenly  given  protection  to  the  Pindarics. 

•  The  lower  fort  of  Asscerg^hur  is  well  calculated  for  a  dep6t. 
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It  has  been  suggested*^  tbe  several  other  strangholds 
abould  be  demanded  from  Sindia  as  security  for  his  oonduct* 
I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  local  im{xHrtatioe 
to  offer  an  opinion  on  this  point,  which,  can  only  be  judged 
by  two  considerations— thdr  value  to  us,  and  their  value  to 
him.  Asseerghur  has  consequence  in  both  views,  and  it  is 
an  additional  reason  for  this  demand,  that  should  Slndia^s 
SiUadar,  in  the  event  of  its  cession,  refuse  to  comply  with 
his  maater*s  mandate,  which  he  might  do  either  fnxn  a  view 
of  his  own  interests  or  from  secret  instructions,  we  possess 
the  means  of  its  immediate  r^uction.  If  Sindia  oonsenl 
to  add  to  the  temporary  cession  of  Asseerghur  that  of  one» 
or  at  the  utmost  two  more  strongholds,  we  can  require  no 
further  security  of  that  description.  It  remains  to  speak  of 
the  other  demands  which  policy  dictates  to  be  made  of  this 
prince*  He  should,  I  conceive,  \)e  required  to  assent  to 
our  taking  under  our  protection  the  Rajah  of  Jypore  and 
Bhondee,  and  the  Nabob  of  Bhopal,  on  the  plain  ground 
that,  under  that  state  of  affiurs  which  his  cmduct  had 
chiefly  produced,  attention  to  the  future  .security  of  out 
subjects,  and  those  of  our  allies,  compelled  us  to  these 
measuies.  Sindia  should  be  required  to  employ  the  most 
efficient  and  obedient  put  of  his  irregular  horse  in  co-ope- 
ration with  our  troops,  for  the  reduction  and  extinction  of 
the  Pindarics.  He  should  engage  never  to  shelter  any  of 
the  principal  chiefs  of  those  freebooters,  and  not  again  to 
admit  into  his  service,  or  to  employ  troops  of  that  dasSf 
that  is,  bodies  of  armed  men,  who  receive  no  pay,  and 
avowedly  subsist  fay  spoil. 

An  English  officer  should  be  attached  to  each  separate 
corps  employed  by  Sindia  on  this  service,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  communicate  with  the  commander  of  any  Bri« 

•  Captain  Clow's  Correspondence. 
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tish  army  or  detachment  whom  they  might  be  near,  or  with 
whom  they  might  co-operate,  and  should  any  of  Sindia^a 
tributaries,  chief  officers,  commanders  of  corps,  Killadan,  or 
heads  of  districts  or  villages,  give  aid  to  the  Piodaries,  ot 
ii^lect  to  supply  with  provisions,  or  support,  as  far  as  tbcy 
had  the  power,  the  conjunct  efforts  of  that  prince  and  the 
British  government,  or  of  either  separately,  they  should  be 
treated  as  rebels  and  enanies. 

The  sum  of  seven  lacs  and  eighty-five  thousand  rupees, 
which  the  Britidi  government  is  bound  by  treat7  to  pay 
annually  to  Sindia,  should,  during  the  ensuing  contest,  be 
paid  in  such  portions  and  such  periods  as  Sindia  may  desire^ 
to  the  commanders  of  different  corps  of  his  horse  co^ofpc- 
rating  with  the  British  troops,  provided  the  conduct  of  these 
troops  shall  be  such  as  to  merit  it. 

As  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  has  resided  in  his  present  encamp- 
ment near  Gwalior  for  five  years,  he  should  exig^ge  neither 
to  leave  it  without  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the 
Governor-general,  nor  to  assemble  any  greater  portion  of 
his  army  than  he  usually  has  at  that  point. 

The  British  government  might  engage  to  restore  to 
Sindia  all  possessions  formerly  belonging  to  him,  whidi  they 
may  recover  from  the  Pindarics;  and  further,  that,  it 
forced  into  war  with  any  other  state,  they  will,  in  the  event 
of  success,  and  supposing  the  complete  fulfilment  of  Us 
engagements,  make  the  most  liberal  arrangements  for  the. 
consolidation  and  increase  of  his  territories,  having  them- 
selves no  view  beyond  that  of  seciurity. 

In  proof  of  the  smcerity  of  the  British  government,  it 
may  be  proper  to  engage,  that  at  any  period  of  the  war,  or 
after  it  is  over,  it  will  grant  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  the  aid 
of  a  corps,  for  the  safety  of  his  person  or  the  settlemeDt  of 
his  territories,  on  conditions  that  shall  be  made  as  light  as 
possible  upon  his  resources,  and  his  employment  of  this 
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corps  (which  shall  act  under  the  usual  terms  of  other  sub. 
sidiary  forces)  shall,  if  he  object  to  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment, be  limited  to  a  period  of  three,  five,  or  seven  years. 
The  sole  object  of  the  British  government  being  to  aid,  by 
any  means,  however  foreign  to  its  usual  principles  of  policy, 
the  settlement  of  his  government,  on  a  basis  that  shall  se- 
parate an  ally  from  those  predatory  hordes  with  whom  he  is 
connected,  and  a  continued  association  with  whom  must 
tend  to  the  downfal  of  his  family  and  government. 

The  above  is  a  sketch  of  a  treaty  which,  I  think,  gives 
us  the  only  chance  we  can  have  of  the  aid  of  Dowlut  Row 
Sindia.  If  he  agree  to  it,  he  will  soon  be  too  far  com- 
mitted to  retract.  Of  his  agreement  it  is  not  easy  to  form 
a  conclusion  Some  of  the  terms  certainly  appear  harsh 
and  degrading  to  a  proud  and  independent  prince,  but  as 
they  will  not  be  proposed  unless  we  are  determined  to  insist 
upon  them,  what  option  has  he  but  that  of  complying  with 
our  demands,  or  complete  ruin,  supposing  him  to  refuse. 
The  fall  of  his  forts  and  territories  in  Candeish,  Guzerat, 
and  all  he  possesses  on  the  left  bank  of  Nerbudda,  is  cer- 
tain, before  that  river  is  fordable,  and  consequently  before 
he  can  give  them  any  relief,  and  the  ilioment  the  season 
admits  of  operations  to  the  northward,  a  few  months  would 
see  him  stript  of  his  strongholds, — of  his  revenues,  sur- 
rounded by  rebellious  tributaries,  and  a  mutinous  army. 
While  the  conquest  of  his  country  would  afford  us  (as  has 
been  before  stated)  the  ready  means  of  completing  his  ruin, 
Sindia,  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  freebooter,  might 
still  possess  means  of  harassing  us,  and  of  protracting  that 
settlement  which  it  is  our  interest  to  make,  but  he  could 
cherish  no  hopes  of  being  restored  to  the  height  from  which 
he  had  fallen ;  and  we  may  rest  satisfied  he  contemplates 
such  a  reverse  of  fortune  with  too  great  horror  to  incur 
|,he  hazard,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.     On  these  grounds 
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I  think  we  may  indulge  a  reaaonable  expectadon  that  Sndia, 
vhen  he  sees  our  troopa  assembled,  and  assembling  from 
every  quarter, — when  he  discovers  tram  that,  and  our 
alteml  tone,  that  we  are  determined  to  be  no  longer  trifled 
with,  and  whoi  all  his  attempts  at  evasion  or  proctasdna- 
tion  are  foiled,  by  a  prompt  and  energetic  policj^,  will  agree 
to  the  terms  proposed:  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  our 
coercing  him  into  this  agreement,  is  the  only  measore  that 
can  save  him  from  ruin.  For  it  is  easy  to  forsee  that,  mider 
any  other  course,  we  shall  be  easily  involved  in  a  war  with 
this  prince,  which  must  terminate  in  his  destruction. 

An  offer  should  be  made  to  the  Holkar  fandly  to  join  in 
the  league  against  the  Pindarics,  but  the  situation  of  that 
family  renders  a  n^^tiation  difficult.  Powerless  them- 
selves, they  incline  alternately  to  Ameer  Khan,  Sindu^  and 
the  Rajah  of  Kottah,  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  a  conse* 
quence  through  the  jealousy  of  those  who  are  rivals,  for  die 
exdudve  direction  of  their  councils,  or  rather  for  the  use  oi 
the  name  of  a  minor  prince,  whose  authority  is  still  in  some 
degree  recognised  over  a  great  part  of  his  possesaons.  If,  at 
the  period  when  the  demands  of  the  British  govoimient  are 
made  on  this  family,  Sindia  has  established  (as  seems  at 
present  not  improbable)  his  influence  with  Toolsah  Bhye, 
the  regent,  or  has  possesion  of  the  person  of  the  young 
prince,  there  can  be  no  objecticm,  provided  he  agrees  to  our 
terms,  to  his  being  made  the  medium  of  negotiation.  If, 
on  the  other  hand.  Ameer  Khan  should  have  been  able  to 
re-establish  his  power,  we  might  accept  his  proffered  ser- 
vices as  negotiator  for  the  Holkar  family ;  and  we  could 
perhaps  find  no  better  means  of  connecting  the  attachment 
of  this  chief  to  our  interest,  with  the  encouragement  of  his 
ambition,  and  the  support  of  his  military  followers.  Should 
neither  of  these  plans  be  pracdcable,  we  might  open  a  direct 
communication  with  Toolsah  Bhye,  through  the  means  of 
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A  political  agent,  who  might  proceed  to  Eottab,  or  to  her 
petty  court,  which  probably  will  remain  in  the  vicinity  of 
thatdty. 

The  baab  of  a  treaty  with  the  Holkar  family  ghould  be 
sfanilar  in  principles  to  that  with  SincUa,  the  assent  to  our 
alhance  with  the  Rajah  of  Jypore,  Boondee,  and  the  Nabob 
of  Bhcqmul.  The  temporary  cession  of  Tonk-Ramporah 
aa  a  depdt;  of  one  or  two  of  the  fortresses  in  Candeish  *, 
and  the  appropriation,  under  the  control  of  the  British 
government,  of  the  rerenues  of  the  Jlolkar  family  in  the 
latter  quarter,  to  the  support  of  audi  bodies  of  horse  as  the 
regent  Toolsah  Bhye  should  direct,  to  act  with  our  armies 
in  the  prosecution  of  operations  against  the  Pindaries,  and 
the  re-establishment  and  maintenance  of  tranquillity ;  the 
revenues  of.  Tonk-Ramporah,  during  their  temporary  alien- 
ation, might  also  be  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose, 
of  supporting  a  body  of  troops  belonging  to  this  family : 
but  their  relative  situation  to  our  advanced  corps,  and  the 
territories  of  Jypore,  would  make  it  dangerous  to  leave  them 
in  the  possession  of  a  power  which  might  be  hostile,  and 
which,  under  any  circumstances,  is  too  weak  to  prevent 
thdr  fiiSing  at  any  stage  of  the  war  into  the  hands  of  free- 
booters. A  reference  to  the  map  will  shew  that  the  same 
consideration  will  apply,  with  still  more  force,  to  a  great 
part  of  Holkar^s  possessicms  in  Candeish.  To  expel  plun- 
derers horn  which,  when  the  affairs  of  this  government  were 
not  so  distracted  as  at  present,  we  have  alrefldy  had  to  em^ 
jiaj  our  troops. 

Toolsah  Bhye  might  be  invited  to  place  herself  and  the 
young  prince  under  our  protection,  by  proceeding  either 

•  Gains  is  tolerably  well  adapted  for  s  dep6t»  and  xtm  used  as  such 
in  IS04.  It  is  favourably  situated  to  cover  and  receive  supplies  for- 
warded to  the  Deckan  from  Sarat,  by  Sonag^hur  and  Nundcrbar. 
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io  Candeisb  or  Toiik-Ramporah,  or  she  Aiigfat  repair  to 
Indore,  or  Chouly  Mohjrser,  ivrhen  our  troops  adnmced 
to  the  Nerbudda,  and  act  in  direct  communication  with  die 
oommander-ln-chief  of  our  army  in  that  quarter.  Such  a 
step  on  her  part  might  lead  to  a  more  intimate  alKance.  It 
is  sufficiently  evident  that  this  family  must  either  be  strongly 
supported,  or  allowed  to  perish.  The  settlement  of  the 
disorders  and  dlMractions  of  the  Holkar  goyemment,  is  one 
which  no  desire  of  refraining  from  the  concerns  of  our  ne^h- 
bours  can  admit  us  to  evade;  for  supposing  we  irete  con- 
tented that  those  parts  of  its  territories  which  are  stnated 
in  Malwa  should  become,  even  more  than  they  have  been 
for  some  years  past,  a  source  of  contention  between  Ameer 
Khan,  the  Pindarics  and  Sindia,  we  are  prepared  to  allow  the 
the  more  southern  possessions  of  this  family,  which  wee  fall 
of  strongholds,  and  which  command,  at  very  rulneraUe 
points,  the  entri^noe  to  our  own  rich  district  of  Attaveiy 
and  the  countries  round  Surat,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most 
fertile  provinces  of  the  Nizam  and  Paishwah  to  share  the 
same  fate  ?  We  cannot  allow  such  a  condition  of  affidrs,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  conviction,  that  unVsm 
the  family  of  Holkar  agree  to  the  demands  we  make  upon 
it,  and  afford  us  a  fair  security  that  its  resources  will  not 
be  employed  against  us,  we  shall  be  compelled,  by  military 
as  well  as  political  considerations,  to  occupy,  or  at  leatit  to 
establish  a  control  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  ooontiies 
belonging  to  it  in  Candeisb, 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  Ameer  Khan  has  madeover- 
tures,  which  there  is  some  reason  to  think  sincere,  to  place 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  British  govemmeot,  h» 
^professed  object  being  to  obtain  its  guarantee  for  Ins  several 
jagheers  in  Marwarand  Malwa.  Any  interference  with  the 
former  is  impossible,  as  the  English  government  possesses 
no  right  to  mix  in  the  coqcems  of  the  Rajah  of  Joodpoie; 
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but  if  the  guarantee  of  Seronge,  and  (in  the  event  of  our 
fonning  a  connexion  with  the  goTemment  of  Holkar 
through  his  means)  the  estates  he  holds  from  that  family 
in  Malwa,  could  procure  us  the  friendship  of  that  chiefs  it 
might  be  desirable  to  endeavour  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  him  upon  that  basis. 

The  negotiation  might  be  opened  with  Ameer  Khan  on 
the  ground  that  he  must  either,  in  the  approaching  contest^ 
act  the  part  of  a  friend  or  an  enemy  to  the  British  govern* 
ment;  and  he  might  be  told,  that  if  he  chose  the  former* 
Seronge,  and  such  of  bis  actual  possessions  as  lay  within  the 
limits  of  our  operations,  should  be  protected,  provided  his 
officers  in  charge  of  them,  granted  us  such  aid  in  supplies^ 
as  might  be  occaaonally  required  by  the  British  troops  in 
their  vicinity,  and  refused  shelter  to  the  Pindaiies,  or  their 
supporters ;  Ameer  Khan  might  also  be  requested  to  send  a 
body  not  less  than  one  thousand  of  his  choicest  horse, 
(natives  of  the  company's  provinces,)  to  co-operate  with  our 
army,  and  he  might  be  promised  their  pay  should  be  pro. 
vided  from  the  revenue  of  Tonk-Ramporah.  With  respect 
to  any  further  encouragement,  this  chief  might  be  informed 
the  fature  conduct  of  the  British  government  towards  him, 
would  depend  upon  the  part  he  acted  during  the  war,  and 
that  his  further  recompense  would  be  proporticmed  to  his 
services. 

There  could  be  no  objection  to  make  the  son  of  Ameer 
Khan  a  party  in  all  these  engagements.  Indeed,  this 
seems  the  point  on  which  he  is  most  anxious:  it  would 
however  be  desirable  that  the  eiFect  of  this  arrangement 
should  be  to  secure  us  the  friendship  of  Ameer  Khan,  as 
chief  of  a  predatory  army,  not  to  detach  him  from  his 
followers,  and  leave  them  loose  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
Pindaries,  or  to  elect  a  younger  and  more  enterprising 
leader.   No  plan  (as  has  been  observed)  would  be  more  likely 
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to  answer  this  aid  than  the  one  which  made  him  the  me* 
diator  of  an  agreemoit  with  the  Hdkar  family,  but  diis 
must  depend  upon  events  regarding  the  ooeurrenoe  of  irfuch 
it  is  at  this  period  useless  to  speculate. 

Whatever  pnopositioii  it  may  suit  our  pdicy  to  make  to 
Ameer  S[han,  to  induce  him  to  join  us,  we  aiiould  without 
reserve,  inform  him  that  we  could  keq>  no  terms  with  any 
one,  who  directly  or  indirectly  aided  or  favoured  the  Pin<- 
dariesf  aad  that  his  either  joining  them,  or  allowiag  mj 
of  his  troc^  to  do  so,  or  giving  them  or  their  fitmiMeB 
shelter,  would  be  deesAed  a  direct  act  of  hostility  i^ainst  us, 
and  repose  his  possessions  to  be  seized,  and  his  adherents 
treated  as  enemies  to  the  British  goveminait. 

Ameer  Khan  must,  if  this  proceeding  is  adopted,  be 
called  upon  to  evacuate  that  part  of  the  territorxesi^  Jjpoie, 
which  he  has  seized,  and  to  refrain  from  any  further  attacks 
/or  interference  with  the  possessions  of  the  Sajah  of 
Bhoondee  or  Nabob  of  Bhopaul.  We  inay  howeva  if  sa- 
tisfied of  this  chiefs  friendly  dispoestion,  inast  upon  dbe 
Bajah  of  Jypore,'  making  him  some  indemnity  either  ia 
money  or  land  for  this  cession,  and  our  being  a  guarantee 
to  such  an  arrangement,  would  be  an  additional  tie  upon  hb 
uncertain  fidelity. 

With  the  Rajahs  (^Jypore  and  of  Bhoondee,  should  our 
military  operations  make  it  advisable  to  occupy  a  positioa 
in  their  territories,  and,  consequently,  make  us  in  some  de- 
gree dependant  upon  them  for  supjdlies  and  aid,  we  must 
conclude  a  dedinve  arrangemoat.  We  cannot  again  abapdoa 
these  states,  aiid  in  the  relations  in  whidi  we  shall  he  piaoed 
to  them,  it  is  not  to  be  anticipated  that  theie  will  be  much 
difficulty  in  settling  the  terms  of  our  connexion.  They 
'will  naturally  fail  into  a  dep^dance  upon  our  protection 
which  will  put  it  out  of  their  power,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to 
reject  any  engagement  that  is  formed  on  h'beral  and  equitable 
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principles.  It  may  be  g^ieriUy  obsenred.  diat  we  cannot 
perhaps  levwe  such  states,  too  much  at  liberty  in  thdr  in* 
temai  rule,  nor  limit  them  too  strictly  on  all  subjects  of 
forngn  policy ;  they  must  indeed  subject  their  oounciJs  oo 
such  points  to  our  coBtrd,  or  there  can  be  no  safety  ki  the 
connexion. 

The  dejBth  of  the  Vizier  Mahomed*,  the  actual  ruler  of 
Bhopaul,  may  he  deemed  a  misfcNrtune;  he  appears  to  hare 
heen  endowed  with  singular  wisdom  and  courage,  ajid  to 
have  saved  by  unparalleled  fortitude,  diat  wrteck  of  the 
foFtuoea  of  his  family  f,  which  b^  was  called  to  protect. 
His  $oa  Niizaser  Mahommed  Khan,  who  has  succeeded  to 
his  power,  is  said  also  to  be  the  heir  of  his  good  qualities. 
This  duef  has  renewed  his  a{q[dicati(Hi  to  us  for  protection, 
and  the  actual  situation  (^affairs  places  us  under  the  necessity 
rf  attending  to  his  solicitations^  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
tbis  petty  ruler  will  grant  us  any  aid,  unless  secured  from 
the  consequences  to  which  such  conduct  will  expose  him,  and 
our  operations  at  the  conuaencement  might  be  liable  to  the 
most  serious  obstructions  by  Ins  hostility,  or  even  by  his 
neutrality. 

The  substance  of  the  proposals  made  by  Nuzzer  Khan, 
through  an  accredited  agent  to  the  English  resident  at 
Nagpoor,  were,  to  deliver  up  the  fort  o!  Nuzzer  Ghur,  or 
Golgpon,  to  the  En^ish  as  a  depot.  To  aid  in  obtaining 
fiupplies  of  every  description  for  the  British  troops — ^to 
abstain  fr<Mn  all  intercourses  with  the  Pindaries,  or  other 
plunderers — ^to  enter  into  no  correspondence  with  any  o!  the 
pi:incipal  states  of  India,  and  only  to  communicate  with  the 
petty  dbiiefs  around  him,  relative  to  measures  affecting  the 
internal  rule  of  his  possessions. 

«  Died  in  March  1S16. 

t  Vizier  Mahommed,  though  belonging  to  the  family  of  Bhopaiil, 
never  assamed  the  name* of  Nabob. 
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Nuszer  Mahommed  pleads  his  extreme  poverty  as  alpue 
preventing  him  from,  making  an  offer  of  a  peconii^  suhody, 
but  stated  that  with  the  fort  of  Nuzzer  Ghur,  several  vil- 
lages would  be  ceded,  and  that  future  prosperity,  through 
the  aid  of  the  English  government,  would,  he  hoped,  enable 
him  to  do  more. 

The  character  of  these  propositions  shew  that  the  chief 
of  Bhopaul  is  sinoere  in  his  desire  to  obtain  our  piotectioii. 
His  object,  no  doubt,  is  the  recovery  of  the  former  poases- 
uons  of  his  family;  our  first  <^rations  will  put  him  in 
possession  of  those  districts  now  occupied  by  the  Pindanes, 
and  in  the  event  of  Sindia  placing  himself  in  the  condition 
of  an  enemy,  we  may  be  able  to  give  further  scape  to  his 
ambition.  The  troops  of  Bhopaul,  though  few  in  number, 
are  reported  among  the  bravest  in  Malwa,  and  in  anyi^tee* 
ment  we  form  with  this  chief,  it  may  be  (as  long  as  the  war, 
continues)  more  e^y  for  him  to  furnish  us  with  a  small 
body  of  good  horse,  than  to  contribute  a  money-payment, 
and  it  may  be  of  equal  if  not  more  benefit  for  us  to  receive 
his  aid  this  way  than  in  any  other. 

It  would  perhaps  be  sufiicient  to  make  at  first  only  a 
general  engagement  with  Nuszer  Mahommed,  by  which  he 
should  agree  to  .place  at  our  command  the  resources  of  his 
country,  and  to  give  us  as  he  has  offBred,  a  depot,  should 
we  require  it,  and  to  furnish  us  with  a  cotain  quota  of 
troops  to  be  increased,  or  pecuniary  payment  subsUtnted 
in  the  course  of  the  war  if  his  resources  were  oilaxged.  We 
should  on  our  part  grant  him  protection,  and  promise  that 
our  future  favour  and  liberality  should  be  proportioDed  to  his 
exertions.  With  the  chief  of  Saugur  and  other  peKy  mkrs 
that  may  hereafter  be  similarly  situated,  I  would  recom- 
mend similar  engagements  leaving  the  settlement  of  more 
minute  points  to  a  final  arrangement.  We  should  by  such 
means,  obtain  more  complete  information  of  th«r  oonditioD, 
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before  we  were  too  deeply  involved  in  their  concerns,  but 
we  should  keep  alive  every  motive  that  will  stimulate 
them  to  exertion  and  promote  our  views. 

With  the  Rajah  of  Odipore,  Joudpore,  and'Kottld)»  we  can 
enter  into  no  negotiation  until  Sindia  and  Holkar  have  taken 
a  decided  line ;  but  should  that  be  i^gainst  us,  we  must  leave 
no  effort  untried  to  obtain  the  active  assistance  of  these 
states.  The  Rajah  of  Odipore  has  recently  scdicited  our 
protecting  alliance,  and  the  others  must  prefer  it  to  the 
intolerable  oppression  and  continued  wrongs  to  which  they 
are  now  sulgect.  The  Rajah  of  Kottah*s  character  has  been  ^ 
described ;  a  fitter  instrument  for  the  establishment  of  good  | 
order  could  perhaps  no  where  be .  found,  and  in  the  event  I 
of  our  being  compelled  to  destroy  or  limit  the  powers  of  the 
Mahratta  chiefs,  we  cannot  do  better  than  extend  that  of 
the  Rajpoot  princes,  but  particularly  of  one  whose  rule 
may  comparatively  be  deemed  a  blesnng  in  every  province 
over  which  it  is  established.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that 
in  the  event  of  any  such  result  to  the  approaching  contest,  it 
would  be  but  justice  to  our  own  interests  to  make  arrange- 
ments  that  w(Hild  repay  our  disbursements,  and  mamtain 
that  force  which  was  necessary  to  ensure  our  future  tran- 
quillity. This  could  be  done  as  the  policy  of  the  moment 
dictated,  by  the  pecuniary  payments,  or  the  occupation  of 
territory  contiguous  to  our  own. 

It  has  been  before  stated,  that  Cheetoo  has  applied,  to 
Maun  Singh,  Rajah  of  Joudpore,  for  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  families  of  his  tribe;  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform 
that  ruler  and  all  others  of  his  condition,  that  granting  pro- 
tection or  countenance  to  these  freebooters,  in  any  shape, 
will  make  them  decided  enemies  of  the  British  government, 
who  will  concdder  them  as  substantively  responsible  for  such 
conduct,  and  punish  them  without  reference  to  their  con- 
nexions or  dependence  upon  other  states. 

Vol.  II.  n 
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If  we  ore  aided  by  the  sinoere  friendship  of  Sindw, 
Holkar,  and  Ameer  Khan^  in  the  impending  ccntest  widi 
the  Pindaries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  speedy  teiminap 
tion;  but  upon  this  ve  can  hardly  circulate.  It  is  thsie- 
fore  of  more  importance  to  speculate  upon  thecgasequenoest 
if  we  are  attacked  by  one  or  all  of  these  predatory  powecs; 
should  Sindia  be  sincere  in  his  co-operation,  we  should  soon 
terminate  the  contestf  as  our  own  troops,  aided  l^  hisiixe- 
golar  horse  and  those  of  our  allies^  would  quickly  expel  the 
Pindarics  from  then*  present  fastnesses^  and  puzsue  them 
until  they  wesse  destroyed  or  diq>er8ed»  when  arraDgements 
could  be  made  to  prevent  their  again  taking  shape  as  abody 
cf  fr^bootersy  which  is  throughout  to  be  considered  tis  our 
chief  object.  The  aid  Ameer  Khan  might  give  them  would, 
in  this  case^  not  protract  their  fate  for  any  long  period, 
while  it  would  be  almost  certain  to  involTe  his  own  ruin, 
for  he  could  not  faring  his  army  to  act  against  us»  without 
ld)andoning  maiqr  of  the  positions  from  wluch  he  draws 
those  resources  that  keep  them  together ;  and  though) 
under  such  circumstances,  they  might  swell  the  ranks  of 
plunderers,  they  would  soon  lose  that  strength  and  coaxptt- 
rative  consequence  which  they  at  present  ei^oy  firom  their 
umon  under  one  chief. 

If  Sindia  was  to  declare  against  us,  and  Ameer  Khan, 
with  the  family  of  Holkar,  were  to  take  an  opposite  pant, 
the  nun  of  Sindia  woukl  be  certain  and  sudden.  The  pos- 
sessions of  this  prince  would  be  easily  reduced ;  and  past 
events,  combined  with  his  actual  condition,  give  us  a  r^t 
to  expect  that  even  his  own  chiefs  would  soon  beoQ«(ie  as 
anxious  aa  others  to  share  in  the  spoil. 

We  will  nowsuppose  the  improbable  case  of  Ae  wholeof 
the  military  bands  in  Malwa  being  led>  by  acoaoamon  intocest, 
to  defend  that  system  by  which  they  are  supported,  and  be* 
ing  induced  by  a  jealousy  of  our  increasing  power,  to  unite 
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agaiDat  us,  and  examine  the  danger  we  would  have  to  eo^ 
counter.  The.  foUowing  may  be  deemed  a  rough  estim^t^. 
of  their  collected  forces:  Sipdia  has  perhaps  30,000  horae 
and  15,000  infantry  pf  all  descriptions,  with  an  inconsider* 
aUe  artillery*  Holkar  10,000  horse  apd  4000  or  5000 
infiuitfy,  with  a  proportion  of  eannon.  Ameer  Khan  10,pOQ 
horse,  with  some  corps  of  infantryi  and  a  considerable  tr^n 
of  artillery  (  and  the  Pindanes  80,000  hprpe,  with  tHro  op 
thrae  corps  of  very  indifferent  infaptryj  and  a  few  gups. 
There  are,  besides  these^  seyeral  boc|ies  of  infantry,  whip 
eaa  hardly  be  said  to  bp  dependAut  upon  any  ruler,  but 
suhaist  themselyes  amid  this  chaos  <^  authority,  by  levying 
ooptributums  aa  those  parts  of  the  ccHintry  thatare  the  most 
unprotet^ed. 

The  aggregate  of  these  may  be  estimated  at  80,000  horse, 
of  which  not  above  40,000  at  the  very  utmost  can  be 
deemed  deserving  of  that  name,  the  rest  bdng  more  Uk^ 
followers  mounted  on  ponies  than  efficient  horsemen.  The 
whole  of  the  infantry  collected  would  perhaps  be  85,000, 
and  when  we  consider  the  change  that  hi|s  taken  place  in 
this  dass  of  troops  since  1808,  and  the  great  deterioration 
of  theuf  discipUne  and  equipments,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assume  that,  if  they  were  all  assembled  at  the  9Wie  spot, 
Miyoneof  the  corps,  of  the  strength  whiA  I  pwipo^^,  would 
be  capable  of  defeating  them.  It  would  be  against  a  pre- 
datory war  we  would  have  t6  guard;  and  suppose  (which 
I  shai  soon  shew  is  quite  impossible)  that  the  whole  of  this 
body  of  80,000  men  were  to  act  in  perfept  concert,  m  offensive 
C^ieradans  against  us,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  We 
should  have  on  the  Nerbudda,  and  in  the  Declcan,  and  the 
Paishwah's  territories,  and  on  the  frontier  of  the  Madras 
territories,  well-equipped  corps  supporting  each  other, 
amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  upwards  of  40,000  troops, 
of  which  6000  or  7000  are  irregular  cavalry,  besides  a  body 

,n  2 
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dihom  15^000  to  90,000  irr^fular  hcwse  bdongiiig  to  our 
allies,  but  attached  to  our  armies.  On  the  frontier  of  Gu- 
zerat  there  would  be  assembled  a  owrps  of  6000  or  7000 
men,  with  a  proportion  of  cavalry ;  and  in  Hindustan  we 
should,  on  such  an  extreme,  be  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
at  least  40,000  regulars,  including  6000  or  7000  cavalry, 
andabody  of  irrq^lar  horse,  that  cannot  be  estimated^  at 
less  than  S0,000  mai.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  but  that  these 
great  armies  are  quite  competent  to  subdue  any  force  whkh 
could  be  brought  against  them.  If  the  enemy  acted  in  hrgd 
bodies,  the  necessity  of  providing  resources  for  their  sup- 
port would  soon  enable  us  to  ixxae  up  with  them,  and  if 
they  divided  we  should  divide  also,  and  subdue  them  in 
detail ;  but  it  is  time  to  shew  the  total  impossibility  of  sudi 
a  combination. 

The  country  near  which  the  authority  of  these  predatory 
powers  is  spread  may  be  computed  to  be  upwards  of  six 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  nearly  four  hun- 
dred in  breadth  ;^  it  is  intersected  everywhere  with  hig|h  ranges 
of  mountains  and  deep  rivers,  and  the  character  of  the  rukr 
under  which  it  hashes  oppressed  has  had  the  effect  not  only 
of  multiplying  forts,  but  of  making  every  village  a  stronghold. 
The  natives,  from  the  Rajpoot  prince,  who  resides  within  his 
fortified  capi^l,  and  the  Grasiah  f  lord,  who  still  maintains 

•  The  Mysore  horse  amomit  to  4000^  those  of  the  Nizam,  under 
European  officers,  to  0000^  and  the  Poonah  goyermnent,  under  the 
recent  treaty  we  have  concluded  with  it,  will  furnish  a  still  more  du- 
merotts  quota,  and  these  are  independent  of  the  force  of  irregvhn 
which  the  nobles  of  these  g ovemments  are  obliged  to  furnish,  and 
which,  though  not  so  a?ailable,  may  be  calculated  as  at  least  double 
in  number  to  the  corps  stated.  This  calculation  is  made  on  the  sap* 
position  thai,  besides  7000  or  8000  irregular  horse,  under  EagHsh 
officers,  we  could  command  the  immediate  services.of  at  least  Ifl^OOO 
belonging  to  petty  rulers  and  chiefs  under  our  protectioo. 

t  The  Grasiahs  arc,  like  the  Bheels,  origmal  iohabitants,  who^ 
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an  independence  amid  hiB  inaccessible  mountains,  down  to 
the  Poteil/or  head  man  of  a  village,  pay  ndther  tri* 
bute  nor  revenue  to  his  Mahratta  or  Mahomedan  lord, 
except  when  the  latter  sends  a  force  powerful  enough  to 
extort  it.  The  consequence^  is,  that  the  armies  of  Sindia, 
of  Holkar,  and  Ameer  Khan,  and  of  the  Pindarics,  when 
not  on  distant  expeditions,  are  constantly  scattered  over 
this  tract,  collecting  and  enforcing  their  real  or  pretended 
rights.  There  is  a  petty  war  in  every  district,  somedmea 
with  the  chief  against  his  vassal,  at  others  between  the 
troops  of  the  two  chiefs  whose  claims  upon  the  same  p»*son 
come  in  collision,  and  not  unusually  between  the  troops  of 
the  same  ruler  whose  leaders  are  at  variance,  and  whose 
feuds  and  quarrels  he  cherishes  as  a  source  of  his  strength » 
Precarious  as  resources  collected  in  this  manner  must  be» 
they  are  all  the  state  has  to  depend  upon  for  its  support; 
and  the  mutinous  anddisorderiy  armies  which  are  employed 
on  these  expediddns,  look  to  their  success  as  the  only  hope 
they  have  of  their  arrears  being  liquidated.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  affairs  is,  that  each  of  the  com* 
manders  of  these  corps  is  compelled  to  form  a  separate 
connexion  of  his  own  with  every  petty  ruler  or  chief ;  whom 
he  is  either  directed  to  support  or  subdue  and  this  spreads 
through  the  whole,  not  only  a  variety  of  distinct  interests, 
but  renders  systematic  the  principles  of  discordance  and 
insubordination  among  the  higher,  as  well  as  the  lower 
classes  of  these  armies. 

We  may  conclude  from  this  exposition,  of  the  truth  of 
which  I  imagine  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  that 

when  driTen  from  their  lands  by  Mahomedan  and  Mahratta  invaderg» 
■ubgist  by  pTander,  or  by  exacting^,  on  the  jpround  of  their  power  to 
plunder  it»  a  portion  of  the  revenue  from  each  Tillage,  llieir  rights 
and  sphere  of.  action  are  usually  limited  to  the  countries  ttiat  ooco 
belonged  to  them.«-Vide  Centra  India,  voL  i.  p.  509,  (fc. 
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Ilie  preclatory  powers  in  Malwa»  from  Sindia  down  to  the 
Pindarie  chief,  are  so  diyided  by  their  ccHistant  'differences 
with'  each  otho-,  not  on  pofntH  of  speculatiye  or  lemoiB 
interest,  but  regarding  their  ilctual  sobdstteee  md  that 
of  their  adherents,  fitim  day  to  day,  thai  the^  are  quite 
incapable  of  any  such  obmhinadob  as  hAs  been  Aslad; 
beaideis,  let  us  suppose  this  oombination  detomined  upon, 
how  will  they  proceed  to  carry  it  into  execution,  when 
erery  part  of  those  territones  wludi  they  rule, '  or  from 
which  they  exact  plunder^  will  revolt  the  mckaeai  the  pre> 
senoe  of  force  is  removed* ' 

Where  troops  are  withdrawn  from  countries  in  sndi  a 
state  revenue  must  cease.    Should'Siiidia  recall  his  cxops 
£pom  the  vicinity  of  Jypcve,  Eottah,  Joudpove,  and  Odt* 
pore,  Ameer  Khan  would,  in  his  own  name  or  Hoflbr^, 
ooUect  all  the  tribute.    Should  he  abo  abandon  his  paation, 
llieK  Rajpoot  princes  would  pay  no  one.    This  rule  k 
applicable  to  every  other  petty  j«aie,  and  indeed  to  ereej 
head  man  of  a  village ;  ismd  who  can  eoatemphte  tfafe  <de- 
ments  that  have  been  descrflbed,  and  suppose  that  they  can 
ever  blend  in  friendly  union,  or  that  chiefs  liise  ISndia, 
H(dkar,  Ameer  Khan,  and  all  the  host  of  lesser  fredibotei^ 
fihould  stifle  their  feelings  of  hostility  to  emik  other,  and^ 
sacrificing  every  petsonal  oonsidenitidn  and  interest,  inrar 
the  hazard  of  immediate  destnicticm ,  in  order  that  they  ntiy 
comlnne  on  the  general  principle  of  o^^oaing  our 
dizement ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  should  4 
die  dubstanoe  of  their  power,  for  a  diadbw  so  unattnMtfve 
as  that  of  a  contest  with  the  British  government.    Of  a 
combination  like  this  they  are  quite  incapable,  even  if  we 
were  to  drive  them  to  despair  by  declaring  our  intenticn  to 
conquer  the  whole  of  their  possessbns;  and,  under  present 
drcumstances,  when  they  see  us  rdiuctantly  brought  into 
the  field,  by  the  most  daring  and  'repeated  op{»es8ioos^— « 
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#hen  they  cannot  ynisundentand  die  motiTet  upon  whidi 
we  proceed^  thar  unioD,  even  in  pro&sgion,  cannot  be  anti- 
dpated;  in  fact  ft  is,  I  conceiTe,  quite  imposable* 

Thmigfa,  from  the  reaaonsabove  stated,  I  do  not  expect 
we  shall  ever  have  to  encounter  the  ccmhined  &roe  of  the 
predatory  powers,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  state  we  may 
not,  befare  this  contest  terminates,  be  partially  involved 
with  each  of  them.  In  the  last  Mahratta  war  the  Bajah  of 
Nagpore  was  not  displeased  at  the  defeat  of  Sindia's  army 
at  Assye,  and  the  ministers  of  the  latter  prince,  from  « 
sense  of  tMs  feeling,  rqcieeJ  Whcaa  the  Bhonsek  sulTeied 
a  similair  iridbrtune  at  Arghaaou  HoUunr  kept  his  hordes 
dr  pkmderers  aloof  tlH  he  saw  the  power  of  Ma  rivals  re- 
duced,  and  he  then  ventured  to  provoke  a  war,  in  which 
he  sustrined  a  sii^lar  &te.  Under  prssent  drcumstanees, 
should  Sindia,  in  whose  territories  our  aperatkms  must 
commence,  and  who  from  thitf  drcumstanoe  alone  wc  are 
compelled  to  force  to  an  eeiiy  dedaralaon  of  his  intatitaoni^ 
jmrsue  so  desperate  a  course  as  to  act  against  us-4t  is  not 
fanprobaUe  that  the  family  of  Holkar  may  endeavour  to 
avoid  nnxing  in  the  contest,  leavfaig  thdr  territOTies  to  be 
occupied  by  the  strongest,  whilst  Ameer  Khan  may  remafai 
at  a  «si«nde  in  Marwar,  promising  friendship  and  sup* 
pott  to  both,  wMle  he  remains  neuter,  but  collects  around 
Urn  wa*  a  body  of  plundewrs  as  would  oWige  us,  afker 
we  had.  subdued  Wndia,  and  driven  the  Pindarics  from 
Malwa,  to  attack  him.  TMs  I  deem  the  very  worst  shape 
aiUrs  can  take,  and  even  this  presents  no  danger,  which, 
with  the  commandfag  means  we  possess,  we  might  not  oon^ 
quer  in  one,  or,  at  the  farthest,  two  years* 

Though  I  have  cscprcsscd  myself  in  a  stram  of  confi. 
dence,  and  though  I  must  believe  that  our  success  is  cer- 
tain, I  fed  tfiat  we  should  not  commence  a  contest  of 
this  nature  without  being  prepared  for  reverses.    Uufore* 
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seen  difficulties  may  ariae,  and  the  preaBure  upoa  our 
finanoes  may  be  greater  than  is  at  present  calculated;  but  it 
is  a  scene  on  whidi  we  should  not  enter  without  a  resolo- 
tkm  to  persevere  till  it  is  brought  to  an  honourable  coodu- 
aon.  It  is  probably  the  last  war  with  any  native  power  of 
consequence  in  which  we  shall  be  engaged;  and  to  be 
foiled,  or  to  have  our  purpose  inoomplefeely  executed, 
might  produce  a  re-aotion  of  no  common  nature. 

I  thmk  I  may  assert,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  ihe  voib- 
minous  documents  written  upon  this  subject,  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  that  there  is  hardly  a  plan  I  have 
proposed,  or  a  suggestion  I  have  offived,  that  has  not, 
within  that  period,  bc;^  brought  forward  in  some  shape  or 
other  to  the  notice  of  the  supreme  government,  Hie  si* 
milarity  of  sentiment  of  the  political  residents,  whose  sitoa* 
tipns  gave  tiiem,  beyond  all  others,  the  means  of  judging 
this  question  in  a  very  remarkable  fact;  and  though  these 
public  officers  were  fully  awai«  of  the  eamsst  desbre  of  the 
government  they  served  to  abstain  from  all  inUafagcnoe 
with  the  predatory  powers  in  Malwa,  they  have  oontinHwl 
to  represent  iim  baneful  consequences  of  -  sudi  a  ooinse^  and 
to  recommend  the  most  active  exertion  of  our  poliq^  and  our 
arms  to  avert  the  diM^[ers  with  which  we  were  thraaleoed. 
They  have  differed  slig^y  as  to  the  mode  of  intcrfer* 
enoe,  but  they  are  completely  agreed  as  to  tiwimpcEstive 
nature  of  those  circumstances  which  call  for  this  proceed* 
ing;  and  though  these  public  officers*  are  aSke  £atb- 
gilished  for  their  intelligence  and  indqiendenoe  of  aund^ 
the  remote  stations  at  which  they  reade,  flie  dybvneof 
scenes  in  which  they  are  placed,  of  then:  perseoal  cha- 
racters, the  opposite  views  which  men    of  taknt  often 

*  The  Honourable  Mrl  Elphinstone,  Mr.  Russell,  llr.  JeaUpi, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr«  Strache^,  and  Captain  Close,  are  the  public  oftcen 
bene  alloded  to. 
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take  c^  the  same  suli^t,  and,  above  all,  when  that  is  one 
of  speculatiye  policy,  renders  it  impossible  to  acootmt  for 
thdr  extraordinary  agreepient  on  this  point  on  any  ground 
but  one,  **  its  plain  and  obvious  necesmty.'"  I  certainly 
think  that  the  communications  which  these  able  officers  have 
made  on  this  subject,  whether  we  consider  the  information 
they  have  collected,  or  the  light  thrown  upon  that  by  their 
experience  and  judgment,  form  a  body  of  the  most  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  it  is  pos^ble  any  government  could  re- 
quire, to  form  its  decision  upon  a  political  question  of  mag- 
nitude. 

With  respect  to  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  I  brought  a 
mind  to  the  consideration  of  this  question  that  had  no  bias 
but  that  wluch  it  had  recently  imbibed  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  anxious  deare  of  the  public  authorities  in  England  to 
avoid  war,  and  if  that,  from  the  outrages  of  the  Pindarics, 
should  become  inevitable,  to  narrow  its  sphere  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  condusibn  as  soon  as  we  could, 
consistently  with  our  honour  and  security.  I  could  not  but 
eoacur  in  the  general  principles  which  dictated  this  desire, 
as  no  one  was  ever  more  aware  than  I  am  bf  the  positive 
'  evil  that  must  result  from  any  measures  that  produce  even 
a  temporary  derangement  of  our  finances.  Under  such 
impresaons,  nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  recommend 
the  vigorous  course  of  proceedings  I  have  done,  but  the 
persuasbn  that  it  affords  the  only  rational  hope  we  can  en« 
tertain  of  avmding  war  with  those  powers  who^  from  the 
character  of  their  government,  are  likely  to  support  the 
Pindarics ;  or,  if  that  proves  inevitable,  of  bringing  it  to 
speedy  and  honourable  conclusion.  After  all,  it  is  not  un- 
likdy  my  opimons  may  be  erroneous-^I  can  only  say,  that 
every  fact  and  argument  upon  which  they  are  grounded 
has  been  freely  stated,  and  that  I  have  communicated  my 
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sentiments  with  that  sinceritj  and  freedom^  which  toot 
Lorddiip^s  kindness  and  confidence,  and  the  natiue  and  im- 
portance of  the  subject  demanded. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^ 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordsbip*8  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 

J.  Malcolm. 
Fart  St.  George, 
July  Hi  ISiT 
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Nabkative  op  the  Peoceedings  of  Bbigadieb- 
Qbheeal  Malcolm^ 

Firom  the  16th  of  January  till  the  90th  of  June,  1818, 
(ndudiftg  those  connected  tcith  the  submission  and 
abdication  {^/tA^  Paishwah  Badjbbow. 

To  render  this  narratireinoreclear,it  is  necessary  to  preface 
it  with  some  short  remarks  on  the  condition  of  Central 
India,  which  had  been  recently  subdued  and  occupied  by 
die  British  troops. 

After  the  peace  with  Mulhar  Row  Holkar,  which  took 
place  on  the  Gth  of  January,  1818,  the  Commander-in- 
cjiief,  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  proceeded  south,  leaving  Briga- 
dieir-general  Malcolm  in  command  of  all  the  troops  of  the 
Madras  army  north  of  the  Taptee.  That  officer  first  em- 
ployed himsdf  in  efforts  to  promote  the  tranquillity  of  the 
western  frontier  of  Marwar.  Jeswunt  Row  Bhow,  the 
rebellious  chief  of  Jowud,  submitted  to  him,  when  encamped 
at  Nimahera,  upon  the  14th  of  February ;  and  Knrreem 
Khan,  the  celebrated  Pindaiie  leader,  gave  himself  up  on 
the  foflowing  day.  Bxigadier-general  Malcohn,  on  the  SSrd 
of  February,  s^t  the  principal  part  of  his  force  to  Mahid- 
pore,  and  proceeded  himself  with  a  light  detachment  to  the 
court  of  Mulhar  Row  Holkar.  After  the  object  of  his 
▼isit  to  that  court  was  completed,  he  marched  to  Mahidpcnre, 
imd  joined  the  division.    From  that  he  moved  to  Oojeen, 
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where  the  Bombay  troops,  under  Major-general  Sir  William 
Kier»  were  then  encamped.  On  the  ISth  of  March  the 
ktter  force  moved  for  Guzerat,  leaving  Brigadier-genend 
Malcolm  a  strong  native  brigade,  and  some  battering  guns. 
The  Brigadier-general  immediately  made  arnrngements  £or 
restoring  tranquillity  to  the  country,  which  continued  to  be 
infested  by  loose  bands  of  freebootars,  and  by  those  here- 
ditary bodies  of  plunderers  who,  driven  from  their  lands  by 
the  Mahrattas,  had  taken  shelter  in  forests,  mountains,  and 
strongholds,  and  for  half  a  century  had  continually  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  country  by  a  petty  and  harassing  warfare 
upon  its  inhabitants.  The  most  dreaded  of  these  tribes  in 
this  part  of  Malwa  were  the  Sondees,  or  inhabitants  of 
Sondwarrah,  the  name  given  to  the  tract  which  stretdes 
from  A^^  to  the  Chumbul,  east  and  west,  and  from 
near  Bampoorah  to  Oojeen,  north  and  south.  The  portion 
of  this  tract,  and  the  numbers*  and  fame  of  these  plun- 
derers, required  that  a  serious  effort  should  be  made  to 
reduce  them.  The  country  they  infested  belonged  to  Hol- 
kar,  Sindia,  Zalim  Singh,  Rajah  of  Kottah,  and  Tukojee 
Puar  Rajah  of  Dewass.  Every  arrangement  was  made  to 
secure  the  benefit  of  a  combined  and  simultaneous  attack  on 
these  freebooters.  The  few  troops  Holkar  could  give  to 
this  service  were  at  our  disposal.  From  Sindia,  who  fortu- 
nately had  only  one  province  in  Sondwarrah,  (that  of  Ag* 
gur,)  much  was  not  to  be  expected :  but  Brigadier-genend 
Malcolm  looked  for  every  assistance  from  ZaUm  Singh, 
Rajah^  Kottah,  who  possessed  several  of  the  finest  jtf  those 
districts  that  were  to  be  rescued  from  the  predatoiy  Incur- 
sions of  the  Sondees,  and  who  had  prepared  a  most  effidait 
force,  under  one  of  his  bravest  officers,  for  co-operatkio  in 

*  The  Sondees  could  assemble  nearly  two  thousaad  hone,  many  of 
whom  were  remarkably  well  mounted. 
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this  object.  The  Rajah  of  Dewass  was  alike  destitute  of 
power  either  to  obstruct  or  forward  this  measure;  but  his 
disposition  was  quite  friendly. 

Brigadier-general  Malcolm  assigned  the  reduction  of  Sond- 
warrah,  and  of  those  chiefs  in  the  vicinity  by  whom  its 
plunderers  were  likely  to  be  assisted,  to  the  Bombay  brigade, 
with  six  hundred  irregular  horse  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Corsellis,  who  was  directed  to  move  down  the  Chumbul 
from  Nolye,  and  to  attack,  if  they  were  not  given  up,  the 
strongholds  on  and  near  the  banks  of  that  river ;  while  a 
detachment,  consisting  of  a  battalion  of  Madras  sepojrs, 
commanded  by  Major  Moodie,  after  being  joined  by  some 
battering  guns,  moved  from  Mahidpore  on  the  11th  of 
April,  in  co-operation  with  Mehrab  Khan,  the  commander 
of  the  troops  of  the  Eottah  Rajah,  against  those  fortresses 
which  were  more  in  the  centre  of  the  province.  Lieutenant 
Low,  first  political  assistant  to  Brigadier-general  Malcolm> 
with  a  troop  of  cavaby,  one  company  of  Sepoys,  and  1000 
of  Holkar^s  horse,  was  sent  to  aid  in  these  operations,  and 
to  negotiate  amicable  settlements  with  such  of  the  chiefs  as 
were  disposed  to  submit  The  principle  upon  which  these 
settlements  were  directed  to  be  made,  is  distinctly  stated,  in 
the  letter  from  Brigadier-general  Malcolm,  to  the  Governors- 
general,  under  date  the  10th  of  May,  **  The  engagements*^ 
he  observes,  ^'entered-into  through  our  mediation,  by  Holkar 
and  Zalim  Singh  with  the  chief  of  Lalghur,  the  principal  of 
the  freebooters,  I  deem  the  most  important,  not  from  its 
reducing  that  formidable  leader  from  a  state  of  dangerous 
power,  but  as  it  exhibits  the  consideration  with  which  we 
are  disposed  to  treat  those,  whose  habits,  however  indefen- 
sible in  an  abstract  view,  are  to  be  in  a  great  measure  attri* 
buted  to  the  general  condition  of  that  lawless  society  of 
which  they  formed  a  part.  Where  the  ruler  that  claimed  his 
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obedienoe  drew  h'ui  resources  from  acts  of  Yiolence  and  ith 
pme*  oppoBitkm  becanue  lejptimate,  and  retaliation  oould 
hardly  be  condemned.  It  was  the  practiee  of  the  superkr 
government,  whenever  it  had  the  power,  to  plunder  and 
dtstioy  all  those  who  had  usurped  upon  its  weakness,  while 
the  latter  waited  a  moment  of  returning  imbedilit j  or  divi- 
wm  in  its  ooundls  to  take  their  revenge.  I  found,  when  I 
6rst  contemplated  the  settlement  of  Sondwarrah,  our  allks 
anxious  that  we  should  become  the  instruments  of  exkirpafc- 
ing  a  tribe  whom  they  represented  to  be  (and  who  actually 
were  upon  the  principles  tiiey  acted  towards  them)  incorri- 
gible;  but  I  have  endeavoiured,  and  not,  I  trust,  v^thout 
'success,  to  instil  into  theur  minds  the  seeds  of  a  better 
«ystem,  whicby  while  it  punishes  hardooed  offenders  with 
«mrele«tfaig  rigour,  throws  wide  the  door  to  those  who  are 
disposed  to  change  their  habits,  and  to  partake  of  the  be*- 
nefits  which  are  offered  to  all,  in  the  prospect  of  g«oenl  and 
(lermaneqt  tranquillity.^ 

The  various  attacks  upon  the  Sondees  who  refused  to 
submit  were  attended  with  complete  success.  In  the  space 
of  Al  weeks  thirteen  strongholds  were  taken,  and  five  of 
them  raaed  to  the  ground.  The  freebooters  had  no  safety 
l>ut  in  flyiqg  to  a  distance,  but  wherever  they  went  they 
found  themselves  proscribed  as  enemies  to  the  English  go- 
^emment,  and  to  protect  them  was  to  piovoke  its  vengeance. 
This  produced  such  misery,  that  they  came  in  one  after 
another,  giving  up  their  horses,  according  to  the  tenas 
prescribed,  and  obtaining  leave  to  cultivate  those  fields 
which  they  had  so  long  left  sterile,  to  follow  what  they  had 
found,  in  troubled  times,  the  more  profitable  pursuit  of 
plund^. 

This  service,  on  which  the  English  displayed  their  usual 
discipline   aiid  courage,  was  marked  by  a  most  gallant 
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adiieveixiwt  of  the  troops  of  Zalim  Singh,  the  Rajah  of 
ll[ottah,  in  an  attack  upon  the  village  and  fortress  of  Nar« 
ruUa.  They  had  vcsy  %ht  artillery  *,  and  the  breach  was 
very  iroperfectt  but  their  brave  and  veteran  commander^ 
Mehrab  £han,  fearing  the  garrison  might  escape  during  the 
iligbt,  ordered  a  storm.  The  resistance  was  desperate*  the 
breach  proving  almost  impracticable;  but  the  attack  was 
continued  for  two  hours,  and  all  obstacles  at  length  overu 
QQme  by  the  peraevering  courage  of  the  assailants,  more 
than  two  hundred  of  whom,  with  several  officers  of  rankt 
Fere  killed  and  wounded*  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  garrison 
^ere  put  to  the  sword. 

'  Eauder  Buksh^  the  principal  of  the  Hplkar  Findariesi 
with  several  of  the  other  chiefs  of  that  tribe,  bad  given 
themsdvefi  up  to  Brigadier-general  Malcolm|^  and  had  been 
aent  with  Kurreem  £han  to  Hindustan,  to  be  settled  in 
Guruckpoor,  far  from  their  former  haunts  and  adhe* 
fents.  Accounte  had  been  recdved  that  Cheetoo  and 
^ajun,  the  two  only  r^miuning  leaders  of  any  consequence, 
had  gone  to  Bhopaul,  to  deliver  themselves  up ;  but  this  was 
soon  followed  up  by  intelligence  that,  not  liking  the  terms, 
they  had  fled,  and  returned  to  the  woods  and  £ELStnesses  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda.  Brigadier-^general  Malcolm  eon- 
aideriog  that  their  reassembling  any  followers  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  worst  consequ^ces,  moved  south^  on  the 
1st  of  April,  with  three  battalions  of  sepoys,  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  two  thousand  irregular  horse.  He  advanced 
himself  on  Banglee,  directing  Colonel  B*  Scott,  with  a 
strong  detachment,  on  Indore,  from  whence,  as  well  as 
Banglee,  detachments  were  pushed  into  the  forests  in  ail  di* 
sections.    Rajiin  gave  lumself  up,  while  Cheetoo  succeeded 

*  The  largeit  calibre  was  a  four^awl^half  pounder. 
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with  great  dii&culty  in  escaping  across-  the  Nerbud^  widi 
ten  or  twelve  adherents. 

The  chiefs  who  rule  the  tribes,  or  rather  the  nkhen  that 
inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  from  Hindea  to  Mohj- 
ser,  had  long  aided  the  mndaries,  and  the  may  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop  had  been  attacked  as  it  passed  their  hiDa. 
On  its  march  to  the  southward  every  pains  were  taken  at 
this  period  by  Brigadier-general  Malcolm,  and  the  officen 
under  him,  to  conciliate  thdr  chiefs  and  these  followers;  at 
the  same  time  they  were  threatened  with  exemplary  piniid»- 
ment  if  they  continued  to  protect  the  Pindarics^  or  oooi- 
mitted  the  slightest  outrage,  dther  upon  the  camp  fol- 
lowers or  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  success  cf 
these  measures  was  complete.  Many  of  the  Pindariea^ 
whom  they  had  concealed,  were  ddivered  up  with  fiieu'  & 
milies  and  horses ;  and  though  our  troops  and  convoys  tra- 
versed this  country  in  every  direction,  and  in  the  smalkst 
parties,  not  one  instance  occurred  of  attack  or  even  rob- 
bery, and  every  chief  came  into  Brigadier-fjenecal  Msl- 
cobn's  camp,  to  endeavour  to  cultivate  his  firiendsfaip,  and 
to  establish  the  claim  of  early  submissbn  to  the  Britidi  go- 
vernment. 

The  extinction  of  the  Pindaries,  the  great  success  of  our 
arms,  the  change  made  in  the  predatory  government  of 
Holkar,  the  expulrion  or  conversion  into  peaoeaUe  sub^ed^ 
of  the  Sondees,  and  the  complete  intimidation  of  the 
plunderers  on  the  Nerbndda,  had  raised  the  reputation  cf 
the  British  government  in  this  quarter  as  high  as  it  was 
posrible ;  and  the  return  of  the  inhabitants  to  villagerwhich 
had  been  deserted  for  many  years,  and  the  ocmunencement 
of  cultivation  in  every  quarter,  proclaimed  the  character  of 
that  confidence  which  had  been  established. 

The  dispersed  plunderers,  and  the  discontented  part  of 
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the  milkary  population  were  at  this  period  (the  beginning 
of  May)  gratified  by  a  report,  apparently  on  a  good  found- 
ation, that  the  Paishwali,  aided  by  Ram  Deen,  a  rebel 
chief  of  the  Holkar  government,  and  many  others,  meant  to 
enter  Malwa.  Brigadier-general  Maltolm  immediately  re- 
inforced the  convoy  that  was  manching  to  the  Deckan  from 
Hindia'  with  the  guns  captured  at  Mahidpore,  and  the  re- 
maining fflck  and  wounded  of  the  Commander-in-chiefs 
asrmy ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  sent  a  battalion  of  sepoys, 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  to  Mundlesir,  a  small 
fort  (belonging  to  the  Paishwah)  on  the  Nerbudda, 
within  three  miles  of  Chouly  Mohyser,  directing  him 
to  take  possession  of  it,  and  place  posts  at  the  fords  in 
its  vicinity.  This  service  was  effected  without  opposU 
tion,  and  gave  strength  at  an  ess«itiaf  'point.  Though 
certain  accounts  had  been  received  that  Badjerow^s  army 
was  retreating  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  Brigadier- 
general  Malcolm  directed  the  escort  with  the  guns,  which 
he  had  strengthened  to  twelve  companies  of  native  infantry, 
four  fi^  pieces,  and  sixteen  hundred  irregular  horse,  to 
proceed  by  Burrhampore  to  Jaulnah*  He  considered 
that  in  the  state  the  Paishwah's  army  must  be  in 
after  their  defeat  and  flight,  they  could  not  venture  to 
attack  such  a  corps.  The  event  proved  that. the  cot^ 
duaon  was  correct  Badjerow  was  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  this  force  on  the  6th  of  May,  but  evidently 
too  solicitous  for  his  own.  safety  to  think  of  endangering 
that  of  others ;  and  the  distance  which  in  his  rapid  flight 
he  had  gained  upon  Brigadier-general  Doveton's  force, 
jdaoed  him  for  the  moment  at  ease,    and  he  encamped 

*  Badjerow  h.id  been  routed  by  Colonel  Adanis,  and  obliged  to  fly 
from  the  territories  oFNagpore.  He  was  closely  pursued  by  Brigadier- 
general  Doveton. 

Vol.  II.  o 
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near  Dholkote*,  where  he  began  to  refresh  and  to  recruit 
his  hroken  and  dispirited  troops.  Brigadiar-graovl  Mai- 
ooha  reo^ved  this  intelligaice  on  his  arrival  at  Mhow,  a 
pluoe  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Indore^  whidi  he  hod  SxeA 
upon  for  his  principal  cantonments  during  the  remaining 
part  of  the  hot  season  and  the  apjpoaching  rains.  He  im- 
mediately  ordered  Lieutenant-colonel  RusseU,  with  a  v^« 
ment  of  cavalry,  to  proceed,  to  Hindia,  meanfaig  him,  af- 
ter being  joined  by  eight  compimies  of  the  battalion  in 
garrison  at  that  fort,  and  three  handred  Mysore  horse,  t» 
form  a  d^achment  ready  to  act  aa  aroumatances  might  di^ 
Ifect  Six  companies  of  sepoys  ware  at  the  aatne  thne 
moved  to  Qnchode*  a  ccwunanding  spot  on  the  top  of  the 
Ghaut:  two  sent  to  r^nforce  Hindia;  one  to.  guard  the 
pass  of  Peepulda,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  west  of  On- 
chode ;  while  a  detacbmait  of  three  companies  was  oideared 
to  guard  the  Ghauts  in  the  Dhar  country,  and  a  find  at 
Chikulda,  on  the  Nerbudda,  abojit  fifty-five  milea  west  of 
Mohyaert  % 

These  arrangemcaits,  and  the  state  of  alortaeas  in  vfaidi 
Brigadierugeneral  Malcohaai  kept  the  remainder  of  bis  fane, 
made  it  almost  impossible  thatBadjerow  coidd  enter  Mahra 
in  force  at  any  point  on  this  line,  without  being  attacked ; 
and  ^tasecure  against  his  making  an  attempt  to  csosa  die 
Nerbudda  to  the  eastward.  Brigade-general  Watson  was 
requested  to  send  what  he  could  spare  of  his  light  tiaopai 
The  gesuexwl  complied  with  the  requisition,  and  an  cJBkient 
light  corps,  tmder  Major  Cuming,  advanced  to  Kotra, 
a  phoe  about  forty  miles  west  of  Hussingabad,  completed 
the  defensive  arrangements  to  cover  the  southern  firantier  of 

*  Dholkote^  a  place  six  or  seven  miles  weit  of  Asseergbur,  and 
twelve  or  thirteen  north  of  Bhun^ampore. 
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Malwa,  from  the  eastern  parte  of  Bhopaul  to  the  west  of 
the  territoiies  of  Dhar. 

The  revived  hopes  of  the  freebooters  who,  though  sub* 
daed,  were  still  scattered  over  Malwa— the  diaccmtttt 
whkh  the  late  changes  had  created  in  numberv-^mdy 
above  all,  the  uncertainty  of  the  line  of  poli<7  that  Sindla 
migiht  pursue,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  greater  part 
of  his  provmcial  governors,  and  almost  every  Mahratta 
officer  either  in  his  or  Holkar^s  government,  diarishad 
sentiments  hostile  to  our  interests,— rendered  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
prevent  the  Paishwah  entering  a  country  in  which  hia 
presence  was  certun  to  spread  agan»  the  flame  <if  dinoord 
and  war. 

Biigadier^general  Malcolm  received  accounts  that  vm« 
keels  or  envoys  from  the  Paidiwah,  with  overtures  £d» 
peace,  were  within  two  mardies  of  his  camp.  He  inqne* 
diatdy  directed  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  advance, 
and  Anund  Row  Jeswunt,  and  two  other  vakeels,  cfaaarged 
with  a  letter  from  Badjerow,  reached  the  Brigadier^general^s 
camp  at  Mhow,  late  at  night  on  die  16di  of  May.  This 
letter  was  expressive  of  the  Pairiiwah's  wish  tat  peace,  and 
requesting  particularly  that  General  Malcolm  (whom  he 
styled  one  of  his  oldest  and  best  friends)  would  undertake 
the  office  of  re-establishing  a  good  understanding  between 
him  and  the  British  government. 

Brigadier-general  Midcolm  had  a  long  private  oofilerenoe 
with  the  vakeek,  in  which  they  chiefly  endeavoured  to  per«i 
suade  him  that  the  Paishwah  personally  had  always  been 
averse  to  the  war*,  and  next  to  urge  as  much  as  possibk 
that  the  Brigadier-general  would  comply  with  Badjerow^s 

*  They  carried  this  argument  to  the  extreme  of  tdduoinf  hi^  oow- 
ardiee,  as  a  proof  cf  Badjerow*s  avertion  ta  fif ht  t)ie  EDfUsh. 

o  2 
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ieqaait,  by  going  to  see  him  in  his  camp.  With  this  the 
Brigadier-general  refused  to  comply,  because,  in  the  first 
plaoe,  he  thought  that  his  doing  so  might  give  an  impres- 
W>nof  a  sohdtude  on  our  part  for  peace,  which  would  have 
an  injurious  tendency ;  and,  in  the  second,  it  would  prevent 
his  being  able  to  direct  those  dispositions  ol  his  troops  that 
W»e  necessary,  either  to  intimidate  Badjerow  into  submis- 
nan,  or  to  pursue  his  army  with  success,  in  the  event  of 
die  negotiation  bdng. broken  oflT.  With  the  view,  however, 
of  shewing  due  consideratimi  for  thisprince^s  feelings,  and  of 
giving  him  confidence  to  actupcmthe  oyerture,  as  weQas  to 
gain  .the  best  infonnation  that  could  be  obtained  of  the 
actual  state  of  his.anny,  he  determined  aa  sending  Lieo* 
tenant  Low,  his  first,  and  Lieutenant  Macdonald,  his  se* 
eond  political  assistant,  to  the  Paishwah's  camp.  He  had 
distinctly  informed  the  vakeels  that  their  master  must  pre- 
pare himself  to  abandon  his  throne,  and  to  quit  the  Deckan, 
as  what  bad  occurred,and  particularly  the  proclamation  which 
hadrecently  been  issued  (and  under  whidi  we  had  occupied 
his  country,)  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  English  govern- 
•nent  to  recede  from  a  measure  quite  essential  to  the  peace 
nf  India.  Brigadier-general  Malcolm  wrote  to  the  Paish- 
«nh  that  he  had  communicated  fully  with  his  vakeels^  and 
requtested  him,  if  he  was  sincere  in  his  professed  wish  foe 
p$aee,  to  come  forward  immediately  with  Lieutenant  Low 
towards  the  Nerbudda,  accompanied  only  by  his  principal 
^efs,  and  promising  that,  on  his  doing  so,  the  brigadier- 
general  would  meet  him  unattended,  if  he  required  it,  and 
dispuss  all  matters  respecting  the  terms  which  the  British 
gofVfspffn&it  were  willing  to  grant  to  him. 

The  Aief  object  of  Lieutenant  Low's  mission  was  to 
ascertmn  the  actual  condition  of  the  Paishwah,  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  professions,  and  to  endeavour  to  hasten  bis 
advance  to  meet  Brigadior-general   Makolm;    but   that 
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oiBcer  was  directed  to  statein  the  fullest  manner  to  Badjerow 
the  principles  upon  which  alone  the  brigadier^general  could 
agree  to  negotiate.  These  were,  first,  that  Badjerow  should 
abandon  his  condition  as  a  sovereign  prince :  secondly,  that 
he  could  not  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  Deckan. 

It  was  also  to  be  stated  that  he  would  be  expected,  as  a 
proof  of  his  sincerity,  to  give,  up  Qt  he  had  the  power  to  do 
so)  Trimbuckjee  Dinglia,  and  the  murderers  of  Captain 
Vaugfaan  and  his  brother,  two  oflBcerB  whb  had  been  inhu« 
manly*  massacred  at  Telligaum  *. 

Lieutenant  Low  proceeded  on  the  18th  of  May,  accoBi* 
panied  by  the  vakeels.  He  took  the  route  of  Mundlesir^ 
in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  small  escort 
from  the  battalion  of  that  place,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Smith. 

.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  intelligence  reached  Brigadier- 
general  Malcolm  of  Appah  Sahib  (the  Ex-Bajah  of  Nag« 
pore)  having  escaped  fifom  confinement ;  and  conceiving  it 
very  likely  that  this  event  might  make  some  alteration  in 
the  Paishwah^s  intentions,  further  instructions  were  s^t  on 
the  SOth  instant  to  Lieutenant  Low,  directing  him  to  send 
Badjerow's  vakeeb,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  native  agents^ 
in  advance,  and  only  to  go  on  to  his  camp  in  the  event  of 
the  vakeels  returning  within  a  short  period  and  inviting 
Um,  on  the  part  of  thm  master,  to  do  so.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Smith  was  also  directed  to  cross  the  Nerbudda  with 
his  battalion  and  some  native  horse;  and  Lieutenant  Low 
was  ordered  to  accompany  that  dfetachment  by  easy  stages, 
instead  of  taking  <Hily  a  few  men,  as  was  at  first  intended. 
The  object  of  tins  change  was  to  enable  Lieutenant-cdonel 
Smith  to  co-operate  with  Brigadier-general  Doveton  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Russell,  in  pursuing   and  destroying 

*  Telligaum  is  a  village  within  fifteen  milf «  of  Poonab. 
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Bidjeiw,  in  die  e^ent  of  his  resolTisg  again  to  try  Im 
ibrtune  in  the  field.  BrigaiKer-general  Makdlm,  in  tlie 
'mean  time,  having  oompleted  some  miHtaiy  amngenMiili 
ibr  pieventing  Badjerow-s  entering  Malwa,  moved  with  a 
small  detachment  to  Mundkar,  where  he  aniyed  on  the 
SSnd  of  May. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  m  the  event  of  Ba^erow's  advanong, 
proposed  to  remain  near  Mandlear,  and  keep  his  oAer 
corps  (except  Lieutenant-colonel  Smithes)  in  the  positions 
they  then  occupied ;  but  he  was  soon  convinced,  by  the 
delays  of  the  vakeels  and  the  evasions  of  the  P^shwah, 
that  diis  course  must  be  abandoned.  He  had  heard  of 
'  Arigiidier-genei«l  Dovetbn's  arrival  with  a  considend)le 
force  at  Bhurrampore,  within  fourteen  miles  of  Badje- 
row,  aud  of  the  consequent  alarm  of  that  prince;  who^ 
however,  instead  of  moving  at  once,  as  was  expected,  in 
the  direction  of  Mundlesir,  had  only  marched  a  few  miles, 
to  induce  Subadar  Syed  Huttseb  *  (Sir  John's  native 
aide-de^^amp)  to  forward  a  letter  to  Brigadier-general  Dove- 
ton,  requesting  that  officer,  in  the  event  of  the  Paishwah's 
moving  towards  Brigadier-general  Malcolm,  to  refrain  tram 
attacking  him.  These  circumstandes  made  the  latter  oAoer 
determine  to  advance;  and  he  at  the  same  time  directed 
Lieutenant-colonel  Russell  to  move  from  Charwah  (the 
poation  he  first  occupied)  to  Borgham,  meaning  his  corps 
to  guard  against  any  attempt  <^  Badjerow  at  e8cq>e  to  the 
north-east. 

Early  on  the  momiDg  of  the  S7th  of  Mirf  Sir  Jchn 
Malcolm  reachied  Bekdngong,  by  a  forced  march,  the  day 
after  the  arrival  of  Badjerow'ft  vakeek,  who  had  been 
sent  in  advance,  and  had  retilkmed  with  assurances  of 

*  This  gallant  and  sensible  native  officer  is  now  Subadar-major  of 
the  body-guard  at  Madras. 
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their  matter's  smceiity,  and  of  his  anxiety  that  Lieutenant 
Low  should  proceed  to  his  camp.  This  the  Brigadieiu 
general  directed  that  officer  to  do  immediately,  and  after 
repeating  what  he  had  before  stated  to  the  vakeds,  he  told 
them  they  might  see  from  his  proceeding  that  there  was  no 
fame  lor  delay^and  that,  as  a  sincere  friend,  he  warned  Bad- 
jeraw  to  come  to  a  resolution  at  once,  either  to  continue  the 
wv,  or  to  throw  himself  upon  the  clemency  and  generosity 
of  the  British  government,  as,  under  the  drcumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed^  any  middle  course  was  destruction. 

Lieutenant  Low,  in  an  interview  he  had  with  Badjerow 
on  the  S9th  of  May,  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  that  prince's 
camp,  found  he  continued  to, expect  much  better  terms  than 
it  was  possible  to  grant  to  him.  He  was  still,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, confident  of  being  permitted  to  retain  the  name 
at  least  of  Paishwah,  and  of  being  aUowed  (though  with  very 
drcumsoribed  power)  to  reside  at  Poonah.  He  appeared  in 
a  state  of  great  alarm  about  his  own  personal  safety  in  the 
proposed  meeting  with  Brigadier-general  Malcolm,  and 
entreated  most  earnestly  that  the  troops  of  the  latter  might 
all  be  withdrawn  to  a  considerable  distance;  but  finding 
the  Brigadier-^generars  rescdution  to  refuse  compliance  with 
these  demands  was  not  to  be  shaken,  he  at  last  consented  to 
oome  to  Khairee  (about  half  a  nule  mi  the  plain  to  the 
north  of  the  mountain-paas  €i  that  name)  on  the  1st  of 
June  *,  on  the  following  conditions  :-^ 

That  he  was  to  bring  two  thousand  men ;  that  Brigadier- 
general  Malcolm  was  only  to  bring  a  smaU  escort,  leaving 
his  force  at  Metawul,  about  ten  miles  off;  and  that  he  (Bad* 
jemw)  should  be  permitted  to  retire  again  in  safety  to  his 
own  camp  after  the  meeting,  if  he  should  wish  to  do  so. 

•  This  meetiair  ^^u  fint  &^  fer  the  Slit  of  May,  b|tt  afterwards 
put  off  by  mntoal  consent. 
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These  ecmditums  wore  acceded  to,  and  Badjerow  readied 
bi«  tentfl  at  the  place  appointed  about  five o'*elodcin  the 
evouDg.  Brigadier-general  Malcolm  arrived  soon  after- 
wards,  accompanied  by  the  officers  of  his  famify^,  and  an 
escort  of  two  companies  of  Sepoys. 

The  party  were  received  in  open  Durbar,  where  little 
passed  beyond  the  complimentary  inquiries  usual  on  suck 
oocamons*  After  afew  minutes  Badjerow  requested. Briga- 
dier-general  Malcohn  would  retire  with  him  to  another  tent. 
This  conference  lasted  between  two  and  three  hours,  duiiiy 
which  the  Paishwah  dwdt  upcMi  his  misfcHrtunes,  and 
the  situation  to  which  be  was  reduced,  and  uaed  all  his 
eloquoMse  (which  is  considerable)  to  excite  pity  in  the 
mind  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  by  appealing  to  their  fonner 
friendship.  ^^He  alone  (he  observed)  remained  of  his  three 
oldest  and  best  friends :  Colonel  Close  was  dead,  and  Gene- 
ral Wellealey  in  a  distant  land.  In  this  hour  of  difficulty 
and  distress,  flatterers  (he  said)  fled,  and  old  adherentseviai 
were  quitting  him:  a  real  friend  was,  thereEoce,  Ins  only 
stay.  He  believed  (he  added)  he  possessed  that  treasoxe 
in  General  Malcolm,  and  that  hehadsouj^t  a.meejdng 
with  him  on  the  present  occasion  with  an  anxietj^  WV^' 
tioned  to  the  impcntance  that  it  hadin  his  mind  T  General 
Malcolm's  rfeply  to  his  address  went,  in  the  first  [daoe,  to 
explain  to  him  personally  (as  he  had  d<»e  before  .throiii^ 
others)  the  only  terms  which  could  be  granted,  using  every 
argument  to  satisfy  his  judgment  tbat'his  aoceptanoe  of 
these  terms  was  the  wisest  course  he  could  pursue.  He  at 
the  same  time  stated  that  the  decision  of  the  British  | 
ment,  as  to  his  abandcming  all  cbims  to  soveragnty, 
irrevocable;  and  that  it  would  be  completely  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a  true  friend,  if  he  was  to  flatter  Bad- 
jerow'^s  hopes  with  prospects  which  could  never  be  realised. 
Brigadier-general  Malcolm,  after  remarking  *<  that  this ' 
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a  eiisift  in  bis  life  when  Badjerow  must  shew  to  what  degree 
be  possessed  the  courage  and  virtues  of  a  man,  by  resigning 
bimself  to  the  situation  to  which  be  bad  reduced  b]inself»^ 
eonclttded  by  distinctly  informing  him  that  no  further  delay 
whatever  could  be  admitted. 

The  limits  of  this  narrative  do  not  admit  of  a  full  detidi 
of  tbis  conference;  suffice  it  to  say  that  every  point  was 
discussed,  and  it  ended  in  Badjerow^s  entreating  that  tb^ 
might  meet  again  next  day.  This  was  resisted  by  Brigadier- 
general  Malcolm,  who  perceived  from  it  and  other  expre»- 
flOQs  that  the  Paisbwah^s  mind  was  not  yet  made  up  to  sub- 
raisaon;  and  this  circumstance,  added  to  the  feet  of  his 
having  the  day  before  sent  the  whole  of  his  property  into 
Asseergbur  *,  satisfied  the  Brigadier-general  that  not  a  mo- 
ment was  to  be  lost  in  bringing  matters  to  a  dose. 

Brigadier-general  Malcolm  returned  to  his  tent  about  ten 
oVlock  p.m.,  and  tbePaishwah  immediately  re-ascended  the 
gfaaut,  where  be  had  some  guns  placed  to  protect  his  retreat. 
So  strong  were  his  fears  of  an  attack,  notwithstanding  all 
the  endeavours  that  had  been  made  to  set  his  mind  at  rest 
oa  that  pcnnt. 

Brigadier-general  Malcolm  immediately  sent  to  Badjerow 
the  following  schedule  of  an  agreement  for  his  signature : — 

<<  1st.  That  Badjerow  shall  resign,  for  bimself  and  suc- 
cessors, all  right,  title,  and  claim  over  the  government  of 
Poonahy  or  tq  any  soveragn  power  whatever. 

<<  ftad.  That  Badjerow  shall  immediately  come  with  bis 
family,  and  a  small  number  of  his  adherents  and  attendants, 
to  the  camp  of  Brigadier-general  Malocdm,  where  he  shall 
be  reorived  with  bouour  and  respect,  and  escorted  safe  to  the 

*  Jeswunt  Row  Bhow,  the  grovemor  of  Asseerf  hur,  had  aided  the 
Paishwah  throughout,  and  evinced  at  this  period  a  very  forward  leal 
in  his  cause. 
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.city  of  Benares,  or  any  other  sacred  place  in  Hindiiatan  d«t 
theGrOTenior-geiieral may,  at  bisrequeet,  fix  for  hia readenea 

<<  &d.  On  aoootwt  of  t)ie  {leace  of  the  VeAas^  and  the 
advanced  state  of  the  season,  Badjerow  must  proceed  to 
Hindustan  without  one  day's  delay;  but  Greoeral  Malooba 
engsgea  that  any  poirt  (dhu  family  that  may  be  kit  hehind 
jball  be  sent  to  Urn  as  early  as  possible,  and  every  fkoil^ 
given  to  r^nkr  their  journey  speedy  and  convenieiit. 

<<  4th.  That  Badjerow  shall,  on  his  voluntatily  agreang  to 
.this  axTWgement,  receive  a  liberal  p^ASm  ftom  the  Coni- 
pany^B  government,  for  the  sui^ort  of  himaelf  and  family. 
The  amount  of  this  pension  wiU  be  fixed  by  die  jGioveniar- 
general;  but  Brigadier-gepend  Malcohn  takes  upon  himsdf 
to  engage  that  it  shall  not  be  less  than  eijght  lacs  df  rupees 
per  annum. 

'<  f  th.  If  Badjerow,  by  a  ready  and  complete  fulfilment  of 
this  agreement,  shews  that  he  reposes  ^tiie  ppnfideoce  in 
the  Britidi  government,  his  requests  in  favour  of  prmc^sl 
jageerdars  and  dd  adherents,  who  have  been  ruined  by 
their  attadbment  to  him,  will  meet  with  lib^nal  attentioB. 
His  representations,  also,  in  favour  of  Brahmins  of  remadi* 
aUe  character,  and  of  religious  estaMiAmcmts  founded  or 
supported  by  his  femily,  shall  be  treated  with  regard. 
.  <^  Othy  The  above  prc^iositioas  must  not  only  be  accepted 
hy  Bac|]ePow,  but  he  must  persoiaally  eom^  into  Brigadier- 
general  Maloolm^s  catnp  within  twenty-four  hours  of  tWs 
period,  or  dse  hostilities  will  be  reeommenced,  and  bs»  &r- 
ther  negotiaAion  will  be  entered  into  with  him.^ 

These  propositions  were.forwarded  to  Badjerow  eady  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  of  June,  with  a  inessage  that  no 
alteration  could  take  place,  and  not  the  slightest  delay  could 
be  permitted. 

As  twenty-four  hours  only  were  granted  to  Badjerow  to 
come  to  a  final  resolution,  every  arrangement  was  made  to 
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Btfack  bimat  the  expiiatioD  of  that  poiod,  in  the  event  of 
bis  fareaking  off  the  ii^;ptiation. 

This  day  (the  Sd  of  June)  passed  in  constant  messengers 
from  the  Paishwah,  and  from  his  principal  offioer.  The 
hitter,  as  the  crisb  ai^nroadied,  became  anxious  about  their 
individual  interests,  attenti<m  to  which.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
jn£onned  thenf,  could  alone  be  given  on  their  promoting 
the  great  object,  the  submission  of  the  Paishwah,  and  the 
tennination  of  the  war. 

The  state  of  affidrs  at  this  period  is  described  in  Briga- 
£er-general  Maloolm^s  despatch  to  Mr.  Secretary  Adam, 
of  the  4lh  of  June,  in  which  he  also  ^ves  an  aoeoimt  of 
Badjerow'fl  submissbn.  <^  It  would  fill  a  volume^^  he  ob- 
serves, <<  to  detail  the  particulars  (tf  all  the  intrigues  which 
occurred.  I  have  never,  in  the  course  of  my  experi^ce, 
witnessed  a  scene  in  which  eveiy  shade  of  the  Indian  char 
racter  was  more  strongly  displayed.  It  is  honourable  to 
the  Vinchoor  Jageerdar,  to  the  Purrenderehief,  and  the  ma- 
nager of  the  interests  of  the  Gokla  family,  that,  though  they 
profiessed  themselves  hopeless  of  every  success,  and  wehs 
convinced  by  my  arguments  that  BaiQerow  had  no  choice 
but  submission,  they  took  care  to  make  me  distindly 
understand  (when  I  informed  them  that  their  only  daim 
rested  on  the  success  of  their  influence  in  promotmg  this 
measure,)  that  though  they  woukl  use  every  means  of 
ftersuanon  and  remonstrance  to  effect  the  end,  harshkieGs 
cr  coercion  they  would  never  resort  to  *.  I  told  them  suoh 
conduct  was  not  required  of  them ;  I  respected,  I  added, 
their  sfnrit  of  allegiance,  but  the  moment  was  come  when 

*  The  Tskeel  of  the  Vinchoor  chief  £aid,  that  his  master's  famil/  had 
senred  that  of  the  Paishwah  for  five  generatioDs,  and  had  always 
spoken  boldly  to  him  and  his  ancestors,  but  novr,  he  added,  that  fate 
(bukht)  is  upon  him,  *'  ire  must  be  silent,  unmerited  reproaches  even 
)iave  remained  and  must  remain  unanswered.** 
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their  interests  and  those  of  their  prince  alike  required  that 
an  end  should  be  put  to  a  ruinous  and  in^ectual  struggle, 
and  that  if  their  passiveness  aUowed  the  counsels  of  those 
worthless  and  wicked  men,  who  had  brought  Badjerow^  to 
his  present  state,  to  com^dete  his  destruction,  thdr  ddicacy 
would  be  termed  imbecility,  and  that  they  could  benoefinv 
ward  neith^  expect  gratitude  from  their  prince,  nor  cona- 
denition  from  us ;  and,  to  conclude,  I  tcid  them  plainly, 
that  unless  he  came  to  my  camp  next  day,  I  desired  never 
to  know  more  of  them  or  their  claims.     Asindividuab  th^ 
were  nothing,  as  attached  adherents  to  a  fallen  prinoet  who 
might  by  their  firmness  save  him  and  themsdves  from  total 
ruin,    they  had   importance  for  a  moment,    but  that,  if 
lost,  would  never  return.     As  the  vakeels  of  the  Vmdioor 
chief  -und    Abba  Purr^ider  were   leaving  me  at  deren 
oVikMsk,  on  the  night  of  the  Snd,  I  told  them  I  knew  Badje- 
low  had  sent  some  of  his  most  valuaUe  property  into 
Asseer^ur  the  day  after  I  arrived  at  Metawui,  winch  was 
no  proctf  of  confidence.  Report  said  he  meant  to  take  refuge 
there.     If  he  did  it  was  his  last  stake,  and  if  they  porndtted 
him  to  adc^t  such  a  course,  they  and  their  famifies  would 
merit  all  the  ruin  that  would  fall  upon  thar  heads.     When 
these  vakeels  left  camp^I  permitted  <me  of  my  writers  to 
give  them,  secretly  and  as  from  himself,  a  copy  of  my  letter 
of  the  day  hdore  to  Badjerow,  and  of  the  propoatms  i 
had  offiared  for  his  acceptance.     They  perused  them,  he 
tdd  me,  with  eagerness,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  comade- 
ration  meant  to  be  given  to  them,  in  the  event  of  a  settle- 
ment, appeared  to  quicken  their  sEeal  in  no  slight  degree. 
When  I  dismissed  these  vakeels,  I  sent  for  an  agent  of 
Badjerow,  whom  I  had  on  my  first  arrival  at  Metawui 
invited  to  my  camp,  and  permitted  to  lay  dawks  •  and  send 
hirkarrahs  t  in  every  direction,  in  order  to  allay  the  fears  and 

♦  Posts.  t  Mes6cng«rf. 
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suspicious  of  Badjerow,  with  regard  to  my  intended  move* 
ments  and  attacks,  {(x  there  was  no  ground  on  which  I  had 
from  the  first  more  fear  of  failure  than  his  excessive  thmdity. 
I  now  told  this  man  that  he  must  return  to  his  master^ 
becould  no  longer  remain  in' my  camp,  but  that  he  might 
write  or  say  that  I  did  not  mean  to  move  till  six  o^dock 
next  morning.  I  should  them  march  to  near  Khairee,  and 
Badjerow,  if  he  intended  to  accept  the  terms,  must  leave 
the  hills,  and  encamp  near  my  force  by  twelve  o^clock.*  I 
at  the  same  time  told  him  to  inform  Badjerow,  that  Colonel 
Russell  had  moved  to  Bprgham,  to  attack  any  of  Trim- 
buckjee'^s  followers  in  that  quarter,  and  that  Brigadier- 
general  Doveton,  whom  I  had  informed  of  Badjjerpw^s  wish 
for  that  freebooter  b^ng  destroyed,  would  no  doubt  march 
against  him  to-morrow. 

**  I  had  just  heard  from  my  assistant,  Lieutenant  Low, 
whom  I  had,  to  facilitate  my  communication,  kept  a  few 
miles  in  advance,  that  the  messengers  he  had  sent  with  the 
letter  and  propositions  had  returned  and  represented  Badjerow 
as  full  of  professions,  but  in  a  very  vacillating  state  of  mind, 
and  anxious  beycMid  all  description  for  another  day^s  delay, 
as  the  3rd  of  June  was,  he  said,  an  unlucky  day,  and  he 
bad  religious  ceremonies  to  perform  of  the  most  india- 
pens3^1e  nature,  before  he  , could  come  to  my  camp.  I 
affected  to  be  very  indignant  at  this  conduct ;  I  desired 
Lieutenant  Low  not  only  to  send  away,  but  turn  back  any 
person  desiring  to  communicate  with  him  from  Badj^ow^s 
camp.  I  at  the  same  ordered  parties  of  horse  to  occupy  the 
roads  to  my  camp,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  any  messenger 
whatever.  Having  adopted  these  steps,  about  two  o^clock 
of  the  morning  of  the  Srd,  in  a  mannerx  so  public  that  I 
knew  they  would  reach  Badjerow  through  many  channels,  I 
marched  at  six  o^cIock,  and  reached  this  ground  *  about  nine. 

♦  Near  Kaiifce. 
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^  Soon  after  Anund  Row  Jeswunt  came  near  me^  in  a 
state  of  miidi  trepidation ;  I  asked  bim  where  were  his  pro- 
mises of  sincerity  9  and  bade  him  return.  He  said  ^  This  is  an 
unlucky  day.^    I  replied,  it  would  prove  a  tnoet  unlucky 
one  for  his  master,  H  he  did  not  come  in.   '  I  mean  every- 
thing kind,'  I  added,  ^  to  Badjerow,  but  he  forces  me  to 
these  extreibhies,  and  from  his  character,  nothii^  sbort  of 
them  wiO  bring  him  to  a  resolution  that  is  so  obviomly  ftr 
the  interest  of  him,  and  all  that  are  personally  dependant 
upon  him.'  He  begged  me  to  send  some  person  to  aasore  his 
mind,  <  for  he  is  at  this  moment,'  he  added,  <  in  tiie  greatest 
alarm.^    <  At  what  is  he  alarmed,'  I  asked,  *  at  the  pro* 
pcHntionsP  He  replied  he  would  consent  to  them.     '  Does 
he  suspect  me  of  treachery  ?*  I  demanded,  with  some'degpree 
of  anger.     *  No !'  he  said,  <  but  the  orders  of  &e  Qoret^ 
nor-general  mi^t  compel  you  to  put  guards  and  sentries 
over  him,  and  then  he  would  he  disgraced  ftr  ever.''    ^  You 
may  return,^  I  replied,  ^to  Badjerow,  and  tell  ham  firom 
me,  that  I  have  no  such  orders;  that  the  settfemem  I  had 
ventured  to  make,  in  anticipation  of  the  Ciovenior-gcncraPa 
approbation,  was  too  liberal  to  make  me  think  it  possible 
any  human  bemg,  in  Badjerow's  situation,  would  ever  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  it,  and  if  he  did,  he  would  fotAit  id 
future  claims  whatever,  and  tiie  English  govenuncnt  would 
beiJreed  from  a  large  disbursement  which  it  has  agreed  lo 
increase,  more  from  a  feeling  of  what  was  due  to  its  own 
dignity,  than  to  any  claims  whidi  he  had  to  ita  • 
tion.^    Anund  Row  seemed  pleased  with  this 
galloped  off.  I  sent  a  respectable  Brahmin  to  hasten  Bftdje* 
row ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  desire  tiutt  the  Mabrattm 
sirdars  alone  i^ould  accompany  hiih  to  the  ground  near  my 
camp.     This'  was  complied  with,  and  Ram  Dun  and  a 
body  of  infantry  were  directed  to  encamp  in  the  rear.    TTic 
firing  of  some  guns  in  the  quarter  of  Asseer  probably 
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from  Brigadier-general  Doveton's  attack  of  Trimbuckjee*) 
served  net  a  Iktle  to  quicken  the  inarch;  and  at  eleven 
o'^dock  Badjeiow  came  near  my  camp.  Lieutmiant  Low 
went  to  meet  him,  and  imported  him  in  bettet  spiritB  than 
he  had  yet  seen  hkn*  I  meant  to  pay  my  respects  in  the 
evening,  but  was  {prevented  by  a  very  violent  storm/' 

The  force  that  accompanied  Badjerowto  Brigadier-gene^ 
ral  Makxdm^s  camp  was  between  four  and  five  thousand - 
horse,  and  about  three  thousand  infimtry ;  of  lihese  twelve 
hundred  were  Arabs,  whose  numbers  were  increased  two 
days  afterwards  to  nearly  two  thousand,  by  the  juncdon  of 
parties  that  had  been  left  to  guard  the  passes  in  the  hills. 
Sk  John  Malcolm  wa&  determined,  as  he  wrote  to  the  Go- 
vemor-general  f,  *^  not  to  disturb  by  harsh  int^erence  the 
last  moments  €i  intercourse  between  a  fallen  prince  and  his 
remaining  adhorents.^'  His  experience  led  him  to  expect 
that  this  force  would  gradually  dissolve^  and  he  knew  in  its 
actual  state  it  possessed  no  means  of  combined  action. 

Badjerow  proceeded  towards  the  Neibudda  with ,  Ge* 
nend  Malocdm's  force  fo^  several  marches,  without  any- 
thing very  particulair  having  occurred,  beyond  that  of  some 
of  his  followers  leaving  him,  to  return  to  their  homes  in  the 
Deckan-  A  large  body,  however,  still  remained,  in  spite 
of  the  friendly  remonatrances  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who 
pomted  out  the  imprudence  of  keeping  together  such  a 
number  of  arm^  men ;  the  great  proportion  of  whom  must, 
from  thmr  situation,  be  discontented.  He  particularly  ad- 
verted to  the  Arabs,  from  whose  violence  and  desperation 
the  worst  consequences  were  to  be  dreaded.  Ttie  Paishwah 
and>  those  about  him,  to  whom  this  advice  was  addressed  at 
different  times,     always   admitted    its    truth,    but  little' 

*  The  detachment  sent  to  intervene  between  Badjerow  and  Mser 
was  fired  upon  by  the  fort,  but  no  one  hurt, 
t  Letter  to  the  Governor-general,  Jane  19,  1811. 
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attenlaon  was  paid  to  it;  Badjerow  seemed  to  ding  to 
tbe  shadow  of  that  power  he  once  possessed.  Ue  appeared 
as  if  afraid  taown  to  himself,  w  to  others,  bis  actual  con- 
didpn ;  and  this  conduct  was  still  further  iofluenoed  by 
that  suspicion  and  timidity  which  marks  bis  character,  and 
which  Sir  John  Malcohn  knew  he  could  alone  overcome  by 
an  absence  of  solicitude,  and  a  conduct  that  shewed  that  no 
apprehensions  were  entortained  of  his  acting  contrary  to  his 
engagements.  If  Badjerow  had  real  fears  of  txeadiery, 
such  a  course  was  the  only  way  to  remove  them.  If  he 
cherished  plans  of  deceit,  his  pursuit  of  them  was  not  likely 
to  be  encouraged  by  an  indifferetice  which  he  could  akne 
refer  to  a  consciousness  of  straigth.  Acting  upon  these 
<SbnsideiationsBrigadiier-general  Malcolm  indulged  Badjerow 
in  his  hours  of  marching,  and  in^  desire  to  encamp  at  some 
distance  from  the  English  force,  always  gM^g  his  apmion, 
as  a  friend,  of  the  dangers  to  whidi  he  OEposed  himself,  by 
continuing  to  repose  in  the  merc^iaries  by  whom  he  was 
accompanied.  An  occasion  somi  occurred  that  made  the 
Paishwah  sensible  to  all  the  value  of  the  councils  he  had 
neglected,  and  threw  him  completdy  upon  the  protection 
of  the  Brigadier-general. 
The  Arabs,  amounting  to  about  two  thousand,  who 
•had  been  hired  some  months  bef<N:e  by  Trimbuckjee 
Dinglia,  demanded  their  arrears  from  Badjen>w«  That 
prince  was  willing  to  pay  them  for  the  period  daring 
which  they  had  been  actually  with  his  camp^  but  the 
Arabs  insbted  upon  pay  from  the  date  they  were  hired 
by  Trimbuckjee;  and  on  his  refusing  compKanee  with 
this  demand,  they  surrounded  his  tent,  and  would  not 
allow  him  to  move.  This  occurred  oa  the  Mi  of  i^ntf 
on  which  day  a  march  had  been^ ordered,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  Sir  John  Malcolm^s  force,  with  the  whole 
of  the  baggage,'  had  gone  on   to  the  next  stage.     The 
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Brigadier-general  himself  bad,  as  usual,  remained  behind  to 
see  Badjerow  off  the  ground ;  and  he  had  this  day,  ini  th^ 
apprehension  that  something  might  occur,  kept  with  him  k 
raiment  of  cavalry,  two  gallopers,  and  six  companies  of 
infantry.  From  the  first  accounts  of  this'mutihy  he  was 
led  to  expect  Badjerow  would  be  able  to  ^settle  the  matter 
himself.  The  whole  day,  however,  passed  without  any 
prospect  of  affairs  being  brought  to  a  condusion/  The 
Aralss  seemed  determined  to  insist  upon  their  original  de- 
nuinds,'  nor  was  it  certain  they  would  be  satisfied  with  them; 
and  to  make  affairs  worse,  their  example  had  excited  mu« 
tiny  among  some  Kohillas,  and,  indeed,  all  the  inifantry 
in  camp.  Badjerow's  alarm  for  his  life  was  excessive,  but 
while  he  continued  to  call  on  Brigadier-genend  Malcolm  for 
relief,  he  sent  message  after  message  to  entreat  that  not  a 
man  should  be  moved,  as  he  thought  that  the  least  stir  in 
the  English  camp  would  be  the  signal  for  his  murder. 
'  Under  these  circumstances,  Sir  John  Malcolm  directed 
that  part  of  his  force  which  had  marched,  to  return  to 
Sconce.  He  had  some  communications,  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  mutineers.  These  appeared 
reasonable,  but  said  they  could  not  control  their  men.  He 
sent  to  Badjerow  to  entreat  he  would 'compose  himself  during 
the  night,  assuring  him  that  he  should  be  relieved  early  in 
the  morning.  Brigadier-general  Malcolm  also  sent  mes- 
rages  to  the  Arabs  and  Rohillas,  warning  theni,  as  they 
dreaded  extirpation,  from  proceeding  to  violence;  aAd  at 
the  same  time  stating  that  he  would  guarantee  that  th^Sse 
promises  which  had  been  voluntarily  made  to  them  by  tb^ 
Paiflhwah  should  be  faithfully  perfortned.'  These  Measures 
kept  all  quiet  for  the  night. 

At  daylight  Brigadier-general  Malcolm  had  intelligence 
of  the  troops  which  had  proceeded  in  advance  being  on  the 

Vol.  II.  p 
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tetania  tad  within  a  very  short  diatance.  He  had  atkeady 
penooally  xeooimaitrcd  Badjocow's  cao^,  which  was  irr^^ 
Jarly  pitdied  along  a  nullah  (or  ravine),  the  haaksof  which 
were  very  uneven,  and  oovered  with  trees  and  bushes  that 
were  fiivouiable  for  the  irregular  infantry  that  he  hsd  to 
eosroa*  The  country  to  the  west^  however^  rose  gradnall/ 
Inmi  the  ravine^  and  he  found  on  that  ode  a  iwanmanding 
ground,  upon  which  he  drew  up  his  force,  within  three  hun* 
died  yards  of  the  front  of  Badjerow^s  camp.  He  hadcady, 
whoA  all  were  ssstmbled,  four  hundred  native  cavalry,  isvea 
hundred  sepoys,  three  Ivigades  of  aix-poundera,  and  dt 
hundred  irregular  horse;  but  his  oonfidence  in  the  tnsd 
ooun^  and  diadidine  of  this  small  body  of  asen  was  too 
ooinidete  to  leave  a  doubt  upon  his  mind  as  to  the  leauk, 
should  matters  have  come  to  an  extremity.  He  wai^  how* 
ever,  very  desirous  to  avoid  such  a  result*  The  troops 
were  ordered  to  take  the  most  open  £stance^  and  the  cavalry 
lb  form  in  single  rank,  that  the  efxtgtidfd  impoaTanrr  of  the 
line  might  intimidate  into  submission  those  to  whom  ihsf 
were  opposed. 

The  moment  was  one  <^  great  anxiety:  tbeolgact  waslo 
reduce  the  mutineers  to  orderi  without  coming  to  aetieni 
tat  if  that  took  plaee»  it  seemed  next  to  certain  that  Bac^ 
sow,  whose  tent  their  position  endrded,  must  have  lost  hie 
life,  either  by  sccadsnt  or  from  their  viokace.  lWlii*«r» 
from  the  character  of  the  Arabs^  was  the  meet  pnibaUe:  k 
was,  beadee,H)bvious  thikt  aknoet  aU  his  £tfnilyf  end  a  great 
numbor  <^  defenceless  pereons  (indudiiig  womsn  and  diO- 
dren),  would  have  hem  killed.  The  mutineeri  < 
on  tl^  strength  tbely  derived  fixan  this 
would  not  allow  a  single  person  to  move  from  their  < 

Though  the  guns  were  loaded  with  gnqie,  and 
lighted,  the  strictest  cominuids  were  given  not  to  fire  tfll 
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ordered.  The  Arabd,  who  advunced  near  to  th^  right  of 
the  line,  opened  a  fire  and  Wounded*  some  flepoys.  Th« 
troops,  though  eetger  to  attack^  remained  steady  and  obe* 
dient  lo  their  orders,  which  were  repeated  by  the  Brigadier^ 
general  hi  person  when  the  ciisualties  were  reported.  At 
this  moment  Syed  Zeyn^  the  prindpai  Afab  chief,  who  was 
evidently  alarmed  at  the  formidable  appearance  of  the  Une, 
came  in  ddvance  to  request  a  parley.  Sir  John  Maloofan, 
before  he  would  listen  to  hnn,  commaiided  him  to  stop  the 
fire,  at  the  hazard  of  an  instant  assaidt.  He  despatched  caa^ 
of  his  attendants  to  do  so,  and  came  forward  himself  wi& 
itei  earn^t  entreaty  that  matters  should  be  settled.  Badje^ 
row  had,  he  said,  paid  the  greater  part  of  their  demoids : 
there  were  remaining  %ut  a  few  trifling  points,  which  if  Bri^ 
gadier-general  Malcolm  would  only  inquire  into,  aH  partiea 
would  i^free  to.  abide  by  the  award  of  his  justice.  Thc^ 
required  promise  was  given,  and  Syed  Zeyn  galloped  back 
to  his  men  to  remove  them  fiknn  Badjerow's  tent.  He 
returned,  without  effecting  this  purpose,  accompanied  by 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Arabs.  **  These  men,^  he  said  to  the 
€kneral,  <*  must  hare  etoh  your  hand  given  to  them  that 
you  wilJ  not  attack  them  after  they  have  released  the  Paish* 
wah.*^  Sir  John  Mafeohn  gave  his  hand  to  every  Jemidarf 
and  the  assurance  they  asked.  They  returned,  and  the 
Arab  flags  were  immediately  seen  moving  towards  their  own 
tents.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  Badjerow,  attended-  by 
some  horsey  came  in  front  of  the  English  line;  Brigadier« 

♦  Two  or  three  of  the  gprenadiers  of  the  14th  native  hifimtry  were 
wounded.  A  native  officer  of  the  company  aeked  General  ftfaltohiii 
at  he  was  rkliDg-  past,  whether  he  would  allow  his  sepoyt  to  be 
shot,  without,  returning  the  fire  ?  "  If  I  permit  you  to  fire/*  said  the 
GeoeraJ,  **  the  Company's  good  name  may  suffer  injury/*  "  Let 
twenty  grenadiers  die/'  said  the  fine  fellow,  in  an  aniohated  tone;  ''it  is 
for  you,  Genera),  to  take  care  of  the  Company's  good  name." 

pa 
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general  MfJoolin  oomt^limaited  him  with  a  goi^ral  salute. 
This  was  done  to  increase  the  effect  which  it  was  Ixiped 
what  had  passed  would  have  upcm  his  mind,  and  to  strike 
deeper  the  contrast  between  the  disgrace  and  danger  of  the 
situation  from  which  he  had  escaped,  and  that  safety  and 
honourable  treatment  which  he  secured  by  rdy ing  solely  on 
the  protection  of  the  British  goTemment. 

Never  was  a  result  more  happy  than  that  whidi  attended 
the  events  of  the  day.  Badjerow  was  profuse  in  his  ex- 
pressions to  Brigadier-general  Malcolm,  who  was,  be  said, 
the  friend  decreed  to  save  his  honour  and  his  life.  He  had 
erred,  he  added,  for  the  last  time^  and  would  now  do  anything 
the  General  wished.  He  was  desired  to  move  on  immediately 
ten  miles  on  the  route  to  the  Nerbudda,  with  those  adherents 
that  were  to  accompany  him,  while  Brigadier-general  Msl- 
oolm  stayed  behind  to  grant  passports  to  the  remainder,  and 
to  see  that  the  Arabs,  Rohillas,  and  others,  fulfilled  their 
engagements  of  departing  towards  their  respective  homes. 
All  this  was  effected  with  the  most  perfect  good  temper  in 
a  few  hours,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  mutineers  were  hardly 
less  grateful  than  Badjerow  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  treated.  Their  astonishment  was  greatly  excited 
by  the  forbearance  of  the  English  troops,  who,  indeed, 
behaved  admirably. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  the  Division  Order  which  he  afta- 
wards  issued,  thus  expressed  the  sense  he  ent^tainedof 
the  conduct  of  the  force  under  his  command,  on  this  try- 
ing occasion :  ^^  Brigadier-general  Malcolm  congratulates 
the  force  under  his  command  upon  th^  recrossing  the 
Nerbudda,  and  the  termination  of  a  campaign  rendared 
glorious  by  great  political  events  and  splendid  militarjr 
achievements.  The  corps  which  compose  this  force  ob- 
tained in  the  beginning  of  this  war  the  highest  applause  for 
their  distinguished  gallantry,  and  during  the  last  six  months 
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that  they  have  been  incessantly  employed  in  restoring  order 
and  tranquillity  to  countries  loiig  subject  to  anaix^y  and 
oppression,  they  have  shewn  all  the  qualities  of  good  soldiers. 
Fortune  has  given  them  a  part  in  the  last  operations  of  the 
campaign,  aiid  they  have  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing 
the  submission  of  the  Paishwah  Badjerow,  the  only  enemy 
that  remained  to  the  British  government.  The  course  of 
this  service  has  afforded  no  opportunity  for  signalizing  their 
courage,  but  in  all  the  'measures  which  Brigadier-general 
Makcdm  thought  it  his  duty  to  adopt,  and  particularly  in 
those  of  the  10th  instant,  when  he  had  to  quell  a  dangerous 
mutiny  in  Badjerow^s  camp,  he  proceeded  with  a  confidende 
that  nothing  but  complete  reliance  upon  those  under  his 
command  could  have  inspired.  The  awe  with  which  their 
order  and  appearance  struck  a  lawless  soldiery,  was  increased 
by  that  coolness  which  ever  accompanies  determined  intre- 
pidity. The  moment  was  critical — a  body  of  insubordinate 
men  whom  they  could  easily  have  destroyed,  opened  a  fire, 
which,  had  it  been  returned,  might  have  involved  conse- 
quences injurious  to  the  British  fame,  and  distressing  to 
humanity.  The  troops  saw  their  comrades  wounded  aiid 
remained  unmoved — ^they  attended  only  to  orders.  The 
result  was  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  on  this  occaaon 
discipline  obtained  a  triumph  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
valour !" 

Badjerow,  subsequent  to  this  event,  complied  with  every 
wish  expressed  by  Brigadier-general  Malcolm,  with  respect 
to  his  marching,  place  of  encampment,  and  indeed  on  all 
other  points.  His  attendants  were  reduced  to  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  horse,  and  two  hundred  infantry,  and 
he  himself  became  daily  more  reconciled  to  his  condition. 
There  was  indeed  every  reason  why  he  should  be  so.  The 
provision  made  for  him  was  most  princely,  and  far  beyond 
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wbat  he  had,'  from  bis  treacheious  conduct,  any  right  to 
eipect,  but  the  oonsida'atioBs  which  led  to  this  arraDgeamit 
had  little  reference  to  his  personal  character  or  ments ;  it 
was  grounded,  first,  cm  the  policy  of  terminating'  tbe  war^ 
vhifih  included  the  necessity  of  paying  an  adequate  price 
lor  the  submission  of  a  sovereign,  who,  while  he  continued 
in  oppoflition,  kept  all  India  agitated  and  unsettled.  Tbe 
second  conaderation  referred  to  what  was  due  to  the  dignity 
of  the  British  govamment,  whose  conduct  on  all  nmilar 
occasions  had  been  marked  by  die  utmost  liberality ;  and, 
lastly,  it  appeared  an  important  object  to  make  an  imptes- 
non,  that  while  it  reccmciled  all  ranks  to  the  great  diange 
that  had  occurred,  left  a  sentiment  of  grateftilfeding,  in  the 
Bunds  of  the  Paishwah^  former  adherents,  towards  a  go. 
▼emment  which,  in  the  hour  of  victofy,  foirgot  its  own 
wrongs,  and  respected  thdr  prgudices  in  its  treatmoit  of 
their  fallen  prince. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  this  liberality  is  likdy  to  have 
upon  Badjerow  himself,  though  gratitude  cannot  be  looked 
Ibr  from  a  prince  towards  the  power  which  has  dethraued 
him  ;  yet  he  must  be  expeeted  to  act  even  in  his  reduced 
state  from  motives  that  are  influenced  by  the  treatmeot  he 
Kcdves,  and  the  better  his  condition,  the  less  he  will  be 
fficlined  to  hazard  a  change.  The  annual  sum  granted  to 
Badjerow,  though  princely  for  the  support  of  an  individual. 
Is  nothing  for  the  purposes  of  ambition ;  biit  supposing  his 
habits  qt  intrigue  so  inveterate,  and  his  ambition  so  uncon- 
querable, that  he  should  make  another  attempt  at  sovereignty 
ftn^what  hopes  can  he  entertain  of  success  P  He  has,  by 
becoming  a  voluntary  exile,  emancipated  his  subjects  from 
iheir  allegiance.  His  former  and  oldest  adherents,  released 
from  their  duty  to  him,  have  been  left  to  form  new  ties,  and 
'to  pursue  the  path  of  tiieir  individual  interests.     Were  he 
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even  of  a  different  character,  success  in  such  an  effort  would 
be  impossible ;  as  it  is,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  con- 
cluding ^th  Brigadier-general  Malcolm,  <'  That  Badjerow 
bas  unstrung  a  bow  which  be  never  can  re-bend*/' 

«  Letter  to  Mr.  Adam,  19th  June,  1818. 
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No.  VI. 

Speech  of  Sir  John  Malcolm^  6.C.B.,  8rc.  8fC. 

Delivered  at  a  General  Court  of  Proprietors  of  Eoit- 
India  Stock,  on  Friday ,  July  9thy  1884-. 

Sib  J.  Malcolm  rose  and  said — ^^  It  oertainly  was  not 
my  intention  to  have  spoken,  unless  personally  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  the  debate.    What  the  honourable  proprietor 
(Mr.  Kinnaird)  has  said  regarding  my  sentiments  on  publi- 
cation in  England,  would  not  have  made  me  depart  from 
the  resolution  I  had  taken ;  but  I  cannot  sit  patiently  and 
hear  the  abuse  (I  must  call  it  so)  that  liaa  been  lavished 
upon  Mr.  Adam.     The  honourable  proprietor  baa  gmn 
high  eulogiums  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  he  has  ckised 
them  jTith  a  profession,  that  all  he  thought  of  that  gende- 
man'^s  diaracter  from  hitf  writings  and  actions,  had  been  ocm- 
firmed  by  his  personal  acquaintance  since  his  arrival  in 
England.  I  can  speak  of  Mr.  Adam  on  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  thirty  years :  he  is  as  remarkable  for  mildness  and  bu< 
manity  as  for  firmness  and  judgment ;  h^  is  from  birth  and 
education  a  lover  of  the  free  constitution  of  his  countiy, 
and  all  he  has  done  in  the  case  now  before  us  has,  I  am 
assured,  proceeded  solely  from  an  imperious  sense  of  public 
duty.    It  is,  however,  trifling  with  the  great  subject  before 
us,  to  waste  our  time  in  discussing  the  respecdre  merits  of 
Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Buckingham ;  but  even  to  understand 
this  small  part  of  the  question,  we  must  first  consider  the 
scene  in  which  they  acted.    Let  us  commence  by  looking  at 
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the  character  of  our  Indian  government,  and  then  deter- 
mine how  far  such  a  free  press,  as  that  which  is  the  boast 
of  England,  can  be  transplanted  to  that  dbtant  possession. 
This  is  the  real  question,  and  it  should  be  met  openly  and 
decidedly.  The  facts  appear  to  me  only  to  require  to  be 
fairly  and  boldly  brought  forward,  to  convince  every  rea^ 
sonable  man  of  the  nature  of  the  measure  proposed.  To  en- 
able us  to  judge  of  the  probable  operation  of  this  measure, 
we  must  take  a  near  view  of  the  component  parts  of  that 
body  called  the  Public,  in  England,  whose  character  makes 
the  good  outweigh  the  evil  of  a  free  press.  Will  the  ho- 
nourable proprietor  (Mr.  Kinnaird)  who  has  made  the  mo- 
tion, or  him  by  whom  it  was  seconded,  (Mr.  Hume,)  admit 
that  officers  of  his  Majesty's  army  and  navy,  that  secreta- 
ries, under  secretaries,  and  clerks  in  public  offices,  or  men 
immediately  dependent  on  the  favour  of  government,  or 
upon  that  of  the  paid  servants  of  the  state,  are  essential 
parts  of  that  body?  Certainly  note  but  I  will  go  further; 
I  assert  that  those  noblemen  who  form  the  House  of  Peers^ 
and  the  gentry  of  England  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  they  are  a  part,  are  not  the  most  essential 
one,  of  the  public  of  whom  I  fip^k.  They  must,  in  some 
degree,  be  swayed  by  their  connexions,  their  interests,  and 
their  political  parties.  Far  less  can  we  number,  as  men  who 
ought  to  have  superior,  weight  in  this  body,  the  lowest  or- 
ders of  this  community,  who  are  too  uninstructed  to  judge 
political  questions,  or  the  demagogues  who  lead  them,  or 
those  daily  periodical  writers  who  gain  popularity  and  profit . 
by  flattering  the  self-love  and  the  passions  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, as  well  as  that  of  the  party  feelings  and  pride  of  the 
high^.  All  these  nux  with,  and  are  parts  of,  what  I  un- 
derstand by  a  British  public :  but  the  essential  component 
part  of  that  body,  that  which  gives  gravity  and  steadiness 
^  the  whole,  hes,  as  the  ballast  of  the  vessel  ought,  in  the 
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centre.  It  is  that  numerous  dass  who  occupy  the  ndddk 
ranks  of  Bfe,  whose  education  and  knowledge  places  them 
ahove  being  misled  like  the  fower  order,  and  who  ate,  from 
thdr  occupation;  free  from  many  of  those  motives  which 
influence  the  seirants  of  the  state,  and  all  who  can  be  be- 
nefited  by  its  favour,  or  injured  by  its  displeasure ;  and  who 
axe  also  in  a  great-  degree  remored  from  the  passions  and 
feelings  whidi  gives  so  strong  a  Uas  to  the  lowest  and 
h%hest  oiders  of  society.  It  is  th6  minds»  and  tfaecJmrac- 
ter  of  this  middle  chss,  which  give  them  that  dedded 
weight  they  have  in  a  British  public.  Though  leas  forward 
and  much  less  heard  than  the  other  daases,  they  govent 
diem :  it  is  their  moderation  and  good  sense,  combined  with 
their  habits  of  thinking  and  of  forming  a  judgment,  on  aU 
points  connected  with  the  constitution  and  the  piuspcrily  of 
thdr  country,  that  enables  it  to  have  a  press  free,  in  a  de- 
gree unknown  to  other  nations!  Without  this  cJaaa^  it 
would  be  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  Now,  I  will  ask, 
have  we  one  of  the  class  I  have  described  in  India?  (I 
spetk  now  of  the  English  in  that  country :)  there  is  not  an 
individual.  The  English  community,  I  will  not  call  them 
a  public  Qn  the  sense  that  term  has  be»  used,)  are  almost 
all  in  the  employ  of  government,  and  the  few  diat  are  not, 
are  persons  who  reside  there  for  a  period  by  license^  under 
the  covenants  and  lq;al  restrietionswhich  we  have  just  heaid 
read,  and  the  value  of  which  was  well  explained  by  an  able 
proprietor,  (Mr.  Impey.)  If  it  is  wrong,  from  oooflidcra- 
tions  of  state  policy,  to  dqirive  these  persons  of  any  ai  the 
privileges  which  they  would  have  enjoyed  had  they  remained 
in  their  native  land,  why,  it  is  assuredly ^e  law  thai  it  k 
wrong,  not  those  who  act  under  its  authority.  Let,  there- 
fore, this  subject  be  taken  up  oh  its  true  grounds;  let  an 
eflbrt  be  made  to  alter  the  law ;  but  this  is  not  the  jdaee. 
There  are  present  those  who  have  the  power  to  bring  it  be- 
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finv  the  parliament  of  the  country,  where  it  will  be  Ailly 
dnonned ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  more  diflcusiion  it  re* 
oems  the  better.  The  good  tense  of  the  people  of  Engw 
hmd  will  not  be  alow  to  deeide,  whetho*  a  free  press,  such 
aa  they  enjoy,  can  be  estabUshed  and  exist  in  a  country  go* 
TOvned,  as  British  India,  by  absolute  power.  But  there  are 
ports  of  this  subject  on  which  I  must  not  be  mistaken;  I 
have  stated  that  the  English  community  in  India  nother 
ave,  nor  ever  can  be,  a  body  resembling  the  public  in  Eng« 
land:  but  it  is  a  happy  effect  of  our  constitution,  that  a 
portion  of  that  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence,  which 
giTes  life  and  vigour  to  the  mother-country,  is  spread  to 
her  most  distant  colonies;  and  all,  even  to  her  armies,  par-t 
take  so  mudi  of  the  blessing  as  is  ocniflstent  with  their  ooi^ 
didon,  and  with  the  safety  of  the  state.  Though  suoh 
eommunitiea  may  be  so  situated  as  to  render  a  free  preaa 
dangerous  both  to  themselves  and  government,  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  latter  as  much  of  infimnation  and. 
cxf  free  communication  as  is  consistent  with  the  public 
safety :  the  tone  and  temper  of  an  English  society  can  be 
presorved  in  no  other  modew  I  am,'  and  ever  have  becii» 
the  advocate  of  publicity  in  all  a&irs  of  govemm^t;  I 
hate  concealment  and  mysti6cation :  good  and  wise  mesp 
sures  will  ever  gain  strength  from  daylight.  For  such  rea* 
sons,  though  a  dedded  opponent  to  a  free  press  in  India,  by 
which  I  mean  one,  that,  bang  restrained  only  by  the  lawa 
made  for  the  press  in  England,  could  publish  aperies  of  such 
articles  as  we  have  heud  read  from  the  Calcutta  Journal; 
which,  thou^  not  punishable  by  kw,  must,  if  p^nmtted^ 
prove  deeply  injurious  to  the  reputation  and  strength  of  the 
local  government.  Though  I  am,  I  8ay»  an  eaemy  to  such 
a  press,  I  am  friendly  to  any  publication  that  refrains  from 
these  subjects  that  have  he&k  properly  pit^bited.  We 
have  had  these  prohibitions  read»  aiid  tb^  hoQWvaUe  mover 
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of  the  question  has  depicted  them  as  calculated  to  degrade 
ail  to  whom  they  apply ;  but  this  is  not  thdr  operatioiL 
There  have  been  no  complaints  but  those  found  in  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Buckingham's  paper,  which  it  has  suited  the  case 
of  the  honourable  proprietor  to  represent  as  the  exdunve 
organ  of  the  public.  This  gentleman,  from  the  moment 
he  luided  in  India,  became,  according  to  him,  the  solitary 
upholder  of  English  liberty  in  that  enslaved  country,  and 
this  arduous  task  he  is  represented  to  have  undertaken  and 
performed  from  the  most  pure  and  disinterested  motives ! 
He  £9und  the  offioie  of  censor  removed,*  and  the  restricdcuis 
whidi  were  imposed  when  it  was  done  away  he  considered 
as  waste  paper.  These  restrictions,  however,  which  w&e 
orders  of  government,  were,  in  my  mind,  more  severe  <m 
the  press  than  the  censorship.  I  decidedly  prefer  the  latter ; 
for  where  it  is  established,  its  responsibility  rests  where  it 
ought,  Yfiih  those  who  have  the  actual  power  to  restnun 
and  to  punish ;  while,  in  the  other  case,  it  is  l^t  to  those 
who  may  have  less  knowledge  and  discretion,  and  who  are 
more  likely,  thrbugh  indiscretion,  inadvertence,  or  from 
motivesof  feeling,  or  of  interest,  to  oBeod  against  the  go- 
vernment. There  is  something,  no  doubt,  odious  in  the 
name  of  censor ;  but  it  signifies  not^  if  it  is  neoessaiy;  and 
if  the  law  authorizes  such  a  check  upon  publication,  it  can* 
not,  for  the  good  of  all  parties,  be  too  openly  and  too  de- 
cidedly exercised.  As  for  myself,  I  have,  from  all  the 
knowledge  I  have  of  the  scene  and  of  the  society,  no  fear  of 
any  harsh  or  unwise  exertion  of  this  power :  but  to  be  sa- 
tisfied that  we  are  safe  upon  this  and  all  other  matters  af- 
fecting the  rights  and  privileges  of  our  countrymen  abroad, 
let  us  pause  to  look  at  the  actual  condition  of  those  tynmts 
and  despots  (as  they  have  been  termed)  und^  whose  au- 
thority they  live.  The  Grovemor-general  of  India,  and  go- 
vernors of  the  different  settlements    are  either  nobkmen  or 
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gentlemeu  sent  from  England,  or  persons  who  have  raised 
themselres  by  their  services  in  India,  and  the  latter  fill  all 
the  high  offices  under  government.  The  race  of  nabobs 
who  are  said  to  have  once  existed.  (I  never  knew  any  of 
them)  are  extinct.  Those  who  fill  the  highest  situations 
in  India  are  seldom,  if  ever,  elevated  to  any  forgetfulness 
of  their  character  as  English  gentlemen.  They  proceed  to 
the  execution  of  their  important  duties,  as  men  go  in  this 
country  to  those  of  an  office;  their  minds  are  neither  cor* 
rupted  by  intrigues,  nor  disturbed  by  dreams  of  irrational 
amUtion.  They  enjoy,  it  is  true,  great,  and  in  some  cases, 
as  I  have  said,  absolute  power :  the  situation  of  the  country 
th^  govern  requires  it,  and  the  law  of  England  sanctions 
it:  but  there  never  were  men  who  exercised  power  under 
such  checks.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  that  natural 
desire  to  stand  well  with  the  community  of  their  country- 
men, over  whom  they  are  temporarily  placed,  and  not  ad^ 
verting  to  their  views  of  returning  as  early  as  they  can  to 
their  native  land,  and  of  enjoying  that  fair  esteem  and  con* 
sideration  in  England  to  which  any  cruel  or  unnecessary 
exercise  of  arbitrary  powers  would  be  fatal ;  leaving,  I  say, 
these  motives  (powerful  as  they  must  be  in  the  breast  of 
every  Englishman)  out  of  the  question,  let  us  examine 
what  are  the  other  checks  under  which  they  exercise  power : 
first,  their  measures  in  detail  are  submitted  to  the  Court  6£ 
Directors ;  we  all  know  the  composition  of  that  court ;  as- 
suredly it  is  not  probable  it  will  support  despotic  acts ;  but 
suppose  it  was  to  do  so,  its  proceedings,  whenever  called 
for,  must  be  laid  before  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  and, 
judging  from  the  two  last  meetings  of  that  body,  those  who 
exercise  power  in  India  must  expect  rough  handling  in  it 
Their  next  ordeal  is  the  Board  of  Control,  which,  though 
associated  with  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  administration 
of  our  eastern  empire,  is,  by  one  of  those  happy  anomalies 
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wbtoh  diaracterifls  erery  part  of  our  oonstitutkn,  oompotid 
df  persons  whose  sttuations  and  yiews  must  lead  than  to 
judge  questknis  on  veiy  different  grounds  from  tbe  Direc. 
tors;  but  their  caBfirmfttion  even  of  tbe  measures  adapted 
bj  the  Indian  gorenunents  is  not  fihal;  the  Tigilauoe  of 
Parfiamcnt,  the  unbending  severit j  of  tbe  kw  (ibould  thejf 
have  oiRsnded  against  its  letter),  and  the  fieedom  of  the 
English  press,  all  hang  over  them^  and  Ibnn  a  eoofbaii^ien 
cf  oheeks  that  eould  eust  in  no  other  country.     I  do  not 
enumerate  these  diecks  to  oomphdn  of  them  ;  on  the  eon* 
trary,  I  reoognise  their  utility,  even  when  carried  to  an 
extreme, — thcrf  may  pain,  and  sometimes  inflict  temporary 
injury  on  an  individual,  but  their  tendency  is  to  benefit  the 
public.    Power  is  always  intoxicating,  and  dioi^  I  wiB 
not  allow  that  those  who  exerciBe  it  in  India  are  like  snltena 
of  the  east,  who  reqonre  the  flappers  (which  an  honoiiffahle 
proprietor  mentioned)  to  remind  them  they  are  men,  I  wiH 
readily  admit  that  the  oftener  they  are  reminded  they  are 
EngliriuneB  the  better.     But  while  I  admit  this,  it  is  with 
a  fuU  conviction,  that  if  those  appointed  to  your  govcni- 
meats  abroad  should  ever  permit  these  diecks  to  have  an 
Undue  influence  on  the  performance  of  their,  public  duties^ 
if  they  act  under  dread  of  responsibility,  or  sedc  poptdart ty, 
your  danger  from  their  measures  will  be  greater  than  anj 
that  could  result  even  from  tyranny ;  the  latter  can  be 
diecked  and  punished,  but  that  weakness  which,  in  con- 
sidering its  own  safety  or  gratification,  forgets  the  intSKSts 
of  the  state^  evades  all  remedy,  and  the  misdrievous  efl^ 
is  produced  before  the  cause  can  be  removed.     It  is  useful, 
nay,  most  essential,  that  the  checks  I  have  noticed  should 
remain  in  full  vigour;  but  they  must  dweD  in  Engkoi— 
they  cannot  be  co-existent  with  abscdute  power  in  India. 
We  have  beard  much  of  tbe  press  in  that  country  hmg 
first  restrkted  by  Lord  Wellesley  estaUtshiog  the  oAoe  of 
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oenflor*  To  undentaod  whether  tUb  is  the  fact  or  not,  it  k 
only  neoesaaiy  to  take  a  short  retroapcot  of  the  hiatory  of 
iti  newqpapera.  These  hare  been  known  in  India  Uttk 
more  than  half  a  century.  About  forty-five  years  ago* 
irhtn  his  Majesty^s  courts  of  latr  had  an  extended  jurisdia^ 
tion  in  Bengal  (which  it  was  soon  found  indispensable  to 
limit)^  some  of  the  judges  came  in  violent  collirion  with  the 
local  government,  and  the  free  press,  as  it  is  termed,  whidi 
in  such  a  society  is  exactly  suited  to  create  and  support  sudb 
divisions  of  authority,  became  very  licentious*  A  papei^ 
edited  by  a  Mr.  Hickey  was  put  down,  as  that  of  Mr. 
Buckingham  has  now  been ;  and  its  editor,  like  him,  declined 
to  go  to  law.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  Secretary  to 
the  Marquess  Wellesley,  it  became  my  duty  to  peruse 
snd  abstract  a  petition  from  this  individual,  who  represented 
himself  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  he  com- 
plained, as  Mr.  Buckingham  hasdcnie,of  Englishmen  being 
ruined  by  oppression  and  tyranny.  Amongst  others  he 
charged  with  having  denied  him  justice^  was  that  wise, 
moderate,  and  great  man,  the  late  Lord  Comwallis.  <*  I 
applied  to  the  Noble  Marquess  for  redress,'^  said  Mr.  Hic- 
key in  his  petition,  ^'  but  he  only  advised  me,  if  I  thou^ 
myself  aggrieved,  to  go  to  law;  The  Noble  Marquess,^  he 
added,  **  mi^t^  in  his  condescension,  have  as  well  advised 
me  to  fight  one  of  the  Company ^s  elephants,  as  to  go  to  law 
with  their  government."  The  fact  probably  was  in  that 
easels  in  the  present, — Mr.  Hickey  published  what  com«> 
pelled  the  local  governmoit  to  suppress  his  paper,  and  as 
he  could  prove  no  malice  or  illegal  exerrise  of  authority, 
he  could  obtain  no  redress  at  law.  After  this  period  I  never 
heard  of  their  existing  anything  like  a  free  press.  Articles, 
were  occasionally  published,  more,  I  imagine,  through  in« 
advertence  than  design,  which  called  for  censure  on  the 
publishers ;  tod  it  was  an  imprudence  or  inadvertence  of 
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tbk  ohsracter  wUdi  led  to  Lord  Welksfey's  orders,  that 
the  proofs  of  the  newspapers  should  be  submitted  to  the 
seoetarj  of  government.  But  though  opinions  nught 
differ,  as  to  whether  that  was  the  best  mode  of  atfainingthe 
denved  end  or  not,  it  is  only  of  very  late  years  that  it  iias 
been  supposed  a  £ree  press  could  exist,  toany  good  or  useful 
purpose,  in  the  European  community  of  India.  I  do  not 
say  that,  so  far  as  that  society  alone  is  concerned,  its  exist- 
ence would  immediately  endanger  the  safety  of  our  enqpiie. 
I  am  sfttiftfipf^  it  would  exdte  dissensions,  cherish  insubor* 
dination,  and  weaken  authority,  and  produce  evib  a  hun- 
dred times  greats  than  any  good  it  could  eflSact.  But  ito 
^eets  on  the  European  part  of  the  community  is  a  veiy 
small  part  of  this  question.  Amongst  that  increaaiiig  part 
of  the  population  called  half-caste,  the  sons  of  European 
fiithers  and  native  mothers,  it  would  do  infinite  harm.  TUs 
class  must  be  viewed  and  treated  as  an  in&nt  society,  and 
all  the  hopes  we  entertain  of  their  advancement,  through 
the  adoption  of  gradual  measures  for  their  inatructioD,  will 
be  disappointed,  if  we  adopt  the  free  press  as  the  means  of 
effecting  that  object.  I  have  for  many  years  given  ail"  the 
consideration  I  could  to  the  un£Eivourable  and  diyrcaBDd 
condition  of  this  class.  I  entertain  opinions  (which  this  is 
not  the  moment  to  state)  regarding  the  policy  of  their 
introduction  to  particular  branches  of  the  service,  but  I 
entertain  no  doubt  as  to  that  of  every  effort  being  made  tor 
their  improvement, — of  every  avenue  that  can  be  opened 
being  opened,  for  the  encouragement  of  that  industiy  and 
talent  which  many  of  them  possess  in  a  very  eminent  degcee. 
There  are  men  in  this  class  of  society,  whom  I  hold  as  dear 
as  any  friends  I  possess — amongst  those,  many  in  this  oooit 
share  the  regard  I  have  for  Colonel  Skinner,  who  has  so 
long  commanded  a  large  body  of  native  horse,  with  hoDour 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  government.     But  with  evefy 
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desire  to  aee  this  part  of  the  popuktion^  enoouraged  and 
advanced,  I  deem  it  essential  for  their  good  that  thev  pro*- 
gien  should  be  gradual,  in  order,  that  they  may  be  fitted 
for  the  place  they  are  destined  to  occupy  in  oar  empire  in 
the  east*  Much  has  been  of  late  done  for  them,  and  par^ 
ticularly  by  those  regulations  which  entitle  them  to  possess 
land  in  every  part  of  our  territories.  There  are  many  of 
this  dass,  however,  who  are  prone  to  impatience  and  dis* 
ooDtent  at  their  condition ;  and  these,  who  naturally  sedc 
to  make  converts  to  their  opinion,  will  be  found  amongst 
the  loudest  of  the  advocates  for  a  free  press.  But  both 
these  classes  iif  the  European  inhabitants  of  India  sink  into 
oocnpanitive  insignificance,  when  we  omtemplate  the  eflbct 
of  such  a  press  upon  a  native  population  of  eighty  millionfl^ 
to  iriiom  the  blessings  or  the  evib  that  it  may  carry  in  its 
train  are  to  be  imparted.  Passing  over  the  imposnbility  of 
establishing,  or  at  least  maintaining  for  a  short  period,  a 
press  really  free,  in  an  empire  governed  by  foreigners  who 
have  conquered,  and  who  have  not,  and  cannot,  from  the 
difierence  of  language,  habits,  and  religion,  amalgamate 
with  the  natives, — ^let  us  examine  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  latter,  that  we  may  discover  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  boon  it  is  proposed  to  grant  them.  They 
are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  Mahomedans  and  Hin* 
dus ;  the  higher  ranks  of  the  former,  who  possessed  almost 
all  India  before  our  rule  was  introduced,  are  naturally  dis« 
contented  with  our  power.  They  bear,  however,  a  small  pro* 
portion  to  the  Hindus,  whose  condition  and  character  it  is  of 
more  consequence  to  examine.  Fromthe  most  remote  period 
till  the  present  day,  we  find  the  history  of  this  unchanged 
people  the  same ;  and  there  is  one  striking  feature  in  it— all 
the  religious  and  dvil  classes  are  educated,  and  as  prompt  anJ 
skilful  in  intrigue  as  they  are  in  business.  From  thdr  intellec- 
tual superiority  they  have  ever  influenced  and  directed  the 
Vol.  ir.  q 
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'BMir#  ikttflMroiw,  igi^cN*»ikt,  aad  siiperclitioug  cImocj  oC  &« 
eoonirjriiieB.  TheseiDstructeddasMsCparlieokriytfae^^ 
MM)^who  kttve  idreadjlorf  eonaderatioi^weiltkyaad  pswv, 
.by  die  ntrodttdiaQ  of  our  power^  fear,  and  jiM%|  dittilB 
fNgliMi will fltUlimxed^pniide then.  ThejmaH^tammA 
'«iiMOTihft¥e>ho<ttikfediDgtow«rdit^ 
to  dccKVtte  Iron  Uie  noeesd^  they  are  «iM^ 
Tbejr  miUaaae  every  oppoxianity  oliquriBg  ow  powec^  »d 
iMttiy  limil  be  afforded  them.  Tb^  eie»  ta  asy  kaowkdge^ 
odepU  ijQ'apreidiig  dificoiiteiit» and  exciting  acditkiD  awl  10- 
M&ott.  They  know  weU  haw  to  aimdcan  tke  leia%  to  ekm 
Abe  aiOiJeratkioii,  or  torouaethepride  oftboaetb^  1 
My  otfeciitioiL  iMsbeen*  daring  tbe  ksttMaty-fire 
IMHtieularly  diiected  to  this  dai^Bioui  apeciee  oCaeciet  irv 
9gm0l  our  attthGrity»  which  is  dveys  eiEiyinjg  en,  by 
muaaanMia^  thcfug^  unseen  beiids.  Tbeapnitiabepiiipbj 
JettBTdy  by  enaggprftted  repaets,  and  fay  pretended 
«ea»  Wbesa  the  time  appears  &rounUe,  finmtihec 
laM^ofmiafertsne  tooiiranDa^£EomnbelfieniA«ne  pm- 
TOoea,  or  trcm  niiithiy  ia  our  tsoope,  draidar  lettcfft  and 
paoelaBiatioBa  aiedispefsed  owr  the  countty  wAucAkAj 
thatieiacrodifaJie;  Such  docnnicnts  Are*  read  vitfa  mdify* 
Tbe  eontMbiaie  in  most  eaaes  the  sane.  TbeSagfidkaae 
defaet^aa  wurpets  of  low  caste,  and  aa  tjiaaij,  wbobavo 
aouf^bidiowilh  no  view  hot  that  of  degrading  tbe  inba- 
Utanto^aadiof  lobbiiig  them  of  their  weabbt  while  Aey 
aeebtasubvort  their  iM^fiee  and  their  r«l%ied.  "Aenalive 
iKiUBery  aro  always  appealed  to^  and  Ae  advice  to  tbeai  is, 
hk  attinstaaees  I  have  met  with,  the  same'— ^  YoarEun^ 
peantyvaateare  few  in  muaaber,  iiuvdeEthem  P 

Tbe  efforts  made  by  the  part  ef  the  indinpopofaMa  i 
lave'mcntienedy  and  their  saceeaa  hi  kcepbg  up  »  spirit 
which  placcB  us  always  in  danger,  are  facts  that  wiB  net  fan 
denied  by  any  man  acquainted  with  the  sulgeet,    Noer  I 
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^11  Mk^  xP  we  can  rfttioitally  indiilge  a  faope^  that  a  dhftike 
Md  hostility  to  ooi*  rule  woald  not  becherttbed  and  hdamecl 
by  men,  whose  oonsidci»tidn,  wealthy  aad  power,  most.bd 
i^atecl  by  onr  suooesef^    Is  it  Hkely  tor  ibate?  and  if  not^ 
Mk  politic, is  it  wtte,  toianit  sneh  nieaiis  as  airee  press  (aaoli 
Mb  has  been  deaeeibed)  into  their  bonds?    It  ccwdd  only  btf 
uded  towards  one  iA^eetf  that  of  our  defttructioft ;  bol  that^ 
wiwn  ^ffiMMdy  would  he  but  a  prdtide  to  a  greatev  etil**-' 
the  ^estruetion  of  theinsel^es.    Erery  fear  hope  that  can  hb 
formed  of  tendering  this  vast  population  worthy  of  thtf 
blessings  that  tba^  be  gradnally  iorparted,  would  perish,'aAd 
fbey  would  be  rqithmgediAto  a  worse  stsMe  of  anarehy  Ato 
tiMrt  from  whidi  we  have  relieved  thon^    That  this  witf  bef 
the  i«itth^  if  we  gite  them,  in  their  presenit  stage  of  sodely^ 
Aie  baaefol  presem  that  has  been  propoMd,  I  consoiaat^ 
bdifere.    But  it  is  here  neeedasy  to  mk,  for  what  H^  we  tSf 
increase  such  haxardsy  both  to  ihe  !Eluioipean  and  nady^ 
cevrimuifity  cf  India?    The  object,  we  are  told,  it  to  pt^ 
nlkite  knowledge.    i>o  we  mistrast  our  local  go^ermnentil? 
do  we  mistrust  those  under  whose  dders  they  act,  and  those 
by  whcnn  they  are  controQed,  thdt  we  are  to  take  from  the&i^ 
hands  the  accomplishmeiit  of  that  great  object,  that  we* 
flhoidd  place  it  ill  llief  hands  of  .editors  ci  papers'  and  of 
periodical  pulbHeotions?    Are  we  to  confide  almofil  eich^ 
sively  to  the  latter,  and  to  Aeir  [aAot^pHiouis  correspondenta^ 
the  refinrm  df  abnses  and  the  htaproveriaent  of  our  eastenv 
subgects  ?    The  eloquence  cl  the  honouraMe  mover  has  been 
poweifuOy  exerted  to  make  ua  do  so.     The  geneifaf  ten« 
dency  of  his  arguments  has  gone  to  express  a  belief,  that* 
those  who  are  educated  for  public  duties  in  India,  and  who 
have  Superadded,  to  the  early  instruction  they  received,  long 
and  approved  service,  fflre  not  the  fittest  instruments  l&f  iim 
great  and  good  purpose.     To  bring  their  knowledge  aiki 
local  experience  to  a  level  with  the  comparative  ij^orance  or 
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odien,  who  haye  not  the  Miine  advantages,  the  make^wa^ 
of  prcjudioe  has  been  Ihfown  into  the  scale,  and  they  have 
been  represented  as  having  f<»f;otten  all  the  kasons  of  their 
youth,  and  having  become  dead  to  the  feelings  of  Biitish 
liberty,  in  order  to  furnish  argumoits  to  prove  tbdr  inoom^ 
petcnoe  to  the  higher  sfiitions  of  government  Thisisa 
oonvenient  doctrine;  itexalts  ignorance  to  a  per  with  know* 
ledge:  it  has  been  urged,  in  the  present  instance,  to  suit 
the  case.  That  high  and  respectable  body  of  men,  the  dvil 
aerv^its  of  India  (with  whom,  I  am  proud  to  say,  the  prin- 
dfti  duties  of  my  life  have  associated  me),  have  been  held 
]j|^  and  depreciated,  that  a  most  distinguished  member  of 
their  service  might  be  proved  unfit  &r  the  station  of  Goim- 
i^-genetal.  The  prejudices  Mr.  Adam  had  imbibed  1^  his 
long  residence  in  India,  were  alluded  to  as  the  oaose  of  Jus 
maltreatment  of  Bljr.  Buckingham.  But  what  cornea  neil  ? 
liOlrd  Amherst,  a  nobleman  who  is  admitted  to  be  as  ami*- 
Ue  as  he  is  sensible  and  just,  and  whom  all  admowledge  to 
be  deeply  imbued  with  the  feidings  and  sentiments  oC  an 
Snglishman,  hardly  arrives  in  India  before  he  finds  himsdf 
oopnpelled  to  adopt  the  same  principle  upon  whidi  his  pce» 
dficesspr  had  acted,  and  to  send  to  England  Mr.  Araott, 
who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Buckingham  as  editor  of  the  Cal« 
GUtta  JouniaL  For  this  act  of  authority  Lord  Amherst  is, 
we  are  told,  worse  thana  tyrant;  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
become  the  tool  of  tyrants,  who  have  taken  the  advantage  of 
his  want  of  experience.  What  does  all  this  mean?  one  60- 
vempr-general  is  declared  unfitted  for.hb  office  because  he 
has  loeal  knowledge,  and  the  other  because  he  wants  ic 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  the  abstract  name  of  Govemor- 
general,  or  rather  the  person  who  exercises,  to  the  beat  of  hit 
judgment  and  conscience,  an  absolute .  powar  which  the  kw 
has  vested  in  him,  that  is  the  object  txf  th^  attack  which  we 
have  heard  this  day«    If  so,  let  this  system  be 
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not  the  individuals.  I  hare  shewn  the  cheeks  under  whidi 
they  act;  their  probable  mottves,  and  their  means  of  know- 
ledge: but  these  are  not,  we  are  told,  to  be  relied  upon,  to 
prevent  evil  or  to  promote  good  purposes^  No;  for  such 
we  must  look  to  men  like  Mr.  Buckingham.  They  are,  on 
their  first  touch  of  the  soil  of  India,  to  start,  as  if  by  inspt. 
ration,  into  a  virtue  and  knowledge,  which  is  to  control,  to 
reform,  and  to  improve  the  society,  white  and  black,  of 
India! 

J^et  us  inquire  the  means  of  the  individual  who  has 
been  brought  forward  as  an  eacample  of  what  has  and  mi^ 
be  done  by  such  characters.  When  he  came  first  to  India, 
and  published  the  prospectus  of  his  Travels  in  Palestine, 
and  at  the  same  time  commenced  a  newspaper  on  an  im. 
proved  plan  to  any  then  eodsting,  I  deemed  him,  as  many 
others  did,  a  man  of  enterprise  and  talent :  but  in  a  veiy 
^hort  period,  several  paragraphs  appeared  in  his  paper  which 
satisfied  me  of  the  course  he  meant  to  pursue ;  and  I  early 
gave  an  opinion  on  the  probable  termination  of  his  career, 
which  has  been  verified  by  th^  result.  I  shall  not  go  into 
the  detail  of  the  oflRsnces  he  committed,  his  apologies, 
and  his  promises  of  amendment;  nor  shall  I  inquire  into 
the  exact  character  of  that  ofience  which  compdied  Mn 
Adam  to  withdraw  his  license.  It  was  the  aggregate  of  hsa 
offences,  and  the  principle  upon  which  he  continued  to  act^ 
that  caused  the  severe  but  necessary  measure  of  which  he 
complains.  He  knew  Mr.  Adam^s  sentiments,  he  knew  his 
resolution;  but  instead  of  benefidng  by  such  knowledge,  to 
avoid  that  ruin  in  which  we  are  told  he  is  involved,  he  per^ 
severed  in  the  same  bold  and  contumacious  course  he  had 
so  long  followed.  He  chose,  no  doubt,  for  the  first  trial  of 
strength  with  the  new  Governor-general,  a  popular  subject. 
He  judged  that  Mr.  Adam,  though  pledged  to  arrest  his 
career  on  the  first  departure  frtnn  the  restrictions,  would 
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jjjBJtitf  before  he  4cled»  in  a  eaie  where  he  was  or  ought  lie 
ihpoil^  to  be  penoaaUy  uilevMed;  but  he  shewed  Side 
S^pegmimt  m  hk  apprMiatioii  af  the  charaoter  wilfa  whoai 
k^  bad  to  de|d,  or  he  would  have  kaown  that  no  ptmmwml 
09f^ii^nlkm  would  induee  bioi  to  evade  a  public  duty. 
]{f .  Adfimy  veatad  with  the  hig^mt  authority  in  India,  waa 
JDcctd^bjr  thiscomwof  oonduetf  to ^ipcar in oonteit with 
Jifr.  Buckiaghami  the  adfijcroiled  rfMimpwin  of  BmiUk 
liberty,  while  not  only  the  English  oommunity,  but  the 
iMtiY^.  were  lookers  oo  at  thii  trial  «f  stMti^|tk  Was  the 
j«pue  of  such  n  eopit^t  to  be  Mil  doubtful  for  a  momoit? 

Xt  fm  oft^  been  said»  p|id  it  has  be«  cqieated  to-dqrt 
tb»t  yo^r  eiDirfr?  in  India  i$  ott»  of.oianioii.  It  k  so,  birt 
jt  is  npt  apo{Hn]oo  of  your  right,  but  of  your  ppwer.  The 
}nb«4>itan.ts  i^t  India  pee  that  limited  by  Uw  and  ivsgulstiooi^ 
^  the  speptacle  inoressea  their  oeitfdenoe;  bat  shew  diem 
^peraoD,  who  (sxerdses  an  authority  they  de^  sniwene, 
^mv^  and  defeated  by  those  under  him,  and  the  mpressiaa 
whifbciestes  the  c^uurm wUl be brokeo.  This,  ai laaifc, is 
my  view  of  the  subject;  J  my,  however,  I  eonfieas,  rendend 
limid  by  lexperieuce,  It  hss  made  me  humble,  and  I  look 
mih  awe  and  tremUiag  at  questions  whidi  the  definden  el 
|k  free  press  in  India  treat  as  mere  bugbears,  caleolafed  to 
fjifirm  none  but  the  weak  und  liie  prejudiced.  The  hoMmrw 
^  mover  of  th^  resolution  now  before  Court  has  askcd^ 
if  tha  Pfess  is  restricted  in  the  manner  it  is  at  pieaeat,  how 
wa  4re  to  obtain  informaticm  of  the  jnerits  cuid  chaneter  ct 
our  servants,  I  had  before  thought  that  migbt  he  fimnd 
c(fk  the  record*  of  th^  govemments-^in  tha  opimoa  of  these 
w4er  frhom  queers  Acted;  hut  those  are,  it  wouU  eee», 
ia^p«ff|^  source^,  as  are  ail  pi^pers  of  documents  puUisfaed 
under  the  restrictions  now  placed  upon  the  Indian  pras. 
1%  is  from  t)|e  pages  of  the  Qalcutta  Journal,  and  the  com. 
ipeiita  of  an  editor  who  has  been  thiee  or  four  years  in  ladia* 
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and  newr  beyond  the  predncte  of  a  presideney-^Hitis  fbow 
his  sUe  and  ifiiinterested  view  of  men  and  measures,  mod 
from  that  of  hi^  aaonymous  correspondents,  that  we  can 
dome  dorm  fiill  and  impartial  informatioQ  on  thisimportaat 
point*    Bnt  enough  on  ti|ispart  of  the  subject. 

We  have  heard  apetidon,  said  tobe  wiittm,  and  I  hava 
no  doubt  it  is,  by  that  respectable  native,  Ram^Mohun  Roy, 
whom  I  know  and  regard.  I  was  one  of  those  who  earnestly 
wished  his  mind  could  have  been  withdrawn  from  useless 
schemes  of  speculative  policy,  and  devoted  to  giving  us  his 
useful  aid  in  illustrating  the  past  and  present  history  of  his 
countrymen ;  for  that  knowledge  (of  which  we  are  yet  im- 
perfectly possessed)  must  form  the  basis  of  every  rational 
plan  of  improvement.  We  have  had  comments  from  the 
honourable  mover  of  the  question,  on  those  parts  of  the 
regulations  by  Mr.  Adam  that  relate  to  n^^tive  newspapers, 
which  might  lead  to  a  belief  that  he  had  robbed  the  natives 
of  a  freedom  they  had  long  enjoyed,  of  a  free  press;  but 
there  never  was,  until  very  lately,  any  native  newspaper 
printed  in  India,  and  they  are  now  only  subject  to  the  same 
license  and  regulations  as  those  in  the  English  language. 

I  could  say  mudi  more  upon  this  subject,  but  feel  I  have 
already  intruded  too  long  upon  your  indulgence.  Allow 
me,  however,  to  repeat  my  sentiments  of  Mr.  Adam,  who 
is  an  individual  not  more  distinguished  by  his  temper  and 
virtue  in  private  life,  than  by  his  zeal,  integri^,  and  talent 
as  a  public  servant.  He  is  incapable  of  malignity  to  any 
human  being.  On  the  present  occasion  he  has  come  for- 
ward to  expose  himself  to  obloquy,  to  save  the  pubUc.  The 
best  testimonies  to  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  his  conduct 
wiU  be  found  in  the  corresponding  sentiments  of  those  he  is 
associated  with ;  in  the  measure  of  the  same  character  which 
Lord  Amherst  has  found  himself  compelled  to  adopt ;  in  the 
approbation  of  the  Court  of  Directors ;.  in  that  of  the  Board 
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of  Contid.  It  oiilyiemaiii8tluitlie9booldreoeiTe»asIni 
aasured  he  wUl,  the  support  of  this  Court,  who,  I  cm  httve 
no  doubt,  will  shew,  bj  their  vote  on  the  preaeot  occaaon, 
that  they  will  never  give  up  to  damour,  or  abandon,  la  anjr 
shape,  a  public  officer,  who  has  performed  his  duty  in  an, 
able,  faithful,  and  oonsdentious  manner. 
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Hostilities  with  the  Rajah  of  Nbpavl. 

The  British  goveroment  having  been  compelled  to  take  up 
arma  against  the  Nepaulese,  his  Excellency  the  Right  Ho* 
nourable  the  GoTenicN*-generaI  has  judged  it  prc^per  to  nuke 
known  to  the  powers  in  alliance  and  fnendship  with  the 
Honourable  Company,  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  trans, 
actions  which  have  terminated  in  this  crisis,  in  the  full 
conviction  that  the  exposition  will  establish  beyond  dispute 
the  extraordinary  moderation  and  forbearance  of  the  British 
government,  and  the  injustice,  violence,  and  aggression  of 
the  state  of  Nepaul. 

The  courseof  the  Gorkah  conquests  having  approximated 
tbeir  fi^ontier  to  that  of  the  Honourable  Company,  and  of 
its  ally  the  Nawaub  Vizier,  and  the  protected  Sdkh  chief- 
tains, throughout  an  extent  of  country  stretching  from  the 
eastern  border  of  Morung  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutlege,  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  differences  shouU  not 
occanonally  arise  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  oontiguoiis 
districts  bekmgmg  to  the  two  states,  and  even  among  the 
local  public  officers  of  each  government;  but  a  just  and 
firm  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  two  governments,  ^ 
combined  with  a  rincere  disposition  to  maintain  uninteru 
rupted  the  relations  of  amity,  and  to  respect  the  rights  of 
each  other,  could  not  have  failed  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
those  unhiqppy  disputes,  which  have  terminated  in  war. 

While  the  conduct  of  the  British  government  has  been 
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unifbrmly  reflated  in  its  relations  with  the  Nepaulese  by 
the  most  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  fnindples  of  justice 
and  moderation,  there  b  scarcely  a  single  district  within  the 
British  frontier,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  extensive  Iioe 
above  described,  in  whidi  the  Gorkhas  have  not  usurped 
and  appropriated  lands  fcmning  the  ascertained  dominiiins 
of  the  HoDouraUe  Company. 

Questioos  originatiiig  in  the  umirpaljoiis  of  the  Nepaulese 
have  arisen  in  Pumea,  Tirhoot,  Sarun,  Goruckpoie,  and 
BareiUy,  as  wdl.aa  in  the  prolacted  temftory  hetwoen  the 
Sutlege  andlbe  Jumna;  and  eadi  case  Qug^  be  ^pede4 
to  in  pniof  of  the  moderatiim  and  foibeaiBiioe  of  tiie  Bo^ 
govermnenty  and  the  aggresdve  and  inaokot  gjgixit  of  |he 
Nepadeae.  It  will  beeoou^,  how^ver^  to  advert  in  detad 
to  two  matances  only,  namely,  those  wbidi  have  oecuoed  ia 
Sanm  and  in  Goruckpooe,  wbidi  mpre  pail^oularly ' 
state  the  spteanatic  daagn  of  the  Nqpaulese  tp  < 
Oft  Ae  acknowlediped  possesabns  oftheSooomntilcCoBipMiy^ 
and  have,  in  fact,  been  the  proximate  causes  of  the  war.    , 

In  die  femer  district,  they  buve  at  difiarant  tiinea  eala- 
UiAed  their  authority  over  portions  ot  the  leiritory  «i 
Batteah;  but  the  BritiA  govammept,  abiding  by  tboae 
principlas  of  moderatioa  and  forbeaianoe  so  coospeiiDUi  i& 
tH  its  tnmsattiDna  with  the  N^Mukse*  contented  itself  Sir; 
a  consideeable  period,  with  remonstrsnoes  and 
tiaast  tcsnating  that  the  justice  pf  its  ^aiise  would 
appaicnt  to  the  Nepaulese  gov^raipei^  and  pc^adnoe  ita 
p(n()er  effect  on  iht  mind  of  the  Rajah  and  bia 
The  repeated  oompUdnts  of  itosdbjeols,  andtfaoi 
ef  Anew  instance  ci  encroachment  in  the  Tuppah  of  MfOK 
near,  forming  a  portion  of  Betteah,.  wbidi  led  to  aa  «fiay« 
in  which  Sufaah  Ludiingir,  an  officer  of  the  Nepauisss 
govemmeBt,  was  6ban»  at  last  induced  the  British  govcriw 
mcnt  to  depute  one  of  its  caml  oncers  to  the  spot,  wte&he 
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wal  mei  b j  deputieB  firom  the  state  of  NepauV  in  ooneert 
with  whom  piooeedingB  were  held  and  evidetace  taken,  fixr 
tiw  pttrpoee  of  aaoertauuag  the  dbinis  of  the  pariM  The 
xiaiilt  left  BO  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  Bidtiab  govenanmt^ 
aod  of  the  unjust  and  violeot  pvocedure  of  the  Nepadeae* 

Amore  atrilcing  proof  of  the  spirit  of  lapadty  aod  unjuet 
mffntmiaa  by  which  the  Nepaulefle.weKe  actuated  cannot  ha 
adduced,,  than  the  fact  that,  after  having  agieed  to  the 
inveftigation  it&md  to  above,  and  after  the  a^tud  deputa* 
tifmofoffiearsbyettch  gov«nnent»  the  Nepaukse  suddenly 
aebed  an  additiona]  tract  of  coundry  belangiiig  to  the  Conii* 
pany»at  a  very  short diataneeftom  the  seene  of  their  former 
i{ggressH»8» 

Thia  Tident  and  unjust  prooedure  would  have  wmianled 
an  immedSs^  demand  for  restitution,  or  even  the  actual  re* 
Mmipation  of  the  lands  by  force ;  and  it  may  jaow  be  a 
aub^eetof  regret  to  the  British  goveroment,  thai  this  oouras 
waa  not  pursued.  Far,  however,  from  resenting  or  puniab* 
ing  tUa  daring  outrage  as  it  deserved,  the  British  govern* 
laent  resolved  to  persevare  in  the  amicaUe  course  whieh  it 
iMd  pursued  in  other  cases,  and  permitted  Mr.  Young, 
t]M  gentleman  deputed  to  meet  the  NqMulese  atmmisakmers, 
to  atend  his  inquiries  to  the  lands  newly  ;seised,  as  above 
stated,  as  wdl  as  to  those  which  formed  the  original  objeisl 
cf  his  deputation. 

Thepretei^by  which  th^  Nepaulese*  attempted  to  juelify 
iheir  occupation  of  the  lands  in  Nunnore,  which  consiated  of 
oa  less  than  twenty-tiro  villages,  was,,  that  they  were  included 
in  the  Tuppidbi  of  Botdiut,  forming  a  dirisimiof  Purgnnnah 
Sunnown,  which  Tufqpah  was  restored  to  the  Nepaulese  in 
the  year  178S,  with  the  rest  of  the  Terraiee  of  Mackwaur 
pore>  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  British  anna  under 
Miy<H:  Kinlocb*  The  utter  groundlessness  of  this  pseteit 
was  pserred  by  th^  evidence  taken  kj  Mr.  Yoimgf  whid^ 
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demAj  established  that  the  disputed  lands  were  ntiiated  ia 
the  Tuppah  of  Nunnore,  a  portioii  of  Purgonnah  Simru- 
wan,  which  had  been  reserred  by  the  Company  at  the  time 
of  the  restitution  of  Rotehut,  and  the  remainder  of  Mock* 
wanpote.  But  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  tadt  acqnieseeiioe 
by  the  Nepaulese  in  our  possessacm  of  those  lands  for  a 
period  ot  thirty  years,  would  have  amounted  to  a  derdie* 
taon  of  their  daim,  howerer  well  founded  it  might  originaBy 
haire  been.  The  abrupt  and  violent  manner  in  which  the 
Nepaulese  have  invariably  possessed  themsdves  of  tfaeo^ 
portions  of  the  Honourable  Compoiy^s  territory  to  w1bc& 
they  have  at  any  time  pretended  a  right,  will  not  aLow  the 
supposition  that  they  would  have  refrained,  during  so  long 
aperiod,  from  doing  themsdves  justice  in  the  jireaaat  aae, 
if  ihey  had  felt  conscious  of  the  vdidity  of  the  cLnm.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  whole  tenour  of  their  proceedings,  that 
they  acted  on  that  premeditated  system  of  gradud  eocroodi* 
ment,  which,  owing  to  the  unexampled  fcibeanoiee  and 
moderation  of  the  British  government,  they  had  slready 
found  to  be  successful;  and  that  the  assertion  of  the  twenty^ 
two  villages  having  been  included  in  the  Tuppah  of  Bote- 
hut,  was  merdy  brought  forward  to  give  cdour  Id  the 
nnwairantable  act  which  they  had  coonnitCed,  when  it 
became  neceasary  to  assign  a  reason  for  thdr  conduct. 

The  ^Nepaulese  have  attempted  to  fix  on  the  sulgects  ef 
the  Honourable  Ckimpany  the  guilt  of  the  murder  cf  Subdi 
Luehingir,  and  have  stated  Bg  matter  of  comphant  against 
the  British  government,  that  the  Bajah  of  Betteah  and  hia 
followers  have  not  been  punished  for  that  act;  and  they 
have^MMleavoured  to  found  on  this  charge  a  jiMtifieation  of 
thdrown  subsequent  proceedings.  It  has  been  asootttned, 
howevo*,  by  inccmtestable  evidence,  that  Luehingir  faiif, 
previoudy  to  the  occurroice  of  tiie  aflray  in  whidi  he  &d» 
possessed  himself  of  some  villages  in  Betleah,  and  wai^  pn- 
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paring  to  extend  his  encrdachmeats.  Whatever  degree  of 
culpability  therefore  may  attach  to  the  sulgectsof  theHonour- 
able  Company,  for  forcibly  opposing  his  prooeedingSi  their 
offence  was .  towards  their  own  govemment  akme ;  and  the 
Nepaulese  could  not,  with  any  colour  of  justice,  demand 
the  punishment  of  those  per«ms,  for  m  act  produced  solely 
by  the  misconduct  of  their  own  officers,  or  charge  the  BrU 
tish  government  with  a  culpable  omisnon  of  what  would 
have  been,  under  different  circumstances,  due  to  a  state 
pnrfessedly  on  friendly  terms  with  it;  still  less  can  they 
found  on  this  transaction  apy  justification  of  their  own  coo* 
duct  in  other  instances. 

.  As  the  final  resolution  of  the  British  govemment,  with 
respect  to  the  usurped  lands  in  Betteah,  was  in  pert  influx 
enced  by  the  conduct  o£  the  Nepaulese^  relative  to  the  dis« 
puted  territory  of  Bootwul  and  Sh^raj  in  Goruckpore^  it 
irilL  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  ct  that  tran»* 
action  in  this  place. 

;  It  is  notorious,  and  has  also  been  proved  by  reference  to 
authentic  records,  and  by  the  unimpeached  testimony  iji 
living  witnesses,  that  the  whole  of  Bootwul,  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  hills,  with  the  eicception  ci  the  town  of  Bootwul 
alone,  was  held  by  the;  Bajahs  of  Palpah,  from  the  Nawaub 
Vizier,  for  a  considerable  period  antecedent  to  the  Treaty 
cf  Cession  in  1801 ;  and  that  it  was  transferred  to  the  Com- 
pany by  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  being  specifically  included 
in  the  sdiedule  thereunto  annexed.  It  is  no  less  matter  of 
iiotoriety^  that  the  district  of  Bootwul  actually  came  into 
tfae.possession  of  the  British  govemment  by  virtue  of  the 
cession,  and  that  a  settlement  was  made  by  the  collector  of 
Goruckpore  with  the  agent  of  the  late  Bajah  of  Palpah,  at 
that  time  a  prisoner  at  Catmandhoo,  for  an  annual  rent  of 
thirty-two  thousand  rupees,  without  the  semblance  of  an 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  Bajah  of  Nepaul.    So  it  re« 
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untO  the  year  18M,  when  tlie  Kefmkie  cam* 
Bwneed  tiMt  sjetem  cf  giaduil  eneroMbaMBt  bckrv  tlw 
UU%  wldch  tenmnted  in  thor  berapotion  of  mnlj  the 
wbob  dietiiel  of  BootwuL  The  Tuppdi  of  Shaony  wae 
woapMdb^theNepnileKaataeieady  tolbeeeaMi;  fcni 
it  18  BO  leM  cortflbi  Aftt  H  WW  a  put  of  tke  teviife^ 
Viiiery  and,  tegellier  witb  the  rest  of  tin  kmlsBdh 
the  kilb  k  tfe  dtttnet  of  Gonickpoi«,  fattUWl 


'  The  Nepsolese  pretended  to  firnnd  their  daim  to  Bbot^ 
wid  and  Shcora^,  and  to  the  other  portkniB  ef  the  kodi 
bdow  the  hills,  on  the  circumstance  of  lUr  hffriag  fbmei 
the  tenraiec^  or  fewhmds,  of  the  hill  ooeiBEtrics  of  Palpeh, 
Goohnesr  Pentoad^  Kanchee/fce^  vhieh  the  Nqjuukae 
hafe  cGoquered.  Adantdng  that  flie  kn^aada  wwre  pm* 
acesed  by  the  ohiefs  of  the  neighhodriBg  taU^prindpalitte^ 
the  adniagbai  doea  not  affiscA  the  qaestieii,  WHe  k  J8  p 
ascertained  that,  for  a  considerable  period  before  llie  Goo»^ 
kah  eosqiswst,  they  fomed  a  part  of  the  doonuooa  of  Oode; 
and  the  conquest  therdore  of  the  independent  hiH-^priaa^ 
palities  cannot  give  to  the  conquering  power  any  |aBt  dam 
toother  lands,  which,  though  in  the  occupation  of  the  aftna 
ohkb,  were  held  on  d^tendeat  temsef  ham  anoCbsr  stale. 

Toshow  the  Uttle  confidence  that  the  Nepaoleae  had  k 
thck  ckim  of  sovere^nty  cnret  these  lands,  it  is  aafcamt  t» 
dbservey  that  sdoe  aft^  their  usorpation  of  thcnt,  they 
actually  made  an  offer  to  hold  Bootwul  in  fina  firooa  the 
British  govemmeat,  on  the  aame  terms  as  the  lisjali  e# 
Palpah,  a  proposition  to  i^ch  this  gorermnent  did  iwt 
tlunk  proper  to  accede. 

The  system  of  gradual,  and  at  times  idmaet  imperoeptihfa 
tocroachment  pursued  by  the  N^nlese,,  waa  eakokted  tm 
deceive  the  British  government  with  respect  to  their  uMiBate 
view^  and,  JDomisMiied  with  the  jnst  and  modeimte 
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at  pmeedo^  which  the  Blrkii^  govenimeiii  hfid  pui'stMd 
ail  ali  ito  iBterooune  with  the  Nepaides^  prei^eiited  it  from 
YcflottiBg  to  these  mestts  wbidi  weald  at  once  hst e  rep-eiBedl 
the  outrage  of  the  Nepaulese»  and  re-established  \XM  own 
mthority  in  the  nsovpcd  luids.  7he  remooBtriices  and 
disemamiB  which  fidlowcd  the  first  nsiirpetian  of  the  N*. 
paulese  in  this  qiiafteVy  oontiliiKd^  with  freqjiieQt  intemip* 
iioRyfer  a  period  ef  some  jears^/hirii^wkich  theNepaalese 
oontiiHied  to  avaO  themi^es  of  erary  fkvoanUe  oocatioii 
of  eitendii^  their  enesnechmenta*  At  Iraigth  a  propodtioii 
was  made  by  tb^  Bajah  of  Nepaul,  that  oomDnssiooers 
should  be  appointed  to  meet  on  the  spot>  and  inrestigate 
'and  decide  the  respective  chdms  of  thie  partiesy  nnder  the 
eaqpt'css  oonditioik  tdat,  whatever  imght  be  the  nsne  of  tbd 
inquiry,  both  governments  would  abide  by  it«  Notwicb^ 
ttandii^  ifis  perfect  oonviction  of  the  justke  of  its  own 
ehams,  tbe  AfifcUi  goviermnent  did  not  hesitate  to  sobnni 
to  tbe  dday  and  expense  necessuily  attending  the  pn^pbsed 
invest^;alaony  oonfiding  in  the  ultimate,  though  tardy, 
admission  of  its  rights  by  the  Nepaii!dcse,  and  anxious  to 
aferd  an  uniBquivocal  proof  cf  the  moderattonof  its  conduct 
and  the  justice  of  its  OHuse.  The  proposition  of  thir  Rajah 
of  Nepend  w»aecooidiii|^y  acceded  ti^  and  Major  Bradehaw 
was  directed  to  ptoceed  to  Bootwniy  and  enter  on  ike 
mvestigatioB,  in  concert  wkh  eommnsioBnrs  to  be  ap 
pointed  by  the  Nepaukae  government* 

The  commissioners  of  the  two  governments  met,  »m1, 
after  mmli cUay  and  pioeiastinafcion  on  the  pert  of  theNe- 
paulebe  agents,  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  cbsey  andr 
the  right  of  the  British  govemment  to  the  whcde  of  tbtf 
lowlands  confirmed  by  the  most  irrefragable  proofs,  both 
oral  and  documentary. 

The  Nepaulese  commiBsioners,  unable  to  resist  the  ferce 
ollbis  evidenee,  and  deadhf  restrained  by  the  orders  of  their 
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court  from  admittiiig  the  right  of  the  British  goveniinenty 
pretended  that  they  were  not  aathorized  to  oome  to  a  ded« 
AOD,  and  referred  the  caae  to  the  Bajah'a  government  for 
orders. 

The  advanced  period  of  the  season  when'  the  oommu* 
noners  closed  thai  proceedings^  rendered  it  impracticahk 
to  take  any  steps  founded  on  them,  until  the  ensuny  jeer* 
The  immediate  jxocedure  of  the  British  government  was 
therefore  ccmfined  to  a  communication  to  the  Rajah,  sftating 
in  general  terms  the  concUisions  necessarily  reaolting  fhxn 
the  proceedings  of  the  ocMnmisaoners,  and  requiring  tha 
Rajah  to  give  up  the  lands,  aooording  to  the  oonditioa  on 
winch  the  investigation  was  acceded  to,  on  the  grounds  of 
the  conclusive  proof  of  its  right,  established  by  those  pn^ 
ceedings.  To  this  just  and  &ir  demand  tihe  Rajah  of  No* 
panl  refdied,  by  repeating  all  those  argonents  in  &vourof 
his  own  daim,  wliich  had  been  enturdly  overthrown  by  the 
evidence  adduced  to  the  commissioners,  and  teEased  to 
restore  the  lands.  In  this  state  the  affiiir  necessarily  r^ 
mained  until  the  ensuing  season,  181S-14. 

In  the  meanwhile  Major  Bradsha^  proceeded,  as  soon  a» 
the  state  of  the  country  admitted  of  his  marchiiigy  to  the 
frontier  of  Betteah,  where  he  was  to  be  met  by  commniioners 
firom  Nepeul,  empowered  to  adjust  in  concert  with  him  the 
depending  claims  in  that  quarter ;  no  practical  measures 
having  yet  resulted  from  the  inquiry  conducted  by  Mr. 
Young. 

Major  Bradahaw,  soon  after  his  arrival,  renewed  a  de* 
mand  which  had  been  made^by  the  British  government,  but 
not  enforced  at  the  time,  for  the  restoration  of  the  twen^« 
two  villages  of  Nunnore,  previously  to  any  examination  of 
the  question  of  right.  This  demand  was  acceded  to  by 
the  Nepaulese,  and  the  villages  were  re-occupied  by  the 
officers  of  the  Honourable  Company,  subject  to  the  uki- 
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inote  diisposal  of  them  According  to.  the  isiue  of  the  intended 

inquiry. 

The  refusal  of  the  Nepaulese  govertunent  to  abide. by 
the  result  of  an  inquiry  sought  by  itsdf  in  the  case  of  the 
encroachments  in  GrorruckpcNre^  notwithstanding  the  full  and 
complete  establishoieiit  of  the  rights  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  die  disputed  lands  in  that  quarter,  now  led  the  6o» 
vernor-general  in  council  to  pause  before  he  consented  to 
incur-  the  loss,  inconvenience,  and  anxiety,  attendartt  oh  a 
new  investigation  of  the  claims  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments to  the  usurped  lands  in  Sarun.  On  duly  rdSecting 
on  all  that  had  passed ;  on  the  actual  proof  of  the  claim  of 
the  British  government  established  by  Mr*  Yoin^^g^s  in- 
quiry, conducted  in  concert  with  Nepaulese  commissioners, 
an  inquiry,  which  embraced  the  testimony  on  oath  of  aU 
those  persons  who  could  be  supposed  to  possess'  the  beat 
local  knowledge,  and  which  had,  moreover,  this  advantage 
over  every  subsequent  investigation,  that  it  was  held  bt 
a  period  so  much  nearer  to  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and 
on  the  presumptive  proof  of*  our  right,  arising  out  of  the 
fact  acknowledged  by  the  Nepaulese  themselves,  of  our 
uninterrupted  possession  during  thirty  years;  the  mind 
of  the  Governor-general  in  council  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  a  further  investigation  de  novo  would  be  an  unprofit- 
able waste  of  time,  and  that  the  utmost  that  the  Nepaulese 
government  could  in  fairness  expect,  was,  that  the  commis- 
sioners of  both  governments  should  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  question  on  the  basis  of  the  investigation 
actually  closed,  and  of  supplying  any  defects  which  might 
be  discovered  in  that  investigation  by  further  inquiry  on  the 
spot. 

When  this  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Governor- 
general  in  council  was  notified  to  the  Nepaulese  commis- 
sioners by  Major  Bradshaw,  with  an  offer  to  meet  them  for 
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ifae  ptnpose  stated,  and  toprodofie  documents  whi<3ilie  had 
obtained^  oonfinning  the  correctness  of  the  oondusioiis 
diawn  from  theevidenod  formerly  taken,  the  Commiasaoiiers 
declared,  that  they  wonld  not  meet  bim,  nor  hold  anj  oob»- 
iBxtnicatJOD  irith  him ;  and,  reroking  the  oondisional  tnm»* 
far  of  the  usurped  lands,  dananded  that  Major  Braddunr 
flhouM  instantly  leave  the  frontier.  Thejr  immedbitefy  «& 
tarwaids  returned  to  Nepanil. 

This  insulting  and  unprovoked  declaration  could  be  re- 
fmed  to  no  other  cause  than  a  previous  detennination  not 
to  fiilfil  the  obligations  cf  justice  towards  the  Britidi  go* 
vemmetit»  and  left  to  it  no  course,  but  to  do  itself  that 
right  which  was  refused  by  tiie  govemmeitt  of  Nepaid. 
Acting  <m  thb  principle,  the  Governor-genend  addreased  a 
letter  to  die  Rajah  of  Nepaul,  reviewing  the  conduct  of  his 
eommissioners,  and  claiming  the  full  renunciation  of  the 
disputed  htods ;  adding,  that  if  it  were  not  made  within  a 
g^ven  time,  the  portions  of  these  lands  stili  in  the  hands  of 
the  Nepaulese  would  be  reoccupied,  and  the  twenty-Jtwo 
villages,  which  had  been  conditionally  transferred  to  die 
British  government,  declared  to  be  finally  reannezed  to 
the  dominions  of  the  honourable  Company.  Tins  demand 
not  having  been  complied  with,  the  resumption  of  the  lands 
was  carried  into  efiect,  and  the  authority  of  the  British  go- 
vernment re-established  throughout  the  tract  in  dispute. 

While  these  occurrences  were  pasffloig  in  Sanin,  (he 
British  government,  perceiving  from  the  tenour  cf  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  state  of  Nepaul,  and  from  the  answer  to  its 
demand  for  the  restitution  of  Bootwul  and  Sheoraj,  diatno 
intention  existed  on  tiie  part  d  the  Bajah  to  restore  those 
lands,  uTas  compelled  to  prepare  to  take  possession  of  dieai 
by  fbrce,  if  that  necesaty  ^ould  arise.  Previously,  how- 
ever, to  ordering  the  troops  to  advance  into  the  disputed 
territory,  the  Governor-general  in  council  made  one  more 
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eibrt  to  indfloe  the  Bajah  to  restore  them,  by  reneviog  tli« 
demand,  founded  on  the  result  of  the  investigation,  and  d^ 
dared  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  orders  of  surrender 
w«e  not  received  within  a  limited  time  (which  was  speci- 
ied)  the  British  troops  would  proceed  to  occupy  the  lands* 
The  specified  period  having  expired  without  the  adoption 
of  any  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Nepaulew  goyenunent 
towards  a  compUanoe  with  the  just  requisition  of  the  Britisb 
government,  the  tnxyps  were  ordered  to  mairch ;  and  the 
Nepaulese  forces,  and  the  public  officers  of  that  g^vem-^ 
meat,  retiring  on  the  advanoeof  the  Bxilash  troops,  the  dvil 
officers  of  the  honourable  Company  were  enabled  to  estahtish 
their  authority  in  the  disputed  lands. 

The  commencement  ot  the  rainy  season  shortly  rendered, 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  regular  troops,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  periodieal  tkv&n  which 
reign  dnroughout  the  tract  in  that  part  of  the  year*  Thft 
defence  of  the  recovered  lands  was,  <^  course,  unavoidahly 
intrusted  to  the  police  establiahmcnts.  The  appiM^ait  ac» 
quiescence,  however,  of  the  Nepaulese,  in  what  had  taken 
place,  left  no  room  &r  apprehenfiion;  espedaUy  as  no 
real  violence  had  been  used  in  obliging  the  Nepaulese  ta 
retire  from  the  district.  On  the  morning  of  the  S9th  of 
May  last,  the  principal  police  station  in  Bootwul  was  afct 
tacked  I7  a  large  body  nf  the  Nepaulese  troops^  headed  by 
an  officer  of  that  government,  named  MunraJ  FtHi|dsr  ^,  and 
driven  out  of  Bootwul,  with  the  Iobb  of  eighteen  men  lulled  * 
and  six  wounded*  Among  the  former  was  the  Darogah, 
or  principal  poHce^ffioer,  who  was  murdeied  in  cold  blood*, 
with  circumstances  of  peculiar  barbarity,  in  tbe  pteaenos  of 
Munraj  Foujdar,  after  surrendering  himsdf  a)  prisoner* 
Another  police  tanndi  f  was  subsequently  attadced  by  the 

*  Commsnder  of  tke  snaj* .  t  Post*  ^ 
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Nepaulese  troops,  and  driven  out,  with  the  km  of  aevenl 
persons  killed  and  wotmded.  In  oonsequence  of  theim- 
practkability  of  supporting  the  poiiee  taonahs  hj  eaidmg 
troops  iftto  the  country  at  that  unhealidiy  seaaoD,  it  became 
necessary  to  withdraw  them ;  aiid  the  Nepaulete  woe  thus 
enabled  to  reoccupy  the  whole  of  the  -disputed  Usm^mf^ 
which  they  have  fiince  retained.  The  British  govanmialit 
had  not  ceased  to  hope  that  an  amieaUe  adjuatment  of.  its 
differenced  with  the  state  of  Nepaul  might  still  be  aooom- 
plished,  wheA  the  perpetration  c^  this  sanguinary  and  aln>- 
dous  outrage,  by  which  the  state  rf  Neptail  at  ottce  placed 
itself  in  the  condition  of  a  public  enemy  of  the  British  go- 
vemment,  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  any  aooommoda- 
tion,  except  od  the  basis  fji  unqualified  submianon  and 
atonement. 

Still  the  Governor-general  would  not  proceed  to  actual 
hoBtilities,  without  giving  to  the  B^ah  of  Nepaul  one  other 
bpemng  for  avoiding  so  serious  an  issue.  ThereftMre  bk  ex- 
cellency wrote  to  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul,  to  i^iiz^faim  of 
what  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  insolent  outrage  whiA 
had  taken  place,  •unless  the  government  of  Nepaul  should 
exonerate  itself  from  the  act,  by  disavowal  and  punisb- 
ment  of  the  perpetrators.  This  letter  received  an  answer 
wholly  evasive,  and  even  impljring  menace. 

The  requisite  submisaon  and  atodement  havmg  dhis 
been  withheld,  the  British  government  had  no  diaice  left 
but  an  appeal  to  aims,  in  order  to  avenge  its  innooent  sub- 
jects, and  vindicate  its  insulted  dignity"  and  honour.  'The 
unfavourable  season  of  the  year  alone  prevented  it  ttom 
having  instant  recourse  to  the  measures  necessary  for  dm- 
tising  the  insolence,  violence,  and  barbarity  of  die  Heptm- 
lese,  whose  whole  conduct,  not  only  ilk  the  partieular  eases 
.  above  detailed,  but  in  every  part  of  their  prooeediiigs 
towards  the  British  government,  for  a  series  of  years,  has 
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been  mafked  by  an  entire  disregard  of  tbe  principles  of  ho- 
nour, jusdoe,  and  good  fisiih,  aggravated  by  the  most  fla- 
grant insolence,  presumption,  and  audacity,  and  has  mani- 
fested tbe.  existence  o£  a  long-determined  resolution  on  the 
port  of  the  court  of  Catmandhoo,  to  i^eject  all  the  just  de- 
mands of  the  British  go?emment,  and  to  refer  the.  dednon 
of  the  questions  depending  between  the  two  states  to  the 
issue  of  a  war. 

.  Ever  since  the  murder  of  the  policeroScers  in  fiootwul, 
and  during  the  unavoidable  interval  of  inaction  which  fol- 
lowed, the  Nepaulese,  with  a  basoiess  and  barbarity  peculiar 
to  themselves,  have  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  troops  and 
the  subjects  of  the  Company  on  the  frontier  of  Sarun,  by 
poisoning  the  water  of  the  wells  and  tanks  in  a  tract  of  con- 
siderable extent.  The  fortunate  discovery  of  this  attempt 
ba£Bed  the  infamous  design,  and  placed  incontrovertible 
proof  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  British  government. 

The  impediment  to  military  operations,  arising  fixmi  the 
season  of  the  year,  is  now  removed,  and  the  British  govern- 
ment is  prepared,  by  the  active  and  vigorous  emjdoyment 
of  its  resources,  to  compel  the  state  of  Nepaul  to  make  that 
atonement  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled  to  demand.  The 
British  government  has  bng  borne  the  conduct  of  the  Ne- 
paulese with  unexampled  patience,  opposing  to  their  vio- 
lencse,  insolence,  and  rapacity,  a  course  of  procedure  uni- 
formly just  and  moderate.  But  forbearance  and  modera- 
tion must  have  their  limits ;  and  the  British  government 
having  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  its 
rights,  ite  interests,  and  its  honour,  will  never  lay  them 
down,  until  its  enemy  shall  be  finrced  to  make  ample  submis- 
sion and  atonement  for  his  outrageous  conduct,  to  indem- 
nify it  for  the  expense  of  the  war,  and  to  afford  full  security 
for  the  future  maintenance  of  those  relations  which  he  has 
so  shamefully  violated, 
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If  the  iniflgidded  couodls  of  the  state  of  Nqpnd  ihall 
kid  it  obstmstely  to  pendatin  rejectiiig  thete  juet  denupid% 
it  will  itself  be  ra^muiUe  for  the  coPBcqueneee,  TIk 
Bfitiih  govenanent  ham  itudiooely  endeBrouicd,  bf  enrj 
«ibH  of  conciHatioD,  to  orert  the  extremitj  ef  wer,  Imtit 
cea  here  no  appreheneioa  lif  the  rttolt ;  «ik1  it  rtfa  mik 
eodfidciioe  on  the  jqaIdmb  of  ita  cauae,  and  « the  ikiU, 
discipline,  and  valour  of  its  anmes,  for  a  speedy^  faoaoar- 
aUe,  and  deciarve  tenmnatiob  of  the  contest  in  wfaidi  it  is 
Engaged* 

By  commaiid  of  his  Excellency  the  Grovemor- 
General, 

(Signed)  J.  Adah, 

Secietary  to  GovemmeDt 
Lucknow, 
November  Istp  1814. 
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G.C.B.^  J[.L.8.^  to  Ofpicxbs  actiho  imDSE  bib  (hu 
psBf  IN  Cbktbai.  Ikdia;  in  18X1. 

T^8£  iitftnictioiis  mne  grounded  upon  pjneiples  wbidi  it 
has  beea  my  oooitant  effcart  la  jnculoate  upcH^  all  offioers 
acting  under  my  ordeiB;  and»  at  a  period  when  I  am  lear- 
ing  Central  t  India  (perhapa  not  to  return),  I  fed  it  a  doty 
I  owe  to  them>  to  my«df,  and  to  the  puUbs  aervice^  to  ea- 
ter into  a  more  full  explanation  of  my  sentiments  upon  the 
sulageot  of  our  geBoeral  and  local  rule»  tban  oould  baTe  been 
neeeasary  under  any  other  drcumstanoea. 

Almost  all  who,  firom  knowledge  and  experienee,  hare 
been  capaUb  of  forming  any  judgment  upon  the  question, 
are  agreed  that  our  power  in  India  rests  on  thb  genend 
opinion  td  the  natiiw  of  our  oomparadve  superiority  in 
good  fdthf  wisdom,  and  strength,  to  thrir  own  tuInb. 
This  inqportant  iaqsresaion  will  be  impnovcd  by  tlie  consi- 
deration we  show  to  their  habits,  institutions,  and  reli^on, 

*  These  iBStructfons  were  published  (n  the  Appendix  of  *'  Central 
India.**  They  ore  repuUiBbea  from  a  belief  of  their  utility*  in  which 
the  author  la  confirmed  bj  the  extract  of  a  minute  in  ike  Rtyenue  De- 
partment* under  date  the  29th  of  March*  1825,  of  the  Governor  of 
Madras*  Sir  Thomas  Mnnro*  directing^  their  circulation*  and  express- 
ing a  hope  that  every  public  officer*  for  whose  use  they  are  intended* 
will  be  guided  bj  the  spirit  which  perrades  them. 

t  Central  India,  so  denominated  from  its  comprising  those  provinces 
which*  lying  in  the  centre  of  India*  may  be  said  to  extend  from 
leventy-one  to  sereDty-fire  degraes  nortk  latitude,  and  seresly-tlivee 
to  eighty  east  longitude.  It  cou^preh^nds  all  thai  extent  of  eauntry 
which  was  Icnown^iA  the  time  of  the  emperors  of  Dejhi,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  the  8abah  or  government  of  Malwa.^-yide  **  Memoir 
of  Central  Indisp*  tdI.  I.,  page  L 
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• by  the  nxxleratioD,  temper,  and  kindneas,  with  whkh  we 

conduct  ourselves  towards  them ;  and  injured  by  every  act 
that  offends  their  belief  or  superstitiony  that  diows  disregard 
or  n^lect  of  individuak  or  communities^  or  that  eviooGs 
our  having,  with  the  arrogance  of  conquerors,  forgotten 
those  maxims  by  which  this  great  empire  has  been  esta- 
blished, and  by  whidi  almie  it  can  be  preserved. 

The  want  of' union  of  the  natives  appears  one  of  die 
strongest  foundations  of  our  power;   it  has  certainly  con- 
tiftuted,  beyond;  all .  others,  to  its  establiahmeot.      But, 
when  we  trace  this  cause,  we  find  it  to  have  originated  in 
the  condition  in  which  we  found  India,  and  die  Ime  we 
adopted  towards  its  inhabitants:   that  it  will  contanie  to 
operate  when  the  condition  of  that  country  is  changed,  and 
under  any  alteration  in  our  course  of  proceedings,  is  mcfte 
than  can  be  assumed.     The  similarity  of  the  ntuatkxi  xii 
the  great  proportion  of  the  people  of.  this  continent  now 
subject  to  our  rule,'will  assuredly  make  tliem  more  aocesBi- 
ble  to  common  motives  of  action,  which  isthe  foandaSkn  of 
all  union;  and  the  absence  of  that  necessity  for  coodliarinii, 
which  dianges  have  efiected,  will  make  us  more  likdy  to 
forget  its  importance.     Our  power  has  hitherto  owed  mneh 
to  a  contrast  with  misruleand  oppresnon ;  but  this  strength 
we  are  daily  loosing:  we  have  also  been  indebted  to  an  in- 
definite impression  of  our  resources,  originating  in  igno- 
rance of  their  real  ext^t;  knowledge  will  bring  this  feeling 
io  a  reduced  standard.     We  are  supported  by  the  good 
opinion  of  the  lower  and  middling  dasses,  to  whom  our 
government  is  indulgent ;   but  it  has  reodved  the  rudest 
shocks  from  an  impression  that  our  system  of  rule  is  at 
variaiice  with  the  permanent  continuance  of  rank,  authority, 
and  diatinclion  in  any  native  of  India.     This  beKef,  wliich 
is  not  without  foundation,  is  general  to  every  classy  and  its 
action  leaves  but  an  anxious  and  feverish  existence  to  all 
who  enjoy  station  and  high  name;^the  feeling  which  their 
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oonditioD  excites,  exposes  those,  who  have  any  pordon  of 
power.and  independence,  to  the  arts  of  the  disoontented,  the 
tiirboknt,  and  the  ambitious:  this  is  a  danger  to  our 
power,  whocfa  nuist  increase  in  the  ratio  of  its  extent,  unless 
we  can  counteract  its  operation  by  a  commeosurate  im- 
provement of  our  administration* 

Our  greatest  strength,  perhaps,  and  that  which  gives  the 
fairest  hopes  of  the  duration  of  oiu:  rule  over  India,  arises 
out  of  the  singular  construction,  of  the  fbune  of  both  the 
controUifig  and  the  executive  goveiixment    Patronage  in 
all  the  branches  of  the  local  government  of  India  is  ex- 
ercised under  much  limitation  and  check:   favour  effects 
less  in  this  country,  and  competency,  more,  than  in  any  other 
scene  of  equal  .magnitude. .    There  is  an  interminable  field 
for  individual  exertion;    and,  though  men  high  in  station 
are  almost  absolute,  (and  the  character  of  our  rule  requires 
they  should  be  so,)  there  is,  in  that  jealousy,  of  such  power 
which  belongs  to  our  native  country,  a  very  efficient  shield 
against  its  abuse.     This  keeps  men  from  being  intoxicated 
with  their  short-lived  authority ;  and  the  fundamental  prin* 
.ciples  which  discourage  colonisation,  prevent  public  servants 
tdung  ipot  in  the  soil,  and  make  them  proceed  to  the  duties 
of  goyernment,  as  they  would  in  other  countries  to  the 
routine  pf  an  office, ;  which  employs  th^r  talents,  without 
a^tating  thea  personal  feelings  and  interests,  in  any  degree 
.  that  can  disturb  or  bias  their  judgment.     This  absence  of 
bi^ief  ul  passions,  and  of  all  the  arts  of  intrigue,  and  ambi- 
tion which  destroy  empires,  produces  a  calmness  of  mind 
that  can  belong  alone  to  the  rulers  of  a  country  situated  as 
the  Ea^h  employed  in  India  now.  are,  and  gives  them  an 
advantage  which  almost  balances  the  bad  effects  of  their 
•  want  of  those  national  ties  that  usually  constitute  the 
strength  of  governments. 

Our  successes  and  moderation,  contrasted  with  the  misrule 
and  violme  to  which  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  India 
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Im¥9  iae  mite  thin  a  oentniy  bam  expumd,  have  at  thb 
vMnient  ndMd  tfie  veputation  €i  the  Bxituh  natum  ao  hig^ 
AatBiefi  havefoigottai,  in  the eontempiatioii rf  the  aacurity 
«iid'  pvoqperky  they  eii^y  undeeatiangcray  thdr  bdiagt  of 
ftOriotiflm;  bat  thtiseare  feahiigs  which  that  very  knov- 
ledge  that  it  is  our  duty  to  impart  aaost  gradually  terive 
^aad  bring  into actbn.    The  people  of  India  mint,  by  are- 
eurtfag  sense  of  benefits,  have  amends  made  them  for  the 
d^iadation  of  oontrainng  subject  to  fereign  masters ;  and 
this  eanakriie  be. done  by  the oomfained  cffibtts of  ereij in- 
dividual employed  in  a  station  of  trust  and  xeipomibility^  to 
lendar  popular*  a  govenmient  whidi,  though  not  nartnnali 
bas  its  foundations  laid  deep  in  the  ptimapLm  of  ^takwden, 
justice,  and  wisdcHn.    Every  agent  of  gotvcmmait  shooU 
study  and  understand  the  above  facta.    He  should  not  am- 
tent  himself  with  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  lan^ 
guages,  and  of  Ae  customs,  of  those  vith  ivhom  he  has 
intercourse.    AB  his  particulap  acts  (even  to  themamur  of 
them)  should  be  regulated  by  recuiyence  to  the  frinndntiiai 
of  our  rule,  and  a  careAit  observation  of  thooe  prino^dss 
by  whidi  it  has  been  establiflhed,  and  can  alone  be  main- 
tained.    Of  the  importance  of  this  I  cannot  batter  state  my 
opim«i,  than  by  expressing  my  full  conviction^  that,  hido- 
pendent  of  the  presciibed  duties   winch   evety  qualifled 
officer  performs,  there  is  no  p»son  in  a  sitoation  of  any 
consequenee  who  does  not,  both- in  the  substance  and  man- 
ner of  bis  ccmduct,  do  somethiBgevary  day  in  his  hfe,  whieb^ 
as  it  operates  on'the  general  interests  of  the  empfae  thnwigh 
the  feelings  of  the  cbide  he  controls  or  rules,  has  an  unaaen 
e^t  in  strengthemng  €t  weak^ening  (he  goveniassnt  by 
which  he  is  employed.     My  belief  that  what  1  'ha¥e  assum- 
ed is  cmrect,  will  be  my  excuse  fi>r  going  into  some  mimil»- 
ness  in  my  general  instructions  to  those  under  ^ly  ordsn. 

The  first,  and  one  ot  the  most  important  pomts^  is  the 
manner  of  European  superiprs  Upwards  the  natives.     It 
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would  be  quite  out  of  places  m  this  ptper>  to  speak  of  thf 
necessity  of  kindness,  and  of  an  absence  of  all  violencft ;  thiK 
must  be  a  matter  of  ooone  wiih  thoee  to  whom  it  is  (ad- 
dressed: Ibere  is  much  mane  iequ]|«d  ham  them  than  tJwtr 
conciliation  which  is  a  diity^  but  which,  when  it  qspcans  m 
such,  hMes  half  its  effect    It  niiist,  to  make  an  impreanoii, 
be  a  habit  of  the  mind,  giomided  on  a  farouiable  comi^ 
deration  of  the  qualities  and  merits  of  those  to  wbom  it  eg^ 
tends;  and  thisimpresrion,  I  am  satisfied,  evety  penon  will 
hare^  who,  after  attaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Teal  character  of  those  with  whom  he  has  interoouxie,  ahaU 
judge  them,  without  prejudice  or  aelf^onceit,  by  a  atandard 
whidi  is  suited  to  their  belief,  their  usages,  their  babil% 
their  occupations,  their  rank  in  life,  the  ideas  they  hav^  iuk- 
bibed  from  infancy,  and  the  stage  of  emliaation  to  whiak 
the  commuiiity  as  a  whcJe  are  advanced    If  he  does  ao 
with  that  knowledge  and  that  temper  of  mind  which  are 
essential  to  render  him  competent  to  form  an  opinkn*  he 
will  find  enough  of  virtue,  enough  of  docility  and  diapoel. 
tion  to  improvement,  enough  of  regttrd  and  obaervanoeof  all 
the  best  and  most  sacred  ties  of  society,  to  ereate  an  esteem 
for  individuals,  and  an  interest  in  the  community,  whidi, 
when  grounded  on  a  sincere  conviction  of  its  being  deaerved, 
will  render  his  kindness  natural  and  coneifiating^    All  hu- 
man beings,  down  to  the  lowest  links  of  the  chain,  induaive 
of  children,  are  quick  In  tracing  the  source  of  the  numneas 
of  others,  and,  above  all,  of  their  superiors  ;--*when  that  is 
regulated  by  the  head,  not  the  heart-^when  it  pcoeeads 
from  reason,  not  frcMn  feeBng,  it  camiot  jdease;  fi>r  It  has 
in  it,  if  at  all  artifidal,  a  show  of  desdgn  which  repels,  aa  it 
generates  suspidon.     When  tiiis  manner   takes  ^anolliar 
shape,  when  kindness  and  consideration  appear  as  aoCs  of 
condescension,  it  must  be  felt  as  offensive.      Men  muy 
dr^id,  but  can  never  love  or  r^aid,    those  wiw  ane 
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caotinuMy   hnmiliyting  tbnn  by  the   pende    of  mpe> 
rioritjr.    ... 

I>  have  Feoommended  those  foondatioiis  ai  wfomef^  to* 
wards  thenativet  of  India,  upon  which  Itedmj  tmn  to  be 
gnninded.     I  can  recollect  (and  I  do  it  with  ahame)  tbe 
pesiod  when  I  thou^t  I  was  veiy  sttpenor.  to  those  with 
whom  my  duty  made  me  assodale;  but  as  my  kaowkdge 
of  them  and  of  myself  improved,  the  .distance  betireen  us 
gradually  lessened.     I  have  seen  and  beard  much  of  oat 
boasted  advantages  over  them,  but  cannot  think  that,  if  all 
the  ranks  of  the  different  communities  of  .Europe  and  India 
are  comparatively  viewed^  there  is  just  ground  for  any  very 
arvogant  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  iohatutants  of  the  for^- 
mer:  nor,  can  I  join  in  that  comnum^place  <^nioii,  which 
oondemns,  in  ii  sweeping  way,  the  natives  ol  this  country  as 
men,  taking  the 'best  of  them,  not  only  .unworthy  of  trust 
and  devoid  of  prindple,  but  of.  too  limited  intelligence  and 
reach  of  thought,  .to  allow  of  Euiopeans,  wkh  Urge  and 
liberal  minds  and  education,  having^  rational  or  sadsCac- 
toiy  intercourse  with  then).     Such  impressions,  if  admitted, 
must  prove  vital  as  to  the  manncs:  of  treating  the  natives  of 
India: ,  I  shall  therefore  .say  a  few  words  upon  the  justiop  of 
.the  grounds  upon  which  th^y  rest.    The,  man  whoconados 
them  in  this  li^t  can  grant  little  or  no  credit  to  the  Ugh 
characters,  and  the  eulogies  whidi  are  given  to  individuals 
and  great  bodies  of  men,  in  the^.own  histories,  traditions, 
and  records.    He  must  then,  judge  them  by  his  own  obser- 
vations and  knowledge,  and  his  opinion  will,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, be  formed,  not  comparatively  with  Europeans  of  tb^ 
own  class  of  life,  but  with  the  public  servants  of  govern- 
ment-^ class  of  men  who  are  carefully  educated,  wMose  ani- 
bition  is  stimulated  by  the  tugi^  prpspecta  of  prefcrmco^ 
and    whose  . integrity  isi  preserved  by  adequate   sahnes 
through  every  grade  of  th^ir  service.    Before  this  list  prin- 
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dfAe  was  introduced  (which  is  little  more  than  thirty  yean), 
the  European  servants  of  goviemment  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  money  in  modes  not  dissimilar  to  those  we  now  re* 
proach  the  natives  in  our  employ  with  doing;  and  it  may 
here  be  asked,  **  If  the  same  endeavours  have  been  made  to 
alter  the  halnts  of  the  latter  as  the  former  P^  I  believe  the 
exact  contrary  to  be  the  fact,  and  that  the  system  sincel  in- 
troduced  has  not  operated  more  to  elevate  the  European, 
than  to  sink  and  depress  the  native  character:  but  this  is 
not  the  place  for  the  discussion  of  this  large  question. 

Many  of  the  moral  defects  of  the  natives  of  India  are  to 
be  referred  to  that  misrule  and  oppression  f rom  wfasdi  they 
are  now,  in  a  great  degree,  emancipated.  I  do  not  know  the 
example  of  any  great  population,  in  similar  circumstances, 
preserving,  through  such  a  period  of  change  and  tyranmcal 
rule,  so  much  of  virtue  and  so  many  good  qualities  as  are  to 
be  found  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  Hindu  institutidns,  particularly  that  of  Caiste,  which 
appear  to  have  raised  them  to  their  present  rank  in  human 
society,  at  a  very  remote  period;  but  these  have  certainly 
tended  to  keep  them  stationary  at  that  point  of  dvil  cider 
to  which  they  were  thus  early  advanced.  With  a  just  ad- 
miration of  the  effects  of  many  of  their  institutions,  particu- 
larly those  parts  of  them  which  cause  in  vast  classes,  not 
merely  an  absence  of  the  common  vices  of  Aeft,  drunken- 
ness, and  violence,  but  preserve  the  virtuous  ties  of  family 
and  kindred  relations,  we  must  all  deplore  some  of  their 
usages  and  weak  superstitions;  but  what  individuals,  or 
what  races  of  men,  are  without  great  and  manifold  errors 
and  imperfectkmsP  and  what  mind^  that  is  not  fortified  with 
Ignorance  or  pride,  can,  on  such  grounds,  come  to  a  severe 
judgment  against  a  people  like  that  of  India? 

I  must  here,  however^  remark,  that  I  have  invariably 
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£9imd^  unlett  in  a  feir  aaaes  where  koowMge  had  not  ora% 
Oonie  self^lvfficieiiqr  and  orrc^ncey  that  in  proportion  as 
fiurapeaa  offieerv,  cml  and^  miliftarjr,  adranoed  in  thdv 
aoqnamtance  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  aatiVes 
of  Ittdi%  th^  became  more  smoerdy  kind  totbem;  and,oa 
die  ooDtrary,  ignoiBnce  always  acoompanied  that  sdfish 
pride  and  want  of  ooiisidmtion  whidi  hold  them  figfat^  or 
traated  them  with  harshness. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  that,  if  there  is  one 
cause  more  than  another  that  will  impede  our  projgresB  fa 
the  geacral  improrement  of  India,  it  is  a  beikf  fennel  by 
its  popQlation,  from  the  manner  of  their  English  sqienfHs; 
that  they  are  viewed  by  them  as  an  infeiior  and  d^raded 
race:  but,  m  the  contrary,  if  the  peraonsempbyed  in  eFoy 
hrandi  of  the  admimstmtibn  of  this  gteat  ooimtij^  whife 
their  conduct  marics  those  rigid  prindpks  of  virtue  and 
justioe^  under  the  check  of  which  they  act,  comport  them- 
selves towards  the  people  whom,  it  is  their  duty  to  make 
happy,  with  that  sincere  humility  of  heart  whiiA  always 
belongs  to  real  knowledge,  and  which  attaches  while  it  cle-> 
vates,  they  will  contribute  by  such  manner,  more  tlian  any 
measures  of  boasted  wisdom  ever  can,  to  the  strength  and 
duMion  of  their  government. 

It  i^  of  importance,  before  I  condude  this  part  eC  the 
subject,  to'  state  my  opinion,  that  in  oulr  manner  to  the 
natives,  though  it  is  our  duty  to  understand  and  to  fvf 
every  ptioper  defer^ce  to  their  customs  and  usages,  and  to 
conform  with  these  as  far  as  we  can  with  propriety,  partico- 
larly  on  points  where  die  religious  prejudices  or  the  rank  of 
those  with  whom  we  have  intercourse  require  it,  yet  we 
should  always  preserve  the  European;  for,  to  adofit  tbeir 
manners  is  a  departure  from  the  very  prindijde  on  ^^neh 
every  impression  of  our  superiority  that  rests  upon  good. 
foundation  is  grounded.    We  should  take  a  lesson  on  such 
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poiiits  finim  what  we  see  oecur  to  imtite  prinees  and  odi^ 
who  ape  Engliah  halnts  and  modes:  they  lose  ground  with 
one  dass,  that  to  whieh  they  belong,  without  gaining  with 
the  other,  that  to  which  they  wish  to  approximate*  The 
^wst  IB)  they  iiltimately  lose  with  the  latter;  for  even  their 
ttttaehment  is  vsekss,  when  they  cease  to  have  influence 
with  tiieir  own  tribe.  The  European  offiiser,  who  aasiimes 
native  manners  and  usages,  may  pleaae  a  few  individuals^ 
who  are  flattered  or  profited  by  his  departure  from  the 
haibitB  of  his  oountry;  but  even  with  these,  familiarity  will 
not  be  found  to  increase  respect;  and  die  adoption  of  andh 
a  course  wiU  be  sure  to  sink  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
mass  of  the  communist  both  European  and  Native,  among 
whcmi  he  resides.  ' 

The  intercourse  to  be  maintained  with  the  Natives  withiu 
your  circle  is  of  two  kindi,*-^private  and  <^ciaL  Hie  first 
should  extend  as  much  ae  possible  to  all  ranks  and  classes, 
and  be  as  familiar,  as  kind,  and  as  frequent,  as  the  difference 
of  habits  and  pursuits  will  admit. 

There  is  a  veil  between  the  Natives  of  India  and  theif 
European  superiors,  which  leaves  the  latter  igniirant,  in  au 
extraordinary  degree^  of  the  real  character  <ji  the  tcfrm&t. 
He  can  only  judge  his  own  domestics  by  what  he  sees  of 
their  conduct  m  his  presence ;  of  the  manner  in  whidi  they 
perform  their  other  duties  in  life,  he  is,  if  Hot  ignorant,  but 
imperfectly  informed :  so  many  minute  obstacles,  grounded 
upon  caste,  usages,  and  religion,  oppose  an  approach  to 
closer  acquaintance,  that  it  can  never  be  generally  attained; 
but  in  private  intercourse  much  may  be  learned  that  wiU 
facilitate  the  performance  of  public  duty,  and  give  that 
knowledge  of  the  usages  and  feelings  of  the  various  classes 
of  the  Natives,  whieh  will  enaUe  its  possessors  to  touch  every 
chord  with  effect.  In  joining  with  them  in  field-sports,  in 
an  unceremonious  interchange  of  visits  with  the  tnost  re^ 
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gpectal)k»  and  in  seeking  the  societj  of  the  moet  ksnied, 
the  European  public  offieer  will  not  only  gain  much  in- 
farmatibn^  but  knpart  complete  confidence,  and  lay  the 
gfounds  of  that  paraonal  attaijmient  which  will  ever  be 
found  ol  the  greatest  aid  to  his  public  laboon.  He  will 
abo  obtain,  by  such  halnts  of  private  int^coune,  the  means 
of  elevating  those  he  esteems  by  marks  of  notice  and  regard; 
but,  in  pursuing  this  course,  he  must  beware  lest  he  lose  his 
object,  by  fisdling  into  the  weaknesses  or  indulgences  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  thus  assodates.  It  is  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  part  of  his  duty,  wheii  all  the  pride  of 
station  is  laid  aside,  that  he  must  most  carelully  guard  that 
real  superiority  which  he  derives  froin  better  knov^kdge  and 
truer  principles  of  morality  and  religion;  for  it  is  from  the 
impression  made  by  the  possesion  without  the  ostentation 
of  those  higher  qualities,  that  he  must  expect  the  benefits  I 
have  described  as  likely  to  result  from  a  familiar  and  private 
intercourse  with  the  natives  under  his  direction  and  contixd. 
In  all  official  intercourse  with  the  natives,  one  of  the  first 
points  of  importance  is,  tnat  these,  whatever  be  thar  rank, 
class,  or  business,  should  have  complete  and  easy  access  to 
personid  communication  with  their  European  superior.  The 
necessity  of  this  arisess  out  of  the  character  of  our  rule,  and 
of  those  over  whom  it  is  established.  It  is  suffidently  gaUing 
for  the  people  of  India  to  have  foreign  masters:  the  im- 
pression this  feeling  must  continually  excite,  can  only  be 
mitigated  or  removed  by  a  recurring  sense  of  the  advantages 
they  derive  from  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  thar  European 
superiors;  and  this  can  alone  be  effected  by  direct  commu- 
nication with  them.  Though  native  servants  must  be  cm- 
ployed  and  trusted,  and  though  it  is  quite  essjential  to  bdiave 
to  all  with  kindness,  and  to  raise  the  higfaer  dasaes  of  than 
by  a  treatment  which  combines  ccmsidcFation  and  lapect, 
yet  they  can  never  witluHit  hazard  be  used  as  eidusive 
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inediums  of  communicadon:  their  real  or  supposed  influence 
tnll,  under  whatever  circumstances  they  are  allowed  frequent 
lipprqach  to  an  European  oflScer  in  the  exercise  of  authority ^ 
give  them  opportunities  of  abusing  his  confidence,  if  they 
desire  it;  and  as  our  servantsi  who  are  seldom  selected  ftom 
the  higher  classes,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  even  the 
same  motives  with  native  rulers  for  good  conduct,  much  less 
the  same  title  to  regard,  men  under  our  power  will  have,  in 
aggravation  of  the  feeling  ariang  out  of  subjection  to  foreign 
rule,  that  of  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  the  mercy  of 
persons  of  their  own  nation^  whom  they  neither  trust  nor 
respect.  There  is  no  remedy  for  such  an  evil,  except  being 
completely  easy  of  access;  but  this,  however  much  the 
superior  may  desire  it,  is  not  to  be  established  without 
difficulty  and  perseverance.  It  affects  the  interest  and  con- 
sequence of  eYery  man  in  his  employ,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest ;  but,  in  proportion  to  their  efforts  to  counteract 
ity  so  must  his  be  to  carry  this  important  point,  on  which^ 
more  than  all  others,  the  integrity  of  his  personal  admini»« 
tration  and  the  good  of  the  country  depend.  No  native 
servant,  high  or  low,  must  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  either 
introducing  or  stopping  an  applicant  or  a  complainant:  all 
such  must  come  with  confidence  to  the  European  superior, 
or  to  such  assistant  as  he  may  specifically  direct  to  receive  or 
hear  them.  It  requires  much  temper  and  patience,  constant 
activity,  and  no  slight  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort,  to  main^ 
tain  an  intercourse  with  the  natives  upon  this  footing;  but, 
unless  it  be  dane^  (I  speak  here  from  the  fullest  experience,) 
the  government  of  control   now  established*  in  Central 

*  In  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  Plndarie  war  in  1818 
and  ]8I9»  our  power  was  established  over  almost  all  the  country  called 
Central  India ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  districU,  ite  provinces 
remained  with  the  native  princes  and  chiefs  who  before  possessed  them. 

Vol.  n.  8 
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India  oaoBot  b^  eairied  on  far  any  period,  wA  the  changw 
whi^  must  eiMue  from  rehxatioii  m  this  particular  vill  b« 
InoMght  about  in  the  mannw  moat  unfayouraUe  tp  out 
ebamcter  and  i^utatioD, 

In  cituMiahing  thia  direct  peraoM  iat^rwune,  it  ia  par^ 
hapa  better,  whm  tbe  hafaita  are  sp  farmed  ^  to  a^imtof  i^ 
that  the  nativee  of  aU  daaaea  and  no^  ahould  have  ndiaia. 
urn  and  be  heard,  at  whateyar  haur  of  the  daj  they  oom% 
exoqpt  thoae  of  meals;  but,  where  such  constant  intrusion  ia 
Iduii^  to  interrupt  otb^  bqainesi^  as  it  may  vith  «nai|y» 
certain  portiona  of  every  day  must  be  set  aside  to  hear  le- 
preaoitations  and  ccniplaint%  9fid  to  see  those  whodeoieta 
he  seen.  The  establishment  of  direct  intercourse  ia,  ii^  niy 
opinioa,  a  primary  and  indiqaenaahle  duty»  one  na  more 
^pendent  upon  the  inclination  or  judgment  <if  the  indivi* 
duals  to  whom  the  charge  of  managing  or  oontrolliiig  these 
countries  is  intrusted,  than  it  ia  to  an  officer  whether  he 
«ihaU  attend  his  parade,  or  to  a  judge  wheihes  he  shall  at  a 
certain  number  of  hours  in  hia  court :  indeed,  I  ecnaider 
that  kte  events  have  io  completely  altered  our  condition  in 
India,  that  the  duties  of  almost  every  officer  in  the  pohtical 
dqiaJFtment  have  become,  in  a  great  degree,  magisterial, 
and,  as  such^  must  be  more  defined,  and  aul^ect  to  nxxe 
exact  rules,  than  they  formerly  were« 

Our  right  of  interference  (as  will  he  ahown  hereafter)  is 
80  limited,  that  it  is  not  m  one  case  in  a  hundred  of  thoaa 
that  are  brought  forward,  that  an  officer  can  do  move  than 
state  calmly  and  clearly,  to  the  party  who  sedu  redress^  the 
reasons  and  principles  which  prevent  him  from  attendio^  to 
his  representation  or  complaint.     He  will  have  to  repeat 

These,  with  hardly  what  can  be  called  an  exception,  became,  under 
different  treaties  aud  eng'agfcments,  dependent  on  the  protectioo  sad 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  British  g^overnment. 
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this  perhaps  fifty  times  in  one  day;  but  he  must,  In  con* 
templating  the  good  that  will  be  ultiriiately  produced,  be 
content  to  take  this  trouble.  The  natives  of  India  cannot 
persuade  themselves  that,  possessing  as  we  do  the  means  of 
establishing  our  direct  rule,  we  shall  long  refrain  from  doing 
so.  This  impression  weakenn  those  princes,  chiefs,  and 
ministers,  whom  it  is  our  policy  to  support,  in  a  degree  that 
almost  unfits  them  for  being  instruments  of  govemtntotf. 
We  can  only  counteract  its  bad  efiects  by  making  ourselvei 
understood  by  all,  even  to  the  lowest,  upon  this  point:  it  is 
one  on  which  they  will  never  trust  to  a  communication  fronl 
any  native  agent  or  servant,  nor  indeed  will  they  be  con- 
vinced of  our  sincerity  till  they  observe  for  years  that  our 
words  and  actions  are  in  unison;  and  they  must,  to  satisfy 
them  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  those  fluctuations  to  which 
they  have  been  so  habituated,  see  that  everything  originates 
with  and  is  known  to  the  superior.  This  knowledge,  added 
to  the  right  of  approaching  him  at  all  moments,  will  gradu- 
ally tranquillize  their  minds,  and  place  them,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  placed,  beyond  the  power  of  being  made  the  dupes 
of  artful  or  interested  men. 

It  has  been  before  said,  that  native  servants  of  all  classes 
should  be  treated  with  that  attention  and  respect  to  which 
they  were  from  their  station  and  character  entitled.  These 
will,  of  course,  have  at  all  times  the  freest  intercourse  with 
the  superior,  but  they  should  never  have  the  privilege  of 
coming  to  any  conference  between  him  and  other  natives, 
to  which  they  were  not  specifically  called.  But  these  ser- 
vants (whatever  might  be  their  inclination)  will  have  little 
power  of  doing  hann  wh«i  a  direct  intercourse  (such  as  has 
been  described)  is  well  established,  and  its  principles  and 
objects  generally  understood.  Indeed,  one  of  the  best  efiects 
of  that  intercourse  is  the  check  it  constitutes  on  all  nefbrious 
proceedings  of  subordinate  agents,  and  persons  of  every  de- 
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^criptioii;  as  such  must  act  in  hourly  dread  of  discovery^ 
when  every  man  can  tell  his  own  story  to  the  principal  at 
any  moment  be  pleases. 

The  next  important  point  to  be  observed  in  oiScia]  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  is  *^  publicity.*"  There  can  be  no 
occasion  to  expatiate,  here,  upon  the  utility  of  this  principle. 
It  is  the  happy  privilege  of  a  state  so  constituted  as  that  of 
the  English  in  India,  to  gain  strength  in  the  ratio  that  its 
measures,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  adopted,  are 
made  public ;  and  this  is  above  all  essential  in  a  quarter 
of  India  where  we  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood. 
There  are,  and  can  be,  no  secrets  in  our  ordinary  proceed- 
ings, and  every  agent  will  find  his  means  of  doing  good 
advanced,  his  toil  lessened,  and  the  power  of  the  designing 
and  corrupt  to  misrepresent  his  actions  or  intentions  de- 
creased, in  the  proportion  that  he  transacts  affiiirs  in  public^ 
He  sliould  avoid,  as  much  as  he  possibly  can,  private  con* 
ferenoes  with  those  in  his  employ  or  others.  These  will  be 
eagerly  sought  for;  they  give  the  individual  thus  admitted 
the  appearance  of  favour  and  influence;  and  there  is  no 
science  in  which  the  more  artful  among  the  natives  are 
greater  adepts,  than  that  of  turning  to  account  the  real  or 
supposed  confidence  of  their  superiors.  I  know  no  mode  of 
preventing  the  mischief  which  this  impression,  if  it  becomes 
general,  gives  men  the  power  of  effecting,  but  habitual  pub- 
licity in  transacting  business.  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  found 
to  have  inconveniences,  which  will  be  purposely  increased 
by  those  who  have  their  game  to  play,  and  indeed  others; 
lor  natives  of  rank  and  station,  even  when  they  have  no 
corrupt  vjeirs,  are  from  habit  and  self-importance  attached 
to  a  secret  and  mysterious  way  of  conducting  both  great  and 
^mall  affairs. 

A  public  officer,  placed  in  your  situation,  must  always  be 
yj^lant  and  watchful  of  events  likely  to  affect  tlie  peace  of 
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the  country  under  bis  charge;  but  no  part  of  his  duty  re- 
quires such  care  and  wisdom  in  its  performance.   He  cannot 
rest  in  blind  confidence,  nor  refuse  attention  to  obvious  and 
well-authenticated  facts;  but  he  must  be  slow  in  giving  his 
ear,  or  in  admitting  to  private  and  confidential  intercourse, 
secret  agents  and  informers,  lest  they  make  an  impression 
(which  will  be  their  object)  upon  his  mind;  for  there  is 
no  failing  of  human  nature  to  which  the  worst  part  of  the 
natives  of  India  have  learned  (from  the  shape  of  their  own 
government)  so  well  to  address  themselves,  as  any  disposition 
to  suspicion  in  their  superiors.     From  the  condition  of  Cen- 
tral India,  abounding  as  it  must  with  discontented  and 
desperate  characters,  intrigues,  treasonable  conversations  and 
papers,  and  immature  plots,  must,  for  some  time,  be  matterd 
of  frequent  occurrence  and  growth ;  but  such  will,  in  general, 
be  best  left  to  perish  of  neglect.     Established  as  our  powa: 
now  is»  men  cannot  collect  any  means  capable  of  shaking  it, 
without  being  discovered ;  and  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  under 
all  ordinary  circumstances,  wiser  and  safer  to  incur  petty 
hazard,  {han  to  place  individuals  and  communities  at  the 
mercy  of  artful  and  avaricious  agents  and  spies,  or  to  goad 
unfortunate  men  to  a  state  of  hostility  by  continually  view- 
ing them  with  an  eye  of  torturing  and  degrading  suspicion. 
In  the  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  your  circle,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  advert  to  the  subject  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving  presents.  The  recent  orders  upon  this  subject,  which 
have  been  communicated  to  you,  are  very  defined  and  strict; 
but  there  is  a  necessity,  in  this  government  of  control,  for 
every  agent  to  maintain,  on  a  high  ground,  not  only  the 
purity,  but  the  disinterestedness  of  the  English  character;  and 
you  will  avoid,  as  much  as  you  possibly  can,  incurring  any 
obligation  to  local  authorities.     These  will  sedulously  en- 
deavour to  promote  your  convenience  and  comfort,  and  will 
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press  favours  upon  you,  both  from  deagn  aad  good  fedings; 
but  there  is  a  strength  in  presarving  ooinidete  indepeodeno^ 
on  all  such  points,  that  muBt  not  be  abandoned.  Our  poli* 
deal  superiority,  to  be  efficient,  muat  be  unmixed  with  an/ 
motives  or  concerns,  eitbo:  odnnected  with  our  penooal 
interest  or  that  of  others,  that  can  soil  or  weaken  that  iiuf 
|)res8k>n  on  w}udi  its  sucoenful  exercise  depends* 

The  forms  of  the  official  interoourae  between  European 
agents  and  natives  of  rank  were^  before  we  obtained  paia- 
mount  power,  a  matter  of  more  moment,  and  one  on  which 
we  could  less  rekx  than  at  preaenC,  because  our  motives 
were  at  that  period  more  liable  to  be  mistaken,  Thoo^  it 
is  essential,  in  our  intercourse  with  nations  who  are  attadied 
to  and  give  value  to  ceremonies,  to  understand  audi  per> 
fectly,  and  to  claim  from  all  what  is  due  to  our  stadon,  tbat 
we  may  not  sink  the  rank  of  the  European  superior  in  the 
estimation  of  those  subject  to  tna  control;  it  is  now  the 
duty  of  the  former  to  be  much  more  attentive  to  the  respect 
which  he  gives  than  what  he  receives,  particularly  in  hb 
intercourse  with  men  of  high  rank.  The  pritioes  and  chieA 
of  India  may,  in  different  degrees,  be  said  to  be  all  de- 
pendent on  the  British  government:  many  have  little  more 
than  the  name  of  that  power  they  before  enjoyed;  but  they 
aeem,  aa  they  lose  the  substance,  to  cling  to  the  forma  of 
staticm.  The  pride  of  reason  may  smile  at  sudi  a  feeling; 
but  it  exists,  and  it  wouM  be  alike  opposite  to  the  proxaples 
of  humanity  and  policy  to  deny  it  gratificati<m. 

In  official  intercourse  with  the  lower  classes,  the  latter 
diould  be  treated  according  to  the  usages  of  the  country, 
as  practised  by  the  most  indulgent  of  their  native  auperiora. 
It  will  be  found  that  they  require  personal  notice  and  con- 
sideration in  proportion  as  their  state  is  removed  fixMn  that 
knowledge  which  belongs  to  dviliaation ;  and  it  is  on  thia 
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ground,  that  the  Bhed  *  must  have  more  attention  paid  him 
than  the  Ryot  It  is  more  difficult  to  give  confidence  to  his 
mindy  and  to  make  him  believe  in  the  sincerity  and  perma- 
neooe  of  the  kindness  with  which  he  is  treated,  becauie  he  is 
in  a  ooodition  more  remote  from  the  party  with  whom  he 
eommunioates;  and»  before  he  can  be  redumed,  he  must  be 
approximated^ 

The  interfioenoe  of  agents  employed  in  this  country  with 
native  princes,  or  courtis,  or  their  local  officers,  cannot 
be  exactly  defined,  for  there  will  be  shades  of  distinction  in 
every  case,  that  will  requbre  attention ;  but  all  must  be 
subject,  and  that  in  the  strictest  d^ee,  to  certain  general 
and  well*uader8tood  principles,  founded  on  the  nature  of 
our  power,  our  objects,  our  political  relations  with  the 
different  states,  the  personal  conduct  of  their  rulers,  their 
necessity  for  our  aid  and  support,  and  their  disposition 
to  require  or  rgect  it  in  the  conduct  of  their  internal 
administration.  The  leading  principle,  and  the  one  which 
must  be  continually  referred  to,  is  grounded  on  the  cha- 
iRcter  of  our  controlling  power  and  its  objects.  It  is  the 
avowed,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  is  the  true,  policy  of  the 
British  state,  while  it  maintains  the  general  peace  c^  the 
country,  to  keq>,  not  only  in  the  enjojrment  of  their  high 
rank,  but  in  the  active  esn^ise  of  their  sovereign  functions, 
die  different  princes  and  ditefs  who  are  virtually  or  de- 
ebiredly  d^>endent  on  its  protection.  The  prindpal  object 
(siting  aside  the  obligations  of  faith)  is  to  keep  at  a  distance 
that  ciisis  to  which,  in  spite  of  our  eflbrts,  we  are  gradually 
appta&dtmg--^  having  the  whole  of  India  subject  to  our 
direct  rule.    There  is  no  intention  of  discussing  here  the 

*  The  Bheels  are  mountain-robbers.  For  a  particular  account  of 
Mi  remarkable  race,  vide  Memoir  on  Central  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  116, 
{fA>,  and  rd.  ii.  p.  17f  • 
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consequences  likely  to  result  from  such  an  event.  It  is 
sufficient  for  executive  and  subordinate  officers  to  knoir, 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  government  they  serve,  to  keep 
it  at  a  distance,  to  render  it  their  duty  to  contribute  their 
whole  effi>rt8  to  promote  the  accomplishment  of  that  oibject; 
and  on  the  manner  and  substance  c£  their  interferenoe  the 
local  success  of  this  policy  will  greatly  depend. 

On  all  points  where  we  are  pledged  by  treaty  to  support 
.  states,  or  to  mediate  or  interfere  between  them  aqd  others, 
'.  we  must  of  course  act  agreeably  to  the  obligations  con* 
f  tracted ;  and,  in  such  case,  no  instructions  can  be  required. 
It  may  not,  however,  be  unuseful  to  remark,  that,  on  ail 
occasions  where  they  are  referred  to,  treaties  and  engage- 
ments  should  be  interpreted  with    consideration  to  the 
'  prince  or  chief  with  whom  they  are  made.     Tliere  is  oAen, 
^  from  opposite  education  and  habits,  much  difference  between 
>  their  construction  and  ours  of  such  engagements;  but  no 
loose  observation,  or  even  casual  dqMurture  from  the  letter 
of  them,  ought  to  lead  to  serious  consequences,  when  it 
appeared  there  was  no  intention  of  violating  the  spirit  of 
the  deed,  or  of  acting  contrary  to  pledged  faith.     When 
any  article  of  an  engagement  is  doubtful,  I  think  it  should 
be  invariably  explained  with  more  leaning  to  the  expeo* 
tations  originally  raised  in  the  weaker  than  to  the  interesta 
of  the  stronger  power.    It  belongs  to  superior  authori^ 
to  give  ultimate  judgment  upon  all  points  of  this  nature 
which  come  under  discussion;    but  that  judgmoit  must 
always  be  much  influenced  by  the  colour  of  the  informatioa 
and  opinion  of  the  local  agent.    My  desire  is  to  convey 
how  important  every  subject  is  that  connects  in  the  re« 
motest  degree  with  that  reputation  for  good  faith,  which 
can  only  be  considered  our  strength  while  it  exists  uniiiK 
paired  in  the  minds  of  the  natives :  in  this  view  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  sboqld  be  paid  to  tl|eir  understanding 
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•of  every  artide  of  the  agreements  we  make  with  them ; 
for  no  ]ocal  advantage,  nor  the  promotion  of  any  pecuniary 
interest,  can  compensate  for  the  slightest  injury  to  **  this 
oomer-stone  of  our  power  in  India.^' 

With  the  government  of  Dowlqt  Row  Sindia  *  (a  great 
part  of  whose  possessions  are  intermixed  with  those  of  our 
dependent  allies  in  this  quarter)  we  have  only  general 
relations  of  amity  ;  and^  however  virtually  dependent  events 
may  have  rendered  that  prince,  we  can  (except  insisting 
upon  the  exact  perfcnrmance  of  those  settlements  which  we 
have  mediated  between  him  or  bis  delegated  officers  and 
some  of  his  tributaries)  claim  no  right  of  interference  in  any 
part  of  his  internal  administration ;  nor  should  there,  unless 
in  cases  of  unexpected  emergency  which  threatened  the 
general  peace  of  the  country,  be  any  disposition  shown  tb 
interference,  except  on  specific  requisition  from  the  residen}; 
at  Gwaliort-  Without  interfering,  however,  we  have 
hitherto,  and  shall  continue  to  exercise  a  very  salutary 
control  both  over  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  and  his  local  officers, 
by  the  terms  on  which  we  communicate  and  act  with  the 
latter*  When  these  are  men  of  good  character^  and  study 
the  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  improvement  of 
the  country,  we  can,  by  the  cordiality  and  consideration 
with  which  we  treat  them,  and  the  ready  attention  we  give 
to  the  settlement  of  every  petty  dispute  they  have  with  the 
subjects  of  our  allies,  as  well  as  other  friendly  acts,  grant 
them  a  countenance  and  aid  which  will  promote  the  success 

•  This  Mahratta  prince  (for  a  particolar  account  of  whose  family 
and  possessions,  vide  Memoir  on  Central  India,  vol.  i.  p.  116)  is  the 
only  one  who  maintains  a  nominal  independence  of  the  British  f^orem- 
ment ;  but  he,  in  fact,  now  relies  as  much  on  tlmt  power  as  those  chiefs 
who  can  claim  its  protection  by  treaty^ 

t  Gwalior  is  the  capital  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  with  whom  a  rcprc^ 
sentative  of  the  British  gorernment  resides. 
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of  their  local 'administitttkii«  The  flame  princtfde  leads 
to  abatinenoe  fnom  all  caintDUiiication»  and  to  our  keeping 
aloof  (except  where  the  general  peace  ii  at  haaard)  fetm  all 
intercourse  with  those  of  Bindia^s  managers  who  are  noted 
far  misrule  or  bad  fidth.  This  line  of  conduct  towatds  the 
latter,  grounded,  as  it  publicly  should  be^  on  the  arowed 
principle  of  keeping  our  character  free  of  soil  ttam  theb 
proceedings,  will  increase  our  local  reputation,  while  it  has 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  emfdojrment  of  such  men  incno- 
venient  and  unprofitable  to  the  state,  and  thus  coostitata 
one  of  the  chief  means  we  have  of  woridng  a  refend  ki  its 
internal  administration :  nor  is  it  a  slight  one;  far  the  im- 
pression of  our  power  is  so  great,  that  the  htUei  of  a  local 
officer  possessing  our  good  opinion  and  friendship,  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  repress  opposition  to  his  authoritj,  while 
his  forfeiting  our  favour  is  sure  to  raise  him  enemies,  both 
in  his  district  and  at  Owalior. 

With  the  courts  of  Holkar  *,  Dhar,  Dewass,  and  dmost 
all  the  petty  Rajpoot  states  west  of  the  Chumbul,  our  re- 
lations are  different.  These  have  been  raised  fiiom  a  weak 
and  fall  A  condition,  to  one  of  efficiency,  through  our  effinrts. 
But,  though  compelled,  at  first,  to  aid  them  in  afancst  every 
settlement,  we  have,  as  they  attained  the  power  of  acting 
for  themselves,  gradually  withdrawn  from  minute  interfi»>- 
ence  on  points  connected  with  their  internal  administnition, 
limiting  ourselves  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  nudntenance 
of  the  public  tranquillity* 

There  is  so  strong  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  princes 
and  chiefs  above  alluded  to,  and  in  those  of  all  their  officers 
(from  their  prime  minister  down  to  the  lowest  agoit),  of 

•  For  an  accoant  of  the  Mahratta  families  of  Holkar,  Dhar,  ami 
Dewass,  vide  Memoir  on  Central  India^  vol.  i.  pp.  14^  97,  antf  113. 
A  detuled  account  of  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  here  alluded  to  is  ftren  in 
p.  4p63  of  the  same  volume. 
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their  actual  dependence  upon  the  British  government,  that 
it  is  akttost  impossible  to  make  diem  inxlentand  that  they 
are,  in  the  conduct  of  their  internal  administration,  desired 
and  expected  to  aet  independently  of  it  Thdr  difficulty 
of  comprehending  and  trusting  the  policy  ^rfaich  dictates 
our  conduct  in  this  particular,  arises  out  of  its  being  opposite 
to  all  their  habits  and  knowledge.  Time  alone,  and  the 
most  minute  care  of  every  European  agent  employed,  can 
impart  to  them  that  confidence  which  is  essential  to  their 
becoming  competent  functionaries  of  rule.  To  effect  this 
object,  the  principles  hitherto  inculcated  and  acted  upon 
nnxst  be  steadily  pursued,  and  we  must  decline  all  interfere 
ence,  except  in  cases  where  O^rassiahs*,  Bheels,  or  other 
plunderers  are  concerned.  These,  fix>m  their  situation  and 
strength,  can  only  be  kept  in  <mler  by  the  power  of  the 
British  government;  but  we  must,  in  such  cases  even,  have 
the  limits  of  our  interference  exactly  defined,  that  no  belief 
may  exist  of  our  possessing  the  power  of  departing  from 
the  restrictions  we  have  imposed  upon  ourselves;  for  on 
such  impresnons  being  general,  and  being  confirmed  by 
scrupulous  consistency  of  action,  depends  our  success  in 
giving  that  efficiency  to  the  various  native  authorities 
subject  to  our  control,  trhich  is  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  perform  the  different  duties  allotted  to  them. 

In  <Sa8es  of  interference  with  lesser  rulers,  such  as  the 
reformed  Rajpoot  plunderers  and  Bheel  chiefii,  we  may  be 
compelled  to  enter  more  minutely  into  their  affairs;  but  the 
principles  observed  should  be  the  same ;  and  while  we  take 
care  to  repress  every  disposition  to  a  return  to  predatory 

*  The  Graaaiahs  are  Rajpoot  chiefs,  who  sabsist  bjr  exiari^nf^^ 
through  force  or  intimidation,  a  part  of  the  produce  of  those  districts 
they  once  possessed,  but  from  which  they  hare  been  expelled  by  Mah- 
ratta  invaders.  For  a  particular  account  of  these  chiefs,  vide  Memoir 
pn  Central  India,  vol.  i.  p.  508^  and  yoL  li.  p.  S44. 
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habits,  and  see  that  men  who  have  long  cherished  such 
possess  themselves  of  honest  means  of  livelihood,  we  must 
respect  their  prejudices,  and  not  hastily  break  in  upon  the 
rude  frame  of  thar  internal  rule;  but.leave  (down  to  the 
Turwee,  or  bead  of  the  Bheel  Parah  or  cluster  of  hamkts) 
the  full  exercise  of  his  authority  over  those  under  Um, 
according  as  that  is  grounded  on  the  ancient  prejudices  and 
usages  of  the  tribe  to  which  he  and  his  family  or  foUowen 
belong. 

The  feelings  of  irritation  and  hatred  with  which  almost 
all  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  this  quarter  regard  the  Gras. 
siahs  and  Bheels,  and  the  total  want  of  confidence  of  the 
latter  in  their  nominal  superiors,  have  and  will  continue  to 
render  calls  for  our  interference  very  frequent :  but  how* 
ever  high  the  character  and  conditicm  of  the  oiie  party, 
and  however  bad  and  low  that  of  the  other  may  be,  we 
must  never  grant  our  name  or  support  to  measures  of 
coercion  or  violence,  without  fully  understanding  the  merits 
of  the  case,  nor  without  having  had  direct  communication 
with  the  party  or  parties  inculpated ;  otherwise  we  may  be 
involved  in  embarrassment,  and  become  unconsciously  the 
instruments  of  injustice  and  oppres«on. 

Many  questions  will  occur,  deeply  connected  with  our 
reputation  for  good  faith,  which  cannot  be  decided  by  any 
exact  rules;  but  whenever  that  is  concerned,  the  tone  of 
our  feeling  should  be  very  high.  It  is  the  point  upon 
which  the  moral  part  of  our  government  of  this  great 
empire  hinges ;  and  in  these  countries,  where  our  rule  and 
control  are  new,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  cannot  yet 
understand  any  explanations  that  do  not  rest  upon  broad 
and  obvious  grounds,  the  subject  requires  much  attention. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  our  faith,  though  not 
specifically,  is  virtually  pledged  to  individuals :  ministers, 
for  instance,   of  minor  pr  incompetent  princes  pr  ^biefs^ 
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who  have  been  brought  forward  or  recognised  by  us  in  did 
exercise  of  authority,  have  a  claim  upon  our  support  and 
oonsiderationy  which  nothing  but  bad  conduct  on  their  part 
can  foifeit.  We  should,  no  doubt,  be  most  careful  of  any 
interference  that  leads  to  such  obligations.  They  are  only 
to  be  incurred  when  a  necessity  that  involves  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  calls  for  them :  but  they  must  be 
silcrcdly  observed;  for,  with  a  people  who  look,  in  all 
questions  of  government,  more  to  persons  than  systems, 
the  abandonment,  except  from  gross  misconduct,  of  any 
individual  who  had  been  raised  or  openly  protected  by  us, 
would  excite  stronger  feelings  than  the  breach  of  an  article 
of  a  treaty,  and  locally  prove  more  injurious,  as  it  weakens 
that  reliance  upon  our  faith  which  is  the  very  foundation  of 
our  strength. 

We  may  rest  satisfied,  while  we  pursue  the  course  I  have 
stated  (and  it  is  the  one  to  which  our  faith  is  almost  in 
every  case,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  pledged),  that 
we  have,  from  our  paramount  power,  a  very  efficient  check 
over  states  and  tribes,  whose  rulei*s,  officers,  and  chiefs  will 
soon  discover  that  they  can  only  gain  our  favour  and  sup 
port  by  good  OMiduct,  or  forfeit  it  by  bad.  With  such 
knowledge  and  with  means  comparatively  limited,  we  can* 
not  expect  they  will  be  disposed  to  incur  displeasure,  when 
the  terms  on  which  they  can  gain  approbation  are  so  easy ; 
at  least  no  men  possessed  of  common  sense  and  discernment 
(qualities  in  which  the  natives  of  India  are  seldom  deficient) 
can  be  expected  to  act  in  such  a  manner ;  but  we  must  not 
conceal  from  ourselves,  that  their  conduct  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  particulars,  will  rest  chiefly  on  the  value  of  that 
condition  in  whicli  they  are  placed,  or  rather  left ;  and  in 
proportion  as  we  render  it  one  of  comfort  and  dignity,  so 
will  their  care  be  to  preserve  our  good  opinion  and  to 
merit  our  confidence.     It  is,  indeed,  upon  our  success  in 
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supporting  thar  respecUbiHty,  tfaat  the  permanenoe  of  « 
aystem  of  oootrol  oyer  great  and  small  native  states,  siidi  at 
we  haye  established  in  this  quarter  of  India,  will  depend* 
We  haye  no  chc»oe  of  means  in  the  perforatance  of  tliM  de* 
licate  and  arduous  port  of  our  duty.  Though  the  dieck 
must  be  elBdent,  it  should  be  ahnost  unseen:  the  effect 
ought  to  be  produoed  more  by  the  impiesnon  than  the  «r^ 
eieiae  of  superior  pow^.  Our  princ^>al  olyect  must  be  to 
eleyate  the  authoritieB  to  whom  we  haye  left  the  administra* 
tion  of  their  respective  territories;  we  must,  in  all  cases  of 
interfer^noe,  bring  them  fbriraurd  to  their  own  subjects,  as 
the  promin^t  objects  of  respect  and  obedienoe ;  so  £sr  from 
the  agent  attracting  notice  to  himself,  he  should  purposely 
sepel  it,  that  it  may  be  giv^  to  the  quarter  whese  it  is 
wanted,  and  to  which  it  belongs. 

When  we  aid  any  prince  or  chief  against  his  own  subjects, 
his  name  should  be  exclustvely  used)  and  we  should  be 
most  careful  in  making  our  native  agents  and  aervaxits  pay 
the  full  measure  of  respect  to  every  branch  of  his  admims- 
tration,  and  continually  be  on  the  watch  to  check  that  dis- 
position which  is  inherent  in  them,  to  slight  local  authori- 
ties, that  they  may,  in  the  name  of  their  master,  draw  that 
attention  to  themselves,  which  it  is  quite  essential  Aould  be- 
long to  the  oiBcers  of  the  native  government.  It  is  erident 
that  our  eontrol  can  oiily  be  sopportable,  to  any  human 
being  who  has  the  name  and  appearance  of  power,  so  long 
as  it  is  exa^nsed  in  a  general  manner,  and  regulated  by  the 
principles  above  stated.  When  it  descends  to  minute  checks 
and  interfer^M^  in  the  collection  of  revenue,  the  administra* 
tion  of  justice  listens  to  the  complaints  of  dmontented,  or 
even  aggrieved  inchvickials,  and  idlows,  upon  system,  its  own 
native  ag^ts  to  interfere  and  act  in  the  name  of  the  pars- 
mount  state ;  the  eontinuance  of  independent  power,  in  aaj 
abape^  to  either  pfinoe  or  chief,  h  not  ^ly  impdStic  but 
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dangeiou^  48  hift  eppditiw  must  heieU  by  hvnself,  aod  by 
9II  atlachecl  to  his  penon  ov  faimly,  114  a  mpckary  ajad  do^ 
gradation ;  m)d  the  least  effect  of  «uch  fe^Iillga  ^iU  be  th« 
^tmiiipAtiaii  of  all  motive  to  good  or  great  actions.  For 
wI)eo  control  is  divested  of  its  large  and  liberal  cbaiaeler^ 
and  takes  a  more  qaimute  sbapen  whatever  merit  bekxiga  to 
tbe  admimstratioQ  b^oomee  tb^  due  of  the  person  by  whiaa 
it  is  exercised,  or  his  agents,  and  the  nominal  prinoe  and  bia 
officers  are  degraded  into  suspected  and  incompetent  instru- 
ments of  rule. 

In  this  general  outline  of  our  interfer^ce  vitb  the.rulen^ 
great  and  small,  of  this  part  of  India,  I  have  dwelt  mudl 
upon  the  politieal  considerations  upon  which  it  is  grounded; 
because  I  am  convinced,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  subject 
that  requires  to  be  so  de^y  studied  and  so  fully  understood^ 
as  this  should  be,  by  every  subordinate  agent;  for  there  is 
no  point  of  hia  duty  which  is  at  opce  so  delicate  and  arduous^ 
or  in  which  success  or  failure  so  much  depends  uppn  indiyin 
dual  exertion.  He  will  be  prompted  to  deviate  from  the 
coi^rse  prescribed,  by  the  action  of  his  best  feelings,  and  by 
hopes  of  increasiiig  his  p^sonal  reputation;  but  he  will  be 
kept  steady  ia  that  course  by  a  knowkdge  of  the  importance, 
of  those  general  princi]des  on  which  the  present  system  rests. 
It  is  in  the  performance  of  this  part  of  his  duty,  that  aU 
which  has  been  said  regardmg  manner  and  intercourse  must 
be  in  his  m^ooory ;  for  men  in  the  sltuatian  in  wUch  those 
are,  with  whoip  he  must  in  all  cases  of  interference  come  in 
contact,  are  not  to  be  coiKsiliated  to  their  oonditicin,  nor  kept 
in  that  temper  with  the  paramount  authority  wfaidi  it  ia 
necessary  for  its  interests  thejr  should  be,  by  mere  eovveot^ 
ness  or  strict  attention  lo  justice.  The  native  governments 
must  be  courted  and  encouraged  to  good  conduct,  and  the 
earnest  endeavour  of  the  British  agent  must  be,  to  give  their 
rulers  a  pride  in  thw  administration :  to  effect  tbis  object,  bo 
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must  win  to  his  side,  not  only  the  rulers  themsdves,  but  the 
principal  and  most  respectable  tnen  of  the  country.  In  his 
tforts  to  gain  the  latter,  however,  he  must  beware  of  de» 
priving  the  local  authority  of  that  public  opinion  which  k 
80  essential  both  as  a  check  to  misrule  and  a  reward  to  good 
government,  but  which  would  cease  to  be  felt  as  either,  the 
moment  the  ties  between  prince  and  subject  were  scnously 
injured  or  broken. 

Where  the  public  peace,  of  which  we  are  the  avowed  pro- 
tectors, has  been  violated,  or  where  murders  or  robberies 
have  been  committed,  we  have  a  right  to  urge  the  local  au- 
thorities (whom  we  aid  with  th^  means  both  for  tlie  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  such  crimes)  to  pursue^  accord- 
ing to  their  own  usages,  the  course  best  calculated  to  pre- 
serve the  safety  of  persons  and  of  property.  In  other  cases 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justioe,  though  there 
is  no  right  of  interference,  it  will  he  for  their  interest,  and 
for  our  reputation,  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  impfesstng 
generally  the  benefit  and  good  name  that  will  result  from 
attention  to  ancient  institutions,  particularly  to  that  of  the 
popular  courts  of  Punchayet,  which  have  never  been  discon- 
tinued, but  in  periods  marked  by  anarchy  and  oppres«on. 

The  practice  of  Suttee*  is  not  frequent  in  Malwa,  and 
that  of  infanticide  is,  I  believe,  less  so.  The  first  is  a  usage^ 
^    which,  however  shocking  to  humanity,  has  defenders  among 
1  \     ev^y  daas  of  the  Hindu  community.     The  latter  is  held  in 
abhorrence  by  all  but  the  Rajpoot  fiimilies,  by  whom  it  is 
practised,  and  to  whom  it  is  confined ;  yet  many  of  the  most 
^^"X      respectable  chiefs  of  that  tribe  speak  of  this  crime  with  all 
the  horror  it  merits.  You  cannot  interfere  in  the  prevention 
of  either  of  these  sacrifices,  beyond  the  exercise  of  that  in- 
fluence which  you  possess  from  personal  character:  indeed, 

*  Suttee  18  a  Hindu  term  for  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  female  at  tlie 
funeral-pile  of  her  hugband. 
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to  attempt  morcy  would  be  at  the  hazard  of  making  wrong 
impressions,  and  of  defeating  the  end  you  desired  to  attain. 
Praise  of  those  who  abstain  from  such  acts,  and  neglect  of 
those  who  approve  or  perpetrate  them,  is  the  best  remedj 
that  can  be  applied.  It  is  the  course  I  have  pursued,  and 
has  certainly  been  attended  with  success. 

That  the  line  of  interference  which  has  been  described  is 
di£Scult  will  not  be  denied;  but  what  course  can  we  dis- 
cover for  the  future  rule  and  control  of  the  different  native 
states  in  India,  which  does  not  present  a  choice  of  difHcuIties? 
Men  are  too  apt,  at  the  first  view  of  this  great  subject,  to 
be  deluded  by  a  desire  to  render  easy,  and  to  simplify,  what 
is  of  necessity  difficult  and  complicated.  Moral  considera- 
tions come  in  aid  of  the  warmest  and  best  sentiments  of  the 
human  mind  to  entice  us  to  innovation;  we  feel  ourselves 
almost  the  sharers  of  that  crime  and  misrule  which  we  think 
our  interference  could  mitigate  or  amend ;  and,  in  the  fer- 
vour of  our  virtue,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget,  that  temporary 
or  partial  benefit  often  entails  lasting  and  general  evil, — - 
that  every  plan,  however  theoretically  good,  must  be  prac- 
tically bad,  that  is  imperfectly  executed.  We  forget,  in  the 
pride  of  our  superior  knowledge,  the  condition  of  others ; 
and  self-gratification  makes  almost  every  man  desire  to  crowd 
into  the  few  years  of  his  official  career  the  work  of  half  a 
century.  Thus  measiures  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
brought  forward  <*in  advance  of  the  community''  for  whose 
boiefit  they  are  intended.  *  Of  what  has  passed,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  speak :  the  future  is  in  our  power,  and  I  cannot 
conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  relates  to  an  int^- 
ference  that  is  [calculated,  according  as  it  is  managed,  to 
hasten  or  retard  the  introduction  of  our  direct  rule,  without 
impressing  upon  every  officer  employed  undei:  my  orders 
the  importance  of  a  conduct  calculated  to  preserve,  while  it 
improves,  the  established  governments  and  native  autho- 
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rities  of  the  country.  To  these  it  is  his  duty  to  |^ve  such 
impulse  as  he  can^  without  injuring  their  frame,  towards  an 
amendment  suited  to  their  situation,  to  the  character  of  the 
rulers,  and  to  that  of  the  various  classes  under  their  rule* 
I  consider,  and  the  opinion  is  the  result  of  both  ei^terience 
and  reflection,  that  all  dangers  to  our  power  in  India  are 
alight  in  comparison  with  those  which  are  likely  to  ensue 
from  our  too  ssealous  efibrts  to  change  the  oonditioB  of  ils 
inhabitants,  with  whom  we  are  yet,  in  my  opinion,  but  very 
imperfectly  acquainted*  A  person  who  entertains  such  sentr- 
ments  as  I  do  on  this  question,  must  appear  the  advocate  of 
vary  slow  reform;  but  if  I  am  so,  it  is  from  a  full  conviction 
that  anything  like  precipitation  in  our  endeavours  at  im- 
provement is  likely  to  terminate  in  casting  back  thoae  we 
desire  to  advance:  on  the  contrary,  if  instead  of  overmardi- 
ing»  we  are  content  to  go  along  with  this  immense  population, 
and  to  be  in  good  temper  with  their  prejudices,  their  religion, 
and  usages,  we  must  gradually  win  them  to  better  ways  of 
thinking  and  of  acting.  The  latter  prooes%  no  doiibk,  must 
be  one  oi  great  time;  but  its  success  will  be  retarded  by 
every  hasty  step. 

There  are  few  points  on  which  more  care  is  required  than 
the  selection  and  employment  of  native  servants  ibr  the 
public  service.  The  higher  classes  of  these,  sudi  aa  Moon* 
shees*,  Mootsuddiesf,  and  Writers,  should  be  m^i  of  re- 
gular habits  of  life,  intellig^t,  and  of  good  characters  ia 
their  own  tribes.  There  is  no  olgeetion  to  an  officer  con* 
tinning  to  keep  in  service  a  person  he  has  farou^t  from  a 
distant  province,  who  has  been  long  with  him,  and  on  whoae 
fideli^  and  competence  he  can  repose;  buty  generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  much  better  to  entertain  respectable  natives  or  old 
residentsof  the  country  in  which  he  is  employed;  such  may 

•  MooDBhee — ^Mahomedan  secretary  or  writer, 
t  Moot«uddIe— Hindu  writer. 
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have  looser  habits  and  be  less  attftched^  but  the  fonner  hia 
vigilance  will  check  and  correct,  and  attachment  will  soon 
be  created  by  kindness  and  consideration.  Their  advantages 
over  foreigners  are  very  numerous.  The  principal  are,  thdr 
acquaintance  with  the  petty  interests  of  the  country,  and 
their  knowkdge  oi  all  the  prejudices  and  the  jealousies  of 
the  different  classes  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong. 
On  all  these  points  the  siiperior  should  be  minutely  informed, 
i^ncl^  if  he  employs  men  not  personally  acquainted  with 
the  disposition  and  condition  of  those  under  his  charge  or 
control,  his  infotmation  on  such  subjects  must  come  through 
multiplied  mediums,  which  U  in  itself  a  serious  evil*  But, 
independent  of  this,  the  employment  of  the  natited  of  a 
distant  province  is  always  unpopukr,  and  they  are  generally 
viewed  with  dislike  and  suspicion  by  thehi^er  and' more 
reqpeotable  classes  of  the  country  into  which  they  are  intro- 
duced. This  exdtes  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  former, 
which  either  makes  them  keep  aloof  from  all  connexion  witfar 
the  inhabitants,  or  seek  the  society  of,  and  use  as  instruments, 
men  who  are  discontented  or  of  indifferent  character.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  these  causes  has  the  worst  effiict; 
The  one  gives  an  impression  of  pride,  if  not  contempt,  ancl 
the  other  of  design  and  an  inclination  to  intrigue;  and'bbdv 
operate  unfavourably  to  the  local  reputation  of  the  mast^*  ' 
I  have  cbserved,  that  the  natives  who  are  least  informed 
of  the  prindples  of  our  rule,  are  ready  to  grant  respect  and 
confidence  to  an  English  officer,  which  they  refuse  to  persons 
of  their  own  tribe;  but  they  are  apt  to  form  an  unfavour* 
able  opinion  of  his  disposition  and  character  firom  any  bad 
conduct  of  his  native  servants,  if  foreigners:  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  latter  are  members  of  their  own  community, 
the  exposure  of  their  errors  or  crimes,  while  it  brings  shame 
and  conveys  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  class  to  which  they 
belong,  is  attended  with  the  effect  of  raisings  instead  of  de^ 

t  2 
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pressing,  the  European  in  thdr  estimation.  To  all  these 
general  reasons  might  be  added  many,  grounded  on  the 
particular  condition  of  Central  India.  The  oppresaon  the 
inhabitants  of  this  quarter  have  recently  suffered,  both  horn 
Hindu  and  Mahomedan  Natives  of  the  Deckan*  and  Hin- 
dustan t  makes  than  naturally  alarmed  at  these  classes. 
There  is  also,  in  the  impoverished  state  of  many  of  the  best 
families  of  the  country,  a  strong  additional  reason  £ar  our 
giving  them,  in  preference  to  strangers,  what  little  we  can 
of  salary  as  public  servants. 

In  the  above  observations  there  is  no  desire  to  exdude 
any  member  of  Deckan  or  Hindustan  families,  who  have 
settled  for  life,  or  for  several  generations,  in  Malwa;  such 
objection  would  proscribe  from  our  employ  some,  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  tfaatprovfaoe. 

It  has  been  before  mentioned,  that  ''publkity^  inoixr 
transaction  of  buoness  is  most  essential,  chiefly  as  it  puts  ak. 
repose  an  alarmed  and  agitated  population,  and,  beyond  all, 
their  princes  and  chiefs.  We  may  greatly  pnxnote  this 
object  by  the  selection  of  servants.  I  early  observed  a  very 
serious  uneasiness,  if  not  alarm,  in  Holkar's  ministers,  re- 
garding the  course  I  meant  to  pursue  towards  that  court; 
and  as  one  means  of  removing  it,  I  chose  as  a  principal 
native  writer  an  intelligent  Brahmin,  whose  family  was  at< 
tached  to  that  of  Hoikar,  in  whose  employ  L found  him; 
and  who  could,  I  knew,  from  his  connexions^  have  no  per^* 

*  The  term  Deckan  means  South,  and  is  given  to  the  sonthera 
parts  of  India ;  bat,  in  a  limited  sense,  is  now  applied  to  the  territories 
of  the  Nizam  or  Prince  of  Hyderabad,  and  to  those  aboTe  the  mountiiiti 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Paishwah  or  head  of  the  Poonak 
government.  ^ 

t  Hindustan,  in  its  local  and  limited  sense,  comprehends  the  laiff 
and  rich  provinces  which  form  the  western  parts  of  India,  froos  Lad:- 
now  to  the  Punjab,  and  from  the  country  of  Rajpootaaa  t»  the 
Himalaya  mountains. 
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manent  interests  separate  from  his  duty  to  that  state.  I  was 
consdous  of  having  nothing  to  conceal,  but  I  knew  the  im- 
portance of  Tantia  Jogh  *  and  others  being  satisfied  that 
this  was  the  case.  No  measure  I  have  adopts  has  tended 
more  to  tranquiQize  their  minds;  and  I  state  the  fact, 
because  its  application  may  be  suited  to  cases  of  daily 
occurrence. 

In  the  employment  of  the  higher  classes  of  native  servants, 
they  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  restricted  to  their  spe^ 
dfic  duties,  and  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  take  a  lead, 
or  mix  (unless  when  directed)  in  the  occupation  of  another* 
The  keeping  of  these  persons  in  their  exact  places  will  be 
found  difficult,  from  the  habits  of  the  natives  being  opposite 
to  such  rules;  but  it  is  essential;  for  errors,  if  not  guilt, 
will  be  the  certain  consequence  of  a  confusion  of  duties, 
which  destroys  that  pride  which  good  m^i  feel  from  pos* 
sessing  confidence,  and  enables  bad  to  evade  that  personal 
responsibility  which  constitutes  the  chief  check  upon  their 
conduct. 

The  employment  of  the  lower  classes  of  public  servants 
requires  much  attention.  These  should  be  selected  on  the 
same  principles  that  have  already  been  stated,  with  reference 
to  the  duties  they  are  to  perform,  which  ought  always  to  be 
exactiy  defined,  and  thdr  conduct  vigilantiy*watched.  It 
will  indeed  be  found  useful  to  render  as  public  as  possible 
the  nature  of  their  employment,  and  to  call  upon  all  local 
authorities  to  aid  us  in  the  prevention  of  those  unauthorized 
and  odious  acts  of  injustice  and  oppresaon  towards  the  in« 
habitants  of  the  country  which  this  class  will,  in  spite  of  all 

our  effi>rts,  find  opportunities  of  committing. 

I  speak  from  the  fullest  experience  when  I  state,  that, 

though  the  natives  of  India  may  do  full  justice  to  the  purity 

*    Tantia  Jogh,  the  mlnlater  of  the  minor  prince  Mulhar  Row 
Holkart 
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of  our  intentions^  and  the  excellence  of  the  principles  of  our 
rule,  they  are  undisguised  in  their  sentiments  r^arding 
those  parts  of  our  administration  in  which  the  very  dregs  of 
their  own  community  are  employed.  They  cannot,  indeady 
but  see  with  feelings  of  detestation  and  resentment  a  man 
raised  from  the  lowest  of  their  own  ranks,  and  decorated 
with  the  official  badge  or  stick  of  a  civil  or  political  En^isli 
offioer,  become  the  very  next  moment  insolent  to  persons  to 
whom  he  and  his  fanMly  have  been  for  ages  submisave,  or 
turn  the  extortioner  of  money  from  those  tribes,  among 
which  he  has  before  lived  as  an  humble  individual. 

The  power  of  this  class  of  servants  to  injure  our  rqnita- 
tation  is  everywhere  great,  but  more  so  in  proportion  as 
the  natives  of  the  country  are  ignorant  of  our  real  cha- 
racter, and  where  their  dread  of  our  power  is  excessive  Of 
the  mischief  they  have  done,  or  rather  tried  to  do,  in  Malwa, 
I  can  speak  from  a  perfect  knowledge.  I  have  endeavouz^ed 
with  unremitting  solicitude  to  counteract  their  impositions 
and  oppressions,  by  publishing  proclamations,  and  giving 
high  rewards  to  all  who  informed  against  or  smed  any  of 
my  servants,  when  attempting  the  slightest  interference  in 
the  country,  or  affecting  to  have  any  business  beyond  that 
of  carrying  a  letter,  or  some  specified  or  limited  duty;  but 
I  have,  nevertheless,  been  compelled  within  three  years  to 
punish  publicly  and  discharge  one  Moonshee,  two  Moot- 
suddies  or  writers,  three  Jemadars*,  and  upwards  of  fifty 
Hircatrahs  f;  and  almost  an  equal  number  of  the  same  class 
belonging  to  other  public  officers  have  been  taken  and 
punished,  or  banished  the  country. 

*  A  Jemadar  is  tlie  head  or  principal  of  the  Hircarrahs. 

t  Hkcarrah  means  literallj  *'a  man  of  all  work,**  but  is  eommoalf 
applied,  as  in  the  text,  to  messeng^ers  who  are  distinfpaishedbf  parti- 
cular dresses,  by  bearing  a  stick  or  pike,  and  by  wearing  badges  which 
denote  the  names  of  those  by  whom  they  are  employed. 
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These  examples  will  shew  the  danger  of  being  tempted, 
bj  any  convenience  of  service,  or  a  desire  to  accelerate  the 
accomplishment  of  our  objects,  to  employ  such  instruments 
with  any  latitude  of  action. 

Th^  iniportance  of  encouraging  the  dependent  states  of 
India  to  do  their  own  work^  and  to  lean,  on  points  of  internal 
administration,  as  little  as  possible  upon  us,  has  been  before 
noticed ;  and  as  long  as  we  manage  to  keep  clear  of  that 
species  of  interferience  which  weakens  and  unsettles,  without 
any  proportionate  good  to  balance  its  evil  effects,  we  shall 
have  credit  in  general  opinion  for  all  the  good  measures 
which  the  state  under  our  protection  adopts,  and  our  repu- 
tation will  be  benefited  (from  the  comparisons  that  are 
drawn)  even  by  its  acts  of  folly  and  injustice.  But  the 
latter  advantage  will  be  lost  by  any  half  and  impolitic  mix- 
ture in  its  concerns,  and  there  is  no  mode  in  which  this  will 
be  found  so  injurious  as  that  of  granting  it  the  aid  of  native 
servants  in  our  employ.  Allowing  the  higher  classes  of 
these  to  enter  into  the  affairs  of  such  governments  in  any 
shape,  would  be  destructive  of  every  principle  that  has  been 
inculcated ;  but  the  giving  their  rulers,  ministers,  or  local 
officers,  the  aid  of  lower  servants,  would  be  still  more  to  the 
injury  of  our  reputation ;  for  among  the  higher  classes  we 
might  find  men  of  virtue  and  firmness  of  character  beyond 
what  could  be  expected  from  the  others,  when  exposed,  as 
they  would  be,  to  such  temptation.  They  would  be  used 
for  purposes  of  coercion,  if  not  oppression ;  and  there  would 
be  sufiicient  art  in  those  who  thus  employed  them,  to  throw, 
when  that  was  their  object,  the  odium  of  what  these  instru- 
ments did  upon  the  English  government.  But,  in  general, 
their  desire  would  be  limited  to  have  the  aid  of  the  British 
name  to  alarm  into  compliance  with  their  demands,  indivi- 
duals or*  communities.  They  would  be  aware  that  the  Hir- 
carrah  or  servant  sent  to  assist  their  authority  was  a  check 
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upon  their  proceedings,  and  this  would  kad  to  bis  being 
bribed ;  and,  if  he  did  not  become  an  instrument  of  violence, 
it  would  only  be  because  he  received  higher  wages  from  the 
party  he  was  sent  to  oppress.  I  have  seen  such  manifold 
instances  of  tlie  bad  effects  resulting  from  the  employment 
of.  this  class  in  the  manner  described,  that  I  have  for  more 
than  three  years  peremptorily  refused  any  such  aid  to  native 
chiefs,  and  must  require  all  those  under  my  orders  to  do  the 
same.  The  best  answer  to  all  applications  upon  this  subject 
is,  that  compliance  is  at  variance  with  the  system  ordered 
to  be  pursued;  and  that  the  usage  of  granting  such  aid, 
though  it  might  be  found  convenient,  and  in  scHne  cases  ac- 
celerate the  accomplishment  of  good  measures,  must  in  the 
end  produce  much  evil,  and  be  attended  witfi  loss  of  re- 
putation to  the  British  government,  whose  good  name  amid 
not  be  intrusted  to  low  agents  and  menials  acting  beyond 
the  strict  and  vigilant  observation  of  the  European  officer. 

The  right  we  have  to  act,  when  the  public  peace  V&  threat- 
ened  or  disturbed,  has  been  generally  noticed  under  the 
head  of  interference ;  but  it  will  be  useful  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  mode  of  exercising  that  right,  particularly  as  it  re- 
lates to  points  which  are  connected  widi  the  internal  admi- 
nistration of  police  and  crimiEial  justice. 

In  countries  which  have  been  long  in  the  condition  of 
Central  India,  there  is  a  connexion  formed  between  the  moat 
powerful  and  those  who  are  apparently  the  most  insignificant 
of  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  which"  will  for  some 
time  require  a  vigilant  attention  to  every  act  of  the  latter  to 
prevent  the  revival  of  a  disorderly  or  predatory  spirit  In 
common  cases  we  shall  only  have  to  prompt  the  local  au- 
thority to  exertions.  But  when  our  aid  is  required,  and 
troops  or  any  persons  acting  under  our  orders  apprdieod 
delinquents,  they  should  invariably  be  given  over  to  the 
ruler  or  chief  in  whose  countries  the  crimes  were  OGmmittedj 
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by  whom  they  will  be  examined,  and  punished  according  to 
established  custom.     I  ba^e  usually  limited  my  interference 
in  this  part  of  the  administration  of  the  native  states  of 
Malwa  to  two  points.    The  first  is»  that  in  cases  of  robbery, 
but  particularly  cattle  (the  common  booty  of  Bheels  and  other 
plunderers),  there  should  be  restitution  to  the  owners  the 
nKHnent  the  property  was  proved;  leaving  those  persons 
through  whose  hands  it  has  passed,  by  real  ot  pretended 
sales,  to  have  their  disputes  and  recriminations  settled,  and 
to  recover  from  each  other,  according  to  usage.     This  prac* 
tioe  is  now  general,  and  its  enforcement  for  the  last  two 
years  has  done  more  to  put  an  end  to  Bheel  and  other  rob- 
beries than  all  the  other  measures  that  have  been  taken. 
The  second  point  on  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  a 
change  in  the  practice  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
native  states  of  Malwa,  is  that  of  preventing  the  crime  of 
wilful  murder  being  commuted  for  the  payment  of  a  pecu- 
niary fine ;  but  in  all  cases  of  this  nature,  where  circum- 
stances compel  us  to  interfere,  it  is  desirable  that  no  execu- 
tion should  take  place  tiU  guilt  has  been  clearly  proved. 
The  observance  of  this  rule  is  more  necessary,  as  in  cases 
where  the  criminals  are  of  a  plundering  tribe,  such  as 
Bheels  and  Baugries  *,  the  native  ruler  or  chief  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deem  the  mere  accusation  enou^  to  warrant  the 
punishment ;  whereas,  it  is  exactly  with  such  classes  that  it 
is  of  importance  to  us  to  be  more  particular,  lest  we  lose  the 
impresaon  we  desire  to  make  upon  them,  by  becoming  in 
^any  way  accessaries  to  acts  of  violence  or  injury. 

On  all  occasions  when  the  local  power  is  sufficient,  it  is 
most  desirable  to  bring  it  tinto  action,  that  it  may  cease  to 
be  dependent  upon  us  for  the  maintenance  of  the  internal 
peace.     This  is  particularly  advisable  where  excesses  are 

•  Baugnries.  a  tribe  of  robbers.—- Vide  Memoir  an  CtfUmilndia^ 
vol,  u.  p.  188. 
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oonunitted,  that  have,  either  as  thdr  real  or  professed 
causes,  superstitious  or  religious  feelings.  In  sudi  cases, 
except  where  the  mixture  of  political  motires  is  manifest 
and  avowed,  or  the  danger  imminent,  we  lihould  call  upon 
the  native  government,  by  its  dutj  and  alTegiance  to  the 
paramount  state,  to  put  down  all  disturb^v  of  the  peace, 
particularly  when  fanatics,  like  Aose  at  Pertaubgurfc  *, 
combine  with  their  atrocities  the  avowal  of  sentiments  bos- 
tile  to  our  rule.  The  actual  condition  of  Central  India 
makes  it  likely  that  such  efforts  as  those  above  allnded  to 
may  be  repeated,  and  they  will  always  (however  contempt* 
ible  they  may  seem)  require  to  be  treated  with  mudi  dell* 
oacy.  It  should  be  deemed  a  guiding  principle  not  to  act, 
if  we  can  avoid  it;  and  when  absolutely  oxnpelled  to  do  so, 
it  is  essential  that  we  should  appear,  not  as  principals^  hut 
in  support  of  the  local  government :  for  the  tsj&rit  that  en- 
genders such  excesses,  whether  they  proceed  from  hitngue 
or  fanaticism,  will  only  attain  strength  by  opposition ;  and 
any  violent  measures  on  our  part,  however  justified  by  crime 
or  outrage,  mi^t  make  the  most  unfavouriUe  impresnoDs 
upon  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  population,  who,  while  diey 
confess  all  the  benefits  of  our  general  rule  and  control,  are 
earily  excited  to  a  dread  of  our  success  ultunatdy  leading 
to  attempts  at  changing  the  refigion  and  institutians  of  thesr 
forefiithers. 

In  cases  of  rebels  or  plunderers  collecting  in  sudi  force  as 
to  require  British  troops  to  suppress  them,  you  will  ^the 
emergency  prevents  reference  to  superior  authority)  make  a 

*  The  name  of  a  town,  which  is  the  capital  of  a  small  prineipaKty. 
The  fanatics  here  alluded  to,  under  the  direction  of  a  female  who  de- 
clared henelf  an  incarnation  of  one  of  the  i^ods,  eommitted  several 
murderg ;  and  while  these  were  perpetrating^,  she  exhibited  to  her  su* 
perstitious  followers  a  mirror,  in  which  was  leflicted  the  tmmpli  of  Ae 
Rajpoots  and  the  defeat  of  the  English. 
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rtquirition  for  aid  from  the  nearest  commanding  officer  that 
can  furnish  it. 

The  rules  for  such  requisitions  have  been  generally  noti- 
fied :  the  political  agent  will  give  the  fullest  information  of 
the  service  to  be  performed,  the  nature  of  the  country,  the 
character  of  the  enemy  and  his  resources,  leaving  the  mili- 
tary officer,  when  possessed  of  such  knowledge,  the  selection 
of  the  force,  both  as  to  number  and  equipment,  that  is  to  be 
placed  at  his  disposal.  But  it  is  to  be  strongly  impressed 
lipon  both,  that  in  a  country  like  Central  India,  the  means 
employed  should  always  be  above  the  object  to  be  accom- 
plished, ,  as  failure  or  defeat  in  any  enterprise  or  action 
would  be  attended  with  very  bad  consequences. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  repeat  what  has  been  sedu- 
lously inculcated  upon  you  as  a  primary  duty  during  the 
last  three  years,  the  adoption  of  every  preventive  measure 
to  avert  the  necessity  of  the  employment  of  force.  Its  ap- 
pearance has  hitherto  been  almost  in  all  cases  sufficient  to 
produce  the  required  effisct ;  and  in  the  few  instances  where 
it  has  been  employed,  the  moment  of  success  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  conciliation.  To  act  difierently,  and  to 
pursue  those  wild  tribes  who  are  the  common  disturbers  of 
the  peace  with  retaliation  of  outrages  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary to  evince  oUr  power,  is  to  confirm  them  in  their  habits, 
and  to  add  to  their  other  motives  of  hostility  those  of  resent- 
ment and  despair*  When  engaged  in  warfare  with  such 
classes,  we  should  be  cautious  how  we  inflict  summary  pu« 
nishment  on  the  individuals  who  fall  into  our  power.  These 
Are  often  the  mere  instruments  of  crime,  and  act  in  its  com- 
mission under  as  strong  an  impulse  of  duty  to  their  supe- 
riors as  the  soldier  in  our  ranks ;  and  it  is  as  unreasonable 
to  expect  their  habits  can  be  changed  by  making  examples 
of  such  men,  as  it  would  that  we  could  subdue  the  sprit  of 
3  nation  by  putting  to  death  every  soldier  belongmg  to  it 
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that  we  found  fighting  agiunst  us  in  action.  The  in- 
creased datiger  in  which  this  placed  individual&  would  only 
strengthen  that  powerful  feeling  bj  which  th^  were  at- 
tached to  thor  leaders,  while  it  added  that  of  revenge 
against  those  who  treated  them  with  what  they  deemed 
cruelty  and  injustice.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  agents  of  the 
British  government  to  direct  their  efforts  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  frame  of  these  savage  communities ;  instead  61  oom- 
mencing»  in  imitation  of  unprincipled  and  despotic  native 
rulers,  an  unprofitable  and  interminable  warfare  upon  indi* 
viduals,  who  can  hardly  be  termed  guilty  when  they  act  by 
the  express  order  of  chiefs  to  whom  and  their  predecessors 
they  and  their  fathers  have  given  implicit  obedience  for 
centuries.  The  nature  and  strength  of  the  ties  whidi  sub- 
sist in  these  societies  were  fully  discovered  in  the  tnal  of 
Nadir  Singh  *,  the  celebrated  Bheehlak  chief  of  xhe  Vii^ 
dhya  range.  No  one  has  questioned  the  justice  of  his  pu-  ' 
nishment ;  but  that  of  the  persons  who  committed  by  his  . 
order  the  barbarous  crime  for  which  he  was  exiled,  would 
have  been  deemed  an  act  of  oppression. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  means  that  you  have  to  main- 
tain the  peace,  is  that  of  exerting  yourself  to  render  all 
(even  the  poorest  and  wildest  classes)  sensible  at  the 
benefits  they  derive  from  your  protection.  There  is  no 
point  in  which  this  is  more  required  than  against  the 
excesses  of  our  troops,  camp-followers,  merchants  who  have 
passes,  and,  in  short,  all  who  on  any  ground  use  the  Bri- 
tish name.  The  governments  of  the  different  presidencies 
have  been  long  sensible  of  this  evil,  and  have  endeavoured, 
by^  the  strictest  orders  and  proclamations,  to  correct  it. 
The  pr^ng  of  begaries*  and  hackeries  t  has  been  posi- 

«  For  a  particnlar  account  of  this  remarkable  chief  of  robben^  vide 
Memoir  of  Central  India,  vol.  i.  p.  550. 

*  Begaries  are  a  class  of  natives  of  low  tribe»  whose  occopatioii  is 
Isbour.  t  Hackeries  are  a  specie^  of  carts. 
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lively  forbidden;  but  these  orders  must  be  enforced  with  a 
rigorous  and  uncompromising  spirit  by  the  civil  and  politic 
cal  authorities,  otherwise  they  will  prove  unavailmg.     This 
is  a  point  of  duty  in  which  I  consider  those  under  my 
orders  to  have  no  option  or  latitude.     In  the  present  condi* 
tion  of  Central  India,  it  is  one  of  too  much  importance, 
both  as  it  relates  to  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
reviving  prosperity  of  the  country,  to  warrant  any  devia* 
tion,   either  for  the  accommodation  of  individuals  or  the 
public  service.    The  former,  when  no  longer  encouraged  by 
improper  or  unwise  indulgence  to  trust  in  any  way  to  the 
country,  will  soon  learn  to  be  independent  of  its  aid; 
public  departments  will  in  like  degree  become,  from  pro* 
viding  for  their  own  wants,  more  efficient ;  and  when  the 
inhabitants  are  satisfied  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
person,  whatever  be  his  rank,  to  press  them  or  their  cattle, 
they  will  be  inspired  with  a  confidence  that  wiU  lead  to 
'  their  furnishing  more  resources  to  troops  and   travellers, 
from  a  desire  of  profit,  than  has  ever  yet  been  extorted  by 
an  oppressive  system;  which,  according  to  all  natives  I 
have  heard  speak  upon  the  subject,  has  been  carried  to  as 
great,  if  not  greater  lengths,  in  countries  subject  to  our  rule 
and  control,  than  in  the  worst  of  their  own  governments. 

There  are,  I  fear,  many  omissions  in  these  notes  of 
Instructions ;  but  an  anxiety  to  render  them  complete  has 
already  made  them  far  longer  than  was  at  first  intended.  One 
of  my  chief  objects  has  been  to  impress,  in  the  most  forcible 
manner,  the  great  benefits  which  are  to  be  expected  from  a 
kind  and  conciliating  manner,  and  a  constant  friendly  inter- 
course with  those  under  your  direction  and  control.  It  is 
the  feelings  and  knowledge  which  such  habits  on  your  part 
will  inspire,  that  can  done  give  effect  to  the  principles  of 
action  that  have  been  prescribed  for  your  observance.  You 
are  called  upon  to  perform  no  easy  task :  to  possess  power> 
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hut  seldom  to  exa-cise  it;  to  witness  dbuses  which  you 
think  you  could  correct ;  to  see  the  errors,  if  not  crimes,  of 
superstitious  bigotry,  and  the  miseries  of  misrule,  and  yet 
forbear,  lest  you  injure  interests  far  greater  than  any 
within  the  sphere  of^  your  limited  duties,  and  impede  and 
embarrass,  by  a  rash  change  and  innovation  that  may  bring 
local  benefit,  the  slow  but  certain  march  of  general  improve- 
ment Nothing  can  keep  you  right  on  all  these  points  but 
constant  efforts  1o  add  to  your  knowledge,  and  accustoming 
your  mind  (as  I  have  before  urged  you)  to  dwdl  upon  the 
character  of  the  British  power  in  India,  and  thai  of  the 
empire  over  which  it. is  established.  The  latter,  oompie- 
hending  numerous  tribes  and  nations,  with  all  thdr  various 
institutions  and  governments,  may  truly,  though  metaphori- 
cally, be  viewed  as  a  vast  and  ancient  fabric,  neither  without 
shape  nor  beauty,  but  of  which  many  parts  are  in  a  ditapi* 
dated  state,  aind  all  more  or  less  soiled  or  decayed;  still  it 
is  a  whole,  and  connected  in  all  its  parts;  the  foundudons 
are  deep4aid,  and  to  the  very  summit  arch  rests  upon  arch. 
We  are  now  its  possessors;  and  if  we  desire  to  preserve, 
while  we  improve  it,  we  must  make  ourselves  completely 
masters  of  the  frame  of  the  structure  to  its  minutest  oma^ 
ments  and  defects:  nor  must  we  remove  the  smallest  stone 
till  another  is  ready,  suited  to  fill  the  vacant  niche,  other- 
wise we  may  inadvertently  bring  a  ruin  on  our  own  heads, 
and  those  of  others,  on  the  spot  where  we  too  esgerly 
sought  to  erect  a  monument  of  gloiy* 

John  Malcolm. 

Camp  DhooUah,  2Bih  June,  182K 


THE   END. 
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